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NOTES 


1945 

Tbe Old Year is dragging out its miserable 
course to an end as we pen these columns. But 
what are the portents for the New Year, do 
they bear any augury of the dawn of peace and, 
what is btill more important, of the return of 
sanity to this unhappy planet of ours ? We are 
no prophets nor do we possess the ability to 
See into the dim and murky future any further 
than the average man, but judging by the 
history of the Post-World-War I period, we arc 
constrained to say that in 1945—and probably 
lor a full decade thereafter—this world will 
remain the same sinful, passion-torn, power-lust 
riven, inferno as it has b<Hm ever '^in<*(‘ the 
beginning of this century. 

When the Democracies were hard-pressed, 
there came forth from the lips of those who were 
leading the nations of the world to fight the 
war-to-end-aggreaskin, promises of a rosy, pros¬ 
perous and peaceful Post-War-World l^ere 
^A^ould be no more war, no more exploitation, 
no more .■subjugaiion of man by man they said, 
and the Ether veritably tlirobbed with the 
broadcasts about Atlantic Charter, the Four- 
Freedoms and so on and so forth. Came the 
turning of the tide against the Axis and with it 
started the slow dispersal into the tliin air of 
the Most Glorious Vision of the Post-War World. 
Into 1945 will continue the dtsiUiisionment of 
this we^ world, we make bold to say, that 
started in 1944. In India we had even an earlier 
start with Mr. Ohurchiirs unequivocal state¬ 
ment about India being outside tiie pale, so far 
as the Atlantic Charter was concerned. That 
helped u» to assess the full value of Western 
eihijos. The rest of the world started to learn the 
lesson In 1944. Btalin bdng £rst |>re 0 eptor 
with his strong-arm exposition on Poland, Mr. 
Ghurebiil loilowini up with his tutmal disser¬ 


tations in Parliament and Mr. Eoosevelt ably 
summing up with his *^de-bmiking*^ of im 
Atlantic Charter.*^ 

Wlio are we to malign the Great thus, and 
whom do we represent, it may well be asked. 
Well, we represent all of that great tribe, the tribe 
of Nobodicfe composed of tiiose vast maises of 
suffering, voiceless and submerged humanity 
who possess little of tlie birthri^ts of man 
beyond the classification of Homo Sapiens, and 
who are amongst the worst suserers from the 
Wars waged by the power-lust maddened **fol- 
lowers’’ of the Apostle of Peace, And how dare 
we pronounce jiidgiruTit ? We do not judge but 
like bits of straws we merely point the Way the 
wind is blowing, and what with the partition 
of Poland, the propaganda campaign against 
China to deny her the just fruits of her heroic 
stand, the intervention in Greece which has 
raised a storm even in democratic Britain, there 
is no want of indications. We would rather not- 
say much about the campaign of slander against 
India in general and Hindus in particular that 
lias been continuously in action for over a 
century and a half. Abbe Dfibois tiie french 
Jesuit, subsidized by that most Christian body, 
tile British East India Company, was the first 
outstanding figure of the last centuy in this mat¬ 
ter, in this century we have had the Western 
Sa^hira, Mks Mayo—who wrote so ably about 
the Philippines as well--^nd the latest is that 
remarfcable Fkigjish author Beverley Nichols, 
who never grew out. of his conceits puppy- 
hood. This last scribe has rolled all the great 
heads of Hindu India into the dust. Mahatma 
Gandhi he has made Mo a charlatan and 
Tagore he has lowered to the state of a ^'ntinor 
Perhaps he later folt that Tagofe was a 
brother scribe—however mwoi1hy---eilid there¬ 
fore some amends were doe, and to in$ mme# 
% 




cil unekotn tbe geographical 

iita of Tg|#et» Univetii^^ gome 

thooigndlB of feet up |oto im Hunalayae t 
oonteut witl^ thi« mnarkaMe feat of levitation, 
iior yet wWi hi» euliuary efforti witli truth, ihiR 
worthy dOaeendant of super-fatted haberdashers 
delivered a leetute on art and artists in India, 
and, wl>at is more, had iV printed. But since 
he himself says liiat he is h follower of Winston 
Churchitt, staunch and trufi, we shall accept all 
his statohents as being on par, and leave it 
at that 

Wt» confess that we arc not well-versed m 
International PoHiics and therefore we have 
b«^s that we are wrong, but the signs of the 
do indicate that the seeds of the Third 
World War are being sown. Neither the Four 
Freedoms nor the Atlantic Charter seem to be 
in the oMng. Tile only certainty that isccnis to 
be in store for the Post-War World ia tliat 
hnc j>roduct of 'Western culture and civilisation, 
namely, Ppwer-PoUtica. And as Western culture 
--especially the European variety—^re^^th 

mainly on a cash basis, the trouble.^ of man 
will be cm the increase. The only liope of man¬ 
kind lies in the hands of Him Who is greater 
than all the dictators and pro-consuh of the 
w'orld, In 1IH5 we can only Ivope and try to 
Work for our own salvation under His eye. No 
one wdll help us unless we strive for it oiirselveb 
Uiat much is certain. While tlierc is a war^ they 
are all too pre-occupied with the pixisccution of 
war. After tlie war they W'ould bo too busy 
scrambling fur the spoils. 

Dr, Symmprasad Mookerjee^s Address 

In his presidential address to the 26th 
smion of the All-India Hindu MahasaWia at 
Bll4|{l|>ur iO.P.), Dr. Syamapmsad ^Mookeriee 
struck mwm a new^ note wlneh would no doubt 
be welcome. At the outset he described m short 
the eysteTHurie destruction of Indian trade and 
industry and declared : “It is a calumny to suy 
that India has been mainly an agricultural 
tmwwiry. Not only was she industrially rtcli 
but she sent out materials and finished goods to 
otliCr parts of the world.” He narrated how 
under the Company as well as under tiie Crow'n 
the 'bleeding’ has continued regularised, syete- 
matised and coiiiouifii^ by ’^services rendered” 
in return. 0r. Mookerjee n^tly pointed out, a 
pbjnt which is often missed, that India’s 
slavery is due to her political sub- 
ll^lalioa and Swwaj is tim first and essential 
for ladiaa povMy. 

\,l»«cus«ing the political situation in the 
Pi‘. Mnokei^lee dHabed on several 
Odbrnla. Atsoeptnnee of <^e under 
<|i cmlM in hi» opinion* couM 

Hid d my pil^cal 


organisation. He said: ‘T know from m 
esq^erience how helpless a pnovineial Ipps^ 
sometimes is to carry into.efbet a% im^rtant 
plan of reform and reorgaid»at4on (incoming 
the economic or political rights of the people 
if the Governor and the permanent efikiote tmre 
it into their heads to obstruct such proposals,” 
In spite of this shortcoming, however, he be¬ 
lieved tliat “a boycott of the con«6tutional 
maclilnery was sometimes more harmful to the 
interests of the ijeople than its utilisation as a 
weapon for fighting reactionary* forces and for 
j»reparing the field for wresting large powers.” 
This is exactly the position the Congress had 
taken up in 1937. Dr. Mookeriee echoed the 
voice of the Congress when he said: 
seat of power has to l>e captured and the w^hole 
machinery worked in a team spirit backed by 
popular support, so as to prevent avoidable 
mischief and to advance the good of the people 
whenever possible. . . . But let there be no 
misgiving that our real work must remain out¬ 
side the Legislature.” 

Dr. Mookerjee boldly dadared the Maha- 
subha’s views on the communal question and 
pointed out their differences with the Congress. 
He disagreed with the C. R. formula and called 
Gandhiji b attempt to conciliate Mr. Jinnah a 
iresh Hunalayah blunder. He said : “Once wa 
allow" religious considerations to determine the 
sovereignty ol particular areas in India which 
will by no means be confined to one single 
community following one religion, there will 
be no peace and propess for us.” He brought 
out the points of unity underlying the Indian 
eiviliMition and said that irrespective of pro¬ 
vincial barriers or the diversity in faiths and 
language- tliere existed a remarkable economic 
ami cultural unity and inter-dependence which 
could not be destroyed at the dictate of In¬ 
tel estod parties. He expressed his eager su|^rt 
ior ample •safeguard? to protect the religious 
and cultural rights of minoriUee wherever neceS-* 
fcary. He explained the MaliasaUiO’s attitude 
towards Muslims and said that it was not one 
of hoftiiliiy or domination. The MpsHm L^gue 
policy was attacked beeaime it was by 

considerations which would retard in^ess 
in India. Here also Dr. JJookerJec stamis m 
the same platlorm the C^gress. 

We welcome the now oricntatiott that Dr. 
Mookerjee has given towards a uniform nation- 
alistie outlook witli the Congress. Tlie foremast 
leader® of public opinion in country ore 
slowly coming to the coneluskm that the main 
function of the Congress is that ol a Triimiiid 
or rather a ktmm where all particular iMt*- 
renees in political outlook d f#® dii(^i 

parties and cemumnuties in Inin wonld be 
diaenssod and neMM ^inm 



Md ^amtf vpiim iliiii^ 
bbmilMtiMnn^ «qiA i» the »oie 9o<ii 

tM to iMift di« for IjbK <k«i^ 

nuance of the ddMMc on Mian MuMers. 
The Viceroy : 

*'lt i» mw Ofice more fii4^tiabl« to dmnMid n move 
by HMO *to solve tbe ileiialofdc/ But lomeiobor 
HMG bWH mnde two Attempts in tbe last decade. *rae 
i&r&ft was tbc ^onstitutiow il>ot of 1995--a oomplste 
eonstitution based of& years of disoussioii and research. 
1 aareo with Mr^.Mbaling that had that Act been 
-wwked in the right apint* it would have carried us far, 
in fact, I think we snoula now be near the goal The 
rtccxmd attempt Wa^*' the draft declaration propounded 
by Sir Stiriffom Grippe. Both attempts failed. 

‘"After the scf^ond failure, HMG said, they eould 
do no more and that India herself must make a cons¬ 
tructive suggestion. No such suggestion has yet emerged; 
and the recent discussion between Mr. Gahdhi and Mr. 
Jinnah shows ho^tir intractable the communal problem 
still ia I am glad to see that prominent Indians arf^ 
iiiuiortaking further discussion of the problem. 

•*'rhe previous rejections of their offers muK<t 
naturally make HMG chary of a further advance until 
tliey feel that the spirit of compromise and co-operation 
18 real. But their desire for a solution reffiams perfectly 
genuine; and I have tried to indicate lines on which 
progress might b(' a^empted, if the Indian leaders de¬ 
sire it."’ ^ 

The Act of 1935 has been condemned by 
the i>eople and stands fully exposed. This Act 
has taken away India’s riglit to defend her own 
borders and to conduct her own foreign affairs, 
to run her railways and to determine her 
currency and exchange policies in her own 
interests. By this reactionary Act the Governor- 
General and the Governors, who previously 
enjoyed powers of emergency legislation by 
means of Ordinances for limited periods only, 
have been granted powers to enact permanent 
iSws in defiance of the Legislatures. India’s right 
to grant protection to her own industries against 
British competition has been circumvented by 
the provision for the establishment of (India) 
Ltda. and by equipping the Governor-General 
with powers “to prevent commercial dis- 
crimination.” The martial races of the country 
have beim placed out of the cont^l of popular 
Legislature by a demarcaUon of Excluded and 
par^ally Excluded Areas to be under the direct 
administration of the Whiidiall tlrrough the 
Governor-General and the provincial Gcver- 
nors. ITaese in a nutshell, are t^e “Reforms” 
that India had “gained,” which in the Britisher’s 
opinion, marked a “long gt^ forward.’^ The 
Odpps proposal was even more reactionary in 
its imtneiiate implications while £or the dim 
future it held out vagan promises dripped aitmnd 
^ kbister project lor the vivisectk% of 
Jflxlia. JSifoit iket Muslim League, composed 
iniMSy id tim Government’s own menr ^ 
iririme in tha Cri^ proposals and 


pleteasiaBs to wiJS 

wfie that hiiihUawd for mmly- 
teg tht Indiiifi deadlock lies w»i<h Britiate and 
Britain ateno^ 

« 

Imd If anejl on fSkmmrnim 

Lm*d Waveil the Associated Cfiatn- 
hers of Commem ihai it was commOnl:v said 
that current probFemif mmd only 

be solved by a mtmaal Government, but the 
precise meaning of the term Was seldmp or new 
defined. “1 am ateaid that to sbme a National 
Government may mean a government in which 
their own particular party is*in power, 1 tldnk 
of a National Goveinment as one formed, to 
meet a national crisis, in which ^none ai*e 6)r a 
party but all arc for the State/ to quote,Ma¬ 
caulay’s Lays of Andmt Rome.” 

The Viceroy was very far from being aecu- 
rale in saying that the meaning of the t*?ue 
National Government wag seldom or never de¬ 
fined. The Congress has defined and ex|dainOd 
it in a way which would have convinced any¬ 
body except such as arc pledged to obduracy. A 
Government composed of the loaders of the 
people and responsible to the Legislature with 
the Governor-General as the constitutional 
head was the Congrese definition of Natkmai 
Government. Congress had made the very iin- 
p<;)rtaiit concession in this definition that they 
did not want complete control over the Defence 
services during the continuance of the War. 

Lord Wlavell seems to have a fancy for 
Macaulay. We quote l)elow a few of his words 
which, although written a century ago, may be 
applicable in a fair degree to modem conditioos 
in this country : 

“The «erVttnt» of the company obtwned—not for 
tlieir employers, but for themselvco—a monopoly of 
almost the whole internal tmde. They forced Uie native-* 
to buy dear and sell cheap; Tb^ insulted with impunity 
the tnbnnale, the police and the fiscal authorities the 
country. They covered with their proieciion a set of 
native ilciHuideni-. who ranged thru the provinces, 
mreading desolatii.ii and terror wherever they appeared. 
Every servant of a Bntish factot was armed With all 
the power of his master and his master was awted with 
all the power of fiie Company. Bnormous fortuites were 
thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while W miMipnn 
of hnmm icere reduced to th$ extrewU^ of 

wretchedness. "Hiey had been accustomed to live under 
tyranny, but never tyranny liJee this* They found the 
little fit^r of the Cctopany thi^sr than the loine of 
Suraj ucT Bowlah. fltaHoi owi»--®d. M, M.) 

The Mmmg Pplky of the Cm. of Indio 

The Govermuent of Indte’s milling policy 
forms a davk and charaotcrislic ebapto of 
Britsah Indian hittory. The Gooii#eal 
of India wan eetablifihed in 194^, Dr. Cyril Fox, 
Director of the Geological Survey tellw,ln tho 
course of a aMement mado in a hold 

m 4uly 1941 ami «v«r hr Ste Wrwte 



pdlii^ ^ &e Oowniimt ^ regard to 

the deimopmi^ df la^a^s tt^neral resources 
daring tfce paet eantury. The formation of the 
utiliegticm bmnrii of the Gedo^eal Survey 
Wft» announced in ifeat eonferenoe and I>r. Fox 
made astounding revelation there that the 
xniimriaw of geohgical work on the mrt of 
the Qmmamat> ^ r^lised only in the in¬ 
terests of geltii^ bunker eoal ilff the purpose of 
i^upplj^g sh^ which came from Europe witli 
mcrchioi^* |o ibis country. This is what he 
mid s "The work of geologpists in India was 
ngdnb^ to promote the export of raw iioaterials 
rathir than to encourage industrial development 
in country,*’ The Government evidently 
took the view that the I>epartment was con¬ 
cerned in getting minerals for mqport to other 
countries and was not interested in the question 
of manufacturing anything out of those mine¬ 
rals. Dr. Fox made a reference to the year 1902 
when the Department possessed six specialised 
mineral m^^rts and was prepared for a big 
utiliiation drive. It was prevented by the 
Government and the experts were turned into 
simple mining injectors! 

The Government of India suddenly be¬ 
came active in its Geological Department after 
Japan entered the war, and particularly after 
the iom of Malay and Burma. British evacuee 
mlni^ experts from Burma found ready em¬ 
ployment here, Tlic parent bodies under which 
they had worked in the Burma mines have not 
gone into liquidation and it is not kimwn 
whether such evacuees drew salary both from 
tijeir finnir as also from the Government. Mr. K. 
C. Neogy, speaking in the Central Ixjgislative 
Assembly on September 14, 1942, expressed a 
shrewd suspicion that ’’ultimately the activities 
of this branch (utilisation) of the department 
witl be utiked lor the pm^se of rehabilitating 
in Imia, the CMiwerlul British financial interests 
which were dislodged from enemy occupied 
intamsts which were engaged in the 
iiniuu'al industry ip Malay and Burma.” Sub- 
acqpent evimts have tended only to confirm his 

hCr. Neogy investigated tlie activiries of the 
utihsalion Brands further. In reply to his ques- 
ticui ^ I^z*- B. E. Ambedkar 

sMed that the utilisation Branch would, with 
the hdp of mp&ek, prove despite and under- 
ta)^ sx^l-scale mkitig operations which might 
InxAudo the operation ^ experimental and pilot 
itels ihr smelthiit etc., up to the stai^ when it 
mkmm dear that prodnoriqn^ could be under* 
taksn hir emmmial Irma. In tiiie oounie of the 
saafk Xiply Dr. Ambai&ar gave materials for a 
of hk own atatement and the 
mm itkot oMa oui He stated that the Gdvem- 
lUfiiliijLoi' life CkSM^^lila 


ueneral Manager of the MawcM mhies of the 
Burma CJorporation, n^^sotiated wEh iSbkMmx 
Government for working the most plwising 
lead-sine mines at Zawar in the Itate. 

They secured the canceUatim $f pilfmem pf 
cempmsatim of the leme of the idi hy 
a private Indian firm and obtained a prospect* 
ing license from the Mewar Government, Had 
Dr. Ambedkar’s earlier professions been sincere, 
what prevented the Govemnrot to Worit the 
Zawar mines jointly with tlxe existing Indian 
leaseholder and why was it necessary to have 
the lease cancelled ? Dr. Ambedkar evaded the 
question when Mr. Neogy pointedly afifced: 
’’Before getting the Udaipur durbar obligingly 
to cancel this lease, was any attempt made by 
the Government to find out, whether any agree¬ 
ment could not be arrived at with that private 
pai^ for the purpose of enabling whatever 
activities the department wanted to be carried 
on r 

In the course of a debate on the same sub¬ 
ject on September 21, 1942, Pandit D. K. 
Maitra asked: ”Ib Dr. Ambedkar in a position 
to tell us that after the field-work is done and 
after tlie exploratory work k finished, when 
the Utilisation Branch recommefids that certain 
metals or mineral substances may be commer¬ 
cially mined, Indians will get the benefit out of 
it ? Is he pr^ared to give an assurance thai^ 
the money that will be spent on this Utilisa¬ 
tion Branch will eventually lead to the fostering 
of the Indian enterprise in the development of 
mineral industry, and not to the investment of 
British capital as has been our unfortunate ex¬ 
perience in the past ?” No assurance however 
came forward, from the Treasury Branches, to 
the effect that if the Utilization Branch decides 
that certain types of minerals could be developed 
in this country profitably, preference should, in 
the first instance, be given to Indian companies 
to work and develop them. When Mr, Jainna- 
das Mehta raised discussion about the esqiloita- 
tion of the mica mines by joint AngloS 
American interests to the excluswm of Indian 
commercial firms, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader of 
the House, frantically tried to bav© the dis¬ 
cussion stopped and ultimately suecekied in bis 
attopt on a ruling of the President, Sir Abdur 
Hahim, 

After incurring a lot of expenditur© on the 
mines, the Government of India have decided 
that ^e Zawar opmtions could not be consi¬ 
dered as a war project in view of the fact that 
no pilot plant eould get into production till very 
late in 1945, and that India and the Allied 
Natkms were already reeekmg a aubstanrial 
portion of t^r requbemimts from other soumea. 
llie Oeolcidcal Survey has finally recommended 
dkoontmeaime fmther prospectmg and ^ 



of tjit ^ Slit 

imMlw ^ nt*Wm i&i % 

stiTifttegie liM md «ltic» m 

alid in thB inlere^t ol Wiii hm h^ coispletely 
»<?^6ct«d. With iiiisieiwiiiig pfospecte of thi Tfe^ 
capture erf Buma, ii imay weli b© that ^e 
Imperialbtg desalt to have the SSav^ar mine 
closed la the interest of th© Burma Corporation 
miless the mines could be secured by the 
Corporation itself. It is understood that the 
Government of India are now trying to surren¬ 
der their lease, of the mines to the Mewar 
Qovernmept thug leaving the Mewar Durbar 
free to dispose of the concession in any way 
they like. The fear is entertained in informed 
quarters that tliis may be a devise for helping 
the Burma Corporation to secure the lease 
through diplomatic pressure of the Political 
Department, 

Petroleum Concessions and the Need for 
a New Mining Legislation 

The grant of petroleum prospecting licenses 
bv the provinces deserves attention. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy had asked the Government of India 
whether petroleum was included among the 
rninoraN with which the Utilisation Branch of 
the Geological Survey of India was concerned, 
•fn reply, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar stated that ac¬ 
cording to the present programme, that is in 

petroleum was not so included,—although 
sulphur, mica, tungsten or wolfram, and non- 
ferrous metals like lead, sine, copper and tin 
were included among minerals required for war 
purposes Ilie exclusion of petroleum from this 
list was mysterious and no explanation for it 
was put forward. 

It is widely believed—as it was plainly 
stated in a scientific journal—that n^t to 

carry on certain preliminary scientific investi¬ 
gations as regards the occurrence of oil in the 
Foothills of the Himalayas and other areas in 
India has already been granted by the provin¬ 
cial governments in favour of eertain well- 
known fcfl*eign concessionaires, Mr. Heogy, cm 
oilier occasions also, enquired of the Govern¬ 
ment of India the reason for the g^t of pros* 
pecting lic^oses for oil, a defence material, 
the provinces instead of keeping it under thek 
own responsibility. TJie Qewernment of India 
have denied even any knowledge of such a 
grant on the plea that regulation of mines and 
oilfields form a provincial subject. In the p^ 
Vinces under Sec. 9S, and in the others wi& 
subservieirt Ministries, it is not at all difficult 
to have licenses issued to most favoured parties. 
It Is desirable to elaniy once lor all the consU- 
tutioiial portion in rOcgieet of ndneral 
between the CMre and the ikerdhees. Under 
Umi Govanoimit of Aet JIM; “Bcjrti* 


tte of m/i tniximlt 

mmta to the -egloni io v®h tUeh 
^ development tmder Federal eontinrf Is de¬ 
clared by Federai law to be expedient Jm tlm 

r bUe interest* is a Central subieet, whik there 
m, entry in the Frovinctal Leg^lativ© List 
which stati*s that ^'Regulation of mines and 
mineral development i« subject to the preWsions 
of List 1 (the Federal list) with to rtpi- 
lation and devetepment under Federal aoni»ol’* 
No Federaf law hat so far been cnailed and 
therefore the provinces continue to posses® ftill 
freedom to frame their own mining taws and 
rules to regulate the grant <rf mineral MpeeS- 
sions in their territories* This ha# been the 
position since the introduction of the new re¬ 
forms in April 1937, but it require# revision. 
The regulation and devel<^^ent of oil* and 
strategic minerals as would be necessary rfor 
national defence should be in the hands of the 
Central Government. Expenence durtar the 
present war has definitely proved Centrid con¬ 
trol to be expedient in the public interest and 
the power to legislate for minerals of strategic 
and key indubtrial importance should rest with 
the Centre alone. The provinces have so far 
enjoyed this privilege by virtue of sufferance 
from the Centre and the position should now 
be made clear by means of appropriate legis¬ 
lation for giving effect to this policy. 


'"Churchill Must Go** — Wells 

Under the heading ^'Churchill Must Go,*' 
Mr. H. G Wells, in the Socialist I/ondon Week¬ 
ly Tribune, describes the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter as '*would*be British Fuehrer Mr* Wells 
writes: 

^Chui’chiirb ideology pioked up m the gswinson life 
of India, on the reefs ot South AInca, the matemai 
home and oonveraation of wealthy Conaeivfitive house¬ 
holds IS a pitiful jiunble of incoherent nonsenee. A boy 
scout IS better equipped. He has never given evidkKife 
of thmbiw extensively or any SOientifio or hhwwy 
capacity. Bis ignorance of oontemporary sootal and 
phyeteal sotenoe is eonspieimis. He he# served his pur¬ 
pose, and it is high time he retired before we fOtiet the 
debt we o^o him. We want him to he 

discredits us further, for his own soke as well #» ours, 
and if he takes all the Royalties in the wodd with hlm-*- 
80 ntueh the better for human hope. The ma^r is 
urgent’ ^ 


Princes* Resignation 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes have tendered resignaMcm in a body, 
but the causes which led to the addldftma of a 
drai#e st^ of this nature have yet teen 
iiia#% ful}y publie. In his statemebi to the 
preee, Nawab of Bhopal* of the 

Chambir, tes4ee£ta«d to dtamnbe lie Mm at 



lii^ m iW« be¬ 

tween m jwincee mi Ifee imranaount power. 
The diiteeneefl #eem to hove be^ seven-fold, 
tlie proWein** being (1) joint services, (2) pro¬ 
tection against atbicks from Britisli India, (3) 
attachment scheme, (4) industrial policy, 
(5) courts of arbitration, (0) post-war recons- 
tnioUon and (7) Treaty rights. A deputation 
of tile princes had waited on tiie Crown Re- 
pMentative, I^ird Wavell, some time before the 
lei^glildmn, with the object of obtaining olari- 
of tlies© problems. The Ticeroy’s repjy 
conveyed to them*by the Political Department 
of the Government of India has been reported 
in the Bmdmtan Times. 

^e Joint st^rvices scheme, in which the 
pfiikC^ agree generally that the smaller Indian 
S^teS which cannot by themselves maintain an 
eflkdimt standard of administration should co¬ 
operate with some other State or States to 
secure this essential end, has been supported by 
tbe Crown Uepresentative. 

In demanding protection against attacks 
from British India, the States have expressed 
the fear of Jatha invasions and campaigns 
against them in tlie British Indian press. Lord 
Wavell has assured them tliat the States will 
emtinne to revive protections whether from 
bMclese agitations against individual States 
directed from British India or from scurrilous 
attacks in tlic British Indian pree§. Such provi- 
Kiuns have been made in the Government of 
India Act itself and protection of the princes 
form an iipl>ortant item in the lists of special 
responsibilities for the Governor-General as well 
as the Governors. 

The States have claiinEcl an equal jiarticipa- 
tion mdth British India so far as tlie industrial 
jioliey is conoerned They demand production 
goods like machinery and fuel, etc,, on the same 
basis as the province*. The transference of 
capital fttun British India to the States to 
avoid the B. F. T* bas engaged the attention 
both of the State* and the Central Government 
abd this transference has been brought under 
the aupervWon of the latter. The control of 
i«iUt Under Sec. 94-A of the D. I, Rules 
hail 44*0 been a poifet of controversy. The in- 
life of the States has already b^n 
iMied up under this Rule in spite of their 
kmuii Vaunted Treaty Rights. An order has 
hetsp ksued to the State* for ^ecei^dng pay- 
MMb ha Britiah India for foods delivered to 
Buppiy Beportm^it and tho States have 
mmh resented it Uie mpiy of the Crown 
SeWaaentative oh imWtrial policy ha« been 
Mifr vague and has been confined mainly to 
mgiresaion of a piona wMh. The praliJein ol 
^ poet^war 4w tile Stat4 mi akx^ 


lar ancuine mi^ntion ot the h this 

respect also is not #«bral 

post-war rec^mstiwUon comnntteea, states 

have not bean adequai^f bod the 

princes have made a grievaame Of 

The remaining three eruoial have 

been left completely unsolved, file fences 
proposed that recourse to Court* of JbMtration 
should be had as a matter of right for resolving 
the issues which are justkiable or roteie to 
fiscal economic or financial mattes including 
the interpretation of Treaties apd Agreements, 
The Crown Representative has expressed his 
inability to. accept this proposal. TTie princes 
have been greatly alanneti by tlie attachment 
scheme, and the manner in which tlie India 

(Attachment of States) Act was rushed through 
the Parliament, without any cousuftation with 
the princes has, not unnaturally, confirmed 
their apprehension. The groups of States formed 
under the joint services or co-operative group¬ 
ing scheme will be some sort of coalition 
of the autocrat iirinees while the real 
|)ower will be exercised by the super¬ 
autocrat, the Political Agent. The States 
have been very much apprehensive of 
the merger scheme. The merger of small 
States into larger ones without consent of the 
merging states has involved the transference of 
the paramoubt power’s rights to the attachinlT 
statib. The Princes had earlier obtained an 
assurance that the functions of the Paramount 
Power would not be transferred to the British 
Indian Government. The Princes have failed in 
their attempt to secure a revision of the Instru¬ 
ment of Attachment so as to include in it the 
consent of the merging state, and the refusal of 
the Government to revise the Instrument has 
confirmed the Princes’ fear that the principle 
may be extended in future also to States not 
immediately concerned with the mei^er scheme. 

Too much fuss has been-—and is still beings 
made about what the princes call Treaty R^ts. 
These treaties are all in reality subsidiary 
alliances and the princes enjoy their “rights’’ 
under sufferance of the Faramouiit Power, 
Encroachments on these “lights** have syute- 
matically been made to meet Imikriill Ji©8d*. 
D>mastic rights and questions of Uiiisi'nle 
have always been determined In*pursuance 
of an Imperial policy ahd the Pi^inee*^ 
have been completely disregarded wlifi|ijCv«r 
they were in conflict with Imperial 
The recent order of the tedale Biree- 
torate to pay for their goods in Biflleb ImBa 
agaimt the protest wf the State And te Itpl- 
of the Control (d Cflfital teuea imW Id 
te ^te are the most recent msteme* of 41# 
helplessnm of the Frames againat ten Ointe#* 
a^t of India in g|>ite of wtet they ^ ## 
samsd Trea^ i l ^ ‘ ^ 



|i ..nol 

}«lt ''«h«ir (Mdbiii of 

h wi&* Jwfe «»^ 

Able to toko mp, fotioo ovoo for thok? mm 

urelfto «o«4t mM to e«»jW|> 

Iibi>oriaI iotereeim emm 4ri^4ber4^ ip 

any oo««t«>o Oot foiiotiiod by w 

Vieeioy. Ilje Chml^ of Friiaoos only sogMi 
tiie Ageoda for tbeir mooting, disoiw^on mm 
piaee only on aiotfji itoma of it aa have been ap¬ 
proved thfi £^o»m Representative; the tmct 
of draft resolution which was framed for di«- 
cuseion by ihe Chamber of Princes, and which 
could not be discussed, shows that unilateral 
action has systematically been taken to trample 
down their treaty rights The substance of the 
resolution whi^ has been published by the 
Hindustan Times is given below : 

The Chamber request^ Hie r.x;i*!!oii.-^ the Crown 
Eepreaentative to be pleased to convey to Hi» Majesty’s 
GoveriKnent the grave misgiving® and apprehensions 
aroused in the states, by the recent tendency to alter 
the Staten’ relationship with the Crown and to qualify 
the observance of I he Crown’s obligations, by umlatcral 
action without the consent of the states notwithstanding 
the solemn royal pronouncements that these treaty 
rights shall be maintained umrapairedf and the recent 
assurance eon\e>ed to the Indian princes by His 
Majesty’s Government that the fulfilment of the funda¬ 
mental obligations arising out of the treaties a^ sanads 
^maitifi (ill integral pait of His Majesty’s Crovemments 
policy 

The Chamber further requests H E the Crown 
Representatne to convey this expression of their devo¬ 
tion to his Imperial Majesly the King Emperor, with 
the rfsjieetful submis^uon that in this matter of funda¬ 
mental importance to the «’oiilinuance of their relation¬ 
ship with the Crown, the Indian princes solicit His 
Majesty s petsonal good offices to ensure an early and 
satisfactory announcement. 

Invoking the personal good office? of Hi? 
Majesty is irrelevant as the doct4*ine of Minis¬ 
terial responsibility in the British constitution 
restricts the rights of the British King to act 
otherwise than on the advice of the Cabinet. 


^ lii mmm Mi % wm abibnab MMM m# 

aiwfetB tiAt ff hcntmiml*. oWiaa It wiii wn 

soii^t nv^labfe,tdrfeup^^ mm 

mm tpaxdieit tn that 
wh'lki m of A la 
pwinmy p»^nt was lip®* m wn 

fidlK IM VokOltarily madi^ iwhoolK. 

*Tki mmi dsseuwnd the for 

iOUnkig a of requhm iM was 

of the opiniida ml* l:| Would be. i^eessary m 

new iminlng' tmipi The ineets&iir ntotel WBh ap- 
prqyal Oovomy ro ^ immr 

As regard* , the eiuAtor^ deproa««d tii« 

meeting unaminimidy apnaed that their^ IMim be m 
separate schools, anil ffiat fiill facdUks nhWtkl 
to the membett of the denvemtid eMiWiW «*# in 
ordmarv etate eohoota, luld ipilil aesiiAanne Iw Wiy of 
stipendB and frei^lW. be afforded to Am 

On the queatioii m teehAloal edueatioii, tM IpeetbW 
was of the opinicm fhat tecMf&l edu«all<m pwM W 
run parallel to geheral jaAthaWeA and tihmM baye ihh 
same staiges—pnmafy, inteniifdiatf and 

degree—and that the degree eoumn should be mansAed 
by the university, and the otliew by a apeeiel hmed 
of technical education , 

The meeting eoncluded with » 
on university aM high eohool edueatioA* It wa« 
moushr accepted Alt the mtermediaA egamilmnd 
should be abolwhc^d and one year of h» ooqnie lAeuld 
be added to the degree course and the otbgr yeiur to the 
high school course, the total number of ye^i® tequited 
to take the degree not beinl: exceeded. 

It has been estimated that tlie years 
e*ducational seheme of the United Frovineeg in 
the post-war period involves an expenditure ot 
Rs 21,12,S7,fi^ on junior basic school^ and 
Kj 9. 16,22,47 290 on senior bask schools* 

Mass Educatim to be Made Compubefy 
in Madras 

The report on Educational Fost^War 
construction prepared by tlie D. F.I, bat re¬ 
cently been considered by the sub-committee of 
the Post-War Reconstruction Departoent of 
the Government of Madras. The Ckiinmilteo 
agreed that 


"l7. P, Edtumim Plan 

The United Provinces, like Madras, is 
forging lAead with schemes of postrwar deve¬ 
lopment of education. A ccnninittee of officials, 
nop-offieials, and eminent educaikmists of the 
province has been apfminted by the GoVirom’ 
to discuss the post-war development schenw* 
of the Education Department of ^e U P. 
Ooverpmont. Tke committee recently met and 
the following deciaimis wore made : 

The meeting was of the opimon i^t coinpuliKwy 
^UOStiqn should be introduced in selected sreos till the 
Iwk provines we» coveted The. Government propoe^ 
cMiaigsd that Ak be done in SO yeom, bat ''Ae 
thought ^Ukat mM Won too 1^ and Act 
4 Aolid be poMmb to mmm Ao dmM losult* j& 
wmp yOftie Ac sch^e winked eocoeoAmy 

?iB KS*es::n:'S! 


Coippukory educotiou lor both boys and girls of all 
eommumties should be introduced in all areas, in Ae 
first plaee from standards 1 to % providing sAhthmal 
accomimodaiicm and staff to the extent neeeiiiry m 
areas already served by e«iating achoole, and opening 
new achook sn schooUm hmas with sufficient poimla- 
tion, asai buHdizm them mp to V Btaadnrd schem 
It was agreed iliat, altir the cnlirtBmn m 
ednea^ up A V fftAdanl had bean ompAit #n 
further step mould be taken of jwtending compkpn 
to Hie VI, VII and VIE itandaA by stagee* , 

It was agmod Huit mpmU provision idieiki bo 
made for elementary aaboeda for gids in aH^MSa in 
wkiflh co^jdueatkm wwo hot Ally Oomihk* 'i. . 

it was agreed that Aeie should be AiOOnaperable 
increase k Ark Goik«m,for mm ftot 

mom t T. Coboges fmr women mom be amm; iM 
that these mstiHdtois shmiM be gpa«ad &m amas 
hitherto iiiu>rovldad With gieh inatMkng 

In lUgnJi, the Qovcrimmt A in 

jdovi^ wgyn and tko of 

mbmatte. etkH bmi bofm i^m to tk# * 





Ibe iumsit muxx^i. Tb^ IfbufuibKii Tinmy 
ikihsm imam U#t this hitdh be* 
twe0) ibe priem Ibe immiMiint power, 
Tbe liWemieea eeem to biive been seven-fold, 
tbe prcd>tems b^iuf (1) joint services, (2) pro¬ 
tection British India, (3) 

the nttadiinent scheme, <4) industrial policy, 
(3) COdt^ of arbitration, (6) post-war recons- 
tmcipn and {7) Treafy rights A deputation 
of m princes had waited on the Crown Be- 
preii^^lative, Lord Wavell, some time before the 
ioidM#an, with the obieet of obtaining clari- 
theifo problems* The Viceroy^s reply 
fOWWod to them^by the Political Det)artinent 
erf tlia ^vernment of India has been reportctl 
in the MMman Timm. 

Ilie joint services scheme, in which the 
princbi ai^ee generally that the smaller Indian 
ttates which cannot themselves maintain an 
eSchmt i^ndard of administration should co¬ 
operate witli some other State or States to 
seenrt this essential end, has been supported by 
the Otown Representative. 

In demanding protection against attacks 
from British India, the States have expressed 
the fear of Jatha invasions and (-ainpaigns 
against them in the British Indian press. Lord 
Wavell has assured Uiem that the States will 
continue to receive protections whether from 
baaelesa agitations against individual States 
directed from Brj^sh India or from scurrilous 
attacks In tlie British Indian pres^. Such provi- 
sioiw have been made in the Government of 
India -Act itself and protection of the princes 
form an hpportant item in the lists of special 
reepcrnaibtlitles for the Governor-General as well 
at Governor#. 

The Stafoi have elaimS^ an equal participa¬ 
tion lifitn British India so far as the industrial 
pol^ir je comwmed. They demand production 
goode like machinery and fuel, etc., on the same 
biiii as province#. The transference of 
capital from British India to the States to 
avoid the & F. T has engaged the attention 
Wf the States and tlie Central Government 
apd tridielerence has been brought under 
of the latter The control of 
capital tStfoe under Stc, IMhA of the G. 1 Rules 
him Mm kmm a pniht of ctmtroversy. The in* 
liliMtl B<a^ of Ihe Slates has already been 
Up under this Rule in spite of their 
vaunted Treaty Rights. An order has 
hm Issued to the Btates for reedving pay- 
In Biitldi India te ^aodi delivered to 
the iappiy and ^ States have 

iwsentod IL ^ The iwfdf of the Grown 
Ufi MUtria! pidley has been 
iwmr v 4 |^ andi km been r^ned mafoly to 
eapression 4)f a pioiis widb. The pteiMw of 
pudHihr Btilm 


lar anAthe Intention of the Govemaawtt ^ this 
respect also is not quit© 4m. jln w Urtiitil 
post-war reconstruction eiUUinitfoe^ tliaaliliii 
have not been adequatdjr rcjutowWod 'mi Ufo 
princes have made a grievance of it 

The remaking three crucial pfcfo hUve 
been left completely unsolved, The frkces 
proposed that recourse to Courts of Arbitration 
should be had as a matter of right for resolving 
the issues which are justiciable or relate to 
fiscal economic or financial matter® kelndkg 
the interpretation of Treaties apd Agreements, 
The Crown Representative has expressed his 
inability ta accept this proposal. The princes 
have been greatly alarmed by the attachment 
scheme, and the manner in wliich the India 
(Attachment of States) Act was rushed throu^ 
the Parliament, without any consultation with 
the princes has, not unnaturally, confirmed 
their apprehension. The groups of States formed 
under the joint sendees or <'u-(jpei‘ative group¬ 
ing scheme will be some sort, of a coalition 
of the autocrat princes while the real 
power will be exercised by the super¬ 
autocrat, the Political Agent. The States 
have been very much apprehensive of 
the merger scheme. The merger of small 
States into larger ones without consent of the 
merging states has involved the transference of 
tlie paramount power’s rights to the attachinlT 
states. The Princes had earlier obtained an 
assurance tliat the functions of the Paramount 
Power would not be transferred to the British 
Indian Government. The Princes have failed in 
their attempt to secure a revision of the Instru¬ 
ment of Attachment so as to include in it the 
consent of the merging state, and the refusal of 
the Government to revise the Instrument has 
confirmed the Princes’ fear tliat the principle 
may be extended in future also to States not 
immediately concerned with the merger scheme. 

Too much fuse has been—and i# still b^g— 
made about what die princes ©all Treafy I^ts. 
These ri'catics are all in rddlty mibridkry* 
alliances and the princes ©ajoy thsfefir 
und®r sufieranee of the Piwmttmat P^©r. 
Endroariimmts on these have ayata- 

matically been made to meqi needs. 

I^nacitic rights and questfopa pi nrferul© 
have always been iletermiWed k pumanwl 
of an Imperial policy and tb© Prinae#^ fl^ik 
have been cokidfii^ disit^pyrded wbanevar 
they yme in confliet wtdi liifMerial bMesk* 
The rCeent order of the Te^^ifo pkee^ 
toralo to pay for tb# goads k BrldHi BiiRa 
agaM the protest lof dm ttafos mi k# ap|d|r 
carion of the Gontrd of Cklrik} hmm mml to 
thb States ihre the inoii meat kri^mes al m 
bc^lessnees itf ihe Prinks amdikt the GmMrf* 
meat of^ladia k Wifo ^ 





f»f W tWf free«|w 0r^PPi' 
k also m tlMsijr #0 

iibk t 0 wtn for ^oWr 

feihft Wtei p«fli 0dton tetk U ^(}^j®|k!l 1 ^ 
laaperjal teterest^v oannoft m 

aay <ia««tioii i^fekh is not faVoirred 
Vicomy. Tbe Qiamber of Br|o^ only si^^est 
the agehtla for their xtteetitig, discussion tiW 
place only on such items of it as have been ap* 
proved by tlie Crown Eepresentative; the toact 
of draft resolution which was framed for ihs- 
cuseion by the Chamber of Princes, and wbkh 
could not be discussed, shows that Unilateral 
action has systematically been taken to Urample 
down their treaty rights The substance of the 
resolution which has been published by the 
Hindustan Times is given below , 

The Chamber requests Hjs ExceUency the Cro¥m 
Re|f>r6>«'nfcatne to be pleased to convey to His MiijestyV 
Government the grave misgivings and apprehensions 
aroused in the states by the recent tendency to alter 
the statfs’ lelationship with the Crown and to qualify 
the observance of the Crown’s (obligations by unilateral 
action without the con<«ent of the states notwithstanding 
the solemn royal pronouncements that these treaty 
nghts shall be maintained unimpaired, ami the recent 
assurance wnveyed to the Indian pnnces by His 
Majesty’s Government that the fulfilment of the funtte- 
mental obligations arising out of tlie treaties and sanads 
iiemams an integral part of His Majesty’s Government’s 
policy 

The Chamber further requests H £ the Crown 
Represimtative to lonvey this expression of their devo¬ 
tion to hi^ Imperial Majesty the King Emperor, with 
the respectful wbmisaion that m this matter of funda¬ 
mental importance to th<^ continuance of their relation¬ 
ship with the Crown, the Indian pnnces solicit His 
Majesty’s personal good offices to ensure an early and 
saiisfaotorv announcement * 

Invoking the personal good offices of Hie 
Majesty m irrelevant as the doctrine of Minis¬ 
terial responsibility in the British constitution 
restricts the rights of the Bmieh King to act 
' otherwise tlian on the advice of the CaWiet 

P* Educestmi Plan 

The United Provinces, like Madras, }» 
forging ahead with schenaes of post-war dete- 
of edueatton. A conahiiutee of oftriak, 
nop-oficials, aud minent Odweationkti of the 
province has been ai^inted by the Qov^timw 
to diacufis post-war developMut seheitieg 
of the Hddci^on !>epartin€nt of the U. P. 
Ooviemna^i The ©ohimittee recently met atwl 
the following deciaioBs were mhde : 

The aMte was pf the ppiinoa that oompulw 
«diiqf|kx| Aoalla be to srieetod mm dU m 

WvhMW w«» poveiied Tbe, 
eiwiwfsdtha^ mk hhwdd 1w dM in 90 
fiMiaw thought that that mM patoo kWf m ^at 
it«h<Hw be ponible |» m dcsM JonOW > 


•cJixn^jg. 

gtrk ith^l avalkihle, ghr!« up tolhe age of 10 mm 
adakkied into boys a^oola, pravidod thht thit0 m a 
sidistmal of W.WXMI# toaphti^ in tto 

tef-aaftas titt w 

IWm gulli weW votddtiw niadiiig in hm khook^ 
*fk» meoldni then diwuseod th«| lot 

ti^offig ft Jaifo number of teaohi^m toquiiid 
of die opinion that it would ha neeesaary W Oph 
new training eci}l%i The l»weth*t ndttd indi ap^ 
prqyal OoVcmuHm. k hid a Mic bupih it 

of gkl« high Miioohi pmahm the provim' 

As regftidft the oteam ^ dnpremodi ebsifft. the 
meeting unanimously oo^ded that inhere dumld be bb 
separate schools, and that fuff Iwnmtes siiotitd he gh^it 
to the memhem of fdMw to ik 

ordinary state sebooift, and ipiml asstsiwmo, by way of 
stipenos and freeshipa inbOltll % afforded to them. 

On the question of tftclimM) education, the meeting 
was of the pinion that tmpal tdiKSMm eboedd be 
run parallel to general m % 

same stages^nmaiy^ IhMdiw, intermediate aM 
degree^nd that the dsgtoee courkf should he xnahsueu 
by the university, ahd ^ Ptbem h ip^lal b<m 
of teehmcal education* 

The meetmg concluded with a ffinfiwd dtswisaion 
on university and high school educatinii< k m unani- 
mouslv aceept^ed that Uie mtemaedim nmuiiafttion 
should be aholwhed and one year of m coqrfte i^uld 
be added to the degree course and the othpr year to the 
high school course, the Uokl number oi yeam inquired 
to take the degree not beShg eaeeeded. 

It has been cstuumd that the ^ yws 
educational scheme of the United Pmyineea k 
the post-war period involves an expendfiure pf 
Es 21,12,87,6^ on junior basic schools and 
Eb i6;22,47 200 on senior basic schools. 

Mass Educasim to be Made Cdmptdsoff 
in Madras 

The report on Educarionbl Post-lJifir Re¬ 
construction prepared by tlie O. P. t has re¬ 
cently been considmd by the fub-e«k»aittee of 
the Post-War Eeconstructioh J)cpari«ihent of 
the Government of Madras. The Committed 
Agreed that 

ConmukotT eduoaucn k» bodi bays and gOls of ah 
communjlma mould be mtroduoed In alt asm in the 
6rst plans hrom stamkras 1 to v^ p^dhig aMtkmd 
a(^oomttiodattoii and stftf to dm eiEient mmimy ,m 
areas already served by exuting fdbook and mikimd 
new aeboois in aohoolkss ateaa with auffiiieni nopeda- 
tfon, and bidjdii« them up to V wdmm 

It was afmod tbit, altar the fimma m mmuhm 
eduoMibi Up to V Standard had been qrnikpe^ 

It was aaneid that prpyiaion dmsld be 
made ler eteediaiy aebools loe gma m all areas hi 
which co-edueaiioa m$ not fully possible. 

It was agreed tM there should be a (KUdidaieblc 
mcrease in m nw#«r of Aria CoUegsa fer wonuii that 
more t T. Cohkm for wosaeu sliiid be oikded, add 
that these imkmiim abould Ik tMid ovw areas 
hitherto unprovided with sueh ktslmiona, 

In iim Qovmmmt jb buoy im 

wm mid mmmi lor die deolid ol 

eHOet biw >tma |k«a at ’ 
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Primary Edacatioii Act passed by the Bengal 
Legislature years ago* although tlic Primary 
Education cess has been collected in some 
areas. 

The Education Sub-Committee of the 
Foat-War Reconstruction in Bengal recently 
eonaidftred the problem of secondaiy education 
and decided that a selective process should be 
adopted for deciding which boys and girls shall 
be provided with special facilities for higjier 
acadepvic learning. Way is also'being cleared 
for the passage of the Secondary Education 
Bill for the curtailment of education by hand¬ 
ing over important powers of the Legislature to 
the Governor. Tlie measure hag found eager 
and active support with the European members 
of the Bengal IjCgislature, the prop of the 
present Ministiy and the upholders of the 
Imperialist jmlicy of dtmial of education. 

Cerruptim and Bribery Rampant in 
Food Administration 

Hindiistan Standards New Ot'Un corres¬ 
pondent reports : 

New Delhi, Dec. 16.—Son Rational findingH that cor- 
rupUon, briliery and petty harassment by minor officials, 
are ranipant in the food administration of the wmntry, 
are contumed m a Noluminous report submitted by M- 
S. Butler, officer on special duty, who toured many of 
die provincoK in order to report on the (»overnmerit 
drain Purchases Schemes. 

Mr. Butler says, “In no food administration is hero 
complete absenw* of any bnticry and coiTuption** and 
that “aootiier aspect, more serious perhaps than bribciy 

oorniption. is that of petty harassment by minor 
afficials. ITial it goes on to a fairly extensive degree* 
there is no dtmbt. That it should and must be eliminated 
i« equally undisputed,” That Provincial and State 
iioveroments do not p^narally speaking, “take sufficient 
ii|>eci6o aieps in this dircotto, is, I am afraid, a fact.'* 

it is understood that Government am now 
seriousb'’ ■'onKidering as to what is the best way of 
eliminating rornijfion and bribciy. In this connection. 
I understand, a special branch within each Food Con¬ 
trol Administration, dealing with the elimination of 
bribery and corruidion, may be set up. The Central 
Oovernment seems to nave bi-ought the matter to the 
notioe of Uic Provincial Governments, who are bein4 
urged to take effective steps to counteract such practices. 

Allcgntiuiig about scriouH cagCH of corrupt 
lion have been made in the presg and within 
tlie l>e^g)atui‘e before now, all to no or little 
effect. It is hardly likely tliat this report will 
produce any better results. Bribery, corruption 
jlnd inefficiency are the inevitable conseciuenees 
of DMde et Impem, which means keeping time- 
servers and reactionaries in positions of trust. 

Nature of Corruption in Railway 
Admmistraiion Remaied 

The staff correspondent of the National 
Caw rejports: 

A nuinher of geoMitioliiftl and ntsrtling disclosures 
l«r w*B iiiuqpiifttioii; ire«e made in tbs ooum 


of a lengthy siatoment by Om Prakash, an Out Agency 
Clerk at Baghpat,. relating to the case against 91 per¬ 
sons including *Mr, H. M. Nolan, Superintendent, 8. S. 
Light Railway; Mr. D’Coeta, Traffic Xnepector, seven 
Station Mastem, a railway contractor and a number oi 
phrominent sugar Merchants of the United Provinces, 
proceeding in the court of E. B. Vinod Chand, Special 
Magistrate at Meerut, under the various sections of tlie 
Indian Penal Code and the Defence of India Rules; 
This case is described as the most sensational case of 
profiteering, bribery and corruption of the present war 
in Northern India: Om Prakash who was also one of 
the accused in the case has been given Eing*S Pardon: 
According to a rough estimate about. Re. 800,000 were 
paid a.s a bribe ana approximately ‘double of this 
amount was made by the accused merchants as profit by 
welling sugar tmd Gur, etc., in the black market and 
contravening the various regulations of the Sugar Ct»n- 
trol Orde.r: 

There was a surprise to-day in the court when 
Labia Prasliad, Station Master, Kandhla, who had 
been doclar^ absconder by the court, surrendered him¬ 
self remaining under ground for over an year. He was 
immediately taken in police custody. 

Among some of the facts which the approver Om 
Prakash had disclosed so far in the court during the 
course of his statement were that tiliousandH of rupees 
wore taken a« bribe in the name of police, a number 
of documents were either tom or destioyed, thousands 
of railway receipts were antidated and written by the 
merchants themselves, and the signatures of the goods 
clerk were forged, railway receipts were prepared even 
without the foiwarding notes, without the actual 
delivery of goods at the railway station, unauthorised 
railway receipt forms wtu'e printed, thousands of fictitious 
entries weie made* and several orders of the Districjl^ 
Migi'^tiute w(re di'Uhciately defied. 

The heiinng ol the eabc ib proceeding. 

Strictures on Jspahanis Expected 
m Woodhead Reports 

The i\ational CaU'a Delhi correspondent 
reports tiiat the first part of the Woodhead 
Report is likely to be issued some time in 
January while the second part is expected to 
be issued in Mareli. The first part will deal 
with the famine in Bengal and the second part 
will make recommendations regarding procure¬ 
ment and food supply. The correspondent sayt: 

It IS understood that the Woodhead Commission 
IS taking due notice of the findings of the Braund 
(*omraittee which purports to throw responsibiUty for 
IVngal on the Government of India rath^ than on the 
Govemnu nt of Bengal. The Woodhead Commission. ;t 
IS understood, is likely to wliite-Wasb the conduct of 
(he various governments involved by showing that tlie 
Bengal famine was consequential on so many factoi-s 
that blame cannot be made to rest on any single 
authority. I further understand that very serious 
strictures are likely to be passed on the conduct of the 
Bengal Food Procurement Agency wiiiih is in the hands 
of a famous Muslim League firm of Ispahanis. 

The report, I believe, will be unanimous, the Indian 
members concurring to the findings of Sir Jo'hn Wood- 
head and bis colleagues, and the feeling is that this 
unanimity may be achieved at the expense of frankness. 

Imperialism in Asia Doomed 

A sharp contrast to the bulletin . of tlie 
American .Foreign Policy Association i$ pr<H 



Hufiai 


vhM ki tiie ImlMn 0I ih» Fd^iiis Actions 
Ittitiituie* Tht United Pm$ Amrnm 
tiukt thij^ Mletin m the V. B, Govemomt 
to atte£a|>t to obtain at the Fecite Itdatefl 
Inirt^tute Gonfereiiee, to be held in New York 
In January 1945, frtnn the Europei^ coloznal 
flowers an agreement to the imequivocal and 
detcits programing under whieh ihe peoples 
of Burma, Malay/Indo-China and East Indies 
would be assured of self-government in “fore¬ 
seeable future.” The author Lawrence Salisbury 
says: 

An tiRori must be made now beoause America’s 
^^bargaiiuBg pcnrer” amoua tbe Allies would be greatly 
lessened ihth the defeat of Germany and *‘we may miss 
a great opportunity of ridding the world of the ever 
latent threat to the global and mter-racial war” He 
adds, ‘Impenaliem in Asia is doomed” and “whatever 
may be the attitude of the colonial Powers the people 
of Asia will eventually achieve self-government.” Theie- 
fore in their best interest Amenca and her European 
Allies aliould realise that “it is wiser to yield strength 
to the glowing aspirations of the colonial Asiatics than 
to delay until they are forced to yield from weakness.” 
He said America’s ‘ prolonged silence” on the issue of 
colonial independence meant “tacit commitment to 
support the imperial system which will inevitably come 
to an end” He warned that the Jap propaganda for 
pan-Asia will continue in the post-war, “seising every 
opportunity of creating among the other Asiatics 
hatred of the whites.” Hence unless America and the 
European Powers co-operated the “enlightened policy 
tfhich treats the Asiatics as potential equals in the 
world affairs” Japan’s purpose Ho fight next time with 
Asia solidly behind her” would more probably be 
achieved He said m such a war China might be on the 
side of Japan, “for if our policy m S<outh-East Asia 
proves to be a failure, our policy everywhere in East 
Asia will have failed.” 

No solution of the Asiatic problem is con¬ 
ceivable until and unless India attain her free¬ 
dom. Programmes for Burma, Malay, Indo- 
China and the East Indies, in spite of their un¬ 
equivocality and definiteness, will be useless 
and futile with India remaining “a vast prison 
house with the key at the White HaII,” 

^03 Detenus Die in Bengal Jails 

During question hour in the Bengal Le^s- 
lative Assembly, on December 12, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Chief Minister in¬ 
formed the House that the number of persons 
detained without trial who died during deten¬ 
tion was 59 in 1943 and 44 in 1942. tlie increase 
in death was, in the GovemmenPs opinion, due 
t6 admission of a large number of prisoners in a 
bad state of health. The number of prisoners 
who were released due to ill hesAtk was 97 k 
19^ and 44 m 1944* ^ 

Wa are unable to appeciate the added 
amount of security obtained by the Britkh 
Empire by imprisoning lorpa numbers of pri^ 
acmers in a bad state of heath. A perusal ol the 
mml^meioasde of Hxe pmmdvign of the Boagri 
Legislative Assembly mypais ^ vmay 
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eases ol ae#eel of the health of the 4etei»ii 
in eome ImdanciS resilient In the death of 
the sufferers. The parliamentary seerftary% 
rep^y reveals a state of affairs which deserves 
the severest oondomnation of the present jail 
administration ol the provinee. profor^oo 
of deaths appears all the more alarming when 
we remember 8ir Na*imudd|B*s itiddmatfc that 
there were 1577 such prisoners in dHoniloii. 

Control of Colonim 

A bulletin issued by the Foreign Folicy 
Association, New York, says that the desire 
for national independence ambng Asiatic peoples 
can no longer be checked, even by force. The 
Association has suggested a three-fold policy. 
Firstly, the United Nations, instead of retsum- 
ing the Japanese occupied areas to their pre¬ 
vious colonial rulers, should establish an inter¬ 
national trusteeship over them. Secondly* 
specific dates should be set when this trust 
could reasonably be expected to be terminated. 
Thirdly, that during the period of tmstceship, 
every effort should be made to provide the 
dependent peoples with education in political 
and economic matters. Peoples of Asia have 
knowledge of how these theories of trusteelihip 
and white man^s burden have worked out in 
Africa and Asia. Given any option they would 
want to manage their own affairs, even if it be 
attended with a temporary chaos, rather than 
remain under foreign ^ rule. The Association 
further says, “The difficulty of liquidating ike 
heritage of empire in subject countries must be 
accomplished in as orderly a manner as poS^ 
sible if chaos is to be prevented.'* AjiiaUcs have 
found to their cost that such pleas are put 
forward not for the liquidation of an Empire 
but for the continuance of it in a modMed 
form. 

War Effort Load Heaviest on 
Indian Peasant 

The Commander-in-Ohief, General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck at a press conference todgy 
gave some impressions of his recent tour of 
India. He acknowledged that even the humblest 
in India were bearing the hwden of war effort, 
and that the sacrifice which the Indian peasant 
with his small margin of reserve was calM upon 
to make was severer than the deprivatiim of 
comfort which people in other countries with 
hig^r standards suffer. 

Replying to question whether the burden 
on the civil population would increase with the 
increase in the tempo of the war against Japan, 
the C-in-C said one hoped not. He a(kled ae 
more resourced became available from oreraem, 
it should not be nacossary to damand so tnunll 
1 from to an long aa to wgr aigtoH 
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Qmmxy <$oatiikued those resources were dM-^ 
cult to come by. can assure you that the 
€k>vernment ol India has this matter very much 
in mind. The strain on the civil population 
should not be increased to a point at which it 
becptnes unbearable.*’ 

in the Emolumems of British 
mm Indian Troops 

In reply to a question put by Mr. K. C. 
Keogy in tlie Central Legislative Assembly on 
Kov. 3, last. Mr. C. M, Trivedi, on behalf of 
the Government) made a statement about the 
dtfterence between •the emoluments of a British 
soldier serving in India and of an Indian sol¬ 
dier serving abroad. The hgures are given 
below: 

BrUiah other ranks serving in India (i.e., outnde 
iheir oum cowiUryj;— 

Monthly emolumentfi 

PllVAISi— 

(PnvAte alter S years’ service) Es. 119-12-0 

KOM-COMMISSIOMBD OrfICEBfi— 

Oorporal 142-9-0 

Sergeant 171-1-0 

Warrant OrnoEBs— 

Claai U (8ub-Oonduotar) 262-0-0 

Class I (Conductor) 307-15-0 

Indtan toktien serving outside India :— 

'BwVATEft— 

(Sepoy after 3 years* servioe) 44-S-O 

NON-COMMlBBIONEn OfTIC!KBS— 

Kaik 66-0-0 

Havildar 66-00 

VxcsaoT's Com MISSIONS Officers— 
aamadar 106-6-183 

fiubedar 183_in_4223 

In addition to the monthly emolument, 
the married British soldier gets a marriage 
allowance at the following rates : 

For wifi .. Rs. 80 

For Wife and 1 child .. 86 

For wile and 2 tshildren .. 136 

For wife and 3 .. 181 

Each additional child .. 46 

^ In his report, Lord Munster has suggested 
Several amenities for the British troops, but the 
conditions ol Indian troops serving inside and 
outside India, has mot merited the attention of 
either of his Lordship or the British or Indian 
Governments. 

Indk^s Nm^West Frontier 

The Imder^B special New Delhi represen¬ 
tative reports that an Af^sn Military Mission 
bus Arrived in New Delhi. With the emergence 
of Bussia on the world’s diplomatic chess-board, 
India’s North-West Frontier is again coming 
into lime-light as a bulwark of defence of the 
British JEknpire in India. A committee under 
the chairmanship of General Tucker is already 
somminlng the problem of frontier in regard 
both to the tribal ai|>eet and future defence 
. Ilnei The arrival of the Afihaa Miiiti» Mis- 
iion al a time when the Tucker Cbsmmttee is 


at work may be of some diplomatic signifioance. 
it is for the first time that a military mission 
from a neighbouring country has come to visit 
India during the war. Formerly goodwill or 
cultural missions have toured the country from 
Siam, Turkey and Iran. According to an ofil- 
cial statement, the Afghan mission has come to 
study Indian Army methods. 

Muslim League Politics 

Muslim League politics in this count:^ has 
developed three different characteristics, (i) one 
for Mr. Jinnah as Dictator, (ii) one for 'the pro¬ 
vinces where the League is in opposition and 
(iii) one for the provinces where it is in ofiBloe. 
The worthlessness of Mr. Jinnah’s long stand¬ 
ing grievance against the Congress parliamen¬ 
tary Board of the Working Committee in that 
it interfered in provincial administration has 
been proved by his uncalled-for intervention in 
Sind politics after Mr. Roger Thomas had been 
appointed Minister by the Sind Premier. The 
opportunist policy pursued in the provinces has 
also been exposed. In the Punjab, the League 
opposed the Members’ Salary Enhancement 
Bill on grounds of principle demanding that 
any extra money should go to the small sala¬ 
ried people, while in Bengal such a Bill is being 
sponsored by the League to put more money in* 
the pockets of the League members of the 
Legislature at a time when the petty clerks 
and school teachers, i.'u'iruiri: a large number 
of their brothers in faith, are starving. In the 
Punjab the Leaguers have suddenly become 
conscious about the political prisoners and 
have demanded their release condemning the 
government action as “crushing the civil liber¬ 
ties of the people.*’ The Punjab Premier has 
given a fit reply to them when he challenged 
the Leaguers who, he said, had one high com¬ 
mand and one leader, to release all political 
prisoners and detenus in the N.-W. F. P., Sind, 
Bengal and Assam, and then press such motions^ 
in the Punjab Assembly. In respect of the 
states also the same dual policy is pursued. In 
I^ndu majority states, where the Ruler is a 
Muslim, separatism is condemned but if the 
Ruler is a Hindu separatiam is fostered. In the 
Hindu majority states where the Ruler is a 
Muslim, dictatorship is applauded as being the 
best arrangement, but where the Ruler is a 
Hindu popular government is dmand^. 

Index of **The Modmt Review** 

On account of restriction on paper it b a ff 
not been possible for m to publish in this issue 
the index of the sevanty-sixth (July-Deconber, 
1944) volume of The Madeim Review, Headers 
desirous of obtaining it should write to tha 
Modem Review Ofice enclosing ona* 

stan^) lor ptriftiagi. 





THE womu AND THE WAS 

By KM)AR KATH CSATimri 


Thd end of the year leavea the position of the 
Allies on the Western front in a state of finx. 
This is an anti-climax to the inspired news we 
have hmi receivihg from that quarter regard¬ 
ing the desperate straits to which the German 
defenders have been reduced. After the magni¬ 
ficently executed landing operations of the 
Allies in June, the real war-situation became 
secondary in importance on the ^'News-front” 
the head lines being repeatedly and conti¬ 
nuously pirated by this allied spokesman and 
that predicting an early and summary collapse 
of the Germans on the West Mr Churchill 
predicted victory by the end of summer in the 
first instance, then bv the end of autumn and 
finally after many disappointments discreetly 
refused to think of victory at all for the present. 
American spokesmen wore no less optimistic 
and even amongst the Allied fighting generals 
manv broke out in prophecies Field-Marshal 
Montgomery being the most optimistic The 
earlier checks in Normandy cooled down the 
optimi<«ts for a while but after the German 
started their retreat to the frontiers, they 
gu^^hed forth again into a veritable spate of 
amateur strategy and moek-beroic perorations 
about the future Even the very distinct 
set-back in Holland and the very stiff opposi¬ 
tion encountered in the Palatinate and 
elsewhere failed to daunt these oracles even 
though Mr Churchill himself cooled down to a 
more cautious vein. It is this back-ground 
against which the present German thrust comes 
out io such a violent contrast 

We do not think the Allied commanders- 
in-the-field were under any delusion whatever 
the position might have been in the Supreme 
“••War Council, for the facts of situation were 
standing out in stark relief after the German 
master-plan stood revealed in Eastern Europe. 
There after an orderly retreat across hundr^s 
of miles of devastated Soviet territory, the 
German defenders stood to battle on the ap¬ 
proaches to the Reich. Thereafter* the fighting 
took on a new orientation. On the coastal terri¬ 
tories of the Baltic States, on the marches of 
East* Prussia* across the heart of Poland and 
on the foothills of Carpathians a series of grim 
show-downs took place in which the defenders 
fought for each square yard of territory with a 
ferocity and ^ill that Mied all thoughts of an 
immineat collapse. The debacle in Rumania, 
the defection of Finland and the seemingly 
total collapse of the defences in the Balkans 
’#ere all ma|or <Bea«ters an^ if the Germans 
Were in reality at thdr last fai^,' as Mr. Qiur* 


chill and other Allied spokesmen led the world 
to believe, then the Wehrmaebt would never 
have been able to ptdl the defence together out 
of such desperate straits. The Wehrmacht 
succeeded, at that time, in establishing the 
defence on fresh lines where it materially suc¬ 
ceeded in containing the Soviets* Skssaults 
en^mame. The defence line in Warsaw stood in 
s^He of the very violent tlmigts of the SovletB 
forces—raided as it was most substantially by 
the truly valiant "foriom hope** attempts of 
“General Bor” and his gallant and heroic two 
hundred thousand Polish patriots, that the 
Soviets’ assault should fail in spite of such a major 
diversion in great force at the mr was proof 
enough of the resources and efficiency of the 
Wehrmacht Stalin’s condemnation of “General 
Bor” after the failure of the assault on Warsaw 
is not only one of the most ungracious incidents 
of this war, it is also an indicator of the ex¬ 
tent of the up-setting of the Russian plans 
consequent on this unexpected check. In East* 
Prussia the Soviets’ forces were fought to a 
standstill and in the Baltic states their progress 
became progressively slow and Isboured in the 
extreme Even in Hungary the Russian assault 
met.—and i<? still meeting—extremely fierce and 
highly skilled opposition All these facts elearly 
go to show that the German supreme command 
is not so down and out shorn of .all reserves 
and bereft of all resources, as the wishful think¬ 
ing of some of the great ones on the AHi^ *ld6 
led the democratic world to believe Turning to 
the Western front the extremely slow and hal¬ 
ting progress of Montgomery’s armies which 
virtually have come to a standstill for the 
present after being manoeuvred into the flooded 
and marshy areas of the Dutch frontier regions, 
and the long and bitter opposition the American 
forces met prior to the German thniat were all 
pointers standing up a mile high of the strength 
and capacity still retained bv the Nasi war- 
machine. And the Allied coramander^in-th^ 
field must have been web-aware of the impli¬ 
cation of these facts, else why th^ slow, 
cautious and calculated, stcp-bv-step advance 
into enemy territory in spite of a more than 
five-fold superiority in men. armour and* artil¬ 
lery and mastery of the skies above th e baWg 
lines? ' 

The fact is that the Wehrmacht is trying 
to force a long war of attrition on its opponents 
The first esseptial of such a project is to disrupt 
the Allied plan of campaign with regard to ^ 
both ito continuity and coherence. The Russians* 
succewied In stalling the German campaigns in 
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this mtamt before Moioovr, st Rostov and 
finalty at Stalingrad. After oldi sot^beefc tlia 
Ka«i supreme command bad to plan afresh and, 
new mams of men and material bad to be sent 
to tbo field- Major alterations had to be made 
in me commands and drastic changes had to be 
made in the strategy of the assault in the mat- 
tem of venue, tactical moves and the method of 
approach to seke the initiative The Russians 
knew that they had not a ghost of a chance to 
obtain a ch^cision on the field in their favour 
without the full weight of Allied intervention on 
a major oontinentaj scale in the West, which 
woulq force a substantial diversion of the forces 
of the Nasi High Command from the Eastern 
front to the West, And so they confined their 
counter-thrtists and winter-campaigns to limited 
objectives, which merely aimed at throwing the 
German campaigns out-of-gear, inflicting heavy 
losses in men and high wastages in material on 
the Germans tlierebv. Realization of the impli¬ 
cations of such methods of warfare dawned on 
the Nazi war-lords after Stalingrad and with 
characteristic efficiency they changed their 
strategy from offence to defence in order to 
meet the imminent threat on the South and the 
Wbst. That the defence plan was well thought- 
out and placed in capable hands is proved by 
the survival of the defence forces in the face of 
colossal disasters caused by the defectious of all 
its allies in the West with the exception of the 
Hungarian fighting forces. TJiis thrust by F. M. 
Rttndstedt is thus just one more move accord¬ 
ing to plan “Aachen as Xmas present" and 
*Tari« in New Year" is just so much ballyhoo 
by Allied news retailers for place names are of 
Httle momcfni in warfare on the continental 
scale. The German is Auditing for time, time to 
add to and perfect his defences, to his reserves 
of men now in training and to his reserve of 
latest weapons, and the measure of his success 
is by the measure of time by which he can 
prolong ^is war. 

It might be argued that the Russians could 
lot^ forward to the day when the Western 
Allies formed the Second front and broujdit 
into Action their vast resources in men and 
material against the enemy. They knew that 
once the Allies landed in France the battle in 
the West would be as eacacting in costs to the 
Nasi resources as in Uie East and sooner or 
later the Axis war-machine would break under 
the load of the tremendous odds against it. But 
vAat have the Gmtnans to look forward to, 
that^ey tbtis are tiying to take a leaf out of 
the Soviet hook of defensive warfare ? Appa¬ 
rent ih<^ haWe notlltnt^^r have th^ ? Japan’s 
latest oaispiaign in Cmaa im>vides much food 
for in tiiat As thifigs stand, 


already the TJ.S.A. has made Substantial 
dtvbhiiims of fiihting forces to the Far Eastern 
theatre and indications are that still more and 
more troops and plans and material of war will 
have to be sent to that area. The MUed Supreme 
Command has had to modify its own di«tum of 
“Asia must wait" already and if the war in 
Europe lengthens out to the end of 1945, then 
major alterations will have to be made in its 
plans. Japan did not wait thou^ the rest of 
Asia had to perforce and it is gradually dawn¬ 
ing on the Allied war-lords that' further delay 
might be dangerous. 

But will the Germans succeed in their at¬ 
tempts to gain time ? This is a question for the 
Allied Supreme Command to answer The situa¬ 
tion in Luxembourg and Belgium at the time 
of writing (27-12-«44) is too fluid for others to 
draw any conclusions If Rundstedt succeeds in 
taking Liege and in consolidating for the winter 
on the line of the Meuse down to the approach 
to Sedan, then the Allied plans for the spring 
offensive would be handicapped. 

In Italy the fight for the plains of the river 
Po blazed up about the middle of December 
and is still continuing in the pulsating manner 
that has marked the Italian campaign all along. 
We wrote in a previous issue that the Germans 
would probably stage a stubborn defence heref, * 
as beyond the Po the terrain would be in favour 
of the Allied forces due to their preponderance 
in the weight of armour 

In Hungary the battle for Budapest has 
now mounted to a climax The Soviet/s’ winter 
campaign has also started in the North and also 
on the Slovak border. The difficulties facing 
the Russians in this year’s winter-campaign are 
peculiar, as we have remarked before, and 
therefore continuous long-term battering of the 
German positions have not been possible up till 
now. Even now the offensive has not mounted 
up to the proportions of the previous campaigns, 
though there are signs that the Soviets have" 
solved their supply problems to some extent. 

In the Far-East tlie Cliinese have fought 
the Japanese campaign to a standstill There is 
a welcome respite from the pressure on the 
slender and vanishing resources of China. The 
situation is far from the re-aSsuring as yet 
though the immediete danger seem® to have 
passed. In the Philippines Leyte has been freed 
from the Japanese, This is a substantial gain 
for the Allies and it will probably aid the 
IT.S.A. plans for a major ofienaive against 
Japan to a very great exteni Luzon and Min¬ 
danao have to be brou^t under American con¬ 
trol, however^ before me Japanese inner sea* 
lines can be cut, and that is the main objective 
before the Mm. 
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Air tlie end of Ifee fetut 1771, Mabiwlji Sln^la 
rose to tiBi!»kta>kable prommeoce b Indieii 
pohtws by the leadbg part that he took b 
' restorinj? the exiled Mu^dial Emp^or Shah 
Alam II to his capital at Delhi. Then followed 
years of itagnation and gloom for him owing to 
the premature death of the Peehwa Madhav 
Rao I flS NoV. 17721 the mnrder of his suc¬ 
cessor Narayan Rao (30 Aug 1773) and the 
civil war that broke out in Maharashtra against 
the next Peshwa Raghunath Rao The English 
merchants of Bombay seized the opportunity of 
this internal weakness of the Pima Govern¬ 
ment to intervene and annex Maratha territory 
on the west coast (December 1774). The 
Maratha national leaders popularly known as 
the Bara-^hhai, patrioticallv met the challenge 
and war ensued with the English and the local 
traitor whom they supported This is known as 
the First Maratha War, though it really con¬ 
sisted of two separate conflicts which were 
rightly styled in some contemporary English 
histories as the First and Second Maratha Wars. 
THic treaty of Salbai in May 1782 put an end 
them recognising Mahadii Sindhia as 
gun ran for of its terms to the English 

This people^s war brought to the front two 
national leaders of unrivalled ability and 
character : Nana Fadnis the statesman and 
M’ahadii Sindhia the soldier and diplomat The 
work of the latter survives to our day. From 
the Convention of Wlargaum (January 1772) 
in this war to the day of his own death on 12 
Feb 1724 Mahadji Sindhia dominated contem¬ 
porary Indian history in North and South alike. 
He was the friend and '^patron*' of the English 
and the Regent Plenipotentiary (WakU-i- 
mutlaq) of the Mughal Pknpire after December 
4784, and his successor Daulat Rao Sindhia 
continued to hold that ccuTiiPfinding post till bis 
reduction by Wellesley in 180l3. 

Therefore, no history of India in the last 
quarter of the 18th century can be 45 omplete 
which does not use the original Marathi and 
Persian State-papers and news-reports emanat¬ 
ing from the couHs of these two Sindhias or the 
camps of their generals. Hitherto our best 
sources of the history of Mahadji were the 
letters relating to this period (published by 
Rajwade in his Sadhanen, vol 12) and the des- 
pati^es sent to Nana Fadnis by that mimeter*# 
envoys (vmkih) stationed in l^hadji’s camp 
(printed t?y Parasnis and reprinted by the 
Gwalior Dorbar), These are supplemented by 
the repmrts^ also in Marathi sent by the 
agents at Bdbi (the Hingane family) 
hnd also (though inoidentally) by N<tna 


Fadnis's agents at the Oomt of Ahajya Bai 
Rfolkar (both series printed by Parasnis), be^ 
sides a mass of Persian news-letters called 
akhbamt written by professional 'repwbra Of 
events^ (called kept#at the 

Emperor^s Court or in ^dhia’s camp by pro- 
minait princes and nobles. This last class of 
records has not yet been printed, or even fully 
listed 

The Marathi dospatches^and news-letters 
sent from Mahadji Sindhians camp rpn In an 
unbroken stream so long as Mahadji was absent 
in Northern India. But after his return to Puna 
in June 1722 thev naturallv ceased, because 
Nana and Mahadji being now at the same place 
there was no occasion to send such information 
about the one to the other in writing This gap 
in our materials is filled by Persian fthhbafais 
from the Peshwa’s Court and Mahadii's camp 
written in Puna for employers in Northern 
India such as the Nawgb of Oudh the English 
Council in Calcutta and others. A mass of these 
manuscript newspapers covering the years 
1723-1725 are preserved in the British Mtiseum 
Giondon) T have worked throufldi photographs 
of them belonging to ICumar Raghuvir Binh. 

But these Persian **privato press reports’* 
from Puna do not supply us with any informa¬ 
tion (except at second' hand or hearsay) about 
the happenings in Sindhia’s dominions and 
spheres of influence in Northern India 
barats were undoubtedly sent from those places 
to the Peshwa and the two Bindhias at Puua 
during these ten vears, but they no longer sur¬ 
vive among the Peshwas* Daftar in Puna and 
the Bindhia archives at Gwalior. 

This gap has most happily been filled by 
the recent exploration of the Gvlcjvte Daftar, 
preserved in the Sarola House in the city of 
Kotah These are the property of a family of 
Baraswat Brahmans mimamed Gulgule who were 
placed at Kotah as the managers of the 
Maratha tributes from Rajputana as earlv as 
1740 The founder of the family Balaji Yaah- 
want and his son Lalaji cover between 

them the long period from about 1734 to 4810. 
Balaji started his career as a clerk of ^dhla 
about 1733 and rose to be Kamaviedar or Com- 
missiofier of tribute oolleetion for Sindhia at 
Kotah. 

Kotah wag for a long time the pivot of 
Maratha interests in Rajputana, Mahva and 
further north, and a convenient half-way" house 
between Delhi and Poona, being just at the 
gate of the Mukundara Pass. Money governed 
the Unendkn: militaiy operarions of the Mara- 
tisai, 8iid€Ni|iide at Kotali was ocmetantly kept 



informed of tJie development# of cam- 

palgne and diplomaer. He received frequast 
despatches from 8indhia'» captains, envoys and 
civil administrators in various places, reporting 
the progress of events, the substance of the 
Jetfera iieceivad by Mahadji and his orders on 
them* tho diplomatic moves in which they 
were e^ged. Besides, Oulgule like other hiah 
officers IKd his own paid newswriter at his 
mast^s court or camp. Thus, after Mahadii 
jffindhk^s arrival at Puna in June 1792 this is 
the only source from which we aet inside in¬ 
formation in full detail about the savinas and 
doinas of Mahadii and of his chief officers The 
Persian akhhuraU mentioned above and the 
Marathi letters in Khare’s Aifihasik Lekh 
Bcmgraha often give only the current reporta 
and echoes of original information Lalaji 
Ballal’s agent, Javannath Vishwanath wrote to 
his ms*»ter from Puna during 1791-94 full de¬ 
tails of the affairs at the PeshwaV Court and 
Sindhia’s moves and fortunes there These 
letters are an invaluable corrective and supple¬ 
ment to the letters of the Southern Maratha 
jagirdat® printed bv Klmre in many volumes 

For the period 1789-1802, when the Sindhia- 
Holkar rivalry dominated and distracted the 
history of Rajputana Malwa and Puna 
one would naturally look for the primary 
sources of information in the record offices of 
the Gwalior and Indore States But the old 
historical papers of the Holkars were badlv 
burnt in a fire in the wooden house where they 
were stored, and only their charred fraerments 
have been-printed in three or four thin volumes 
bv the Indore Darbar Hence this side of the 
case is practicallv silent except for the book 
Bo^ku^anchi KaiHvat which is open to 
doubt as a later compilation, vTitten in 1824 
on the basis of hearsay and traditions and not 
quoting original docinnents 

As for the Sindhias, the record office at 
Gw^alior contains only a few historical papers 
for the period before 1803 and these are of 
second-rate or third-rate importance often re¬ 
lating to money matters onlv After 1803 the 
records in the Bngli«ih language are profuse 
and most authoritative, except for the small 
domestic ccmcems of these two Sktes The full 
cPrrospondence. both letters received and sent 
out. of the Successive British Residents with 
Sindbift have been published in five volumes in 
the **Poona Residency Correspondence Series** 
(Bombay Clovt. Press),-—the last of them being 
under preparation. 

Thus it hapims that the Gulgule Baftar is 
of supreme imp(^nc6i and In some pointfi our 
only source, fot the hMpiy of Mahadji Sindhia 
from llPOl to 1794 and also tor tho Sn&ia- 
HoHar foNlons irm rise of Jaswfmi Bao 


Holkar at the bc^nning of 17W to tho ueuka- 
lisation of Daulat Rao Sindhia by WeHsfttey in 
the first months of 1801 On the early oareer of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, the Gulgule Bilkr con¬ 
tains the only original sources in Mgaikthi that 
I know of, and these documents with their ex¬ 
act dates and precise details, very usefully 
supplement, and where necessary correct, the 
memoirs of Bhawani Shankar BakhsM written 
in Persian. In fact, no full history either of 
Mahadji Sindhia or of Jaswant Rao Holkar 
can be written unless the Gul^le records re¬ 
lating to them are printed 

The Gulgule records ohanp:e in character 
as we pass from the year 1742 when they begin 
to 1785, when Sindhia became regent of the 
Emperor At first the letters are very short, 
mostly bare entries or orders about small money- 
transactions or land rights and similar common¬ 
place things, without the least historical signi¬ 
ficance But after 1785 they become despatches, 
giving authentic accounts of battles and diplo¬ 
matic negotiations announcements of policy, 
or exact reports of the speeches and doings of 
the chiefs on the two sides Here we get State- 
papers in the true sense of the term written 
on the spot bv competent agrnts and exactly 
dated An example mav be here cited : % 
detailed study of the Tyakhen campaign of T>e 
Boigne (1793) which I had composed with great 
labour and thought from the previouslv known 
materials had to be vitally changed and cor¬ 
rected after the Gulgule papers on the subject 
were made available to me 

In addition to the Marathi records, the 
Barola House archives contain a number of 
Persian letters written to Lalaji Ballal or to 
Zalim Singh (through Lalaii) on behalf of the 
French commanders of Sindhia, such as De 
Boigne, Perron, Bourauien, &c by their Per¬ 
sian secretaries (mumhis) But they are of uo 
historical importance, in not bring despatches* 
on campaigns, but mostly conventional letters 
referring to petty matters. On them, however, 
we get the exact signature® of these officers and 
also impressions of their Persian seals. 

The despatches and news-letters in the 
Marathi language in the Gulgule oollection 
number over 5,000. They have been carefully 
preserved and sorted according to the different 
chiefs to whom or for whom they were written. 
This work was done by their late owner 
Pandit Punishottam Rao Gulgule about 20 
years ago. He permitted Sardar Anand Rao 
Bhau Phidke, a noble of the Gwalior State, to 
transcribe them from the Modi script of the 
originals into Xkvanagari characters and to 
publish ^em. Phalke printed two vriumes of 
selections ftOin these archives; the first (print* 
ed in contriliig 2fffi very shiffrt doinimeiits 




fekliag to the liuoily of Bbdhias from Baqoji 
( tho loimder of the hoofle) to Eitvioiii 9 per¬ 
sons, covering the yeers 1742^^1707; his seco^ 
volume (printed in 1930) is made up of 19S 
letters from the Peshwae, the Pawara of Dhar 
and BewaS; the Gaekwa^, and the Holkars, 
from 1738 to 1814. But both volumes are very 
scanty, as not a single despatch or news-letter 
relating to any of these chiefs has been included, 
because the latter class of records are not lette^ 
written by them 1 No letter of Mahadji Sindhia 
has been yet printed, as Sardar Phalke reserved 
this chiefs correspondence for future publica¬ 
tion cm account of their vast size whicii de¬ 
mands several volumes to deal with them ex¬ 
haustively. 


The present head of the Gttlgule family 
Pandit Chandra Kant has very kindly permit¬ 
ted Maharai'Kumar Eaghuvir Sinh, P.Lltt, 
LLB., the heir of the Maharajah of ^tamau 
(in Malwa) to take ty^d copies of these 
records. Ail lovers of Inchan history must pray 
that this highly enlightened and liberal prince 
will 1^ able to publish the very cream and 
truly unique portion of the Gulguie archives,— 
namely, the records of Mahadji and DaXilat Eao 
Sindiiia, under the eompotent editorship of Eao 
Bahadur Govind Rao Sardesai, soon enongii to 
enable the older generation Of students of 
Maratha history like myself tb use them before 
we leave the earthly scene. 


SOME NON-POUnCAL ACfflEVEMElVTS OP THE CONGRESS 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., ph.D., 


I 

What, it may be asked by many uot friendly to our 
only aJl-India non-communal political organisation, has 
the Indian NationEd Congress done so far ? A complete 
answer to a question like this should cover so many 
Ifelnts and concern itself with so many aspects of 
national life tliat one naturally shrinks from undertaking 
such an onerous task. Naturally the answer which comes 
first of all to our mind is its achievements in the sphere 
of political progress. It may point with just pride to the 
progressive advance made in widening our liberties and 
claim that these have been secured mainly, if not 
wholly, on account of the repeated demands made by 
this orgamsation and the self-sacrifice and devotion of 
veiy large number of its members who have courted 
imprisonment and even physical pain in order to put 
pressure on an alien uni^ympathetic bureaucracy. 

It is not intended to deal here with those political 
advances for the securing of which the activities of the 
Congress are responsible, but to discuss certain other 
improvements in our all-India condition which the 
present writer regards as the outcome of the activities 
of. this great organisation. 

II 

Ever since the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress, it has always carried on a vifiorous campaign 
for the inclusion of in the various branclmB of 

the public services. Even up to the seventies of the 
last century, the highest of Indian ambitions wm limited 
to ^pointment as the Principal Sudder Amin on me 
Judicial and as the I^puty Magistrate on the l^cutive 
side. No one could then imagine that an Indian oomd 
aroire to the position ci a S^on Judge or a District 
Magistrate. The present writer has heard from ms 
father that when m Ifin, three Benmais forced their 
way into the the late Rev. R:. M. Banerj^, 

alv^s kaown for hk balanced judgment and the 
sobriety of his language, described thsit success as me 
^'second great battle of jPlassey fought on Britirii sou. 
Since that time, many such battles of Ptaasey have 
been fougbt and won but without attiactang mu^ pub¬ 
lic notice. Even the most careless comparison the 
Civil IM the period just referred to wi^ of 
todagr will show what ptogasss has bsen made m this 
#aation wU d wfahah,. H b m bMm A , wwmmb 


gains made by the country through the coiwtant agita** 
tion carried on by our great national organisation. 

Today we see Indians occupying the hign^ 
possible positions eve^where and adm^inisteiing the 
country in various dinerent capacities with iikill and 
success but into this it is not necessary to enter. Only 
those who have any knowledge and recollection of 
those older days can fully appreciate the roburt 
optimism which urged the Congress to demand the 
legitimate rights of Indians ,in no uncertain voice and 
to continue insisting on them till they had been 
secured. 1 

There is, however, still a sha^ dustinotion betwe^ 
the Provincial and Imperial services as well as spemw 
provisions for safeguarding the interests of a certain 
class of the servants of India. National In^a does not 
feel the slightest doubt that it too will disappear. In 
this connection, something ought also to said about 
the rapid Indianisatiou of the Army which has been 
forced on the British administration by the exigencies 
of the present war but it is such an important matter 
that the present writer will content himself with 
merely making the barest reference to it. 

in 

Bengal and Madras had long kn indigenous textile 
industry but they had been ruined by the imp<^'tiS 
of cheap foreign textiles from Lancashire. It was in lw6 
that Bengal launched the boycott movement as a protest 
against partition. The present writer has vivid repollec- 
tione of the mammoth meeting held at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, where there was an audience said to have num¬ 
bered l>etweea thMy and thirty-five thousand. There were 
three meetings held '>ri(* on the first and 

the second on the gioMiu ui i:: Hall but the 

largest was held in the moidan opposite the Town lakll. 
The boyoott movement spread fike wild-fire all oyer 
India and it was then that the British administration 
came to realise the intensity of the opposition to 
uncalle^for measure had provoked m well as the 
strength and the unity which lay behind the boyoott 
movement. The Congress did not formally sanotion the 
boyoott but gaverits approval to Swade§hL 

The fiivt to benefit were to Bcmbay mills. They 
had to be enhufed sgain md a|»k, There was gmter 
damand Im hindmwma aftut. Ww ito Ml matSbmb 








These dogs and fheir trainers are attached to the Marauders, the American infantry troops that 
fought for the city of Myitkyina, Burma 

Ccmrteay ITSOWI 





Britain’s harvest is being gatiiered in Sussex by tractors driven by Lund Girls 



Accomir)aui«l by parishioners, members of the Womeii'’» Land Army and Young Farmew' 
Club, the Bialmp of Saliaburj' passes through a wheat field blessing Britain’a crops 
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fltoi iii diS^ai mm India «b4 

H tlmrelai^ la a ppiiliait to tor tlte a^mmm 
tji tho opiaioa ^iteBOil idM>ve. lae oao tains ^oout 
vMoh ho ii tiftilola k tet though tiuiuignnOe In 
^mutants md aarootSos ia aaaier than in the days tvhaa 
the Con^aafl atiaietnes wore eafomag their pr^bHioa 
policy, mere can be little doubt that the exeuaple ol 
those reformed drunkards and drug addicts must open 
the eyes of their friends and neighl^uvB as regards tlie 
benefits derivable froih abstinence—indeed a valuable 
contribution to their economic betterment. 

VI 

The Civil thsobedience Movement very greatly 
accelerated the disappearance of the purdah and the 
awakening of women. Many women came out of the 
vurdah for the first time and never went back. Iiadies 
^longing to the highest and wealthiest aristocratic 
Hindu families as also ladies belonging to the wealthiest 
Parsj families picketed liquor sliops and shops selling 
foreign cloth, led processions, W'ere handled roughly, 
often beaten and flung into jail. 

The present writer lias seen an enthusiastic Congress.- 
woman, the Wifr of a Hindu holding the very highest of 
official positions, dragged by the hair of her bead by an 
Indian poh constable in front of College Bquare, 
Calcutta, a.ua in the presence and under the eyes of e 
non^Indiun Commissioner of Police, not fit to black 
hv. shoes. It 18 true that she was breaking tlie law by 
picketing the Presidency (Government) College but 
what he witnessed he considered deliberate “frightful 
ness.” Jawaharlal Nehru has told us in hia auti^ 
biography how even lus frail mother was beaten. This 
happened not here and there but all over India and only 
cases concerned with people occupying high positions 
wMraCtcd public attention and called forth public com¬ 
mon*« It was when our women in their thousands were 
treated lus that the iron entered into our soul and we 
felt •»'hat ’^ngh'^hmen must have felt when only one 
Englifiliwuiiian fcjad been ill-treated at Amritsar during 
the trouLilous days in the Punjab. 

Thanks, however, to Mahatma Gandhi the resent¬ 
ment natural as was, never found any expression in 
violence. And ^'Jolencc too in a disaimed country would 
have been useless. Probably this was as much respon¬ 
sible as the principle of soul force in keeping the 
country quiet It had, however, one very beneficiaJ 
effect. Vindah, at least among Congresswomen, dis¬ 
appeared for good. Only yesteraay, the XJ.P, had a 
woman minister. A lady belo^ing to a very respectable 
and highly connected Muslim family was the very 
active secretory of a coolies' union in a city of North 
India when the present writer visited it three years ago. 
TVo of the most prominent socialists are women. Truly, 
out of evil cometh good. Today we have Hindu and 
Mussalman women members in the different provincial 
assemblies. 

VII 

When engaged in conducting the campaign against 
the oppression of the ryots by the European indigo 
planters of Champiliran in Bihar, Gandhiji liad observed 
that in meeting these poor men he felt that he was face 
o face with (M, Ahimsa and IVuth. But it would be 
\ mistake to suppose that a burning love for the masses 
a confined to him only. Vallabhbhai Patel has said, 

any one is fit to walk with his head erect on 
this earth, it is the peasant. He is the producer, the 
others are parasites.^ 

Ak^ with these great men, leaders like Jawahar¬ 
lal, Kajago^lachari, Enjendra Prasad, etc., had realised 
the app^mg poverty of the peasant because ol iiis 
enforced idleness for periods varying from four to six 
months every year due to ladk of supplementary 
ooonpatioiis. Congressmen, as a dass, be^ to feel 
mrmpnw with the summ* when among them m 




had pm^idnated in the ditfevent tthde to 

eidatge Indiah politieal nowem, wei% sehi to jad where 
intimate contact Wna ^tddished with theitn 

Gandhiji% snwition that hai4^Hmh)t with 
hand-weaving mm an immediate^ IMPftemd and 
pemasnent sc^tte of this most vital probieim 
unemployment with Its oomonittilht, OhrOnIe under¬ 
nourishment, was mithUsiastMly neeey^teC All 
understood that India had ample supplies of the raw 
material and that no appliances beyond fho itmans of 
the masses worn require<l for implementing the kh&di 
programme. Its value m the met that H eould be 
taken up and laid aside at the oonvcuicniie Of the 
operator, that it could, by Supply^ all tlm cloth 
by him, reduce the expenditure he has to incur lor 
procuring this neoeesaiy of life aUd that even two annas 
a day, small as the amount undoubtedly is, promises a 
substantial addition to the vety meagre eammgs of the 
agricultural population living on verge ol starvation. 

The extent of eoononrie benefit wfifkih San be 
derived by the adoption of the khem progi'aoime 
becomes evident when wq remember that only 10 
erores go towards the payment of the wages Of cotton 
operatives in our Indian mills which are normal!^ said 
to manufacture cotton textiles worth about Ks. fiO 
crores whereas the sale of kha/di of the same value 
would mean the payment of Rs. B6 crores as-wages to 
the workers. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association, originally 
oiganisod by Maliatma Gandhi, recently severed all 
connection with the Oongress mainly because it wsus felt 
that no handle should be dven to the critics and 
opponents of the latter to oesoribe it as part of its 
political machinery to influence public opinion. Acced¬ 
ing to the report of the All-India Spinners’ A»sociation 
for the year IWO, it provided work for more than 276,000 
villagers including nearly 20,000 Hanjam and nearly 
58,000 Muslims Triio received as wages nearly 35 lakhs 
while the value of the kkadi produced was about Bs. 60 
lakhs. It has to be remembered that the figures given 
above do not take into account probably still lar^r 
numbers engaged in similar work though not under m 
direct supervision and control of the All-India Spinnew#^ 
Association. * 

The attention of the reader may now be drawn to 
the light in which the khodi programme is regarded by 
a well-known Western thinker. G* B. H. Oofi on page 
200 of his Guide to Modem'Poliii&t says, 

“Gandhi’s campaign for the development of the 
home made clothcM industry, Khhddar, is no mere fad 
of a romantic age to revive the standard of the Indian 
villager.” 

Ibis is why the present writer regards it as one of 
the moot precious non-political contnbutimis of the 
Congress to our national well-beipg, 

VIII 

The impact of Western industrialised civilisation 
on our old agricultural economic order has implied not 
only loss of employment for our rural oraftrinen and 
inoreasing pressure on an already overburdened land, 
but also expenditure which he cannot always aff?ord by 
the rural buyer for the purchase of manufactured 
articles whidi he cannot do without. In other cases, it 
has meant the bstitution of less for more lasting 
articles and adu irated for pure foodstuffs. What w 
most regrettable is the unexampled rapidity with which 
our rural arts and crafts have been disappearing, 

It has also been realised that the fundamental 
problem of India, like that of almost every oilier 
country in the world, is the adoption of effective 
measures for tfie gradual increase in the volume of 
employment and that industrialisation is no cure for 
large-scale unemployment. Improvements in tedmicil 
processes merely mean cheapening the cost of ptodm*' 
tion through digplaeement of iamiitrisl labour, g fast 
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amply proved by wiukt Mr. Philip Murray, Obamaaji 
of Steel Woriters’ OrganiBii^ Committee, eaid oa 
^e Sth May, ld40, in the New Mepublic, 

**Tke oontinuoue automatic stmi strip enables 126 
men to do the work previously performed by 4312." 

So far as India is couperned, Mahatma Gandhi with 
his aosustomed clarity emphasuied the difiicult problem 
we hitVB to face when be remarked that 

^‘Mechsnisation is good when the hands are too few 
for tbs work intended to be accompli^ed. It is an evil 
when thsws are more hands than required for the work 
as is (he ease in India. The problem, therefore, with us 
is iaboor absorption and not labour saving machinery." 

Ihe aim of the AJl-lndia ViU^e Industries Asso¬ 
ciation organimjd in WU by the Congress under the 
iration of Mahatma Gandlii, was Uie resuscitation 
popularisation of our village arts and crafts in 
order that we might us© our raw*materials in the areas 
where they are produced or in places as close to them 
as possible thus ensuring a continuous demand for them 
and a fair price for their producers. The second object 
was the supply of adequate quantities of manufactures 
at prices within the reach of the poor consumers. The 
third puipose was the providing of employment for our 
village craftsmen and, along with it, the reduction of 
the pi’eesure on the land. The fundamental idea was to 
make the villages prosperous by making them self- 
iufficient and to decentralise production thus avoiding 
the evils of capitalism. 

On the first page of the Report of the All-India 
Village Industries Association for 1941 we find the fol¬ 
lowing account of ite activities : 

“The Association fixed on a minimum wage, 
organised exhibitions and museums to demonstrate the 
pOBsibilities of persons taking to village industries, 
carried on propaganda to make the village people 
ooBSoiouB/ and develop their oconoinic thought along 
decentralisation of industries,” 

Industries like paddy husking and flour grinding, 
oil pressing, pur making, bee keeping, paper and soap 
making, tanning and leather work, coir spinning and 
weaving, mat and basket making, slate pencil manu¬ 
facturing, horn work, button making, etc., have been 
started m suitable villages. In 1985, tlie Gram Sevak 
Vidyalaya was organised to train students in various 
village industries. Along with the above, the A'^sociation 
also cWTied on village uplift and rural welfare work. 
No one can deny the valuable nature of the services 
eonw to be rendered to the masses by tliis purely non- 
polmieal activity of the Congress. 


decades of educational work to his Credit boMs the 
above view as he regards it as the most practical 
attempt at a type of education that has its roots in 
village life. In addition, he believes that the mass drive 
against adult illiteracy sponsored by the Congress 
ministries during their limited period of power and 
continued, though with less intensity, after they had 
withdrawn from ofl&ce, owes nearly all its inspiration 
to the efforts made to popularise mass education 
through this scheme. 

X 

It did not take the Congress long to realise the 
importance of having one common language through 
which a man from say a province like Bengal could 
make himself understood say in Maharastra or Tamu- 
nad. Though it is perfectly true that English has 
played a valuable role in the interchange of ideas 
between Western educated people belonging to different 
provinces, it cannot be denied that it is useless as a 
means of communication where the masses are con¬ 
cerned. There is also the fact that the United India 
which nationalists envisage will require a medium of 
national self-expression which cannot but be one or 
other of the so-called Indian vernaculars. While there 
are objections to the selection of that particular type 
of Hindi whicli one authority has veiy happily called 
“Baaar Hindusthani,” with its words drawn from 
Sanskrit, Persian and Urdu sources, for South India 
specially does not know much of it, we canpot deny 
that it is spoken in a more or less modified form more 
largely and that it is more widely understood than any 
other Indian language. 

The steps taken by the Congress to popularise this 
language were characterised probably more by enthus¬ 
iasm than by discretion and its political opponents did, 
not fail to take advantage of tlie mistake made. But as 
they have no constructive suggestion to offer and more¬ 
over as the need for an all-Inaia language is recognised, 
it is difficult to see by what other equally widely under¬ 
stood language it can be substituted. Under these 
circumstances, the establisliment of an organisation for 
the popularisation of an all-India means of commu¬ 
nication seems a distinct service. The use of Hindi or 
variants of it in the cinemas is also another pointer to 
the evolution of this common language for the w^hole of 
India and this too may fairly be regarded as one of the 
by-products of nationalism. 

XI 


IX II' cannot be denied that, by temperament, the 

to 1 . average Indian is unwilling to assert himself even when 

iiK.- 1 . connection ^tween he has justice on his side. A little reflection will show 

^ poverty, ill-health a»d what a marvellous change for the better has come oVer 

•upewtiti^ on the o^ier, Mahatma Gandhi outbned hie hin character under the stress of the no-tax and the 
of Primary education in 1937, This, eiAor m no-rent campaigns as weU as other nulitant foims of the 
the form he gave it or with modificaUons to suit lo^ cSvil Disobedience Movement. It is admitted that 
Bse^, has captured the imagitmtion of India. To criUcs of Oic Congress are not alto^ther wrong when 
nalise Its troe place m the eduoationa system we must they contend that the adoption of Xt has bem called 
rentes^ that it is meant for viUagM where the -dircol action” has brougk in indisciplme as against 
Rf*®*5**f® dhtera^ is much higher than m toras, which it has developed a capacity for suffering, a new 
that It ^ at imparta^ what may Im oharactensed as type of pugnacity dfsplaying itself by not strildM back 
martioal literacy and familiarity with some useful when struS and a self-cc^denoe to which the Indian 
handioraft and that one of its objects is to prevent the had been a stranger for pi>i«at.inn., 
jush of ruiri folk to Urge urbm centres. Its igieciai The transformation referred to here is noticeable 
leatore is that the whede of the elemen^ S^od not only among those who defled the British adminis- 
•umculum centres round a b^ handicraft which, in tration and had to pay the penalty for doing so but also 
its t^, leads to seyena auhnduw OMups^ among those who stood by and watched the struggle 

There seems little *‘hat its adoirtitm with a distance. And what is still more remarkable is 

mm vanati^ as nmy be found necessary m different the fact that this paychologioal change noticed first 
mnm, would r^ohtipaiie viUage education wi^ a among the leadere, nearly all of whom were drawn frwn 
few provided the cbff^t poIiUcal oig^sations different layem of the middle classes, was law on 
w pereuf^ed to witbd:rew tl^r oppoaiticm to it manifested by the masses irfiose patient enduraties of 
inili%b^aeR oomB« from what mwiy of ^«m regard aU kinds of oppression has been noted and oommented 
«| l.4b^loui qnarW» pmm% miter wit^ om four on ^ moet dtmrmM. 





GM:t<il)i|i, (Ite Bixkmm And most coDAuiteat «acpo» 
ii«&t oi AiunoflA, had given India the political mantram> 
^*Bw(iraj is the abandonment of the fear of death, k 
nation which aijowB itseff to be infiuenoed by the fear of 
death cannot attain Smm^, and cannot retain it li 
somehow attained, , . We are not yet completely free 
because we are not prepared to look death quietly in 
the face/’ 

Not content with merely giving this Tnantram. 
Gandhiji taught by his own example that the one ana 
only way to freedom is absolute fearlessness with the 
result that thousands, if not lakhs, of Indians not only 
accepted the message but also acted up to it. It was 
astonislhng to see a whole nation including the generally 
timorous oown-trodden masses throwing off, as it were 
overnight, what an Englishman has called '*the mental 
bonds of servitude” and ac^iring a new dignity 
through sheer cold courage. The process commencing 
in tlie days of the Non^o-operation Movement of 
1920-22, found its consummation in the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement of 1930-32 when an Indian com¬ 
menting on what he had seen wrote as follows, in June, 
1930 : 

‘The national upheaval has well-nigh broken the 
mental bonds of slavery. Man, woman and child arc 
learning to hold their heads high and breathe as free 
bcingM. The dread of imprisonment is gone. The fear of 
...uUets and hthis is also going.” 

In his India and the Simon Report, Deonabandhu 
C. F. Andrews was referring to this wonderful psycho- 
iogicAl change when, after giving a patient hearing to 
an Indian friend who was bitterly condemning the 
Non-Co-operation Movement, he asked the veiy 
pertinent question, 

“Does the Indian villager today stand up to the 
Englishman more fearlessly than before ? Has he he- 
►•^orrfe less afraid of the Government official, of the land¬ 
owner, and of the police ?” 

and the Indian, after a very long pause replied, 

“You’re right, I never tiiought of that. Of course 
there is no comparison. The villager looks every man 
in the face today.” 

That this new fearlessness even in the face of death 
was not confined to the villager was demonstrated most 
clearly in Bombay when a young and humble Congress- 
worker drawn from the poverty-stricken working classes 
was run over and killed bv a motor lorry carrying 
foreign piece-goods while offering Satyagraha by lying 
in front of it. 

As the funeral procession that escorted the dead 
body of this poor and unknown boy was passing to 

burning g^at, people were astonished to see that 
Hindii women who never attend funerals were carrying 
,the bier along with the men. 8till more wonderful was 
the fact that although no Hindu female may light the 
pyre even of her husband, father, brother or son, it was 
a Brahmin woman of the moat exclusive sect and 
famity who set fire to the funeral pyre of this youth. 

It was thus that under the stress of common 8uff*3r- 
mg, new bonds between the rich and the poor were 
forged. Even if they weaken with time, it is not likely 
Jbat they will disappear altogether. The Coi^ress and 
[he Congress alone should fret the credit for the esta- 
blunment of this new relationship between the Indian 
classes and the Indian m|8Be8. 
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Still anoter remarkable result of the conscious or 
unoonwious imbibing of Congress teachings has been 
a marked improvement in the character ot Indians in 
’ g^raL This naturally enough comes under the notice 
<M a man like the present writer who has Jived long 
enough to compare what was to be seen nearly seventy 
ywas ago with what one sees today. In every grade of 
Bocisfy* there is a greater love tni^ a more 
pasiaanate hatred of inalaoeiity and a larger meamire id 


admiration for uprightness. People no longer Show any 
backwardness m giving public expression to their non* 
viotions and to pay the penalties contingent on doing so. 
It is true tliat these quahties, praiseworthy in their own 
way, oocamonaliy display themselves in undesirable 
forms specially among the educated young men and 
young women. None the less we must hope for the dia* 
appearance of their objeDtionable features and the 
retention of those only that are admirable. 

The present writer for one can never sufnoiently 
admire the obstinacy often displayed by Bengali 
youngman in refusing to get married before they are 
m a position to support their families. The dimute- 
gration of the joint family system is another very 
welcome sign of a change of hea^t bmught about by ^e 
urge for self-resi>ect and economic iudopendenoo which 
over goes hand in hand with the desire for political 
indei>endence. * i 

Then again, the msistent demand for better treat¬ 
ment, the readme*® with which gratuitous insulte what¬ 
ever the quarter from which they proceed are resented 
and, above all, the claims for justice and faimese are 
all more or lees due to that independence of character 
which has been fostered by constant Ongmss propa¬ 
ganda. That cringing servility which has been the shame 
and the disgrace of India’s manhood and to which lord 
Macaulay made such caustic reference is no longer the 
rule either in official or public hfe. The restoration of 
the self-rt'spect of Indians as a class had come finit Of 
all in the days of the Non-Co-operation Movement Of 
1920-22 but it had not touched directly or indirectly so 
many Indians as the Civil Disobedience Movement of 
1930^2. Here in addition to the thousands who actively 
participated in it and most of whona paid the penalty 
for their temerity in ways about which the future dis¬ 
passionate historian of Indian nationalism will have 
much to say provided the records are not des¬ 
troyed or placed beyond his reach, there vrere 
others, nurabt'ring millions, who in spite of their 
fundamental ideological differences with the Congress 
felt a glow of pride wheh they realised the steadiness 
with which sufferitiigs were borne and were stiired to the 
inner depths of their beings when they contrasted tha 
gallantry of their countrymen and countr 3 rwomen against 
what appeared to them, at least in those hectic days, 
as the calculated frightfillness of an administratioa 
which claimed to be civilised and to be present in our 
country for the benefit of its people. 

When Gandhiji after his march from the 12th March 
to tlie 6th Apni, lasting for 24 days in which he and bis 
followers covered about 200 miles, lifted a piece of salt 
from the 8ea-.ride on the morning of the 6th April, 1930 
without paying the tax, he was doing exactly what hod 
been done more than a century before in the famous 
Boston tea party—asserting the freedom of the Indian 
people as a matter of right. In the frail, weak old man 
defying the mightiest empire iif the world, India saw 
herself, poor, helpless and unarmed, asserting not merely 
her right to self-determination in the political if^here 
but also the acquiring by her children of a new dignity 
and a new sell-respect. No one who calls himself im 
Indian will care to deny that, here, under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress was rendering a 
service to the people of this countiy which no otbe" 
organisation in our motherland had ever even dreamt 
of performing. 

Formerly, Indians patiently endured the results of 
natural calamities and, if relief came, it was received 
from official sources. It was very rare to find Indians 
oiiganising themselves for doing this kind of work. 
T^ay, it there is a devastating flood, a disastrous 
famine, a great fire, any outbreak of an epidemic or 
even overwhelming pressure on local resources on 
account of a lari^ religious concoutse, one finds Indian 
organisations and Indian volunteers in large numbers 
rmy to oope with the situation. Whatever the faults, 
and shortoomings of the educated cotnmunity, and no 



me <l«ii}e0 thftt tliey their ehare like othera include 
even their oritioi« it hen to he admitted that it w a 
zaaidier «Khd a bolder race ioepired by higher ideals of 
pttblio duty and public reapatunbirity than earlier 
gOne^tious. Today Indiaus engage themselves in public 
eervkse because they are patriotic and for their public 
activitica the only reward they expect is the apwe- 
ciatiou of their countrymen and the approbation of their 
coogoieiMse. The valuable work done by Indian organisa- 
tiotui during the disastrous earthquake in Bihar and in 
the rwent hunino in Bengal is too well-known to require 
anything except the barest mention. It is the contention 
of the preaent writer that all this is the result of the 
exain^o set by the Congress and of the work which 
COUfiwssmen are doind even today, 
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- A aomtiny of the actual situation will prove that, 
in^Spite of difference of language and even of race, 
thm are and have been real points of unity among 
Indians all over the country. The Hindu religion, the 
universal acceptance of the obligatory nature of 
pilgrimages, the conception that India, like Palestine 
fw the Jews, is a sacred country are all factors which 
have continued to hold up before the country at large 
some idee of territorial unity. This has been strengthened 
by remembrance of the historical fact, that, from time 
to time, very largo areas, though not the whole of 
present day India, have been ruled by one sovereign. 
Another factor tending to produce the same feeling is 
Ibe cultural unity of the Hindu background which, in 
a sense, resembles the idea of “Christendom” m 
medieval Europe. 

It is admitted that during the centuries of Mussal- 
man ascendency, the unity found in the Hindu period 
disappeared to a veiy large extent, that the history of 
India beoame a history of the different provinces and 
also that, even under British rule, there was a 
time when thei*© was little if any sympathy be¬ 
tween the people of the different provinces. But 
those times have changed. The railwav and the 
steamer have brought them together. Business has 
pr<!»mot€»d intercourse between the provinces nd 
removed distance. I/astJy, a common political aspiration 
has made it easy for the non-communal among their 
people to meet iu the ^irit of brotherhood on the 
common platform of Indian nationalism Remembering 
all tbata things and recognising their value as unifying 
elemt^nhi, one has to admit that all Indians are being 
gradually stamped with a common seal. 

The partition of Bengal aroused indignation not 
only in that province but all over India. V^ole India 
shuddered when news regarding fhe .Tallianwala Bajdi 
trsfody leaked out and tlic ('^n’eping Lane iri.siilt 
every Indian heart with intense resentment. The 
Khllafat agitation which followed, united Hindu* and 
Muslim at least once, while the Nbn-Cp-operation 
Movement was characterised bv the absence of class 
antagonism and eommunalism. The rich and the poor, 
th® odnnaied and uneducated and followers of different 
faiths united under the pressure of what was regained 
as (QOmmon political suffering and thus the way was 
paved for a unified Indian nation. The earthquake of 
t^ettoh and that in Bih^ were regarded in the light 
of al|4ndLa oalamities. The recent famine in Bengal 
aroused the 83 naipatliy and opened the puts© strings of 
ItuRatts of every part of India. These are some out of 
nMy inoideuls showing the gradual disappearance of 
provmmal isolattcm. 

Two examples taken from art and literature tend 
to prove the eorrectness of the above view. The first w 
ooneerhed with the work of a particular and popular 
of pidn^ng in Bengal whkh, at least in the eyes 
of an amateUv^ bears a veiy close reaemblmiee to the 
, frescoes of Aianta* IiMtomoss taken from literabire also 
ptovtt the same Ihim. The Bengali and the Balput are 


essentially different. But every one faim^ witJt Bsngah 
literature is aware of the extent to whiw pvnnta of 
Rajput history have influenced it, Sunflariy, ine doings 
of Sivaji and the Marhattas and the eti^ of W Sikh 
gurus have fascinated Bengali writers. TodSy Kww p£ 
them have been dramatist, othera are found in 
historical novels which axe very widely read and ^ 
rest have been enshrined in moving poetry of very nigh 
literary merit. On the 26th May, ISud, the Afartoto> e 
weekly pubUahed from Poona, in an editorial made a 
moving reference to the lead given by Hindu il^ngal to 
nationalism and expressed regret for the way in which 
its interests were being neglected by the then govern¬ 
ment. There are still other inetanccs to prove that the 
barriers of provincialism are breaking down very 
rapidly. 

Indians as Indians are today conscious of the link 
of common sympathy binding them together when they 
hear about the sufferings of Indians ^road. One has 
only to turn to any of the newspapers and read tim 
comments made in the editorial columns as well as in 
the correspondence which appears from time to time 
in order to gauge the feelings of indignation excited 
when our brethren overseas are the victims of injustice. 
And yet, in a' majority of these cases, these Indians are 
born and bred abroad and have but little in common 
with their brethren in India. 

Though W'e have many ell-India organisations 
to-day, It cannot be denied that the Congress has done 
more than any other single political party in making 
us forget intcr-provincial jealousies and misunder¬ 
standings thus ,taking the leading part in gradually 
moulding the vast heterogeneous population of India 
into a hi/rn<»ge nation. This was referred to by the 
late Amvica Charan Majumdar, the President of the 
31st Congress held at Lucknow in 1916, when he said, 

“A generation ago, the stalwart and turbalai^, 
Punjabi, the intelligent and sensitive Bengalee, the 
orthodox and exclusive Madrassi, the ardent and astute 
Marhatta, tho anglicised Parsi and the cold, calculating 
Guarati, were perfect strangers to one another, and if they 
happened to meet anywhere they learnt only to despise 
each other. Their hereditary tradition was one of 
mutual distrust, while their past history was marked 
only by internecine fouds, pillage and bloodshed. But 
what are they today ? They are now all united by a 
strong and indissoluble tie of brotherhood, over-riding 
all distmctions of caste and creed, and inspired by 
mutual appreciation and common fellowship. Hatred 
has given place to love and callousness to i^mpathy.'’ 

This very clearlv proves that the Congre® has not 
only laid the founaations lor the colossal work of 
nation-building but has also made considerable progrese 
with it. This one achievement is sufficient justification 
for the existence of the Congress. 

When a leader like a Gandhi, a Hehru, a Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, a Rajendra Prasad or an Abdul 
Gaffar Khan visit® any part of India, he is made wel¬ 
come at once. Difference in the religion professed make! 
no difference here. The present writer has seen Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Khan Abdul G^ar Khan given 
as hearty a welcome as any uon-Musliin leader. Many 
in India have at last come to realise that difference in 
the languaga apohen or the faith prpfeeaed is no drew- 
back to unity. The case of the United States of America 
where many languages are eppken and many faiths 
professed as well as that of Switzerland have taught us 
this lesson. It only remains for all to learn it when 
we shaU achieve communal unity. 

The Congress has gradually become tbe most 
powerful factor in bringing about an afl-lndia unity. Tim 
present writer has toured through every part of India‘ 
except Sind and the Korth-Wret frontier imd has been 
the guest of the very well-to-do, of the middle as wefl 
as of the poorer classes. He has. in a majority of oases^ 
been entertained in the homes of his brothers in faitk 
But he has also been invited to meals at the houses of 





la a l«^ arnobtr i}m^ 
he h8i0 eciea pietim of Maantata OaiuUii, nolaMa m 
j^aadlt Jneraharliil Nehta aiHu^ aext m populaity, 
Tbea come piotures of Maulaaft Al>ul Kalaia AjBAd eadi 
Eftjeadra Prasad- After these oome the pictures of 
leadera of local Congress organisatioas. The time may 
yet omne when the daims of Mahatma Giimdhi to 
immortality will rest cm his unique achievement in dot 
(Mily introducing the technique of non-violence and 
truth in the political field, but also in miraculously 
forging an all4ndia unity, 
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It was probabjy Lord Salisbuiy who remarked that 
the success of a p^&crole who know how to wait is always 
sure. The Indian National Congress has been working 
under exceptional difficulties for more than 50 year^ 
differences of opinion and of policy have manifested 
themselves from tihie to time but they have been 
composed and the march towards the goal resumed with 
unfaltering steps. The political consciousness of the 
people has been aroused. This has naturally raised new 
and difficult problems. They are being sought to be 
solved satisfactorily by those who have been entnisted 
by Providence to guide the destinies of this great 
national movement. 

Our Mussalman brethren have been galvanised into 
increased vitality of which the signs are to be found in 
the keenness they now show for safeguarding their 
interests. There is no doubt that the somewhat un¬ 
fortunate shape their political consciousness is taking 
is causing sharp differences between the two largest 
communities in our motherland. But we firmly hold that 
an ultimate union is inevitable and that once all com- 


ipimHios unite for tlm atttliimeait of^ eodmomio «»d 
freedom, ^timre is no force on the eurfime m 
the e»rth7 m Sir Ihmhim Eahlmtulleh, Preiitlent tn 
the llHh eeaeion of the Indien Kationel OongitQIB 
oheerved In 188®* *'wfeich can re»S»t out Just end 
legitimate demanna,’* 

In the midvt of a cooctant ctru8|do between a 
jealous bureaucracy determined to retain power as kmf 
as possible and a progressive political MNdwition 
equally determined to fOree as much as poa^le from 
unwilling hands, the nationa! motement, In iipite Of 
misrepresentation, calumny and downright t^mecutlcoi, 
has been gaming st-ren^ eyer rince 1885 vriien if, first 
came into existence. lUke a mountain torrent which 
in its headlong rush sweeps away a!] Ohetacles trhlch lie 
in its path, the Indian National Congress k gradually 
obliterating those differences whiffh are presented by 
dissimilarities of creed and caste, of language, customs, 
habits and manners. The wcwk of unifieamOn Is proceed¬ 
ing rapidly, the angularities due to proVhiCsal and 
racial causes are being rounded off and a united Indian 
nation fired by common aims and aspirations is in the 
making. 

No doubt mistakes have been committed from 
time to time but these are iiv..Lvoidftb1o in eveiT 
organisation which is alive and active. The pity of it hr 
that its critics very rarely realise that if they had been 
placed in a similar position, they also, unless they are 
gods, would have made perhaps worse mistakes. But 
the one thing which stands out clearly is that there is 
no other single organisation, political or non-political, 
in India which has so much to ita credit and so little 
to its discredit and that is the note on which the present 
writer would like to close this disesussion, 
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I 

In this article I propose to deal with the position taken 
by Oandhiji during his recent negotiations with Mr. 
Jimmh and afterwards.' 

n 

In his letter, dated 24th September, 1944, Oandhiji 
wrote to Mr. Jinnah, among other things^: 

*'With your assistance I am explc^ng the possi¬ 
bilities of maching an agreement so that the claim 
i embodied in the Muslim T^eague Kesolution of liahore 
may be reasonably satisfied...... 

"I proceed on the assumption that India is not to 
be regarded as two or more nations but as one family 
coasting of many members of whom the Muslims 
living in the north-west cones, t.c., Baluchistan, Bind, 
N.-W.F.P. and that part of the Punjab where they are 
in absdute majority over alf the other elements, and 
in parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in 

^ 1 As indicated in a foot-note to oUr preceding 
article, Our original plan was to deal with the question 
of the “two-natiOn^ theory of Mr. lihnAh in this 
article. Consideratiotis of si^oe, however, do not permit 
thk We shall deal with the quesHon in our next article 
in this series. 

^ See The jStotesmqn and ffin4mth0n BUmMtd of 
mh September. WH OMc mmm}. 


absolute majority desire to live in separation ^om the 
rest of India. 

^‘Differing from you on the general basis, I can yet 
recommend to the Oongreas and the country the accep¬ 
tance of the claim for separation contained in the 
Muslim League Resolution of Lahore on roy basis and 
on the following terms :— 

‘^The areas riiould be demarcated by a eommission 
approved bv the Congress and the Ijeaf^. The wishes 
of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated should be 
ascertained through the votes of the adult population of 
the areas or throtigh some equivalent method. 

"If the vote is in favour of separation, it rirall be 
agreed that these areas shall form a separate fifiate as 
soon as possible after India is free from foreign 
domination and can, therefore, be constituted ifito two 
soverden independent States. 

"There shall be a trmty of separation which should 
also provide for the elHcient and eatisfaotory adminis¬ 
tration of foreign affairs, defence, internal communicc^ 
tions, customs, commerce and the like, which must 
necessarily continue to be matters of common interest 
between the (fontraetmff parties. 

"The treaty shall also contain term fat tafemtord- 
ing the rights of minorities in the two SItates. 

'Immediately^ on the acceptance of this agreement 
by the Congress and the League, the two shall decide 
vpon a common oemrse of actimt lor the attainment sf 
the independmme of India, 




"The League will, however, be free to remain out 
of any direct action to which the Cohgrcss may resort, 
and in which the League may not be willing to 
f>erticipate/'* 

If the letter from which the above extracts have 
l>een taken, liae been correctly reported m the Press, as 
Is very Idcely, then there is aome confusion of ideas in 
It. It is not very clear from the lai^age which 
(laxkdhin has been reported to have used in extract 5 as 
f|(lOted above, as to whether the Mushm-majority areas 
as’ by him are to constitute “a separate 

o; !w<» sovereign independent States/* Probably 
he meant^nd this also follows from the wording of 
extract 7 above—^that if the plebiscite suggested by him 
favoured setjnration, then India, after it had been freed 
from foreign domination, was to be divided “into two 
sovaroign independent States.” Our examination oi 
Gandhip's pmsition fh thie article will proceed on this 
assumption- which we believe to be correct—of his view 
on tliis particular point, 

Oandhiji suggested the formula contained in the 
extracts quoted above, in place of that which is 
popularly known as the “Rajaji” (or the C. R.) formula 
lor the settlement of the Indian communal problem, 
but which had also previously received his own ap- 
ttivah He did this because Mr. Jinnah had stated, in 
is letter to him, dated lUh September, 1944, that the 
Kajaji formula* had not only put the Lahore Resolu¬ 
tion'' of the Muslim League “out of shape,” but also 
“mutilated it.”* Wo shall refer hereinafter to the for¬ 
mula pit'vnled by Gandhiji himself as the “Gandhiji” 
formula. I,.et us now analyse the implications of the 
formula. 

According this formula, India is to be divided 
into two sovereign independent States, and these two 

3 The italics in these extracts are ours. 

4 For convenience of reference and comparison 

we may reproduce hero the Rajaji formula:— , 

(i) “Subject to the terms set out below as regards 
the constitution for free India, the Muslim League 
endorses tlie Indian demand for independence and will 
co-operate with the Congress in the formation of a 
|>rovisional-interim government for the transitional 
period* 

(li) “After the termination of the war a commis¬ 
sion shall be appointed for demarcating contiguous 
districts in tlie Worth-West and East of India, wherein 
the Muslim population is in absolute majority. In the 
areas thus demarcated, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants 
held on the basis of adult suffrage or other practicable 
franchise shall ultimately decide the issue of separation 
from Hindustan. If the majority decide m favour of 
forming a soverc'ign state separate from Hindustan, euch 
decisiim shall be given effect to, without prejudice to 
the right of diatrictl on the border to choose .to join 
either state. 

(iii) “It will be open to all parties to advocate 
their points of view before the plebiscite is held, 

(Iv) “In tlw event of separation, mutual agree- 
tnente idiall be entered into for safeguarding defence and 
commerce and communications and for other essential 
purposes, 

(v) “Any transfer of population shall only be on an 
absolutely voluntaiy basis, 

(vi) 'These terms sliall be binding only in case 
Cif tranisfer by Britain of full power and responsibility 
for the Government of India.*’ 

5 The relevant extracts from this Resolution were 
publi^ed in the first article in this series. See The 
Modem Jfletmw, December* I^NW, 

Oandhiji has been reported to have said on 30th 
%ptember, 1044, to a correspondent of The Xtwa 
London* that Mr. linnah had "rejected 
RajM’s fotmida/’---Aninta Bow Balrffca of jkd Octo¬ 
ber, 1M4 (Bak Iditlon). 


States are to be "the contracting par^f tq treaty 
of separation/’ and this treaty of separation is to "pro¬ 
vide for the evident and iotijgfaotorv aihxdmsteation of 
fcueign affaiiiSj defence,” etc.’ Further, the treaty "shall 
also contain terms for saleguardit^ the riimts hf 
minorities in the two States/’ And in the course of on 
interview granted to a correspondent of The Nem 
Chrontclc, London, on 39th September, 1944, Oandhiji 
IS reported to have said : 

“It IS my suggestion that provided there was safe¬ 
guard of plebiscite, there could be eoverei^j/ for pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim areas, but it should be accompanied 
by bonds of alltance between Hmdusthan and Pakisthan. 
There should be a common policy and working arrange¬ 
ment on foreign affairs, Defence, communications and 
similar matters. T^is is manifestly vital to the welfare 
ol both parts of India.”* 

With all due deference to Gandhiji, we are constrained 
to observe that in expressing these views as he has done, 
he has spoken like a layman who is tot^y ipiOKiiit ot 
the lessons of history of Federations like the United 
Btales, Switzerland, and the German Empire (formed 
in 1871), and who does not know how human nature 
works in Politics, whether national or international. 
Moreover, there are, as we shall shortly see, not merely 
misuse of political terms, but also some inherent contra¬ 
dictions, m his views. May we ask him in all politeness, 
what will be the sanction of his “treaty of separation”? 
In the absence oi a common central authority, capable, 
m the last resort, of enforcing ite decisions, if necessary, 
with the application of physical force, who will enforce 
the terms ot the treaty, or of the alliance, as suggested 
by him, lu the event of their non-fulfilment by either 
of the* contracting parties? The philosophy of non¬ 
violence will be worse than useless in such matters. 
Government is not a matter of chanty, goodwill, advice, 
instruction, or even persuasion. Ultimately, it ufvolwr* 
the application of physical force. And it must be borne 
in mmd in this connexion that this “treaty of separa¬ 
tion” IS to govern matters of such vital concern to India 
as foreign ^aira, defence, etc. We do not like to repeat 
here what we have already said in our previous article* 
in this aeries, in Connexion with the position taken by 
Mr. Jinnah. We only want to emphasize here that all 
those argumente which we have put forward against that 
jmsition, apply with equal force to tlie position taken 
by Gandhiji m this matter. It is, indeed, not only a 
gross, but a very dangerous, delusion to think that a 
treaty as contemplated by Gandhiji, can solve the 
Indian problem satisfactorily. The very same arguments 
may also be advanced against the view taken by 
Gandhiji when he clarified, in his letter to Mr. Jinnah, 
dated 11th September, 1944, clause (iv) of the Rajaji 
formula.” He said : “ ‘Mutual agreement* means agree¬ 
ment between contraoUng parties. 'Safeguarding 
etc.’ mesans for me a central or joint board of control. 
Safeguarding means safeguarding against aJl who may 
put the common interests in jeopardy.**** This is mere 
paraphrasing unless Gandhiji meant that his central of 
joint board of control would be a real Government, 
amply vested with l^islative, ju^cial and executive 
powers, ai|d capable, in the last resort, of enforcing ita 
will, if necessary, with the application of physical force. 
And if he did really mean this, then there would be no 
room for. the continuance of separate contracting pnrtiee. 
They would be ipso fact.o merged in one Indian Union 
or Federation, and would form politically a single State. 


7 See extract 6 from Gondlmi’s letter of 34tji 
September, 1944^ as quoted above. 1%e italics are ouiff. 

8 Sec Awrita Bmar Petrdca of 3rd October, 1W4, 
(Dak Edition). The itidies ore ours. 

9 Published in The M&dkm Meview of December, 
ISH4. 

13 See foOtenoiie 4 above. 

II The itellcft in thi* <|Uotalioii ere onn. 
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ttt it is luiued iMiaiMt the poaitton tnke» oweftil eonewterttwMi o£ the eorr^Oiidema that paaead 
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aMoieut and satiafaetory admimatratiou of foreign Oandmii’a miud muit have been m a sieiiovw oomlJot 
afiaira defence,'*** etc*, then our reply la that this is the dunng the negotiations between two tbmga—hie deeire 
very thing which the proposed treaty will not be able tb maintain, in consonance with his unequivocal d<'* 

^ to ensure. Apart from what we have already said in our clamtions in the past to unity and latepjy of India 
previous article** against the efticacy of such treaties, as far as pomible and the implications of the c^uut- 
we may observe here that a treaty between two or more ment he had made by fpvi^ his a^nt, whUe he wos 
independent and sovexhign States cannot permanently fasUiig, to the communal formi^ ^hroh Mr, Eaja- 
and Weotiveiy bind them. The reason is that it does not gopalachanar had presen^ to Imn at Foon^ As a 
' create a political power superior to the contractmg consequence, the offer made by aandliiji himself to Mr. 
partiea Moi'eover, as a distinguished American political Jinnah is indefinite, misleading, and self-contiadu^oiy. 
scientist'* has nghtly pointed out in another connexion, It cannot really solve the luduii problem unlem it has 
**Hebu8 SIC slarUtbUSf expressed or imphed, is a clause m ^ts object the establishment of an Aiidudla Fodem* 
every treaty, and iStates have ever asserted the right to tion, composed of autonomous, constituent units, with 
i declare such instruments of no force when by change adequate statutory safeguart^ for nil racial or ^hgious 
of conditions their welfare has become so greatly minorities m this countor. But m so far M tto offer 
affected or menaced as to overbalance the evil results made by him concedes the prmotple of lOn or 

to be expected, by way of retaliation or otherwise, from partition, it has tlie same niMwluevous i.o.e’inaiiiii .i u 
the violation of their faith as given in a treaty." fbe Rajaji formula. The partitionists would m^e u full 

H, however, the words “efficient" and “satisfactory" use of it m a future negotiation for the sottJement a 
have been used by Gandhiji to mean what they really communal question, and Ihe onemtes of ludias umty 
imply, then there must be, by force of logic, a single would not be slow to teks a full advantage of H eiaier. 

Slate tor the whole of India, an All-India Union or And Gandhip has said tlia^ ^ far as he is concerned, 

Federation—and not a Confederation, nor an AlUance, tim offer made by lam stands. Moreover, in his corres- 
of Sovereign States, as the expression “a treaty of pondence” with Mr. Jmm^, Gandhiji again and again 
sepaiatioii" seems to imply. Gandhiji owes it to the assureii the former that, alfcliough he refused to assume 
people of India to explain what he really meant by his any rcpre&eptative capaaty, he pledged lumself to use 
formula There must not be any subterfuge, intentional fH the influence lie might have with the Congress, to 
or unintentional, or any hide-and-seek policy, m such have any agreement reached betwwn them ratifiM by 
a vital matter. As it is, the formula is self-contradictory, the atter And this means much. Hernn lies a danger 
It, however, (iandhiji says that he really meant by his ot tile Gai^hiji foimula. And there is not uiucn, 

i formula the creation of a Federal Constitution for the ^ntial difference between the Hajaji formula and tlie 

whole of India, then we have no quarrel with ium In Gandhiji formula m so far as tlicir mischief-making 

mso he should abandon the use of such misleading -- — ^— -* -- 

feirns os ‘a treaty of separation,” “two sovereign m- , . . ^ .si, 

dependent States," “two States,” etc., and openly politics of sovereign States and fnendlmese as 
declare that India should be a Federation of auto- Gandhiji contemplates, are seldom compatible with each 
nomous, constituent units, as suggested by the AJl-India other. Things would not be'otherwise here. As Spinoxa 
Congress Committi'e m its resolution, adopted on the nghtly pointed out long ago, “Two States are natural 
8 th of August, 1942, m ite Bombay Session. enemies” And this is particularly so in the case of 

In his letter to Mi Jmnah, dated 22nd September, border States. Gandhiji cannot have both “spveieignty 
1944, Gundhiji stated. “I can be no wilhng party to a and “friendliness.” Fedcralium is the only durable and 
division which does not provide for the simultaneous satisfactory solution m a case like ours. Gandhiji sltould 
safeguarding of common interests, such as defence, 

foreign affairs and the like. There will be no feeling of 16 It appears fiom a statement of Mr C. Raja* 
security by the people of India without a recogmtion gopalachanar to the Associated Press of India, dated at 
of the natural and mutual obhgations arising out of Panchgani 9th July, 1944, that he “had secured 

physical contiguity.” Certainly, there “will be no feeling GandhijPs personal approval even durmg his fmt in 

of secunty by the people of India” without this recog- Februaiy-March last year iic„ 1943) for tiie formula 
nition and also its translation into eonsc(}uefiiial that” he was then releasing to the public. We cannot 
oonaftiuiionof provtsiom. But we may point out to help remarking here that it i» really strange that Mr. 

^ Gandhqi that he cannot have both. If he wants to Rajagopalacihanar should have chosen to present his 
appea^ the Muslim separatjoniate by conceding to their highly complicated formula with it^ far-reaching impli** 
amurd and unreasonable demand for a “division” of cations, to Gandlnji when the latter liad been fasting 
^ India, he should not expect ai^ “simultaneous safe- and, tlierefore, could not be, being a human bfemg, m 
guarding” of common interests. The two things are, by a sufl&ciently proper and alert state of mind and body, 
virtue of their nature, fundamentally incompatible with Gandhiji has been repeated to have said at the Press 
each other. Indeed, it appeals to me, after a very Conference, held at Bombay on 28th Bepfeeraber, 1944 : 

^ X—TT";:-. , 1 . . . 1 .., “When he (u,, Rajaji) found ttfe m the Aga Khan 

a * u ® ^ from Gandhiji s letter of 24th Palace and presented the formula (i.c., tlie liajaji 

oeptem^i^ 19^ as ^oted above. formula) I did not take even five mmutes and I saia: 

Fublished in The Modem Remew of December, ‘Yes, because I saw it in a concrete shape’.” (T^ italics 

^ lii a wr -nr wtmi , l **^^'*^ impIications of th® 

t Wilkmg^y, An Examnatton of the Rajaji formula were so Himple os to enable Oandhiji 
Aojure 0 / the pp. 198-99. .to come to a decision within five minutes. At least we no 

10 Uandhiji has been reported to have said at uot think so Perhaps Gandhiji has «nce realised that ts& 

‘ ^oof«r«noe at Bombay on 2^h September, 1944, formula is not really so simple it may have appeared 

accepted the principle of sovereign States, to him when he was fmttng. At any rate, this only con- 
oonsistent wfh fnendhnere." A^ “fnpdliness suggests,” firms what we have said above m this foot-note, 
he said, that before the whole world we must act w im. •» x x x . xi « « 

one nation, not united by ^raneous circumstances, hr See Ganireu** 

imited by force ot BritiA arnw but united by greater tefOhce, held at Bombay on 28th September, 19«4. 
fem^, thAt is our own determined will,” This is, un- IS See, for mstenee, Gandhiji^s letters to Mr. Jianaii. * 
doubtedJty, n vmy fine sentimnn^' mt/tmloettiantoly, dated llth and 21Kb September, IMA 





T9E M6DEEN REVIEW tOE JAMJAEY, m 


ill IWn i« cw dfitifoerate view. Of 

Ifc m far lroi& otir nawd in al^^ing this to aectibe 
$Xiy mo^ve to the aufikotf of the formulas. We 

jicie egpQSti^ here the inhhtent defects of the 
loniMiias and ^eir probable eousequenoes. And Gandhiji 
himsalf has Invited oritkismt of hia offer from the 
general pnbUe.* 

Ill 

Wtj ^outd also like to refer here to another view 
of OeAmli, Which we think in the public interest 
not be idlowed to go unchalleiaed. At a Press 
Colilaiwnoe, held ai Bombay on 28th September, 1044, 
he hai baen reported to have said in reference to bis 
own formula; 

think it is a just solution of the problem and it 
li the spirit of the policy which the Congress has 
«OiMMdentfv“ adopted in connexitm with the communal 
^eetion, namely, self "determination/* And, with re- 
lerenoe to hia assent to the Bajaji formula, he has been 
reported to have said at the same Press Oonference : 

^'Thereby I have not drafted from the Congress 
standpoint m genf^ral terms, OoDgress has accepted self- 
doNminati'On and the Eajaii-fonaula has also ac¬ 
cepted the principle of self-determination and the 
foHnula had become a common ground.’* 

Further in the course of a statement to a special 
representative of the Vnited Press, Gandhiji has been 
reported to have previously said": 'At the same time, 
at the time I made the statement you refer to, I was 
a party to the selfnietermination resolution of the 
A.l.C.C. I hold that Rajaji’s formula gives effect to 
timt resolution.’^ 

The clear implication of these statements is tliat, 
even thoitgh the Gandhiji formula and the Rajaji for¬ 
mula may concede the principle of partition of India, 
yet they are quite in consonance with the object and 
policy of the Indian National Congress, We should hke 
to submit to Gandhiji very respectfully that his view is 
wrong and misleading. And, quoting his own Words 
Uied in another connexion, wo may also say that mere 
“SiSBertion is no proof,** Nor can the repetition of what 
» not a fact make it a fact. We have already dealt with 
^S question in an article entitled The Rajagopahehan 
Forrmia 0 td the Congreu, in the October (1944) 
mtmbor of this Review, and, therefore, do not propose 
to rei^at our arguments here. We should like to invite 
OaiMUiiji*a attention to tliis article, and to say only that 
ttio Eaiaji foimula is definitely against the declared 
I^ury and object of the Congress. The resolution of 
the CongrcM Working Committee adopted at New 
Jhlld ftrly in April, IWS, which presumably 
Graod^i had in mind when he made the statements 
^otod above, was completely neutralised and nullified 
Iff the resolutions of the A.I.C.C. (All-India JOongress 
Cmimittee), adopted by the lattnr in 1942 during its 
Aliiiisbad and Bombay sessions—and, in particular, by 

19 And Gandhiji himself mid at the Press Con- 
at Bombay on 2Sth September, 1944;—“Where 
imm is an obvious Mnsbm majority they should be 
allowed to constitute *a separate state by themselves 
and that has been fully conceded in the Eajaii formula 
ew inyfornsiula* There is not much distinction between 
right is conceded without the slightest 

Wervattoiiu’* 

^^ Gan^ji's ^statement to the correspondent 
Of The A«m*» Chnmkk, toadon, dated at Bombay 
mi Scj^oiber^ 

¥L?V mmm* dated at Waidba- 

iwQ Bth Anggat IMI 

a ABo tee our lette entitled *The C. R. Formula 
and the CpngfcSh" in Stsmdord of 4th 

nmw, 194IL Odcutta (and^of m Ssptember, 1944, 
M and In Ftsai ibiwnat SfBoaity, 


what is now known as the JagttiUMilIn laitMtfl. 
This resolution—father eouulter^^feimhtt^^ Mr. 
^agatnarain Lai which the A.LC.C. edited on W 
MaV, 194^1 by a majority of 92 votes againgt 17 during 
its Allahabad Session, and which We have qusdOd in omr 
arUoIe referred to before, is so eategoricat andoo un¬ 
equivocal that there can be no room for any reasonable 
doubt about its implications in anybody*B ndncl. More-' 
over, the A.I.C.C. accepted this resolutioii of Mr. 
Jagatnarain LaI after he had made it definitely dear, m 
the course of his speech in support of his resolution, as 
to what his real object was in moving it. He had mid 
*T want the A. I. C. C. to give a clear and unequivocal 

dedararion against the disintegration of India.1 

appeal to the members of the A.I.C.C. to give here 
right now their firm, clear and unequivocal mandate 
against the disintegration of our country and against 
Pakistan,” And the A.I.C.C. did it. The A.I.C.C. did 
not pass in 1942 any “self-determination” resolution. 
These remarks apply equally well to the Gandhiji 
formula. We really wonder how after all this Gandhiji 
still maintains that his formula as well as the Eaiaji 
formula, both of which concede the principle of division 
of India, IS consistent with the position of the Congress. 
He seems to be under a misapprehension. This is 
evident from the following sentence in his letter to 
Sardar Durlub 8mgh, dated at Bewagram I4th Novem¬ 
ber, 1944:— 

“Maulana Saheb explained the implications of the 
Jagatnarain Lai resolution which please see.” 

We have seen what the Maulana Saheb said. 
“Giving permission for the resolution moved by Shn 
Jagatnarain Lai, the President (Maulana Abul Kalam 
Asad),” says an official document of the Congress, “gave 
It 09 hi 9 opmtor^ that the resolution no way contra¬ 
dicted the position taken up by the Working CommiUgjf 
at Delhi with regard to the question of the demand Tor 
the partition of India made by the Muslim league and 
incorporated in the resolution dealing with Sir Staffordls 
draft proposals.” 

Thus was a purely personal opinion of the Presi¬ 
dent as the Chairman of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittoe. and not even an oSictal ruling. Even if it had 
been an official ruling, it would not have mattered in 
the least. As we have shown in some detail in our article 
published in the October (1944) number of this Review, 
under the Constitution of the Indian National Congress, 
the Working Committee, bemg what it is, has no power 
to act against any policy or programme laid down by 
the All-India Congress Committee or by the Congress 
itself. Further, it is subordinate to the All-India 
gress Committee which can undo what the former has 
done. The Wiorking Committee is in a sense a Com¬ 
mittee of the All-India Congress Committee, and ‘an 
agent of the latter. As its master and official superior, 
the All-India Congress Ckimmittee may, therefore, with 
unquestionable coi^titutionaiity, set aside or repudiate 
any action or decision taken by the Working Committefi. 
Moreover, the language of the pariiculor resolution Of 
^e A.I.C.C., which Mr. Jagat^nun Lai had moved, 
is to be the determining factor here. And that lan^sge, 
Gandhiji knows very well, is abscfiutely uneqmvocal 
and categorical. No persona! remark of the ihmdettt, 
not even an official ruling by him ehn undo, nulli^, or 
neutralise the implications of a resolution which the 
A.I.C.C., while in full possession of all facts, strfemnly 
and deliberately adopted. ’There is no provi^on in the 
Con^tution of the Congress which empowete ms 
Preifident to neutralise the effect el a tesoiution which 
has been adopted by the A4 Tke A.I.C.C. ite^, 
or its own master the Indian National Congress in its oh- 
npal or spedid session, can undo it, and none else. This 
is the correct constitutional ooritimi. The aceeptanee of 
Gandhiji’s view would mean the plfioint of Wmiini 


at 




OoaiBittM libm tikt AJL.C.C., oA «In 

nl Hui 4^it*^****i%<p tr ijbififtvrtinii <rf iIm I’MMMfcl M IIm 
OoigiMi. W« Niievt iliit Him OoioinM ii jwt • 
omtie iKKiy. asul ftot in mthoriMmu iiuktitufeian, Beiai 
» kmfWt Mr. jioiMii. m» pniAio^t r^ 

lit pomtod out. in uii ktt«v to Oftodiitii, ditod Mth 
September, IBU^ the diteltioa oneted the 
Bamtu led leeolutiou hi the way o| the divinou o! Indla^ 
•0 lar ae the GonipM WM eoueezued. 

1a regard to the much-ahused aod mueh-miaunder- 
itood doetrbe of eell-deterioiAatioA referred to by 
GaAdhih, all that we ahould like to lay here ii that 
the nght of eelf«determuiatioA isi ae Lord Cunou 
pomt^ out oAce m 1923, like a two^dged eword and 
can be admitted only with reaervatione. l^he doctrine is 
to be applied to a eountiy as a whole, and not to any 
eeotion of ite population at its dictation. Otherwise, 
there will be a dwtegration of the countiy. Moreover, 
if the doctrine is unwisely applied to sections of the 
population in a oountty on a religious basis, then the 
minorities m the areas affected, who may be opposed to 
the majorities m them, should also have the right of 
self-determination on the same ground. Logic, reason, 
and ec^uity would, therefore, require that there should 
be parallel governments, over the same territories, for 
majorities and minorities. Thus there would be created 
an absurd situation. The principle of self-determination 
is not such a simple thing as some people imagme it to 
be. It is not without any reason, therefore, that we find 
such a comment on it, in Hairs great Treatise on Inter¬ 
national Law," as the following:— 

'*The phrase (self-determination) is one of 
dangerous vagueness as encouraging inordinate national¬ 
ist claims, and its apphcation, in ignoring economic 
conditions, has led to some disastrous results^"" 

And if Gandhiji applies this principle to sections 
J>4 Indian people as he proposes to do, it is sure to 
mad to equally, ii not more, disastrous results for this 
countiy. » 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place to refer here 
to the Aaland Islands dispute and to a certain view of 
the Committee of International jurists appointed in 
1920 by the Council of the League of Nations to give 

25 8tb Edition, p. 54n. 

26 The italics are ours. 


Mii# IMiMi mid Swadtn, jNmbitod 
atmiva^ by ot ^ BmiMk mot l^dtfh 
himosMfar god ^ aii^ Imfmd o 

part offtnland-^^lSrj^^ Oovmttjawmt 
tiial the Aaiaoda wma i»ogn^»h%eally^l^ ^ 
and that it waa atmlmdSaliy ioumamda lor f inimid lo 
aurrender them.** The Iwediah Odwmmmit omaplidm 
that the Finns were refusiog **to allow the Asjao^ 
the right of self-determination/^ As a matter of 
by pl^amtea held in lOlff and again In mo the 
erf the Aaland Islandg, writes Frofessor Oamsrr a» 
American authority on International lAW, **had voted 
almost unaaimously in lavonr of sepatatiOB" Irino 
Finland. The CommiUee of Juriste, howevari deelMI 
its opinion, contmues Professor Oam«r* ‘^that there 
was no rule of positive interaatimial law Orhieh recog¬ 
nised the right of fractions of jihoplei as soeh to 
separate themselves by a Simple act of their OriO Will 
from a definitely established state of which they form 
a part, any more than it retognises the rights fH Other 

states to demand such separation.It added that 

the recognition of the right of self-determiaatloii in the 
form asebted by the inhabitants of the Aaland Islands 
would amount to an infringement upon the sovereignty 
of existing states, would lead to destmctiofi of the 
stability which the very word ^itato* implies, and would 
endanger the interests of the international community." 

In June, 1921, the Council of the League of Natione 
decided to recognise Finirii sovereignty over the Aaland 
Islands, practically acoepting the recommendation of a 
Political Commission previously appointed by it And 
in October, 1991, this decision wss accepted by the 
League of Nations ^'under the conditioii that onto- 
nomous rights*^ should be granted to the population uf 
the Islands." This incident has a very vahiabls lesson for 
us, and we invite the attention of both Mr. Jinnab and 
Gandhiji to it. 

27 See the Annual Register, 192Q> pp. UMt, 31g»t9, 
and 267; also The Annual Register, 1921, pp. 76, 15246, 
199-200, and 257-58. 

28 See Ibid, 

29 See his Political Sdenee md Qovenmeml, p. 191. 

30 Ibid, 

31 The italics are ours. 


DESERT 

By HARINDRANATJi CHATTOPADHYAYA 

Wounds have replaced warm roses. Nothing stirs In love with ugliest intrigue and strife, 

Esecept black winds which daily with the hours: Driving auUientic beauty out of life, 
Wbed^^therers have exiled the gardeners We record the beginning of the end. 

And with uncanny cunning do succeed • ^ 

In making men wild lovers of the weed 

Oblivious of their heritage of fiowera. Sowers of song-seeds have departed, and 

- , . V , ^ gardens bloom no more; the sinipiig throng 

^entors of the desert, grim and bare, Makes way for vultures, while the poet% hand 

We are m&d, self-crowned monaxchs who In sad, star-widowed solitude withdraws, 

^ j . contend, Leaving a multitude of hungry claws 

raintmg red struggle on the envenomed air: Which close around the throat of real Songl 




WAll NtJftdEttlES 

Bt CICELY FRASER 


SMW the » mother with a baby to 
after bad m time i6r any dtaiy outside her 
aWtt b«(e, Tiie war has altered that, for now 
tM* woniaa are going to work in factories to 
produee tolia and tanks, means have had to be 
ioond df relieving mothers of this domestic 
teiki 



motherg are engaged in war work, and who are 
brought here for the day to be looked after 
while mother is working. 

This particular nursery has been specially 
designed and built for the purpose. It stods in 
a field, whore the toddlers can play in fine 
weather. All the fumishmgfr-ehairs, tables, the 
washbasins and lavatories—^are made to scale. 
In the cupboards lining the playroom walls are 
toys of all kinds; dolls, engines, books, paints. 
In another room are forty small beds for the 
afternoon nap. 

The scheme of war nurseries, set up by the 
Ministry of Health in the first place ^as an 
emergency scheme, has spread and developed, 
and has proved one of the most valuable contri¬ 
butions to social service brought about by the 
war. When at the outbreak of w^ar large num¬ 
bers of mothers and children below school age 
were transferred from the town to country dis¬ 
tricts, the problem ' of how^ to see that the 
children were kept healthy and occupied became 
a pressing one. It became still more pressing 
with the need for mobilising woman power for 


b ttUdag Ins little eon to the nuraery 
and banding him over to, one of the 
ekftrnjaail and eSSioient uuraea „ 

In a large and aiiy room, its walls dis¬ 
tempered and Iked with nursery frescoes, forty 
children between two and five are eating their 
mid-day dinner. The miniature tables at which ^ 
they sit in groups of four are painted in brigiit 
o0loi||ii4 The children—•industriously feeding 
thenpdvea f ith large spoonis—are dressed in 
gay overalls of blue apd red and mauve. 

To took at you would say Uiey were “country 
bieoTohSdren, tor their faces are round and 
their j^haeto rogy, Yet a year ago these same 
kiddito lived in mean houses, with no better 
playgmund thah the city streets. To see what 
th^ looked like then you have only to notice 
the newcomer in the corner, whose face is pale With the encouragement of her teacher ihle liUk 
and thin, and who seems much smaller than toddler ia leaming to fit a pu«le together 
tite other children of his own age. factory work. And so the Government begdn 

The dhildren^s new home is a war nursery, setting up nurseries in all parts of the eountiy# 
built in the country some thirty mU^ fnun They are of two main types, one lor 
Ldn d on. They thmmtoivii are evaeuaes wboae children imdir two, end tbo omr im Miini 
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trm two to fim nuioerki ore opeii for for the^ itofanta imr«erie« have bm atartai 
school hours, from abom omo till fiw, othen in th® towns. One manufacturing district haa no 

from seven in th® morning till seven or eigW fewer than seventy, scattered about the oub* 

at ni^t. Nurseries have been opened bol^ in skirt# an4 centre# of it# t^^wns, and more are 

county^ and in eity areOfi, in aM oases undhr th® beingbulli ‘ . 

auspices of the Government, These nurseries are v^ually converted 

houses. Onift <?f the bifegest 
in aii ^14 Victorian msnste 
The home has been reitten 
and iMeeorated, with rnlm^ 
ed walls and furniture WhiA 
make^ H snit^le inid 
tive im chil^rcii, n#. 
one of thw 
It duetts at about 

seven in the morning. ., 

mothf-rs mug tb WprI 

in the factories lA Mng 
their children on fay, 
and it does hot shat tni about 
eijtht at mightf It aatehs for 
children up to Sv® years of 
’ age. 

Tlie top floor belongs to the 
babies In charge of a trained 
nurse, assisted by a number 
„ , , t ,. . of helpers. It has a sick room 

• • • tain s young children are being cared for with e\ert^ where babies with anv «USDi- 

• kind of attention in the way of feeding, recreation f 

training emu Of iiiness may be isolated 

—if necessary thiy are trans- 

From the very beginning, 
tlie idea was to provide some¬ 
thing more than a mere place 
where children might be kept 
out of the way. Those nur¬ 
series are training the child¬ 
ren, seeing to their physical 
health, teaching them to be 
independent, clean, intelli¬ 
gent, and good citizens Fre¬ 
quent medical inspections 
take place, minor ailments 
are cured. 

The trained helpers who are 
in charge of the nurserie# 
report that most of the 
children improve in health 
and^ physique after a very 
short time. And they are well- 
behaved too—^not because 
they are regimented, but be¬ 
cause they are occupied and 
happy. 

The parents pay a small 

sumj a few pence a day, , 

but the main cost of the nurseriea (whidh ferred to a j^ospital Clothes are lotma 
includes two or three meals a day) is borne by for babies who are poorly dressed, and 
the Government each baby is bathed every day* They 

^ Some mothers have been unabW ^ uh- spend most of thdr tim® ^ in cots, 
willing to evienati Aeir HdWaa nader Ive. though babim old enondh to start 



S^ool-children evseuftted to all parts of the 
have contributed models, drawings and paintinw to the 
ExhH^ition of 'ihe History of Bnglidi Lile^ 




H’ <jH8 BBVIBW FOR JA1?UABT, IM# 

Bowii tielow af^ the o lde r infan te, m con- children. 
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One of the very younK children 
The wiah hieina, like ell the other nursery is enjoying her mid^day 

attinii, have been speeielly constructed in meal 

B&iniatuns to suit the young children 

ditimui Iik« those described in the country The problem of providing nurBeries for the 
nttreery. They hai^e not had the same advan- small children of working mothers has always 
lagea of oonmtiy^air, but plenty of rest and been a serious one, but it has taken the war to 
healthy food hae done wonders in improving solve it on a proper scale. 

THE COLCONDA FORT 

Row a Ckiwiierd Helfied a King in Its Construction 

, ’ By M. FATHULLA KHAN 


about the celebrated fort 
1*1 Qtt^da in %^d^bad-I>eccan, round which 
rhiaf the glorious pros¬ 
perity and ^e nf % famous Qutb 

Bhidir dynai^> haye come to Bght in eonnection 
irilh its e(M&uotion for the first time. These are 
eontained in an interesting threensenturies old 
document whic^ has come to the notice of the 
writer. 

AHhou^ tlmre is no recorded history of 
the fort prior to the year 1363 A B., tram ia 
the citadel indicate that it la at least as old as 
Hie fort of Waringai thkh dates lioni the 
ndddk ctf ilie oentMr* Tberefm, 

muBi h&ye originally been a mail mud fort, 


like that of Warangal, under some Hindu 
prince before it fell under the sway of the 
WariMal rajas who subsequently ceded it, 
tqjgcmw with its dependencies, to Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani in the year 1368. It was after 
this Sultan that Golconda was known, for a 
toe, as Muhammad Nagar. Even though the 
Bidunani kingdom began to break up in 1490 
AJD., Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk, the Bahmaid Viceroy 
of Golconda, continued to hold alliance to 
Sultan Muhfunmad Shah H, his benefactor,^ 
until tbs latter died in IfilS. Thereon he as¬ 
sumed mdepmdenoe ss Sidto Qnli Qutb Shsh 
nf Gobsmla. 

Qotb fflttli i> Mid to imd 




imom/mmwm 


tmA {cirtMoatkxnf br iwibstfuitlal slood tmm 
dwiiM Wfi vieeioyal^. 

The fifth bing of Oolccmda,^ Mohammad 
Quli Qutb Shah (1580-1611) was the ihaxt 
mcnmrih who is r^prded to h$m mads saUo- 
sive additions to the fort. 



Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah 

We then come to Sultan 
Abdullah Qutb Shah (1626- , ^ 

1672), the seventh king of 
Golconda, who apprehended 
danger from the Mughals, 
and, therefore, further strength¬ 
ened the defences of the fort, 
making it as far as possible 
impregnable. He added new 
defences in the new wall to 
the fortifications on the north¬ 
east, which is 3,340 yards 
long, taking in the small 
strategic hillock within the 
fort, as otherwise this hill 
would have presented a very 
favourable position to the 
enemy making it diffiedlt to 
dislodge him from there. 

It will thus be seen that tbe fort did 
already exiet at Golconda loxkg before tbe Qutb 
Shahi dynasty was founded^ and that its forti- 
fieatloni b<^ been strengthened not only by two 
^.tbe l^ans prior to AbdMlah Qutb Shah, 
but al4o % the bitter himself to a eon^dembie 
jprtenfc " 


StORT Of *rss Ckiwitxam 

The sumi or dbcumcist, which is wttttim 
separately In Persian and iu Telugu and 
the seal of Sultan Abdullah Qutb Bhah, with 
wbf^ name the events meia^oned therein are 
as^iated, k gWwited Id fiie namn bf 
(Cowherd) Kondiahi ,and ft Iji^how In poiwesaion 
of a distant Jesoendant of the biri^nal 
recipient J ^ 

The sanad mentions original iifW of 

the citadel as Mafihgal fbH, ahat wlafeonda, 
situated at Muhanunsd Kagat in 
P^gana, and it the ‘StOry p to how 

Sultan Abdullah Qutb fit>ah meba#|sd to 
construct the fort< ^ s 

The Sultan narrates the doeumei^^ nailing 
failed in his attempt to cpn^trUct a ion- 
suited a mvrM or spiritual gUido .% mime 
Rved Musaffar Shah of Aurangrf)|id, wU re¬ 
siding at Oulbargah. as why^ hllJ. auWtor 
was not able to construct g fort and Why fven 
his own attempt hbd failed, mmhidy 
thereupon, suggested that thp services of the 
Dhanqar (Cowherd) Kondiah, who had pro¬ 
moted the scheme tO construct tblr forts st 
Warangal and Bhongft for Raja riWUpa Hudra 
Deva, and which faot had be^ acknowledged 
by the Raja himself in the sanad granted to 
Kondiah, be requytioned in this coonootion. 
Thd Sultan agpreed; and ^be cowherd was ac¬ 
cordingly sent lol. Wfieut Kondiah arrived at 
Golconda he was entrusted with the tffidt of 
completing the Sultanas project. The cowherd, 



The Golconda Fort 
obedience, laid the 


foundation M the 
it, after his oocupation, 
The cowherd then pointed 
Sultan the mysterious gold 
^ _ In Sadhu GblfitiMai’ wall^ and 

ra^ined^ to Mm the secret About it The ion- 

af thA imi WAA mmimlhr aOinnkted* 


ux 

fort, calling 
GoUa Konia, 
out to thp, 
image lying 
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ipHitli the weelft otoWtoed out of the idol in the 
mrid The Sulten we* grea% pleased with the 
•ervieOfl rendered by 9ie cowherd, and he 
aAed the fnm»hU to find out from the oow- 
ted what bo wiihed to have in return from 
him. When a^ed, the cowherd said that as he 



Th« Mosque 

was the of 12 cowherd and two bhcpherd 
castes, a sanad ^.ranting him rights and pri¬ 
vileges similar to those granted by Raja Pratapa 
Rudra Dcva be awarded to him, with the seal 
and signature of the Sultan. 

Members belonging to cowherd and shep¬ 
herd castes should not be killed and if this 
condition were to be violated, evil would befall 
his kingdom and the goddess of wealth also 
desert the ruler. Full rights over the Ellamraa 
templO) mosejuey and the Mari Mutta be 
given to him, and also the lands surrounding 
these for the purpose of their main¬ 

tenance. ^‘ha hondufrs granted to him by Raja 



6adhu OnkuldW Well 


\ Tratapa Endra Deva, mch as the use of palan* 
quin, umbrella, croWn, musical drums on 
j aiepanta and ©amek, ear-rings, lion-head^ 
i goM bangles, poniak (fiiMlngered crablom), 
; ek. and the lisa of aM ibo Mm whhdi ha 
I* had bain anhwNl avar^ainoa Kha inate tu tla n ^ 


their peetham (seat of learning and authority 
in the community) for the past 5007 years be 
allowed to him througdiout the Sultan’s king^ 
dom. He further requested that some lands and 
rights for performing certain jatras (fairs) be 
given to his castemen, and that all their rights 
and privileges should be safeguarded^ and 
instructions to all Government officials be issued 
accordingly. They should have the ri^t of 
settling their disputes amongst themeelves. 
Except in the case of theft, Government inter¬ 
ference should not be allowed. Wherever the 
sovereignty of the Sultan was extended, their 
rights and privileges should also be extended 
in those territpries. The right to collect one 
rupee from each house of his caste people should 
aho be given to him. Such were the wishes of 
the cowherd Kondiah who asked that a sanad 
gi anting them be awarded to him. 

Wien the munhid conveyed the cowherd’s 
ni‘‘h to Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah, the Sultan 



Naga Jharra 

issued a sanad granting him and his peetham 
all tliat he had ai^ked for. 

Sanad Historically Examined 
There can be no doubt wdth regard to tlie 
authenticity of the document itself. But some 
of the dates and events mentioned therein are 
so very contradictory, covering the periods of 
previous rulers, that one is led to believe that 
the document might be only a renewal by Sultan 
Abdullah Qutb Shah of tlie original grants. 

Tlie French travellor Monsieur de Theve- 
not, who visited Golconda in 1666, during Sultan 
Abdullah Qutb Shah’s rule, does not mention of 
either this Sultan as having founded the fort, 
or of the cowherd as having oome to hk rescue. 
He gives quite a different story. He says that 
the site where the fort stands was pointed out 
to Sultan Quli Qutb Shah, the fiint kkf of Qol« ^ 
©onda, by a sb^herd i4io guidid him to it 
tbrouid^ a Wood, and tiki the king ©ailed it 




Qalecttida, Iram CMm* tli« IWxigit wd for 

id»«ph«r(l otm WMb mroi *^utb 

Siah tbe i»vo it that name brnmm 9dw 
Jbie usoipatioti aodking out lor a jiiaeo where 
he imght buiia a itroog castle, the flace where 
the castle stands was named to him by a sh6|>- 
herd, who guided him through a wood to the 
hill where the palace is at present; and the place 
appearing very proper for his design^ he budlt 
the castle there, and called it Golconda, from 
the word Ookar, which in the Telenghi Jan* 
guage signifies a shepherd.” 



Eilamma Temple 

Had the story of the cowherd occurred, as 
the document would give us the impression, 
during Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah’s reign, why 
should not have Thevenot told us so, instead 
of having associated it with the first king of 
Golconda? 

So, from these divoigent stones, it occurs 
to a searching mind that the cow'hcrd legend 
about the founding of the fort might have 
originally been associated with the first Hindu 
rulers of Golcon<la, and subsequently handed 
down and kept cunent by the descendants of 
the original cowherd Kondiah for the puipose 
of perpetuating the grants made to his caste 
peetham by the founders of the fort. Thus, the 
story of the cowherd does not seem to have 
anythmg to do with the fortifications built by 
the Qutb Shahi Sultans, 

Legenbahy Sites 

It is, however, interesting to see within 
and around the fort such sites as ibe Naga 
Jharra, Mari Mutta, Ellamma temple, Mallana 
Mutt, and Sadhu Gokuldas^ Well. All these are 
mentioned in the document, and were pointed 
aut to the writer. 

The Golo Isnou 

Tbjfiffe are two flfueer but slightly varying 
Ifigends about the gold idol of Bii#u Ookuldas’ 
n fit in tba mMA Om k ^ 


there lived near the lott ah old eedbu by niwe 
OokuidAe. A cowherd who used to grilse We 
cows in the virinity greetly Venerated tie 
sadhu, and used to ofer him daily milk. Wimi 
ike sadhu became confident of the faithfulnese 
of his disciple, he, one day, placed a big vessel 
filled with oil on on oven, and calling t£e cow¬ 
herd said to him: want to do you aom^ l^d; 
go round tlie Vosttal thm The etfimrd 
obeyed the he Wau the third 

round, the amiu. oaMet loli} of te and tried 
to hurl hhn hfto tie ortShg pll TOt eowlerd 
became furicjus and liftin| w In <tuni, 

threw him into the vcfttcl, Tho lia#u sndtoly 
disappeared, and in hi« plat'® 'ttiiod a gold 
image. At this, the cowherd heicihmi nervous, 
and, not knowing what eke lie should do, he 
seized the image and threw It into i well 
close by. , 

The mystery about this <0M fdpl that 
v\ henever a part or piece out of it V^as Out it 
became intact again the next day. This secret 
was known to the cow’hcrd Kondiah, who ex¬ 
plained it to Bultan Abdullah Qutb Shah, as 
narrated ip the document; and that it was from 
the gold derived put of this idol that it became 
possible for the^ Sultan to meet the oost of the 
construction of the fort. 



MaJlaim MutV 


The otlior legend is that, during the reign 
of a certain Hindu ^uler, a cowherd uWed to 
graze his cow^ hi vicinity of A roek cm 
which wiw« A temple One diy^ the cowhejd mot 
a sadhu who t had come there lor pcnanl^. The 
cowheidl respecied him profoundly^ and to 
offer him milk. The sadhu asked him oie day 
if he had ever seen a plant whose leaves grew 
up as soon as they were eaten away by the 
cow. The cowherd rcpli^ that he had far 
never seen such a kee, but that if he came 
across it any time, he'would immediately in¬ 
form hiopw ^ Some days afterwards, the cowherd 
came to riie sadhu and told him that be had 
sean a tiaa with the cmalitias hv him. 






lb« mdtan bmmiMif treat to the 
tree 8^ ire to ii WhUf the tree was in 
iames, th« eadho tcid the cowherd that if he 
weal rohod the htut^g tree it would do him 
good. And as the innoeeiit maa was going rouod 
the sadbu ew^i Wld of him and was about 



Man Mutta 


to throw him into the flames, when the cow¬ 
herd struggled and, freeing himself from the 
sadhu’s clutches, lifted him in turn and ' 
him into *the ire. 


The cowherd wesit there the aeact dAy to iCe 
if the sadhu was eompletek burnt to Idtma 
But he was amased to behold a gold Image 
standing in place of the tree, which resembled 
the sadhu. As fhe cowherd could not tUlcrate 
his sight, he began to break the idol with an 
axe. No sooner had he cut one hand of the idol 
than it became intact again. So, he changed 
his mind and carried the idol home. Thereafter, 
he would daily cut a piece out of it and ex¬ 
change the gold piece for his daily requirements 
from a merchant. While the idol remained in¬ 
tact all the time, the merchant amassed gold in 
plenty. 

One day, the king of the place came to 
know of tlie sudden prosperity of the merchant, 
and wished to know the truth of it from him. 
The merchant, thereupon, revealed the secret to 
the king, who took away the idol from the 
cowherd. The king thereafter extended his 
territory with the help of the gold derived out 
of this mysterious idol. Later, when this king 
died and his successor happened to be an im¬ 
moral and wicked ruler, the idol disap¬ 
peared. 

(Copyright of the article and photographs reserved) 


CONTROL FOR CHAOS 


By P. R. SRINIVAS 


NMt.r ftiways, th« Old Year ia like a guest who has 
oveistayed his Welooine--the departure occasions no 
icgreil. For ten years at any rate, every year has 
pmvsd in the ei^ a disappointment, being no better 
than its predeoeasor in soine respects and distinctly 
Worse in many otliers. 1944 has the advantage that nu 
extntSgant mjm were entertained of it at the begin- 
ttitig. It openea in India with the food crisis reaching 
its efltnak, the general economic life nearly breaking 
Under the demands of wartime and pnces particularly, 
•Unhiilii against the leash of controls and other anti- 
inflationaiy measures. Let it be said of the year now 
eloeed that it could* easily have been worse than it was. 
The food position was slowly brought under control, 
though hy no means to the satisfaction of the people. 
The national economy was strengthened at a few 
poitdi* and the markete relating to some of the ncces- 
•iries of life have been better regulated than before. 
Them aitt small meroiee it would be ehurlidi not to feel 
some gratitude fur. But the general outlook from the 
point m of the national economy ia by no means 
brighter. This euttook'embraoes such questions as the 
progress of the "grow more food** campaign and the 
general adjustment to wartime cOnditiona aim demands 
the auccees of antjokmattomuy meaaures, the progreaa of 
peeb'War planmnf and Indian position in international 
trade and finance after the war will be over. In the 
hadnground is the war itself, its ritnasituiies and the 
nwMiieot of he early end. It ia indeed a pity, as well 
irem an iadividml er esetional aa from a htend human 
nniiil of view, that the laet quarter of the year failed 
U ilrMMdbsn Ixqies^iidr an ehrly e^ lb thie w 
thil ihi ivH t qbnntiy idnided hi Mmih mMht 3the 


progress of allied arms has slowed down since the 
liberation of France, while the practical value of 
American gams m the Pacific is not as highly rated as 
it used to be. So far as India is concerned, not only ir 
there no prospect of early relief from the strains of the 
war period, but 1945 may well add to our burdens and 
privations, so that tlie mam trends of 1944 are 
important in themselves than for what they may be 
expected to lead to. 

Take first the food problem. Hero the main trends 
were almost determined by the events of the previous 
year. 1944j in fact, opened with Bengal and pai^ Cl 
South India in the grip of severe shortage of fopd- 
grama. In Bengal particularly, the whole machineiy of 
the food administration had completely brokem down, 
and men had begun to die in tm of thousands in 
many diatricta. D^titutea poured into the city of Cal- 
cutta in large swarms; and hastily improvi^ systems 
of relief did their best to mitigate the suffering and the 
distress. It is a sad commentary on the administration 
as a whole in all its nngs that a tragedy so acute and 
on so •vast a scale was needed to bring about a rea^ic 
appreciation of the food poeitimi. From the international 
plans of the U.K.K.K.A. down to distnob boards and 
local authorities, there was for the first time tecog- 
nitiou of the gravity of the pttdilem* Questions were 
asked in the House of Commons; and though Mr. 
Ameiy characteristically blamed the Indian birth i^e 
on the one hand and on the other emphasised the 
priority of British and American livee ove| Induin 
there wae sufilcieikt amdefy to avoid the leimtitiobrwi 
aaiiiiilar disHier. It wm eome adfimtagb Bie wi^ 
M ilioi^F TSmou wm li 




'll irf I h'lilrta-V' iiTi* taaOB iia™?«r.ai’ag "'? 

DolTTSjOL 1N^ Cfm^ 


n 


to AmMi. TB|»« imtt ite m im Iwttor. Jtoi; 

ioa, toOt Ml MM Ml «iMt «M aMt iiMNmat ^ 
aU, imbtt« aRttM M mm diapoMi to rnmvm Matos 
4Ell$IUniMH| lal |0MI 

Mieiupiwfair«, \£i» f«<Kl Commitles M wAs^f* 
mittddi ltd And the Mo wtm 

Import ol wMt ad 4 ttio ImiidiQt up of a larfo reaenm 
of om ISOOAOO tom aiui ^ mauiuratiou of a ayatem 
of numopol^ pTmmmmi and rationiut ul foodhpaisa 
m all tbo towns ind oities of India. So far as ths acute 
situation in BeiM was eo&oemed, «amutediate relief 
oould be provided only through the ageoey of the army 
authontiea. Imports of wheat during the last one year 
liave been well mamtalEied, though authentic figures 
are not available* In all the Provinces, the machinery 
for procurement has been slowly improved. The Rail¬ 
ways have functioned with better recognition of the 
priority of food supplies. And more and m<ne towns 
are being brOhg^t under the scope of the rationing 
s3rstem. 

But the country as a whole is hardly out of 
wood, so far as the food problem is concerned. The 
authorities are inclined to pat themselves on their 
becks for what they have done. While it is true that 
procurement has gone ahead and rationing ensures even 
distnbution of available stocks, the quality of the 
supplies IS extremely unsatisfactory. Imports have not 
been su£&cieat to build up the Reserve recommended 
by the Food Pohcy Committee. And it is now recog¬ 
nised that, the grow>more-lood campaign has to be 
buttressed with other measures. On the one hand, it had 
to lead to an agricultural, plan for which the outlmes 
have been drawn up by Sir Phirose Khareghat, on the 
other, it has called for statutoi^ restriction of the 
acreage under cash crops which in the present state are 
profitable than food crops. Altogether, our ex¬ 
perience of the food problem is illustrative of the res¬ 
tricted scope of war time measures and of the way 
Uiey pave the transition from wartime controls to 
post>war planning. 

As compared to food control, cotton cloth control 
can claim a greater degree of success. Though there are 
MtiU complaints of uneven distribution, which must be 
attributed to defects of the local adxninistration, |bhe 
control has succeeded in bringing down prices by more 
than 40 per cent, since the midole of 10^, in ensuring 
supplies of yam lor handloom weavers and in making 
essential goods available at tex-mark prices all over the 
country. FroducUpn as a whole has moreaaed to 5,800 
million yards: and though the country can certainly do 
with more, the position must be considered satisfao* 
ioxy, particularly m view of the coal shortage, which 
is the principal handicap df u^usbry at the present 
time. 

The coal shortage affects not only the production 
of cotton doth in the mills but the whole gamut of 
Indian industry. Considering the wide orbit of its rw- 
percussions, it is strange tM the Government did not 
ward off the danger but wSk driven to secure relief by 
sudi dubious methods as lifting the ban on female 
labour. But the coal shortage is not the eoie handicap 
of Indian indusby. While aU the world over, industry 
M substantially adding to its equipment, quantitative- 
y and ^ualhativoly, Indian industiy had to be content 
with doing lobs of a minor character and that, too, 
under survenlanee. Changes in the fortunes of the all ies 
would seem to have made no great difference. While 
during the dark days of the war, imports of essential 
mw materials were denied to Indian industry on the 
^uad of f^oitage of shipping, improvement in ^e 
mpping poydtion led only to increased imports of the 
JniiheCproduets^ Instances of these are Ipund in many 
fipm complaints of this kind are most eommon 
A |hs ehemicai industry; and is no| without Signi- 
^^iSM Ihm ^ts disvelopmeiit hi poSMsar period is 
MmM % tibe drciiM tip of pM lor 4 An^iad 


chemioai industiy to ho iim under forolin dhtotion^ 
The ostensible giouiM lor tnerssesd impM ^ 
suiter goods, howiVie» is the need to nght the effOets 
of inflation. 

The effect qf these impwti of goods i» 

seen in the figures ol foreign trsdsi mports ws^ ^ 
Rs. 53TO crorsi in firetnilf of over % ® 

orores in the ginfoipondmf period dt #ik^year iMe 

am 0% a siM past qf the muehlktipier of 

the exchaBWe'^-foSSlLM hnStieen Bniia and 

the test of the;wWidR foreign tr«d| u ctoac- 
terM by shifte In of tniido» el wim the 

closer rations between. India .M Ifiddle Bast 
may prove lasting, thosih il M its ushpn in the 
oioting up of ths MedifiitiWM ^ ^ surmder of 
Itifiy. The Indian ooltei}. tiuJli, uMlh hid long hjsen 
content with the home market ever Mf. liO loif of the 
Chinese mm'ket for have agip beim ipe to 
secure an export market m adiaceil hmoA Tpdlll this 
18 no unmiM advantage |n the mMeM MM m 
scarcity, the progress ie, M W 
any rate, it ia a matter £0r fM^ths esaiw 

ot cotton cloth baa been rsduM in our Ming 

to earmark a portion for this expert tOfede of resent 
origin. 

The improvement in the position of food and cot¬ 
ton cloth would not however warrant a complacent view 
cither of anti-infiationaiy measures as a whole or of the 
claims commonly made for oontrol in the war period 
Now, more than at any time statistics are unreliable; 
they are almost treacherous. In regard to prices and 
cost of living, while the price of food-grains imd suM 
and cloth have certainly been brought down, there are 
other necessanes of life like milk and vegetables where 
the rise in prices more than offsets the aecline in the 
former. This is only to be expected since the basic 
oonditions which make for the rise in prices eontiaue 
unchanged. The problem of inffation in mdia was never 
tackled as such. The Government of India took an 
unconscionably long time to recognise that tbete was 
any inflation. And when it could no longer be burked, 
they accepted the obligation to fig^ tha effects of 
inflation rather than inflation itself. To fight inflation, 
it was necessary to insist that foreign Governments 
should pay every rupee worth of goods and services in 
Indian, and not foreign, cumney* And tiiat was beyond 
the powers of the Government India. The Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, have endeavoured to check inflation 
to the extent ponible and fight the effects of inflation 
as well as they can. The former course was taken laSsr; 
and it k even now far from complete. Generally 
iqpeaking, additions to currency have biam made almosi 
without a break during the whole of ths war period; 
and the following table ehows thd porition daring last 
year: 



N»tM in SvvaliUpn 

S«««Uag 
iMHM OlVt. 

MMWSUlW 

Bminiaf M- 

7-1-44 

m*m 

, 788-84 


fll-8-44 

882-49 

779-84 

108 88 

7-7-44 

081-98 

828-38 

174-40 

29-d-44 

941-25 

834-38 

804-86 

ft-U-44 

989 82 

880-38 

840-08 


The note issue has riesn more than five times its 
pre-war figure. And this in spite of the fact that gold 
and silver belonging to the Allied nations have been 
sold in India. The twin prchleins that thk glvee rise to 
are inflation at home and accumulation of starting 
balances hi London, fio Isr as prices am concerned, as 
has been mentioned already, the euceesi of control of 
certain eommoditiee is no index of the control of 
prices as a whole. The foQcnrini table shows that, 
tiiotiih whidstile prints at one smis showed a lull, tim 
rking trend hw iwae w iried itselL 
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WnuMic Fucb 

Acriwittml 1t»«r CfMt of 

/ <A«|«ri«l ortMlw i«d«K Hvliif 

Bombsy 

iW-41 108 6 nvi mo iw*8 m 

161646 , 2304 , 1844 251*7 287*2 237 

Bcpt* 1M8 . 181*4 m Z 286*4 245 

0^411,1844 264*1 ml 251*3 237*6 238 

Mttr. » 267*8 m7 252*3 280*3 226 

Jtttie ./t 244 1 285 

0<rt. „ S*q m-S 266*7 242*0 239 

tight «g&iii8t fkiiti4iitiaiiosiai>; measures in 
praieraiice to ittfiation ia definitely a losing battle»*the 
odds are againat the authorities. It is a case of letting 
go the reins and tugging the tail of a tiery steed. The 
^tomzYient are glad*^«t from a political and soci^ 
point of view they are keeping the situation well in 
hand. They are ahie to claim that there i« not a rupee 
of their own war expenditure which is not covered by 
tdxatvion and borrowing. They are able to claim, too, 
that tlu'V have drawn off a large part of the redundant 
money by their campaign for small savings and that 
more than all this, they have fought inflation itself to 
the extent, that they have been able to sell gold and 
ailvei’ in India on account of the allied nations. But it 
is high time that more was done. There must be a 
defimte ceiling set. to tlic rupee circulation and measures 
taken to see tl»at the note issue is kept within that 
limit. 

The other problem, vi$,, that of sterling balances, 
has unlike tlie problem of inflation been taken out of 
its wartime setting, intrinsioally and by reason of its 
diseuasion at the Bretton Woods Conference, sterling 
balances is recognised as a post-war problem. Kven 
before the Conference the controversy in regard to our 
stwiing assets had developed marked acrimony, tlianks 
to the British Press which hoe more than once shown 
itself lacking in regard for Britain’s good name. As in 
Ihe political, so on this front, too, India has lost much 
ground during 1944. The refusal of ibe Bretton Woods 
(^inference to include the repayment of our sterling 
baknoos within the scope of the Inteniatiwial Monetary 
Fund was felt keenly nt*t aa an insult and secondly as 
injury to our natlonaJ interests. It is possible that the 
iuajorit.y of Urn delegates did not mean it us either; 


since them is a gr ;i( d<Mi to be said for not gaddhng 
a new and untrieil iDstitufion with so hea,\y a yeci^on- 
aibility. Somewhat sunilar is the caae of tbe I^i^ 
national Bank where India has not beaiii accorded a 
permanept seat in the Executiye on a forma} baeie, but 
has been enAired a seat in all conditions. But consider¬ 
ing that the work of the Conference as a whole r^uires 
ratification of which we cannot be too «irp, a different 
milieu of conditions calling for a revision of the scheme 
is not unthinkable. 

After all, 1944 wa« only one year in a world war 
that might conceivably see its seventh year. All the 
events are related to what went before; and their 
significance depends on what may follow thereafter. So 
far as India is concerned, it is certain that tlie most 
strenuous times are yet aliead. Tim past never seems 
loo sombre in i^etrospect. Suffice it for us that the war 
period leaves us with tinted glasses with which we can 
see a rosy future, beyond tlie psychic present. In the 
mixed bag that war presents to peoples planning is a 
kind of meccano set, which they can ei^r toy witli 
in infantile playfulness or utilise to build up truly 
constructive qualities. About the ultimate fate of 
economic planning, it is unwise to be dogmatic. But 
it is only fair to those concerned to recognise that some 
progress has been made in what may be called planning 
the plan. The Keconstniction Committee of tlie Vice¬ 
roy’s Council has issued two of its progress j-eports 
where ideas are clearly gaining in concreteness. It has 
l)een definitely stated that nearly Us. 1,500 crores will 
be available for investment in the first five years of the 
Plan. Detailed plans have also been evolved for agii- 
cultiire, railway development and education. The Bhore 
Committee is busy drawing up its plan for public 
health. Industrialists are being asked to clarify their 
idetw and hook orders for machinery for the poakjifik* 
periofl. The country, too, is visibly plan-minded. Pro 
vinccs and States are making plans of their own and 
are eager to have tliem correlated into an all-India 
Plan. It is unduly pessimistic to believe that all these 
efforts will nm to waste. And it is likewise dangerous 
for the public to forget that, if vigilance is the price 
of Jilx>rty, it is even more neoessaiy* to ensure that the 
surrender of ordinary freedom in the name of planning 
yields commensurate results in the increase of general 
well-being. 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

. • Bv SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL 

Our people lU India are no doubt taking a keen j know it is useless to quote Mr. Winston Churchill 
mtf*rest in the jproblems of Indians in East Africa but to-day against the East African administration, for 
aometliiug more ia necessary. It is high time that eveiyono much water has flown under the bridges since hen. 
in India should sriidy*the question of Indiana abroad. Alter prosperity had been built up by Indian labour and 
To India the African decision will 8er\'e as a test Indian bloofi, the White settlers began to look at the 
for her own position imder the British Empire. It is to presence of our people in East Africa as an obstacle for 
be remembered that East Africa was colonised by their fnlurn well-being. Ofhn vigorous attempts were 
Indians long bsfme the time when Englishmen knew made liy the White settlers, who practically dominate 
of this tract of land, Aocotding to Premier Cburchiirs over iho affairs of tiie tenitories, to secure the gradual 
My African Journeg,'^'It was the Sikh soldier who bore elimination of Indians fr but they could not 

an honourable paiii in. the oonqueat and paoifioation of achieve their goal owing to the intervention of the 
tlieac East A^can teiritories and the Indian trader who Om-eniment and the peopio of India, 
developed the early JbwgSnnmg of trade and opened up Now under the cover of war eadgeneies and under 
the first slender means ol.coBpmunioatiQnB. Is it possible one false pretext or anotrer, the Whites are onoe mftin 
for any Covemment with a sofeap of respeet for honest at Uteir old g»iine of prohibiting Indian immigration into 
dealing L>etween man and man to embark on a policy K.Hst Africa. They have so engineered the situation as 
of de&erately meeiiBi end the native .pf India from to secure the enactment of the Emeigenay 
i-egibna in which he haa eitabUdM himMdr under every Regulatioiis under whooh the noiHnative inmigrakon 
security of pubhe faith t** into Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika have been sac« 





tretnxiily reairiotet}, and ev®» tlMjee wfao came out the Member of Cotumonwealih llelations Der- 
ol that ooKUiiti^ to India at the iiikstMiioe ol iQaat ACriean partment, 

Goy^menta arc inwcntcd from rctmlait to their land l nndenitaiid the decwion^ i;MH)hibitmij the immiRw- 
of adt^iOQ, whfeic they were engaced in different um of outsider in that, tenitory waw taken by the Kaat 
iradea and ocoupatlmw. Afriimn admtni«trai«ott with the full knowledge and. 

The White eettlers, it is obvious fiOiii the recent iKjrlmps iih«) th® approval of the Oovemmeut of India. 
<tvcnt8, want to wuecae out a« many Indians a« It i» no iiony fate that the apprwv»l,of the Oovem- 
possible, and the Kuiergenoy Defence Eegulntion ia only ment. of India to its enaetment was aoquncd under some 
a cloak under which 1h« real intention of the White pi^rtencjes. It passes beyowd our comprehension how 
settlers, wMcli.is to keep tlie East African tenitorie.^ the India Government with their bitter eapetience of 
exclusively reserved for the European whether he is a the iwist, took the word of the East African authoritieM 
Jew or a German, a frieml or an enemy of England, is at its { 111*0 value and did not car*' to lind out the Indian 
cleverly screened. opinion on the piopoewi emirimncy legislation. 

Tlie British settlera have been conspiring since a In pniptico the llegiilation ha« bo«n u^d only 
long time past to prevent the immigration of Indian'*, agunst the Indian iramigmtion beeadfse the Whites aic 
and they have now virtually succeeded in their object. punuttcHl to (mter the territories on the prettntfc ol 
One recalls in 'diis connection the Convention of the (‘mploymciit m essentiwl wai work. The ajtuation m 
European Associatiun, of which the late Lord Delameic East Africa niises an issue of grate irnjiortancc to India 
waa the head-figure, started clamouring for the ehraini- Wliat w involved is not merely tiie rtimts and privilege*' 
tiott of our people from East Africa in the early of our jicople already Bf'ttled there but ib«f tguch bito’r 
twenties. The Coveitimeni then appointed an Econo- issue whether India will allow the door of Bast Africa 
mic CommifBsion consisting of some offioiala and some to he clo'^ed against her people for future jnnUigl^atic^. 
of the leading lights of tlie Conv'entiou and althougli 3omo tune hack T I'cmiuded my coimtii,unenthat 
the o-stensible purpose of it wa.s to enquire into and tlu* IVemier of South Africa, Field-Marshal Ian Chns- 
r<'p<irt upon the economic condition of the country, (uui Smuts, a new Messiah of White Kaoe Supremacy 
thc‘y aiTived at the astounding conclusion that the Heligion itul a foromont exponent of racial diHuinunw- 
presenco of Indians m the colony was responsible for all lion, was bent upon creating the Unitec Stat! 6» or 
its misfortunes and m^riee, lienee their future immi- Anurv or i FErEEATiCfN of Aerka, and it i»^ reported 
gration must be prohibited and the Government sliouhi that !«> Iiuh recently been very active gathering forces 
aim at the gradual reduction of those Indians w)u) weie to achieve lus object The Smuts’ Gorvomment of South 
already domiciled m East Africa. Africa has been putting extreme political pressure on 

A strenuous agitation was started by the Conveu- the Imperinl Government for the :iir. ilcnmv; .ui of alt 
tion, but ultimately the proposal was turned down by the lluse African territories with tli« rmoi!. If u RUcceods 
Colonial Office in London due to the unanimous and the lot of Induua^i as well as of nativea wifi be posi- 
vehement opposition of the people and the Government lively woisened Art* we going to adopt the policy of 
of India At the time of that upheaval, the White wait and see’ til! the hammer-blow falls on our people 
• s#tfiers threatened an armefl revolution if their in Africa ? 

demands weni not granted, and the armed r«>belli.)n llie White hegemony which is sought to be esti^ 

was verv near to being carried into effect. Our esteemed blislitd in East Africa is a great daiBger to India’s 
friend the late 8adhu C. F Andiews was assaulted by jiresent and future interests and unless the Government 
those White hooligans during his visit to South Africa of Jiidm insisis on immediate withdrawal of the ree¬ 
at that time. tnclion with regard to immigration it would in fact 

The white settlers liave never hesitated to use extra- b.irier away India’s rights. It is certain that without 
legal means of getting iheir own way But now unlcr Swaraj the grieviinccH of Indians abroad can never be 
the cover of war they want to achieve what they failed removed and India cannot give an effective retort to 
to h.ave at that time and have, therefore, by enacting this unabashed racial arrogance of the Whites, yet even 
an Emergency Defence Regulation put a ban on the the piewnj Government ol India can do a great deal 
Indian immigration. It is reported that a large number to give the Indians the much needed protection, if only 
of Indians, numbering about ten thousand, had k- they seriously take up the matter which in all fairness 
turned to India in response to the appeal made by the they should. The India Government is in a position 
Bast African Governments. Under the new Rc gulati^!' to bring the East African authontica to their knees 
those Indians will not be permitted to return to East owing to the monopoly of pieregoods trade which India 
Africa. They are thus stranded in India, away from their holds just now in those temtones. Should the Govern- 
business venue. This is the British way of doing things, rnent of India leave our people in the lurch or come 

it must be admitted, to their rescue to protect their jtiat rights which are 

I am glad that a delegation of Indian .si'ttiers of being assailed in such a mthleas ^manner ? 

East Africa under the leademhip of .Sliri 8hHni.«ud-l)f,e!i, India’s door is kepi open to every foreigner and 
M.L.C. has recently visited India in order to draw the thousands of foreign refugees and evacuees are being 
attention of the Government and the people of India fed and housed in spite of the general aearoity of food 
to the tragic situation created by the Emergency !>- and famine and deaths Of millions of her people. Uon 
fence Reflation in Kenya. Uganda and Tanganyika, it be tohsrated that the people of India should not be 
^ey told plainly their tale of woe and distress to the free to emigrate to East Afncaf which they have helped 
viceroy Lord Wavell and Dr. Narayan Bbaskar Khafe, to develop with their sweat and blood t 





MUSEUMS IN INDU 

mieir Ednuirtloiial Fimdioifei 

By ^UNDINYA'^ 


Tit ttttrnioua ifoith of tlie adetioe of Museology 
ii lurflfft itt Ameriot duHog the last fifty years, 
hag dttV«1oi»e<i im rote 1^1 Museums riiould vm iu 
the eduoational ourHeulum of schools 
aid eoilefes. It has loiig been recognised that the 
that a Museum ean render to any community 
itl# m eonveniently* grouped under three heads: (h) 
Cimct^ and I*reservation, (b) Interpretation and 
llU#, (c) lidueational Services, (d) Publicity. Since 
m Msihham Beport was published on the positions of 
liiieuni in India (IW) which severely criticised the 
starved Snd stunted eonditiotts of the majority of them, 
due to the apathy of Government and the poor financial 
asiitance provided in official budgets, Indian Museums 
have recently come in for its share of criticisms from 
our oversea visitors, who are accustomed to the bene¬ 
fits, in their own countries, bestowed by efficient 
Museum Administraticm, liberally supported by ofiiciil 
and private munificence,—particularly in the United 
States. In India, the gro^h of Museum Collections 
depend on (i) Acouisitiom under Ancient Monuments 
and Treasure Trove Acts or Excavations, (ii) Purchases, 
emd (iii) Gifts, Owing to poor finances and public 
apathy, development and growth under the last two 
lieaditip are almost nil in marked contrasts with the 
rnunifioeni sums allotted by Government, private dona¬ 
tions and gifts which are showered on the Museums 
of U.S A* Most museums in India have no definite 
edueatipnal plana, and are unrelated to the programmes 
of Mudies current in schools and colleges, and the 
faeilitios for private studies are very meagre and the 
public are severely discouraged by official red-tapeism 
and indifference. The general public and the cultured 
members of the community are not taken into confidence 
and are not encouraged to take any interest in the 
growth of Museums or to make any gifts or endow¬ 
ments, Voluntary gifts of objects and monetary endow- 
mimts tre one of the chief sources of the development 
of the Muwums of p.S-A. To rite some examples at 
random, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
reSfiivfd by way of gifts and loans notable masterpieces 
of Ari- numbering altogether 233 items, during the 
vsar iros und money gifts two several sums of 7328 
do'fism (Bs. 29312) and 3,000 dollars (Es. 20000), ear- 
fnli%<td for tho purchase of objects of art, during the 
samej'Wiir. 

The incentive for private gifts and donations w 
Stimulated by regular programmes of Educational 
Sgrvicis (Gallery Tallm, Lectures for the General Pub- 
be, bpeelal Leetiiree for Schools, Colleges and for 
Teasers, and ineeasant Exhibitions throughout the 
year), and by acthre publicity work, of whkm the most 
tmpoi^na m the issue of BnUeHm (monthly, bi- 
monthly, or Cfimterly) which keep before the public 
eye the cetlw mi the Mueeums, and which frequently 
limiiih notleei of end deacribe (through ^ori illus^ 
triftod erMes by ntperts) the meet important new 
additioot and eceesions, and thrOuid» which a 
constant link k maintajaed with meshbeis of the pul^ 


and with those interested in Art and in the Museume^ 
educational programmes. The BuUetim are the most 
important features of American Museums and help to 
radiate an up-to-date knowledge of the latest acquiin* 
tions of examples Of Art of diverse schools and countries 
and are of invaluable assistance, not only, to scholars 
and research workers but also to the general public 
interested in Art and Art-History. As a rule, these 
Bulletin!^ are veiy inexpensive, costing one to two 
dollars a year for 4 to 12 issues, according to the im¬ 
portance and status of the Museum, 

The Markham Report has passed severe strictures 
on the general absence of Periodical Bulletins for Indian 
Museums: "‘Out of a total number of 105 Museums in 
India, only sixteen museums publish Annual Reports, 
and for the moat part these are thin publications of a 
few pages, merely serving as adbrief catalogue of recent 
acquisitions. They give the minimum of information 
and are stereo-typed in character, differing from year 
to year in little save statistics. But even these are 
preferable to the obstinate silence preserved by the 
majority of the museums." 

To this dismally black cloud a silver lining has been 
added recently by Dr. Goetz, the enterprising Curator 
of the Baroda State Museum and Gallery, witi' a 
bright little Bulletin of 02 stimulating pages, replete 
with interesting and educative articles and notices of 
numerous important items in the Museum (Pictures, 
Illuminated Mas, Miniatures, Coins etc.), profusely 
illustrated by excellent plates In addition to the Half 
Yearly Report of the working of the Museum, the 
Bulletin contains a sheaf of original articles describing 
and discussing several un-published and very little 
known works of art of unique interest, ‘Nalanda 
Seals in the Baroda Museum’ (A. S. Oadre), ^Twenty-two 
Buddhist Miniatures from Bengal’ (Beno3rto8h Bnatta- 
charyya), ‘The Art Exhibition of the 15th Guserati 
Literary Conference’ (V. L. Devakar), ‘A unique Dec- 
cani Miniature* and ^Modern Art in the World CrisiB’ 
(H. Goetz). As pointed out in the Introductory Note. 
‘‘The Baroda Museum through the personal interest of 
the late Maharaja, has grown to an t-^* r^unrl colleri.itm 
almost unique in India which may offer epportumlioH 
for the broBdest public education in natunU science, 
ethnology, history and art, as in few other musSums in 
this country. It is the fervent wish of the Stsie to make 
the utmost of these posstblbtisB. And the preMt 
Bulletin forms merebr an aspect ol a general and 
comprehensive modernization scheme. Its purpoee Is ot 
onl^jr to publish the mieptific treasures eolleoted m fi 
during the last half century, but also to make a VMer 
educated iniblic conversant with them, to resusettate u» 
life the dead exhibits, to let them reveal their secrets!, 
their meaning, their beauties.** The Baroda State has 
Indeed made a new a&d ukiqne eontribution to the 
growtii of edueaHonal role of Museams and the greatest 
credit is due to ite ernbant Curetor who bee set e 
vahiable teseem to Ms brethmn to foBow. 


Book Reviews 


Books in the prinolpsl Ktmspesn sikI InilisK IssfOitss $m 
in Tht Mo(km Revim, But levisim of sU books ssnl oafim bs fusmoML 
New8po|>erS; periodicilf>, sehoo} snd eoUegs texUK>o]w«.^sill|p^^ roprtntf vf 
magssme aitieles, sddrasses. eto.. are oot wMmA, Ths of books 

received for review eaxmot be acktio^edged. nor esn my snt^iTiss lekMi^ 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-revsews and nolte m pubW»sd>.^ 
Bwiot, The Modem Review, 


. ENCLliH 

^ BEGINNINGS OF MODERN EDUCATION IN 
BENGAL : WOMEN’S EDUCATION : By Joieah C, 
Bd 0 al. Rp. 8 t-^ iv, four iUusiratum. Ranjan Pvbhehtn^ 
House, CaleutUk Pme Rs, t-B. * 

The minute and patient, study among old old books, 
MS. records and newspapers by which Hr, Bagal hw 
been building up a true and documented histoiy of ^e 
Renaissance in Bengal in the first half of the 19tn 
century has yielded this valuable and interesting history 
of our women’s first steps in the modem ^rld. ^e 
highest credit is given, and quite deservedly, o the 
Christian missionaries and committees of sympatnisuig 
lay European ladies, who were pioneers in this un* 
trodden and at first very unpromising field and who 
looked for their reward only beyond the grave. But 
we are glad to note that an orthodox Hindu like Rajah 
Radhakanla Deb became a public champion of our 
womgn’s education at a time when Hindoo iKWiety 
trowned upon the very idea of it. Two valuable docu¬ 
ments enrich the Appendix. We also get much new light 
on Pandit Ishwar Chandm Vidyasagaris services as the 
early founder of girls’ schools behalf of the Ooyefl^ 
ment). This history stops a little before the end of the 
East India Company’s rule; but the stoiy of the early 
pioneers ought to hearten modem social reformers m 
similar fields where strenuous effort has to to made 
against orthodox opposition and the apathy of a sleep- 
mg society. Our great countrymen of that age were 
iust,ified in their distant vision of an educated modem 
and vet domestic Hindoo womanho(^. 

Jaexjnath Sabkar 

PESHWA BAJI RAO I AND MARATHA EX¬ 
PANSION: By V, Q, Dighe, PhJ>., wih foreword by 
Sir Jadunaik Sarkar. Pp. 296One portrait and two 
mope. Kamatak PvhUshinff House, Bombay t. rrev 
Rs. 6 , 

Ibis book marks, in the Englifl) language, the 
greatest contribution made to the history of the 
P^was since Grant Duff wrote his history 125 yews 
ago, as Jadunath Sarkar's Shivr^ and Aw fiwes does to 
wur knowledge of ^at founder of the MaraUia Nation. 
Undoubtedly Bali Eao I in Uu me^c career of 
year»>»wh]ch was out iSiort before he was 40,-- 
was £e most bpiant ami soceestful of the long line of 


Paihirai, and he has Mthmto waited lor a worthy bio- 
maphy. In the meantime original materials of primary 
tenortanee for a study of hia times have accumulated, 


the Capture of Baaseip (baaed on newly pbhshed 
Portuguese state papers) are the moat detailed and 
documented accounts of these two heroie achleveinenis 
of the Maratha race to be found in kny Sir 

Jadunath commends the book in the woros, **Thts 
volume will form a very valiiaVde addition to the grow¬ 
ing literature on Mamiha Histori-. and wit! long 
continue as a standard authority in its own field.^ 

New light is thrown on every branch of Ihtji Rao's 
manifold activity, which enatdes i» to understand the 
Nizam ul mulk Asaf Jah’s cry of admiration, ts tmlk 
men ek Baji mtr sob paji. The chapters on the Maratha 
progress in Malwa and Bundelkhand and on the early 
and decisive tussle with the Nizam take note of the 
latest research and correct many long-preval<mt his¬ 
torical errom. The two final chapters treat of this Prime 
.Minister’s realtions with his royal Master (which rimw 
Ohhatrapati Shahu in a very pleasing light) and Ba|i 
Rao’s character and achievements, in a sober Judirious 
spirit and are not vitiated by chauvinism or bombast. 

Indeed, we hope for more first.-rate work from this 
writer. Bl N. B. 

GAURI MATA : FvhUshed by fpwga Puri Bevi 
Sarodeswari Ashram, 26 Maharant Hemmta Kumart 
FUreet, Calcutta. Ai^tgust, i944, Pp- DL PHoe Re. l-ff. 

Gauri Mata, “a d’^^rt discinlp of Sri Ramakriihna 
Deva,” embraced the ";ona.-Ti« life at a very early tje 
and her great work stands for the good of posterity. Her 
special field lay among women, and it was ^iicational 
in scope- To her said the Master; "Mould thou the 
clay,” and the words prompted the strenuous endeavor 
—not mere asceticism but living in God through living 
for humanity. 

The storv of her life is here told in brief but with 
skill and with proper emphasis cm point* rimt retiUim 
it. The glossaiy at the end will be helniul. The home 
tells us of remarkable achievement and it deserves to 
he read with appreciation. The institution whhih is her 
l^oy riiould be an asset to society for years to cOmc. 

?. E. Sew 

PREM^AND : % Madan Oapel PMkhod % 
The Bookmode^ U9, Circukr Road, h&kore. Pp. WO, 
Price Re. M # 

Premchand is one of those great Indian writem, 
who can Safely claim a place of his own in the auguri. 
galaxy of world Utgroti. Be was a prolific writer no 
weilded a vigorous pen for over 8$ yeats and Uttts gayf 
a status and standing to Bind! letters. But, it IS rsgret- 





























We ^mamiA thi# book to !ovW 
WmiSi M. 0« Ssngar 

_ tm j^RVIKa MILLIONS; % 

%maf 0MH0rj«tii, SMUm Sfmma 

(Swat Mhp Sikef^ ColeipKa. |%e8 Jis. * 

fhiii ie 41^ tfinek m Mtiomm in India nith 
MwjBtel nferenoe to mo BeiiftI Jimiiio oi the last year, 
Inmn k*d 14 foeadod laoiiieo during the seven ceniuriee 
Ultk to iT^^k oestury) bofOre the eavent of the Britiaii, 
eoOdo <d ^fib nore ioeal onk^. Sinee the ostabliehmest 
ef the BrtUfh rum in India, we had lour famines during 
the M wrt^ yemt of the ISth century. During U)e 
niet nidi of w century we had nine famines and 
^ lioeond half of the century saw anotijer sixteen, 
fim famine of 1913 is unfortunate from many 

MnniO Of view. Tvoss of Burma and other sources 
m tite mtppty, local* croi[> failure in some districle on 
ficottnt m nstural calamities, denial policy of the Oov^ 
etwmottt, lack of communication due to destruction of 
boats etc, pro&teenng and hoarding by seekers of gam, 
nmlsdministration of the provincial Government and in* 
(#eiem^ of the Central Government, export of fopd- 
grains from India even during scarcity, inflation and 
last but not the least Bureaucratic stubbornness in not 
.vielding to the popular demands and cries in taking 
suitable measurew promptly when the country wEvS 
actually in the grip of famine, are some of the causes 
which the history shall have to record of this most 
unfortunate visitation. 

The writer has, in a small cpmpas.s, gnen facta and 
figures but has not given reference from which they 
have been taken. He has succeeded m showing that 
them was not only confusion of thought but of action 
also so far as the authontpw were concerned (boto 
Proyineiai and Central), and as a result some three 
millions had to parisli. A hook of this nature deserves 
to tw widely read. A. B DrTa\ 

BANSKRITENCLISH 

J^ANKAUACHARYA’S SELFXTT WORKS' /hd>- 
hnhed by C. A. \at4 Han *{• Co, Marlrnn, Pitce Re, /-J. 

'Biis contains the Sanskrit text, along with an 
Kng^isl} rendering made by Mr S. Venkataramanan, of 
some of the small popular philosophical treatises of 
Sankara aS well as a number of hymn^f including ex¬ 
tracts from a few, attributed to him. It serves a 
Uieful iUfriMiuetkin to the more abstruse writings of ti.e 
Oieat Master. That the book is pushing through a third 
edition f4i#tiSe8 to its popularity. 

Chintahakan Chakravarti 
BENGALI 


Vioitiurkr, ggve start to the Bengt^ theatre m #riy 
1795. Within ei^ty years from that date the Bengali 
stage took a regular shape on Western innd®'|, Bmes- 
sional theatms came to be opened in Oalcpt^ and the 
moffusil by 1872. ITie mider will find in the volume 
the story of this development* told in a fasciimting 
manner. In the narrative the author has mainly 
depended on mntfrialp, hitherto unused. From 
this point of View also the book has been unique. Tlie 
stage has played a very important role in our national 
life, which, too, the author has not failed to refer to. 
The publishers desem* <'ongratuIafion for bnngicg out 
such a neat volume on the Bengali stage, 

CHHELBDBR JEHANOlR; By Buni 

Gupta, M.A„ B,T„ mth a Preface by Brajmuira Nath 
Banerfee. fh^hltshed by LaHimohmi Gupta, 1%/t, Vol^ 
hire Street, CnUrutia. illustrated Prhe Rs. 2, ^ 

Among the Moghul Emjuuorh, Jehauidr’s \vji« a 
most romantic hfe, and it aroused the curiosity of the 
r>oopIc of different ages The authoress has presented 
this romantic care<'r in a wav suitable for our juvenile 
leaderp. The style is t^sv and lucid Apart from its 
valuable contents, tin' illustrations of the book are a 
great attmction for th<' reader Tlie frontispiece is of 
four colours, and tlie in*.ide picluroB are printed in one 
but distinct colours And nil of these are reproductions 
of first cl.iss Mughal paintings. We rfmuld congratulate 
both the .authoress and the publisher for producing the 
book in siuh a beautiful and neat way 

JooFSH C Baoai 

HINDI 

DARSHAN AUR JIVAN : By Sampurnauand. Pub- 
hJied by Panpumanand Varrm, Cawnpore, Pp. 190, 

Philosophy is not a subject outside the range of 
practical life: on the contrary, it is of the ge*%teAt 
practical use possible It ia the philosophical outlook of 
a community which determines its social, political and 
e<*otH>mic organisation Starting with this idea of the 
suprimip usefulness of philosophy, the author analyi^es 
the concepts of the true, the gootl and the beautiful— 
'intyam, nmm, mndarayn. roughlv corresponding to 
fwona, karma, hhakti, to metaphysics, ethics and 
s esthetics. 

The author, who put down his obscrv^ations and 
(‘ommeuts into this book from a central prison, did not 
aim to give out his conclusions or the result of other 
people’s investigations so much a.s to awaken the 
questioning spirit in his readers. He has been 8uc(?e««ful 
in that. The language is very simple. P. R. 8 e»n 


BANGLA SAHTTVER KHASRA lA Sketch of 
Literature] : By Bn Priya Ranjan Sen, The 
Bom Morporkm Ltd,, WS, ComwUis St., CaletUta, 
Ihiee Be. A , 

To all serious students of Bengali literature Prof 
P. E. Bon is too wollnknowu to new on introduction. 
1|«r« lie presents a short histoiy of Bengah Utemturp, 
bmring out as for as possible, dry statistics and knotty 
Ipntrwtsies. Woiks by Dr. li^nesb Chandra Sen and 
Dr, Bnknmar Sen ark immensely valuable for their 
teeftlth of detoBs. but they ore not meant for the 
average reader^ For Mm too we needed a book and here 
-it is. Th© pmlimkmiy diapters on the Meaning of 
Litemture and the miatioii of Bcoigati to Banduit are 
hot out of place. They serve os « good introduction. 
The list chaipter brings the story down to the time of 
^^ibindranath andm inehnlefl oomments on Sorat 
PrdDihfit mumor and Promiitha <3iaudhuri. 

D. K. MoomrEA 


BAHOITA I^ATFiMtU: By Bf 

Cdbulto. Prmi sMt onwot* 

Thte bookteteAM la the VlivMI 
seitea m 4lm Vtesi^Pteinli Lihodit> n 


Im Noth 
m Leme, 


TELLGU 

NETI NATUDTT VAGAIRA : By Kirppamra, 
Suhha Rao Printed at haxim Pouter Prms, T**ntiti. 

100 Price Re. 1 only, 

*nie book contains three ^hort plays. In the first, 
the author tries to show the .difference between good 
acting and bad aotiM. The second is a satire on reli¬ 
gious fanatics and trie third is an opera satirising 
present-day civilisation 

Necessary directions are given by the author so that 
amateurs can easily enact the ploys. * K. V. Stjbba Rao 

GtriARATt # 

KALI DARSHAN : By Mumhai P. ShoA Pub¬ 
lished by the Jwm BakUya hfandir, Serroda, 194S. Paper 
ao%u*r. Pp i0. Priee four armm 

This vatT small book was ]Nd>lisli«d at the time 
when the SaMtya Foridiad met it Buoda in the 
Cfariatniie of IMff. The writer has devoted to each of 
the fifteen welldmown poeto inehtding one female poet 
‘^Mmahuir-eild and new, one poem end polilttlied in 
a popular form the mrvieee th^ have lendemd by 
thmr work to die devetopjaient and growth ^ the 
litarotute of die Provinoe. It is a good woik. 

3BL HJ. 




Tlie Ckim of Oto Uponldioa* 

The verees of the Upaaiahads vibrate with 
coatagioua life and light. Prabuddha Bharata 
writes editorially: 

The aeero can j^ak out their couvictiou eveu be¬ 
fore oelestial beiugs who spy into the reoeesee of 
people*8 hearts: 

Hear Ye all the sons of Immortality, Ye who dwell 
in celestial ijegional i8hv., H. 3), 

1 know thfti great Being whose appearance is like 
the effulgence of the sun and who is beyond darkness. 
By knowmg BUm alone can one get beyond death ; 
There is no other way of approach (ibid.. 111. 8) 

The reader’s attention is often quickened by re¬ 
marks of astonishing insight, his comprehension is 
assisted by illuminating phrases, and his spirit elevated 
by passages of noble eloquence. 

We now turn to the literary beauties of the 
tJpanisliads. But before wp proceed further, we must 
make one thing clear—the Upaniehads are not philo^ 
sophicai treatises, nor are they anthologies of die* 
connected poems, epigrams, or catechisms. They are 
written both in prose and poetry ; but the poetry is not 
laboured versification, nor is the prose mere philo¬ 
sophical disquisition bereft of all art. The poetry 
deliberately avoids philosophical stiffness and metho- 
• cMugy, but aims more at inspiring the will and the 
emotion to reach a state l^ond speech and thought 
through beautiful similes, imageries, figures of speech, 
rhythm, and change of perspectives, etc. And the prose 
through its simplicity, directness, and sincerity breathes 
poetry at every turn. The prose is resonant with poe8>% 
and the poetry sparkles with direct touch and simple 
grandeur. 

Let us look at the Upaniehads more 
cltsely. 

We are, to start with, struck with awe at the 
Ipandeur of conception and the wide sweep of imagina¬ 
tion expressed in the simplest of language : 

Fire is His head; the sun and moon His eyes; the 
quarters His ears; the Vedas His voice; the wind His 
breath; the universe His heart; and the earth His feet. 
Vei% He is the indwelling Self of all (Mu., II. i 6). 

For fear of Him the nre bums, for fear shines the 
Sun, for fear proceed Indra, Vayu, and Death the filtn 
(Kat., H. iii. 4). 

One example of simple and direet ptroee, throbbing 
with life and comparable to the hiid^est poetty wiU 
suffice : 

From evil lead me to good. From darkness lead me 
to light. From death lead me to immortality (Br., I. iih 
38). 

Mark how^e feeling rises in cadence in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph .from the JSrihadSrmyuka Upankhai. 

It is not for the sake of the husband, my dear, that 
he is loved, but for one’s oWn sake that he is loved. It 
is not for the. salm of the wife, my dear, that she is 
loved, but for one’is otwa gake that m is loved. Xt Is mot 
for the sake of the sons, my dear, that they are loved, 
but tor one’s own stike toat they ate loved*.«. It is not 
lor the sake of the worl#,my dear, that th^ ate loved, 
but Idr Qne% own sake.tMd tibey arsloved. It jp not for 
the mum of all, my dear, that all Is Vrad^ but for ooeli 
mm aptbs tfanl all ii lovad. The 9m, mr dnim ifaHurlK 


should be raaliaed—should be heard of, tsffsaied on, 
and meditated upon CIX. iv, 3). 

The fiffiowmg iiuotationr^is time from the 
Kenopanighadi whioh M In vexes—swn hardly fail to 
rivet the attention on the prime dymunlc factor In life 
mental and physical: 

That wluoh cannot be revealed by i^fieech, but which 
reveals speech, know that to In Brahman and not ibis 
which is objectively worshipped. 

That which the eyes hanxmt she, but that by Ivhioh 
the eyes see, know to be Brahman and not this 
which 18 woiahipped objectively. 

That which cannot be vitalised by life, but that by 
which life is enlivened, know that to be mhman arm 
not this which is worshipped objectively. 

Can Indian Philoaopliy be Made 
Frogreaoive f 

G. E. Malkani writes in The Ar^m 
Path : 

The ideal behind Indian Philosophy is the know¬ 
ledge of That knowmg which all else is known. It li 
knowledge that will out at the root of ail evil and all 
suffering. The Truth which we should seek in Philo¬ 
sophy 18 timeless and eternal, and our knowledge of 
it absolutely oertam. There is no room for ‘*may be." 
but only for “is.” The certainty of tiuth is part of ita 
very nature. There can be no higher truth than that 
Has Indian Philosophy found this truth and shown a 
way to it ? If it has, all further philosophical progmss 
IS barred. There is no scope for it. We may give an 
exposition of it in language, adopting the conventions 
and the spiritual genius of that i»r.g:i-:vge, -but that will 
not be reorientation or i: will sinmly 

be speaking to eveiyone in the language fie can under¬ 
stand. After all, this truth cannot be radal or oocor 
munai. It is for all hiunanity. We must therefore com¬ 
municate it in the l^^u^e in which diffei^t eectiOna 
of humanity can imbibe it apd make it their own. In 
this sense alone can we say Ikat Indian Philosophy 
can be written. Has it not a message for all mankind and 
must it not enter the cultural tempo of the lives of all? 
But this is not philosophical progress It is progrem bi 
the forms of its communication or expression, or. more 
generally, progress in its preaentation, not m Ita 
content. • 

FAMINES M BENGAL 

An anthantie liistory of Bengal Famines with a list of 
nil biatorioal famtnea in India, details of fambm 
relief raeasores In tfie past, a fearless criticism of tbe 
various oanses Of the famine of 1943, pathetic pan 
pictares and photographa of the Dim SeioM m 
If orror, ntc Prioe Be. 8-8. 

Econon^ Resources of India 

Bf. 8-12. 

biouN Aatocurao PcmLaamio Co.r hm., 

8/Ci BMHmath Muundu StcMti, Catetttte 

iS^iwMiilinmwwiaiiwiniwwiw^ . 
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fa W «« H M« Hie F<M»-IBM«ai«ii‘«l Kiwhmtr 

EaiattfAni^, jE«iuott» wga of tite 
Xkigi of Kuhinir, wai written SOU yean ago 
Iqr poet-fautonan, Kalhana. ffrof. S. N. 
XNw writea in The Inthm Beview : 

l4itUi i* hiuiwn about tbe life of Ealhana beyond 
nit own oooltaiodiit in hit batory, whkh he wrote 
hitwotn tfht yoan U4849 He came from a eela- 
l^vate^ fhlh% Biahmant^ Hit lather, Oampaka. waa 
i ttiiAiitar,. Hntpwarcl poiiUcal eurouinetancet oeter> 
htontd an antliort career lor Kaihana. He cultivated a 
th(|wOugh>fCk^ aoq^uaintance with ail the past 
ot iCaHumr and knew at ftret the 

jpnlHM and tOQiai developmenit of hit tune. 

|£aihana*t erudition it eetunated from the fact that 
lilt ttory of Eajataranfini or 'The River of Kings'* 
oovem thoutaads of yeart from earhett tunes down to 
hti own day. 

Kalluma m pre^etxunenUy a Kavi, a teer poet. He 
Ihokid upon hlmaeif at a poet first and chronicler 
afterwards. 

HH Btandpolnt at the hiatorian it that of an in¬ 
dependent and dispaasionate observer. Non-Kathmiris 
like Bengalis who did gloat things in Ksthmir were 
warmly applauded by mm. He extended the same 
ioleranoe to idol-breakers, iconoclasts and vandals that 
he meted out to temple and oity-builderf and great 
patrons of art and learning. He wrote history with the 
professed cum that it might help people to hve and to 
understand life. He is no sycophantic court-poet who 
pays extravagant tribute to kings He describes royal 
love-affairs, court intrigues and military campaigns with 
the same veracity with which he gives accounts oi 
famines, floods and fires. He ascribes no dates to the 
kinga of the pre*histonc period of Kashmir. He gives 
lUlMili gft^ Si3 40 . when he it sure about their authentic 
«ity. 

iUlhaiia ranks among the hrst-rank Indian 
Sanskrit historians of the Middle Ages. 

He boldly expressed his sympathy with the down- 
t^den Ki^miri masses who lived the pitiable lives 
Q| tetfs. Me gives interesting descnptions of their 
bufiger-ttrikes which formed the only political weapon 
that they could use against their feudal and autocratic 
oppreseep. 

Haihana’s saga portrait the ancient times of 
Kashmir, the clash and the consequent inttermixture 
df various cultures. Kalhana acquamts us with many 
igacient supersUiioas, customs and traditions, some of 
which bave perstsied to the present day. He gives 
IjSrilhant pfm-portraits of great men like Surya the 
kn^heer. King Meghavahana the philosopher, Baht- 
aditya the conqueror! 


As a man, K at ha na presents the ourious etnnhbia^ 
tion of poet and historian on the one hand and n 
Brahman and rationalist on the other- He was a 
Brahman but he had Buddhist leamnipi though he lived 
In a tune when Buddhism had been oompfetety re* 
placed by Hmdmam. Perhaps his interest m Buddhism 
accounts for his determinism and didacticism. The cult 
of Saivism, then prevalent in Kishmir, influenced him 
ctrongly, so that each one of the eight cantos of his 
poem begins with a Saivistic quotation that emphasises 
the transitormess of life and the triumph of Death over 
It. Thus the dominant "rasa” (sentiment) of his 
ohromole is ''aantarasa,** the sentiment of remgnstion. 
Kalhana’s numerous references to ancient Indian classi¬ 
cal mythology reveal his broad learmng. He was well 
informed in history, geography, literature, economics 
and prosody. 

Dianiptioiilsm as a Determiiiiiig Factor 
in the Indian Situation 

K M. Munshi writes m the Fourth Annual 
Number of The jSocial Welfare : 

Right till the Partition of Bengal, the educated 
Hmdus and Muslims were agreed in secularising their 
group sentiment and puraumg the path of nationalism 
related to India as the Motherland. But the British 
presented separate electorates to the Muslims, the 
commumty was segregated, religious passion was made 
the measure of polities; and broadminded nationalist 
Muslims were suddenly made unrepresentative of their 
own commumty. 

When the Congress broke with the British in 1939, 
Disruption which was no more than a bare idea was 
exploited by the British to create an obstacle, which 
now has assumed a simster shape 

Mr. Jinnah has recently m his letters to OandblJi,, 
given us an idea of what its latest phase means. 

First, the Mushms of India are a separate Nation, 
and the Nation has an inherent nght of self-deter¬ 
mination. 

Secondly, 8md, Baluchistan, N.W.F., Punjab 
and Ben^ and As^m as they are now. are Muslim 
homelands, subject to minor temtonal adjustments 
Without any regard to the crores of Hindus who are 
residents of these provmces and irrespective of the fact 
whether m m Assam they are majority This attiWiuo 
logically implies tiiat a dosen Musalmans m any corner 
of India are part of a Nation which sprawls across the 
whole continent; that these dozen, even if they be near 
Cape Comonn, have a right to determining what ’hoy 
should do with any part of the countiy even if it be 
predominantly Hindu ; and that m determming 
whether any part of this country should be under 
Muslim control, the non-Muslim, inhabiting their terri¬ 
tory, has no right even to be consulted. 
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Ik ittilif ft Hkit lli« Hns* 

litns MatoiMff* or immiwtt Ikftivtt ntffitef 

In mmrnm wlko tl^# Hindus of this moxtrf* 

Tlie fftot th«k ttos cikiins »re ftntlinly Mtions 
mnltes no differenoft; tbut every Itetritory occupied by 
HindOfl is fts mneh tbeir homeland as the Muslims 
inhabiting emiallv has no appeal; that the doctrine ol 
reliidoiis nationalism employed with the twch-nation 
theory is anachronistic and unrealisable does not matter 
Disruptionism is for the moment the most serious 
impediment to’^e country's progress. It asks the Con¬ 
gress to give up its demand for independence; to 
forswear the demand for a federal centre and for ft 
democratic constituent assembly; and to withdraw the 
August Resolution ^‘which is inimical to the ideals and 
demands of Muslim India.” (JiPnah's letter, 23rd Sep¬ 
tember, 1044) 

The self-restraint which the Gandhian policy has 
imposed on the Congress Hindus, who form the m^jo- 
ntr of politieallv-minded Hindus in the country, is 
taken as weakness 


Germany’s Synthetic Oil 

Science and Culture writes: 

Unlike the United Nations Germany is quite ad¬ 
versely situated with regard to her supply of natural oils 
and has to depend largely on synthetic oils for the 
successful prosecution of the war Speculation is nfe as 
to the extent of the output of synthetic oil in Germany, 
and vanous figures have been quoted from time to time 
from more than one source An article in a leading 


Bwhs paphr, ifteordtHf lo g mpork In fhs CItmiodi? Agft« 
recftatiy diftcusM the tfhthstic oil situation in Gor- 
manv and osHmated her total output Of gyntbetic o$) at 
10,000000 tons per annum. 

Oil is produeed torgely from Hguika In which 
many aboiihda Mrwf of the larger tiplte mining com^ 
paniea have esrahlished their own plants for the hydro¬ 
genation of ©oftl on the riidit bank of the Rhine under 
the leadership of the Gelsenkirchner Mining Company 
It is stated-that about 80000000 tons of lifttlfe mined 
m the neighbouring Oeisel valley are being Ytti!|sed for 
the production of synthetic oil. On an avertgfc, about 
five tons of llgnljy yields one ton of motor fuel. At 
the Saale Water Works near Ucima, about 800000 cu.m 
of water are being daily used for the production Of 
hydrogen required for the hydrogenslipn of cbal, teiraft 
and the Gleiwits Works in Upper Silesis are reported to 
be the most important centras for production Of 
synthetic oil, each having an annuftl output of over ft 
million tons 

Most of the plants are worked underground for 
reesnns of safstv against air raids and are hirther pro* 
vided with smoke semen arrangements. The RIech** 
hammer plants are completely updewround and ire 
reported to have survived several air attacks With her 
growing diflRciilties of obtaining sltppbea of natural fil 
from Rumania Poland Hungary and Batonia nermaov 
will hsvs to depend entirely on her synthetic oils and 
her ahihtv to continue the war will be derived from 
her ability to maintain the temno of synthetic oH 
production on an upward curve despite the gloomy 
prospect of increased Allied air attacks. 
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PSilUpi lb«k mud Otiicr Promlneiit Americatii 
Idtn IbdUn hcagm 

ff ' ♦ Sept*5, XW4 

Fttil Kobel Priie wumer^ and a group of 

oito pt^omineot Amarioans have joined the India 
JJMNPI* of Anoama to take aotion paralleling the effort 
now hmg mada in India by Mahatma Owdhi and 
oiAwiv to oreak the politusa] deadlock, it was announced 
Sirdar J. S. Singh, President of ^ the 

roirl Bk Buck became an honoraiy president of the 
along with Br. Bin Yutang, Chinese philosopher. 
An ISn^ish and an Indian bonoraiy president will be 
anncmnoed iiboi^. 

Other Ameiicans whose support of the India League 
waa aimounced yesterday are : Richard J, Walsh, editor 
of Asia, who was elected chairman of the executive 
OOtnmittee of the League: Louis Fischer, author and 
ootrei^ondent, who was elected a vioe>president. 

Among new members of the League’s national ad- 
visoiy \mm are the following : John L. Childs, Chair¬ 
man, Liberal Parly; Professor Albert Einstein; Henry 
R, Luce, publisher: Philip Murray, President, C I.O.; 
James O. Patton, President, National Farmers Union; 
Walter White, BeoreUry, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

PestTl S. Buck, in accepting election as honorary 
president, made the following statement: 

"I have joined the India I«eague of America 
because I have been brought to the conviction, finally, 
after long, close and continuing experience with people 
and events ha Asia, that India has become an immediate 
teat case for world democracy, in the eyes of all the 
darker peoples, every^ere. 

^*Had it been possible for India to be regarded only 
as a sinide country, large, it is true, and with three 
timss the pooulation of the United States, but separate 
and out of the worid—merely a colony in short—I 
would not he working for the Indian Fre^om now. The 
people of India in that case, might have worked out 
ihm^r own mlatlonihip with the people of England. 

**Or had there been another country which could 
prov^, in the eyes of the darker peoples, our 
mtera^tion for democracy, it might have been 
pondhie to by-paas India again. But the Philippines are 
not eoemaible to us. nor are the Netherlands East 
Indiesi hor French Indo-China At this present moment 
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Freedom can be declared only in ladift. And th« 
moment is urgent. « x . . 

^‘Millions of eyes in China, in South Ameiioa, m 
North America, in the isles ^ the oceans, in Africa and 
even in Europe, are watching to see if democracy 
means what it says wd if the Four Freedoms are true 
or false. By what we do shout India, democracy will 
stand or fall. Today the watchers, in silence, in appa¬ 
rent immobility, are deciding the future for us all and 
for our children, and this decision waits upon our 
action, not our words, in India. 

“Knowing this now, beyond a doubt, and because 
I am an American, I will work for freedom and demo¬ 
cracy in India.*' 

Mr. Singh, in making public M«. Buck’s statement, 
added : 

‘The India League has been made up chiefly of 
Indians, with only a few noted Americans, but the 
League has now b^en transformed into a predominantly 
American body.” 

"It will continue to work for the independence of 
India, but not primarily from the point of view of 
Indian nationalism. Its purpose, rather, is to present 
India as ‘the test case of Allied war aims’, and to 
further the winning of the war in Europe as well as in 
Asia, by proving through the liberation of India, that 
the war is being fought for democracy and freedom for 
all peoples.” * 

"We stress the urgency of this issue particularly in 
sustaining the morale of the Chinese armies and people, 
and also in securing wholehearted support of me 
effort, not only from the people of India but also, as the 
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WKt pTogwswBii* ’thtt ptivtilo cif JSonib« StomiK 
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Imgm of Ame/fioa. 


Dentocmc^r in diiiia and India 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has pro¬ 
mised that within a year after the end of the 
war China will have a fully democratic regime 
based on the draft constitution proclaimed by 
the central government in 1936. In this con¬ 
nection, H. O. Quaritch Wales writes in The 
Catholic WcfTld in the article, entitled “Demo¬ 
cracy in the Making in China” : 

A Rood reason for us to consider China^s proposed 
constitution sympathetically, however unfamiliar some 
of its provisions may seem is that attempts to trans¬ 
plant our Western democratic institutions to Eastern 
soil have in most cases not proved very erucoesirful. 
TThey failed Renerally m India, even where jftie Indians 
were ready to co-operate in working "provincial auto¬ 
nomy” which they did not through any conviction of 
the suitability of the system but simply because it 
seemed to be a step toward freedom Similar attempts 
failed none the less in independent Thailand, as I saw 
when residing in that country during the short-lived 
democratic regime On the other band, significantly 
enough, the popular self-rule adopted by the pro- 
< 5 rrt*itvp Indian state of Mysore and having much te 
common with the Chinese extended village system, has 
prospered 

The rork on which Western parliamentary methods 
have almost always foundered in the East is the fixed 
party system foreign as it is to the Oriental belief in 
the reconcilability of interests In Burma, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the people are racially anfl culturally remark¬ 
ably homogeneous, government was reduced to a farce 
with the splitting of the Assembly into twenty or more 
irresponsible Parties all primarily interested in attaining 
selfish ends In India, thanks to the British mistake of 
establishing electorates on a communal basis, the rift 
between Moslems and Hindus was deepened, at le«^ 
among the politically conscious of the cities And the 
stress on "provincial autonomy” has tended to promote 
regional ipterests at the expense of the growth of a 
much to be desired Indian national outlook, 

In India today not more than fifteen per cent of the 


en^re hm mr *»*«*»•* lafowd 

imhiiw smoe ft gppeaii m i^ote fitum ^ 
mm. Bsnee in xifany psutiiiees * ttend tewuid 

results the peoph do not 

accord with their traditioaf Something far i»d 

len mechaiiioa] win be needed ^ potmiar imm^tlon is 
to be captured and a national miniiw eftiihimed with 
support of a strong and active publie (urinlon^ 

The Indian l^ers have insiatod on thehr rinfht 
to choose their own form of government ih a free India 
From the admirarion which JTawaharla} Kehm haO «»!*' 
pressed for the Chinees Indusfrial Oo-opetsMyes H 
seems likely that he *#ou1d be no leeg intenMM in 
China’s village democracy. ’Rie basis fOr viltos demo^ 
cracy exists also in India, as it docs in INi]!ma,^i1mtl«nd 
and other parts of SouthiMisfc Aria even if the perria* 
tenoe of feudalism did not favour it* development to 
the same extent as in China. In Mia the ponchoyota, 
or elected village counrils survive, cutting right across 
caste and creed To regain their former importance Ihey 
only need to have their prestige Strengthened by 
heightened responsibility And ripce now-a-days the 
radio and the spread of communications are rapidly in- 
ewasing the peasant’s awareness of the outer worM. 
there should he little dHRoultv in extending the spirit 
of the village counrils upward and outward to a fuBy 
elective national assembly. 

Such a growth of democracy from below upward, 
rather than the attempt to impose an alien sW^em, 
would appear te offer the beat hope for the emergence 
of a uniM India. For the divisions that mar the har¬ 
mony of the politically conscimis in the cities have 
fortunntelv not vet reached India’s vast rural popula¬ 
tion Of them the distinguished Indian author K M 
Panikkar recentlv wrote: “The nolations between 
Hindus end Moslems everywhere are exceptionally good 
They live together as friendly neighbours” And Dr J. 
Henry Carpenter on his recent visit to India wn* 
amased to find, after all he had heard Flikh, Moslem, 
and Hindu co-operatives contentedly working together. 

This may suffice to give some idea of the wider 
horirons that a conrideration of China’s draft consti¬ 
tution opens UP, and the tremendous bearing that it 
may have on future world peace Ilttimately ft is pro¬ 
bable that democracy in Aria will represent more of a 
synthesis of Western and Eastern elements than now 
appears practicable The recognition of that probability, 
which Ohina'’s readiness to consult us would appear to 
indicate no less than her own bold experimentation, will 
qualify her for leadership Jn peace as certainly as her 
gallant struggle has mademer an inspiration in time of 
war. 
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^ .Attmpe to estisfy ... .. „ 

»v« iSipt mom leariertoip t;» the Argentine anti- 
iGitslitw^ lorm Oar- iirrL'ng'v ideeHstic, firm, and 
UM W specific peace would confound 
m gtoupp. jiut ae Churchdli'a laudation of 

milco in Spain did more to harm democracy 
m liStln Amerito toan a hundred Axie nropagandiMta 
A daugeroue arms race ia in the making Up to now, 
ftrldSEbr sjl the armatoent available for I^tm Amcncan 
fiWWiinetite haa been aupplied by the United States, 
illd W« have eent one military minion after another to 
tmiB theee cmintnes to the southward in their use. Now 
toe Argentine goveimment, after long and intense effort, 
blui turned mit a lot of modem and reportedly excellent 


War equipment, all In Argentine factories, and is going 
toead with a »clf-«ufflcient 


_ program that will even¬ 
tually arm the country to molars,. When the re- 
aetionary crowd now m power can do it, * they will 
attempt to challenge Uncle Sam as the provider of 
"secuTity** by armament, and will seek by selling arms 
to build utT a great sphere of influence in South 
Amonca.—TTorWoner Pres$. 


Flax 


oldest vogetimle tsxiila m too wdridi III migm hto 
been lost in antiqul^, but tse hoar of it first being pro¬ 
duced in Egypt. I have with me to-day samples^ 
immmy doth manufactured in that oOiin% ov^ 6,0w 
yean ago. Although the deoortioating, spinning and 
weaving machinery wei# of the most priedtive kind, a 
careful examination of this cloth shows that the yam 
is spun to a degree of fineness that cannot be equalled 
by modem machinery. When I tell you that toe finest 
yams that Northern Ireland is capable produo^g are 
only half the fineness of the yams comprised in this 
mummy cloth, you will realise how adept toe old 
Egyndians were in the art of linen manufacture. 

iPlax is also the only vegetable fibre referred to in 
the Bible, Wool and silk were, of course, known, but for 
general purposes linen was the staple material used for 
clothing the biblical ancients, particularly the upper 
classes. Even the priestly garments, the ephods, were 
manufactured from the finest linen. 

The cultivation of flax in Europe was introduced 
from Egypt. Greeks and Romans used it extensively 
both for under and outer garment#—and it is probable 
that their oonquests were responsible for the gradual 
spread of cultivation in Europe. It was late in arrival 
in this Country and it was not until after the lapse of 
many centuries that we find it growing hore.^t up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century it Was still io 
essential for the sails of the Navy that a certain pro¬ 
portionate acreage was sown compulsorily on every 
farm The sails of the Victory were grown in this 
country and spun bv a Scottish firm still in existence. 


In an article on “Flax Production in War 
and its Pi’ospeota in Peace,” Earl De La Warr, 
Director, Home Flax Production, writes in the 
^owrml of the EoycU Society of ArU : 


In certain areas of Scotland the marriage portion and 
troiifn^ati of the farmer’s daughter partly was of linen 


that was produced on the family farm In ISM, 315,000 
acres, or about double the present acreage, was ^own 
in the United Kingdom. 
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American Exposure of British Propaganda 

A rf»vealmg report of an interesting radio discussion 
hy four persons ai ranged by the American Forum of the 
Air on ‘What’s holding back India’s Freedom?” h*s 
been received How tendentious British propaganda 
fills befou the aiguments of knowing Americans tai 
be s<en in the course of the debate. Sir Freder^k 
Piicklc, Advisf'r on Indian Affairs to the B^tish 
•Entbassj having to face the truth, got into temper on 
some cKcasions and was promptly rebuked The Indian 
case was well prestnted by Amerifan Socialists Tlieie 
wire four speakers, Sir Fuderitk Puckle, Mr Norman 
Thomas, a Socialist leader, Congi'casman Emanuel 
Oiler of Ntw ^ork and Mr S M Ahmad Indian 
trade consultant and Amciuan correspondent of the 
Orient Pn ss 

Sir FriHleruk in a characteristic imperialist way, 
boiled down his question to this ”Who is going to 
take delivery of India’s freedom from the Bntish at d 
under what arrangements'!* A problem in practic'd 
politics for Indians to solve,” 

Mr Thomas followed him and said “In the 
imagination of the world India Icmg has been the trowi 
and symbol of Empire It is Imperialism which holds 
back not only the freedom of India but the peace of 
the world. Divided as India may seem to be, all parties 
are agreed in demanding freedom The failure of the 
British Gov'emmenb to use Indian mercenaries in the 
invasion of Burma la further objective proof of its fear 
of the people” 

The third man to speak was Mr Ahmad In the 
Muslim League propagandist style, he made the most 
unjustified flings at the Congress, Gandhiji and Pandit 
Nehru. Fmally he said “TTie Moslems the orthodox 
Hindus, the pnnees, the untouchables, labour, farmers, 
Socialists, communists and various other mmonties 
have arranged themselves against the Gandhi-Nchiu 
Congress party. I make this bold statement that Hindu 
Brahmins and upper castes with the help of the Bntish 
are holding bank freedom for all India ” 

Congressman Ceiler, the fourth speaker, made a 
direct hit He said* ^'Yes, there are poverty'and disease 
m India, Agnculture and mdustry have not reached the 
highait point of development, Thera are divieiomi of 


class and lastc I point llipst' out because these are ihv 
vorj' arguments that aix advanced for keeping India 
a subject nation This is how India has fared ruled fH>m 
above and fioin outside An abHontee-landloid i#end4 
its overseers—who niu-vt somehow manage^ to keep the’r 
jobs—to attind to the needs not of the inhabitants but 
of the employer exact tribute, divide the interest, keeo 
the level of living low, but remember to tell them tha^ 
it 18 for thnr own good No unbridgable chasm exists n 
India to keep the peojile divided and render them unfit 
for self-government llieiv* are more minorities, more 
unrelated ]anguag(‘s spoken in the United States, moie 
variance in ciMom and belief m the Uniied States than 
there is m India and yet out of the amalgam a mighty 
nation was forged ” 

Churchill on Indians Future 

Following the statements the debate opened Bii 
Frederick Puckle and Mr Ahmad weie both put to 
tight corners Quoting Churchill, Congressman Celler 
asked a straight question 

'T want to ask our diRtmguished visitor from 
Bntish Embassy this question You try to diwt n- 
guish between the Cripps offer and the Rtalement 
made by Mr Churchill at Mansion House I will 
give you another statement., Mr Churchill naid, 
“Excel>t as an ultimate visionary goal^ domin.CiH 
status for India would not then happen m any now 
foreseeable pejaod. The loss of India would consum¬ 
mate the downfall of the Empire If we lost India, 
two million bread-winners . in Britain would be 
tramping the streets and quemg up at the littbour 
ExchaMP ” 

Sir Frederick Puckle Will vou give me the date 
and place of that last sentence? 

Con^essman Ceiler 1935 and 1940 
Sir Frederick Puckle No the last one about the 
two million people in the breadlines. 

Congressman Ceiler 1936 and the other one — 
Sir Frederick Puckle I h^ve looked for it and 
I can’t find it, and I don’t believe it 

Congressman Ceiler But Mr Churchill still 
believes that Ibdia » the subject of Barracks Eoom 
Ballads, and that is why we have no faith whatever 
m the Cnppe offer, just as we could have no faith 
whatever m the offer ma4e by Irord , 
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twenty-five ydara ago or in the offer made about 
ten yearn ago. They idl have the same eituation. 
It 18 fUwaye ardund the eomer in India. Try to get 
it 1 

One of Mr. Ahmad’s categorical statement, that the 
Moflleinji and other minority sects constituted together 
a majority of the population, was sternly challenged 
hy Mr. Thomas to which Mr. Ahmad could not reply. 
He said : “I have not read anything anywhere to sup¬ 
port Mr. Ahmad’s figures, for instance, as to the sise 
oi the respective populations in India.” He also pointed 
out that Mr. Ahmad had not been in India for twenty 
years and that ^^he has sources of information that no 
one else has.” 

Pokisum and Mercenary Troops 

Replying to a question whether the demand of the 
Moslems for a separate State was the stumbling bl(|pk 
to independence, Congressman Coller said : “There is 
no doubt it was a stumbling block, and that was in the 
Cripps offer. To my mind, the Cripps offer was naught 
but a gold brick. It was deliberately fashioned so as to 
receive a negative vote from all parties. Even your 
Moslem Leag^ie rejected it. All parties in India rejected 
the Cripps offer. It was like a green apple that agreed 
with BO one. The Cripps offer contained a provi.>4lon 
for independence in future. Now we know offers of that 
sort ha%'e been made many times before. When the 
Indians want to grasp tlieir independence, they always 
find it around the comer and they know the promises 
made by Imperialistic Britain are like pie cast, they 
break readily." 

Addressing Sir Frederick, Mr. Thomas said: “It is 
precisely in this war that something big was needed to 
show you tmst the Indian people, who are certainly not 
supporting the War. You don’t use your mercenary 
troops on any largo scale aggressively but only in 
defence." Sir Frederic said: “There is one thing I do 
want to tak^ up at once. I can hardly sit here and hear 
Indian troops called mercenaries." Omigressmon Celler 
rstorted: “General Stilwoll said they were mercenaries." 
Mr. Thomas then continued: “That is what your 
Hindmim Twnes said. Mercenaries can be brave. The 
Bwisb mereenaries were brave for the Bourbon kings. 
No one in India enlists out of patriotism. He enlists 
out of bitter poverty. Some say to get militarj' training. 
1 can quote you Indian papers that use the wUfd 
*3mtmn&ry* There was a time when that was not 
ooaaidered so disgraceful and if they were not merce¬ 
naries, why was General Wavell, before he became 
Viceroy, so exceedingly opposed to even an attempt to 
Invade Burma and why did General Stilwell while he 
was in this country say if the Indian question could be 
settled, Burma could be rapidly conquered?" 

Sir Frederick could not reply. 

Antidndian Propaganda among 
British Troops 

The latest sample of anti-Indian propaganda carried 
on among British troops by specially selected anny 
officers is furnished by the Forces, a British 

army journal. In its Beoember issue just received in 
India is published heoOm on India by Lt.-Od. Crocker 
wbo writes what he leotStres to troops on India, 

The following gems from the lecture have been 

HooM hr tho NoCtM Ca01 


“Hindus are the most undemocratic people hi 
the world ami are directly oi^osed to the Mus¬ 
lims. 

“Indiana, themselves are .descended from alien 
races who invaded the country many centuries ago 
and have httie more right to be there than the 
British. 

“War has affected India in many ways and 
almost entirely for her good and her history tells 
us that she has never been able to defend herself 
against outside invasion until the arrival of the 
British. 

' “How will Indian government deal with inter¬ 
nal strife without impartial British troops.” 

Another question which he asks his audience 
is “How will they deal with inroads by wild 
Pathan tribes from the North-West Frontier who 
would regard the withdrawal of British as a direct 
invitation to repeat their national pastime of 
looting.” 

“I leave my audience with consideration of 
these problems to think over for themselves and 1 
tell them once more that they personally will be 
responsible for the future of India.” 

More tell-tale quotations from this lecture 
■ could be reproduced showing what sort of propa¬ 
ganda is being can*ied on against India and her 
political future since the lecturer mentions the 
Cripps offer and why it was turned down. The 
lecture also details blessings of the British Raj and 
how it eradicated famine, poverty, disease and 
universal ignorance which were the natural order 
of things and nothing was done for the people. 

When it is noted that this propaganda is being 
carried on among troops who are reminded that they 
are “the men who are thus ignorant of one 
greatest countries of the British Empire and are 
responsible for its well-being and govern it through 
men whom they sent to Parliament to represent 
them,” its obvious purpose becomes clearer. Com¬ 
ments are needless. 

Cost of Anti’Indian Propaganda 
in America 

In our Februaiy number, an account of the nature 
of anti-Indian propaganda c*arried on in America has 
been given. In reply to a question put by Mr. Abdul 
Qaiyum the cost of such propaganda has been revealed. 
Mr. Qaiyum asked if it was a fact that Rs. 25 lakhs were 
being spent annually on propaganda there. Sir Olaf 
Caroe gave the figure as Rs. 4^1,^ for the current 
year. Mr. K. C. Neogy asked if in addition to such 
allowances, the Agent-General had an allotment for 
secret service funds at his disposal. Sir Olaf denied it 
But the full value of such propag:anda may not be 
ascertained from this interpellation. The share that the 
India Office bears has not yet been published. 

Mahasabha and the League to Send 
Propagandist in America ? 

'The foregoing summary of the debate conclusively 
shows that the Indian case has been very ably presented 
in the II.S.A. and responsible and leading Americans 
are coming forward to defend India’s demand for free¬ 
dom. Any communal propaganda done there will greatly 
harm India’s cause and will only strengthen the losing 
case of the British Imperialists. The Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League have both decided to send 
propagandists across the Atlantie. Even this short sum- 
msiy d Ihs dsbsito shoin Hni thg Lssgus has no mm 
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ptoa were oamfulijr sorutiiueed «Dd challenged. The Amedoa and Britain could do and should do to bring 
Amerioana themselyes have voiced against the Pakistan about a settjeinent with India, Mr. Russell said that 
idea. It will, therefore, not only be needless but positively they should make a political agitation of the present 
harmful to India’s cause if our communal bickerings are facts to the people and explain India’s case and educate 
transferred on American soil. Sardar J. J. Singh, the public opinion. 

devoted President of the India League of America who He expressed the belief that a change in the 
has achieved eminent success in presenting the true Government of Britain would be necessary in order to 
case for India on that hemisphere, has very strongly achieve a settlement. People in India also hold the 
opposed the idea of sending .Mahosabha and League game view that so long as the present Cabinet remains 
publicists to America. We quote his opinion below and power in the U.K., no solution of the Indian 
hope that the Mahasabha at least will have the problem ia likely to be reached, 
wi^om to refrain from any such action, Mr. J. J. 
vSmgh, the President of the India League of America, 

told Reuter tliat the reported plan of tlie Muslim CoTlgresS-League Talks Again 
Iveaguc and Hindu Mahasabha representatives to come 

to the United States and present two viewpoints would With unabated real, the Congress pursues its 
be a ‘Tragic Move’. erroneous policy of placating the Muslim League. The 

He said, “Such a move would harm the cause of failure of C. R. propaganda and the Gandhi-Jinnah 
freedom. It would be playing into the hands of British talks have not discouraged the Congress. In spite of 
propagandists in this country. The propaganda line of occasional snubs, Mr. Desai continues to strive for 
British here is that it is differences between Hindus and appeasing the I^eague, this time through its Slecretary, 
Muslims that are in the way of India’s freedom and not Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan. In pursuing this policy 
British Imperialism. of appeasement of the reactionary forces, the Congrew 

The presentation of communal views in America has let the progressive Muslims badly down. A strong 
will weaken India’s case and strengthen the Britisli case, distrust of tiiis one and only anti-imperialist body is 
My countrymen must realise that India is a pawn taking root among the progressive Muslima due to the 
in the game of world politics. India’s fate and future faulty leadership of the Congress. The Muslim supporters 
18 being decided m conferences like Teheran and Yalta, of the Congress have been practically thrown to the 
and not in New Delhi. wolves. The Congress may forgive the Muslim Leaguer, 

India’s case la vety- strong because India’s right ia but it is certain that the League is not going to forgive 
tile •inherent right of men to be free. Let us not spoil it their opponents just, because erf the fact that they are 
with narrow communal or party considerations.” brothers-in-faith. It is now plain knowledge tiiat the 

, I^eague maintains its power in Bengal and Assam 

TDi / through the political black-market in jobs and contract*. 

Bertrand Russell Demands Release of ^ I’^en normal conditions are restored and ration shops. 
Indian Leaders A.R.P., the Civil Supplies Department, war contracts 

and government purChnaes are no longer in existoaee. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, in an exclusive interview the League will soon begin to crumble. Victoiry in soma 
with the United Press of America correspondent, in bye-elections is no indication of popularity, it can be 
answer to a question as to what the British Government easily achieved by a party in power which has very large 
should do now to solve the Indian deadlock, stated ; scope for the distribution of favours. The latest voting 
“I should say that the British Government should state in the Bengal Assembly on the cloth famine adjoum- 
quite unequivocally in a declaration that India should ment motion shows that the Opposition still holds an 
be given independence, at a definite date—after the almost 40 per cent strength which is no mean aohievc*- 
war against Japan was over—say, twelve months after ment in the midst of a deluge of jobs, favours and even 
that. hard-cash in the shape of contracts. 

“Moreover, I say that all the people in prison The Congress has made the initial blunder in their 
should be let out now, if they don’t hamper war effort, communal policy by not studying the conditions of the 
I have great affection for Nehru but I found him in the masses. The present-day communal rivalry and anta- 
time of crisis always siding with Gandhi when he ought gonism is not the whole truth, it is a mere passing 
to take a definite stand. Additionally, negotiations phase of a dangerous policy played in the interests of 
should be reopened and kept open until a settlement British Imperialism. This antagonism is fomented and 
was achieved.” maintained with the help of the self-seeking henchmen of 

Asked whether he is in favour (rf a new approach the Imperialist. An intensive and thorough study of the 
to India, whereby India’s confidence in Britain could Hindu-Muslim relations during the past centuries wo ild 
be won and which could destroy the ‘notion’ that the certainly have debarred the Congress from its poli<gr of 
Cripps proposals were made because of the reverses in appeasement and surrender to the protagonists of the 
Malaya and Burma, Mr. Russell answered ; “The Cripps very power which it seeks to displace, 
proposals, with a plain clarification, must be made 

Imown unequivocally and emphatically and America Two-Notion Theory Exploded 
snould be invited to support such clarified proposals. 

•“Many people do not believe that the Cripps pro- Dr. Kalikinkar Dutt, in his Studies in the History 
busals are still open as they have not been reiterated of the Bengal Bubah has given a good account of bow 
veiy much more emphatically w'hich would carry the Hindu and the Muslim communities had lived lada 
conviction. We can find some way out of it so that there by side for centuries together and had bgrrowod each 
wiB be no doubts geUitineneas of the offtt. - - otimf’s ideas And customs. Hinduism bad potientlr witb- 

I smberaly -feel and sslvoeate ibr jbe.tprwh-Df:ti»e wittmol 
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American Exposure of British Propaganda 

A revealing report of an interesting radio discussion 
by four persons arranged by the American Forum of the 
Air on “What’s holding back India’s Freedom?” has 
been received. How tendentious British propaganda 
fails before the arguments of knowing Americans can 
be seen in the courwj of the debate. Sir Frederick 
Puckle, Adviser on Indian Affairs to the Brttish 
*Eiiiibassy liaving to face the truth, got into temper on 
some occasions and was promptly rebuked. The Indian 
case was well presented by American Socialists, There 
were four speakers, Sir Frederick Puckle; Mr. Norman 
Thomas, a Socialist leader; Congressman Fmannel 
Celler of New York and Mr. 8. M. Ahmad, Indian 
trade consultant and American correspondent of the 
Orient Press, 

Sir Frederick, in a characteristic imperialist way, 
boiled down his question to this : “Who is going to 
take delivery of India’s freedom from the British avd 
under what arrangements? A problem in practical 
politics for Indians to solve.” 

Mr. Thomas followed him and said: “In the 
imagination of the world India long has been the crowi 
and symbol of Empire. It is Imperialism which holds 
back not only the freedom of India but the peace of 
the world. Divided as India may seem to be, all parties 
are agreed in demanding freedom. The failure of the 
British Government to use Indian mercenaries in the 
invasion of Burma is further objective proof of its fear 
of the people.” 

The third man to speak was Mr. Ahmad. In the 
Muslim League propagandist style, he made the most 
unjustified flings at the Congress, Gandhiji and Pandit 
Nehm. Finally he said: “The Mosleifis, the orthodox 
Hindus, the princes, the untouchables, labour, farmers, 
socialists, communists and various other minorities 
have arranged themselves against the Gandhi-Nehxu 
Congress party. I make this bold statement that Hin^u 
Brahmins and upper castes wHh the help of the Britieh 
ace holding back freedom for aU India.” 

Congressman Celler, the fourth sposJccr, ‘ made ft 
direct hit. He said: “Yes, there are poverty ^d disease 
in India. Agriculture and industry have not reached the 
higheH |K»nt of dev«lopmfnt« are diviiioitf of 


class and caste. I point these opt because thede are the 
very arguments that arc advanced for keeping India 
a subject nation. This is how India has fared, itiled from 
above and from outside. An absentee-landlord sends 
its overseers—^who must, somehow manage t(' kf‘ei) Vsie-r 
jobs—to attend to the needs not of tht' itihabjranis but 
of the employer, exact tribute, divide the interest, kCeo 
the level of living low, but remember to tell them that 
it is for their own good. No imbridgable chasm exists in 
India to keep the people divided and render them unfit 
for self-government. Them are more minorities, more 
unrelated languages sppken in the United States, moic 
variance in custom and belief in the United States than 
there is in India and yet out of the amalgam a mighty, 
nation was forged.” 

Churchill on India s Fulure 

Following the statements, the debate opened, Bir 
Frederick P\ickle and Mr. Ahmad were both put to 
tight comers. Quoting Churchill, Congressman Celler 
asked a straight question : 

“I want to ask our disiiiigiii.‘*lu <1 visitor from 
British Embassy this question’; You try te distin¬ 
guish between the Crippa offer and the statement 
made by Mr. Churchill at Mansion House. I trill 
give you another statement.. Mr. Churchill sttid, 
“Except as an ultimate visionary goal, dominion 
stetus for India would not then happen in any nOW 
foreseeable period. The loss of India would consum- 
’ mate the downfall of the Empire. If we lost India, 
two million bread-winners . in Britain would be 
tramping the atreote and queing up at the Mborir 
Exf-hange.” 

.’^:r r>eil'T.ck Puckle: Will you give me the date 
and place of that last sentence? 

Cx>ngresi»man Celler: 1985 and 1040, 

Sir Frederick Puckle: No the last one about the 
two million people in the breadlines. 

, Congressman Celler: 1935, and the other one — 

Sir Frederick Puckle: I have looked for it and 
, t can’t find it, afid I don’t believe it. 

C-oiigres6ma.n Celler: Biit JMr. Churchill still 
believes tha: India it the>Mibject bf Barracks Eoom 
Baliads,^ and that is why wn have no faith whate^r 
in the Crippa offer, jpst gs we could have no faith 
whatever m the osar micie by 
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NOTES 


American Exposure of British Propaganda 

A revealing report of an interesting radio discussion 
by four persons arranged by the American Forum of the 
Air on “What's holding back India’s Freedom?” his 
been received. How tendentious British propaganda 
fails before the arguments of knowing Americans can 
be seen in the course of the debate. Sir Frederick 
Puckle, Adviser on Indian Affairs to the British 
#EiiipbasKS>' having to face the truth, got into temper on 
some occasions and was promptly rebuked. The Indian 
case was well presented by American Soeialiste. There 
were four speaktTS, Sir Frederick Puckle; Mr. Norman 
Thomas, a Socialist leader; Congressman Emanuel 
Celier of New York and Mr. S. M. Ahmad, Indian 
trade consultant and American correspondent of the 
Orient Press. 

Sir Frederick, in a characteristic imperialist way, 
boiled down his question to this : “Who is going to 
take delivery of India’s freedom from the British at'.d 
under what arrangements? A problem in practic'd 
politics for Indians to solve.” 

Mr. Thomas followed him and said : “In the 
imagination of the world India long has been the crow-i 
and symbol of Empire. It is Imperialism which holds 
back not only the freedom of India but the peace of 
the wmrld. Divided as India may seem to be, ail parties 
are agreed in demanding freedom. The failure of the 
British Government to use Indian mercenaries in the 
invasion of Burma is further objective proof of its fear 
of the people.” 

The third man to speak was Mr. Ahmad. In the 
Muslim League propagandist style, he made the most 
unjustified flings at the Congress, Gandhiji and Pandit 
Nehru. Finally he said; “The Moslenis, the orthodoj: 
Hindus, the princes, the untouchables, labour, farmers, 
socialists, communists and various other minorities 
have arranged themselves against the Gandhi-Nehru 
Congress party. I make this bold statement that Hindu 
Brahmins and upper castes with the help of the British 
are holding back freedom for all India.” 

Congressman Celier, the fourth speaker, made a 
direct hit. He said : “Yes, there are poverty and disease 
in India. Agriculture and industry have not reached the 
bifliast pwnt of develojunent Tbm are divisioiu of 


class and caste. I jmint tlu^sc out because these are the 
very arguments that art; advanced for keeping India 
a subj»>ct nation. This is how India has fared, ruled from 
above and from outside. An absentee-landlord send^ 
its overseers—who must somehow manage to keep their 
jobs—to attend to the needs not of the inhabitants but 
of the employer, exact tribute, divide the Interest, keep 
the level of living low, but remember to tel) them that 
it is for their own good. No unbridgable chasm exists in 
India to keep the people divided and render them unfit 
for self-government. There are more minorities, more 
unrelated languages sjipken in the United States, mojfe 
variance in custom and belief in the United States than 
there is in India and yet out of the amalgam a mighty 
nation was forged.” 

Churchill on Indians Future 

Following the statements, the debate opened, Bir 
Frederick Puckle and Mr. Ahmad were bc^h put to 
tight comers. Quoting Churchill, Congressman Celier 
asked a straight question : 

“I want to ask our di.stingui.-lu'd visitor from 
British Embassy this question: You try to distin¬ 
guish between the Cripps offer and the statement 
made by Mr. Churchill at Mansion House. I will 
give you another statement.* Mr. Churchill isaid, 
“Except as an ultimate visionary goal, dominion 
status for India would not then happen in any now 
foreseeable period. The loss of India would consum¬ 
mate the downfall of the Empire. If we lost, India, 
two million bread-winners . in Brjtain would be 
Irii.-.pi'ig -If .‘itreets and queing up at the Labour 
I'.xch'ingc 

I':i- Puckle: Will you give me the date 
and place of that last sentence? 

r-ongre.s.sman Celier: 1935 and 1940. 

Sir Frederick Puckle: No the last one about the 
two nulJipn people in the breadlines. 

Congressman Celier: 1936, and the other one — 
Sir Frederick Puckle:, I have looked for it and 
, i can’t find it, and I don’t believe it. 

Congressman Celier: Biit Mr. Churchill still 
believes that India is the subject of Barraerks Boom 
Ballads; and that is Why igB have no faith whate^i^r 
; in the Cripps offer, just as we could have no faith 
whatever m the offer mgde Lord 
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tw^ty<4ve Ago or ia the offer made about 
ten yeuii ego. Tl^ey ell jbeve the same 8ituati<m. 
tdweye eraimd ike oorner in India. Tty to get 

One of Mr. Ahmad's categorical statement, that the 
Modems and other minority sects constituted together 
a majority of die popuJataon, was sternly challenged 
by Mr. Thomas to which Mr. Ahmad could not reply. 
He said : "I have not read anything anywhere to sup¬ 
port Mr. Ahmad's figures, for instance, as to the mxe 
dl tbs respective populations in India.” He also pointed 
out that Mr. Ahmad had not been in India for twenty 
years and that ”be has sources of information that no 
one else has." 

Pakistan and Mercenary Troops 

Replying to a question whethec the demand of the 
Mourns lor a separate State was the stumibling blqi^k 
to independence, Congressman Celler said : ”Therc is 
no doubt it was a stumbling block, and that was in ths 
Cripps offer. To my mind, the Cripps offer was naught 
but a gold brick. It was deliberately fashioned so as to 
receive a negative vote from all parties. Even your 
Moslem league rejected it. AJl parties in India rejected 
the Cripps offer. It was like a green apple that agreed 
irith no one. The Cripps offer contained a provi.^lon 
for independence in future. Now we know offers of that 
sort have been made many times before. When the 
Indians want to grasp their independence, they always 
find it around the comer and they know the promises 
made by Imperialistic Britain arc like pie cast, they 
break readily.** 

Addressing Sir Frederick, Mr. Thomas said: 'It is 
precisely in this war that something big was needed to 
•how you trust the Indian people, who are certainly not 
supporting the War. You don’t use your mercenary 
troops on any large scale aggressively but only in 
defence." Sir Frederic said: “There is one thing I do 
want to tak 9 up at once. 1 can hardly sit here and hear 
Indian troops called mercenaries." Congressman Celler 
retorted: “General Stihvell mid they were mercenaries." 
Mr, Thomas then continued: “That is what your 
HMuston Timtes mid. Mercenaries can be brave. The 
Swiss mercenaries were brave for the Bourbon kings. 
No one in India enlists out of patriotism. He enlists 
out of bitter poverty. Some say to get militaiy training. 
I em quote you Indian papers that use the mqpi 
^mraenary,* There was a time when that was not 
OMiaidered so dis^pwoeful and if they were not merce- 
muies, why was General Wavell, before he became 
Ymerpy. so exceedingly opposed to even an attempt to 
inyade Burma and why did General Stilwell while he 
was in this country say if the Indian question could be 
settled* Burma could be rapidly oonquered?" 

Sir Frederick could not reply. 

AniiJndUm Propaganda among 
BrUish Troops 

The latest sample of anti-Indian propaganda carriid 
on amo^ British troops by spocislly selected 
offieeis is furnished by the Pightina Fotcet, a British 
anny ioumal. In its December issue just received in 
India is published heoOm on Indta by l/t.-Oil. Oocksr 
isbo writes what, he lectSM to Itoops on India, 

*rhe foBowing gems fr<m the leckm have been 
bgr CMI t 


“Hindus are the most undemocratic people in 
the world and are directly closed to tbs Mus- 
hms. 

“Indians, themselvea are .descended from alien 
races who invaded the country many centuries ago 
and have little more right to be there than tlie 
British. 

“War has affected India in many ways and 
almost entirely for her good and her history tells 
us that she has never been able to defend herself 
against outside mvasion until the arrival of the 
British. 

^ “How will Indian government deal with inter¬ 
nal strife without impartial British troops.” 

Another question which he asks his audience 
is “How will they deal with inroads by wild 
Pathan tribes from the North-West Frontier who 
would regard the withdrawal of British as a direct 
invitation to repeat their national pastime of 
looting.” 

“I leave my audience with consideration of 
these problems to think over for themselves and I 
tell them once more that they personally will be 
responsible for the future of India.” 

More tell-tale quotations from this lecture 
’ could be reproduced showing what sort of propa¬ 
ganda is being carried on against India and her 
political future since the lecturer mentions the 
Cripps offer and why it was turned down. Tlie 
lecture also details blessings of the British Raj and 
how it eradicated famine, poverty, disease and 
universal igporance which were the natural order 
of things and nothing was done for the people. 

When it IS noted that this propaganda is being 
carried on among troops who are reminded that they 
are “the men who are thus ignorant of one o£J.h"^ 
greatest countries of the British Empire and arc 
responsible for its well-being and govern it through 
men whom they sent to Parliament to represent 
them,” its obvious purpose becomes clearer. Com¬ 
ments are needless. 

Cost of Anti-Indian Propaganda 
in America 

In our February number, an account of the nature 
of anti-Indian propaganda carried on in America has 
been given. In reply to a question put by Mr. Abdul 
Qaiyum the cost of such propaganda has been revealed. 
Mr. Qaiyum asked if it was a fact that Rs. 26 lakhs were 
being spent annually on propaganda there. Sir Olaf 
Caroe gave the figure as Ra. 4A14^ for the current 
year. Mr. K. C. Neogy asked if in addition to such 
allowances, the Agent-General had an allotment for 
secret service funds at his disposal, Sir Olaf denied it 
But the full value of such propaganda may not be 
ascertained from this interpellation. The share that the 
India Office bears has not 3 ret been published. 

Mahasabha and the League to Send 
Propagandist in America ? 

The foregoing summary of the debate conclusively 
shows that the Indian case has been very ably presented 
kk the U.S.A. and responsible and leading Americans 
are coming forward to defend India's demand for free¬ 
dom. Any communal propaganda done there will greatly 
harm India's cause a^ wiU only stren^en the losing 
case ctf the British Imperialists. The Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Muslim League have both decided to send 
propagandists across Atlaotio. Even this short sum- 
xasry at ika dsbils sham tiusl Lanina has so om 





tte*, «vw llto pMaotod ty (b« <*>J*®* AAad wfcit iiirndi «( -ladiMi jn4^)MK)«ae•| in 

pion were <}tiefutiy''iKsrutiiiuied md diMUeoged, {Tbe Amed(^ ted Britain could do wnd should do to bring 
Americans themselyns have voiced against the Pidds^ua about k eettleiz^t with India, Mr. EuaeoU said ^at 
idea. It will, therefons, not only be needless but p«itively they should make a |>olitical agitation oC the present 
harmful to India's cause if our communal bickerings are facts to the people and explain India's csss and exeats 
transferred on American soil. Sardar J. J. Singh, the public opinion* 

devoted President of the India League of America who He expressed the belief that a change in the 
has achieved eminent success m presenting the true Government of Britain would be necessary in order to 
case for India on that hemisphere, has very strongly achieve a settlement. People in India also hold the 
opposed the idea of sending Mahasabha and League game view that so long os the present Cabinet remains 
publicists to America, We quote his opimon below and in power in the U.K., no solution of the Indian 
hope that the Mahasabha at leaat will have the problem is likely to be reached, 
wisdom to refrain from any such action. Mr. J. J. 

Smgh, the President of the India League of America, 

told i^eutcr that the reported plan of the Muslim CoilgreSS^League Talks Again 
League and Hindu Mahasabha representatives to come 

to the United States and present two viewpoints would With unabated xeal, the Congress pursues its 
be a ‘Tragic Move’. erroneous policy of placating the Muslim League. The 

He said, “Such a move would harm the cause of failure of C. R. propaganda and the Gandhi-Iinnah 
freedom. It would be playing into the hands of British talks have not discouraged the Congress. In spite of 
propagandists m this country. The propaganda line of occasional snubs, Mr. Desai continues to strive for 
British here is that it is differences between Hindus and appeasing the League, this time through its Secretary, 
Muslims that are m the way of India's freedom and not Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan. In pursuing this policy 
Bntieli Imperialism. of appeasement of the reactionary forces, the CongrcFS 

The presentation of communal views in America has let the progressive Muslims badly down. A strong 
will weaken India’s case and strengthen the British case, distrust of this one and only anti-imperialist body is 
My countrymen must realise that India is a pawn taking root among the progressive Muslims due to the 
in the game of world politics. India’s fate and future faulty leadership of the Congress. The Muslim supporters 
IS being decided in conferences like Teheran and Yalta, of the Congress 'have been practically thrown to the 
and not in New Delhi. wolves. The Congress may forgive the Muslim Leaguer, 

India’s case is very strong because India’s nght is but it is certain that the league is not going to forgive 
Mic ‘inherent right of men to be free. Let us not spoil it their opponents just, because of the fact tliat they are 
with narrow communal or party considerations.** brothers-in-faith. It is now plain knowledge that the 

, League maintains its pQwer in Bengal and Assam 

D J D n r\ J n 1 i through the political black-market in jobs and contraettt, 

Bertrand Russell Demainds Release of ^ V^en normal conditions are restored and ration sluaipi^ 
Indian Leaders A.R.P., the Civil Supplies Department, war eontrseto 

and government purchases are no longer in exiattme, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, in an exclusive interview the league will soon begin to crumble. Victory in somo 
With the Untied Press of America correspondent, in bye-elections is no indication of popularity, it con bo 
answer to a question as to what tlie British Government easily achieved by a party in power which has very hurgi 
should do now to solve the Indian deadlock, stated : scope for the distribution of favours. The latest votimi 
“I should say that the British Government should state in the Bengal Assembly on the cloth famine adjouro- 
quite unequivocally in a declaration that India should ment motion shows that the Opposition still holds an 
be given independence, at a definite date—after the almost 40 per cent strength which is no mean achieve- 
war against Japan was over—say, twelve months after ment in the midst of a deluge of jobs, favours and even 
that. hard-cash in the shape of contracts. 

“Moreover, I say that all the people in prison The Congress has made the initial blunder in their 
should be let out now, if they don’t hamper war effort, communal policy by not studying the conditions of the 
I have great affection for Nehru but I found him in the masses. The present-day communal rivalry and aata- 
time of crisis always siding with Gandhi when he ou^t gonism is not the whole truth, it is a mere passing 
to take a definite stand. Additionally, negotiations phase of a dangerous policy played in the interests of 
should be reopened and kept open until a settlement Britwfc Imperialism. This antagonism is fomented and 
was achieved.” maintained with the help of the self-seeking henchmen of 

Asked whether he is in favour of a new approach the Imperialist. An intensive and thorough study of the 
to India, whereby India’s confidence in Britain could Hindu-Muslim relations during the past centuries wo ild 
be won and which could destroy the ‘notion’ that the certainly have debarred the Congress from its policy of 
Cripps proposals were made because of the reverses in appeasement and surrender to the protagonists of the 
Malaya and Burma, Mr. Russell answered : “The Cripps very power which it seeks to displace, 
proposals, with a plain clarification, must be made 

tooim and emphati<^y gM Ammca Two-Notion Theory Exploded 

soould be mvited to support such danfied proposals, ■' ^ 

•“Many people do not believe that the Cripps pro- Dr. Kalikinkar Dutt, in his Stvdies in the HisUrry 
posals are still open as they have not been reiterated of the Bengal Bubah has given a good account of how 
very much more emphatically which would carry the Hindu and the Muslim communities luui lived tide 
conviction. We can find some way out of it so that there by ride for centuries together and had hflfrowed each 
wiB be !M> doilbts ^^genuSnchces of the offer. othjer*»fdea8And customs. Hinduismdtad 

18 ^ioeii(y 'feel land ndvorirtfe tfipreeislfof:ihe mllxteiit witlMKl* 
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and woi? tui th« abrra 
Wad *Mb«d©d, H cast ita’ mflueane ott ‘ the fnllowena of 
Islam. SiiSnilarty, the influence of Warn also affected 
the Hindu soeiefy to some extent. With the gradu.il 
mcTclaae in the number of Hindu conVerte and w’th 
the disappearance of the feelings of bigotry from the 
minds of the masses, this process of assimilation and 
mterohattge of customs and thoughts drew the two 
comraunitics closer. Dr. Dutt has cited some illustra- 
trations of this mutual assimilation of customs and 
thought even m the age of the great orthodox Emperor 
Auraiigseb. Alawal, a Muslim poet, translated inio 
Rimgali the Hindi poem Padmavat and wrote several 
poems on Badha and Krishna in the 17th century. Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen writes in hie History of Benffali 
hnngu^e and Literature ; “The manuscript-^ of Padrm- 
vul hitherto obtained, all belong to the border lands 
of Aracan in the backwoods of Chittagong, copied in 
Persian iharacters and preserved by the rural Muham¬ 
madan folk of those loculitioa.” This certainly indicates 
how far the taste of the Muslima was imbued with 
Hindu culture. Dr. Ren tells ua that this book with 
lengthy disquisitions on Hindu theology and Sanskrit 
rhetoric has been strangely preserved, ever sin^e 
Aiirangseba time, by Muslims who copied, road and 
admired tbis poem. In Kahemananda^a Manammangnh, 
written towards the latter part of the 17lh century, 
there is a pasage which tells us that in the steel cham¬ 
ber prepared for Lakshinder, a copy of the holy Koran 
wiaa Ikept along with other .suciTd charms to avert Manasa 
Devi’s wrath. Dr. Dntt shows that this process of mutual 
assimilation had greatly advanced by the middle of 
the 18th centuiy' when the British came and began th^’-r 
attempt to establish Twlitical supremacy in Bengal, The 
Hoh festival was enjoyed by Nawab Rirsjiiddnwla and 
other princes. In the Scir^ul-Mutnkkhnrin it has been 
recorded that on one occasion Nawab Mirjnfar crossed 
the Ganges with all the gentry of the town and engaged 
himself in enjoying the Holt. Again, on his death-b.'d, 
jVfirjafar drank a few drops of water poured in libation 
over tlie idol of Kirileswari. The Muslims offered puj'i 
in Hindu temples, and the Hindus offered simi at 
M^hommi'dan mosques and dargahs. Dr. Ren has 
pointed out that “in Chittagong this fusion of ideis 
and interciinnge of customs and usages w>em to have 
reached its highest point. In a Bengali poem called the 
Bf'hnln Simdari, written by Hamidullah of Chittagong, 
we read that the Brahmins who had assembled to fin! 
out an auspicious d\v for the hero’s journey abroad 
c6nsulted the Koran for the purpose . , . Aptabuddin. 
another Muhammadan poet of Chittagong, who wrote a 
poem called Jamil Dilaram in 1750, w^rites that his hero, 
who was a Muhammadan, went to the nether worlds to 
seek a boon from Raptarsis or the seven sages of the 
Hindus.” The numerous poems on Skitya Pirn illustrate 
hbw this interchange of ideas and ctirtoms had long ago 
le<t to the evolution of a common god. 

This fusion of ideas and cultures continued un- 
distiirl'ed among the Hindu and Muslim mvases even *it 
the time when bitter relations prevailed in the Court 
circles. In the sphere of ordinary life, the two commu¬ 
nities were living side by side in harmonv and mutual 
attachment. This fusion continued not in Bengal alone, 
hut it extended all over India. Prince Dfira translated the 
ITpanishada into Persiam This Persian translation of the 
UtMinishads opim^d a new vista of Indian philosophy 
in littwpt on |tal»n tmudation. This Itnliaa 

w(ki(pim$klm fefi) iiittf tfaftr Imndg of thn 


celebrated German philosopher i 6«^^^tthauer 
Stings since tben> were imbued wil^ Indian philo¬ 
sophical ideae. Faiii, a poet in the Moghul Court, 
translated the Makdbhamlta into Persian. The Bhaga- 
md-giia was also translated into' Persian, Malik Muham¬ 
mad Jaisi, a Muslim poet of the United Provinces, 
wrote an epic poem on the Rajput princess Padmini, 
in Hindi written m Persian characters. It was this poem 
which, as stated before, had been translated into Bengali 
by the Muslim poet Alawal. 

This condition of mutual trust and confidence 
continued till the opening of the twentieth century. 
The masses had their differences in religion and sects no 
doubt, but that did not stand in the way of the enjoy¬ 
ment of a peaceful and friendly common life, llioy 
had the same language and the same script. Urduisation 
of the Bengali language in |he name of the protection 
of Muslim culture is of a very recent growth, a develop¬ 
ment of the twentieth century Imperialist need. In 
the economic field, the masses, in spite of their apparent 
differences in religion, found that conditions the 
earning of their livelihood were the same. Mutual ass’S- 
tance between the two communities in the pursuit of 
their vocations were necessary and did in fact prevail. 
An unbiassed and intensive study of the masses would, 
therefore, convince anybody with an open mind that 
the two-nation theory is a myth, a dangerous canrer 
imported from outside and injected into our borly 
politic and social structure. 

First Breach in the British Period « , 

It was the British Imj^erialist jiolicy of divide and 
rule that created tiie first effective breach between the 
two oommunitioH Cow-slaughter and music before 
mosque#came as the first slogans of division. When 
them' two lost their force, tliev were replaced by two 
more—representation on public bodies and in tne 
services. Although these Hlogans were rajsed in the 
name of Muslim interests, in reality they sensed the 
ends of the Muslim licnguers alone, Rince 1937, the 
Muslim League had nursed a party grievance whicti 
they were quick to turn into a communal grievance. 
The CongresH Governments were the first targets. (>>n- 
gress provinces being largely Hindu in colour most of 
the appointments naturally went to the Hindus. Mus¬ 
lim members of the Congre.ss got their share, but mem¬ 
bers of the Muslim I^eague got little or nothing. Th.s 
party grievance was quickly turned into a communal 
one. They did not say, “Why don’t you give appoint¬ 
ments to Muslim Leaguers?” but “why don’t you ap¬ 
point Muslims?”—a far more effective battle cry. 
Impartial political observ’-era like Horace Alexander 
have seen through this political game of the League. 
In the Muslim majority provinces, this battle cry has 
now practically lost its force as the public bodies and 
services have already been surcharged with the sup¬ 
porters of the party in power, which just for the present 
happens to be the Ijeague. The last battle cry of despair 
had therefore to be raised, the cry of the Pakistan—i-n 
undefined mirage. The Muslim League, a creation of 
British Imperialism with Government support, continues 
to serv^e Ihe elida of Britii^ Imperialism. 

Indid a Vast PrUon-house 

Mr. Ameiy vbiced Imporiaiist Mntiineiits when Im 
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that India was a vast inim-koiise and ^at rtlilious 
differences did not substantially exist in India. Tha 
Imperialist idea of a paradise may not always be in 
keeping with the common people’s vaew-point The 
Andamans were once- descried by an astute Home 
Member of the Government of India as an “earthly 
paradise” when there were claims for the repatriatio:! 
of.political prisoners from that penal island. Mrs. Pandit 
was more than justified in describing India as a vast 
concentration camp. It was an English poet who wrote 
“Stone walls do not a prison make” and it needed an 
English Government to prove the bitter truth of this 
poetic statement. In a concentration camp, a prisoner 
has no freedom of person, no right of property and no 
liberty of communication. In India, all over the 
countr>'' to-day. freedom of person is completely non¬ 
existent,—anybody and everybody may be arrested and 
imprisoned at the sweet will of the authorities on the 
report of a police spy. Not even the semblance of a 
trial IS needed to deprive a person of his liberty and 
nohofly knows when he is going to be so deprived. 
Hundreds of innocent people arc being trampled to 
death by special types of lorries and even the Indian 
Legl<^l;itl\ e Assembly i.s helpless to stop this slaiighlei. 
Freedom of movement, an essential corollary of the 
freedom of person, is now an impossibility owing to the 
acquisition of the means of transport by the agents (•! 
an absenlee landlord. Right to property has been blown 
to pieces. Villages are asked to quit their ancestral 
homes on a few hours’ notice. Tliousands and lakhs 
of small tradeiN like boat-men and fisher-men are de- 
pffveTl of (he only means of their livelihood at the 
orders of a panicky Governor. Defence of India Rule.* 
prevent new entrants in trade and industry in mo.st of 
the fields ihus d»'])riving the coming generation of their 
means of li\elihood. Privaev of correspomlenei' has been 
completely taken away. The concentration camp t.vpe 
of censorship has been imposed practically all over the 
country. The recent debate in the Central A.ssemblv 
on the sale of Savings Certificates shows that concentra¬ 
tion camp brand of torture i.s widely in application hi 
many of the provinces. Just ns in a concentration c^mp 
the prisoners’ supplies are at the mercy of the official 
contractors, similarly people all over India are com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of black marketeers thriving under 
the Wings of the Government. 

Mrs. Pandit’s second assertion that no religious 
differences existed in India is also equally true. We 
have already shown that Hindu and Muslim masses 
lived side by side for centuries together in peace and 
unity. Neither the Hindu nor the Muslim Governments 
had ever imposed any political or educational disability 
on members of the different religion as England had 
done on her Catholic population. It required an Ac<^ of 
Parliament to emancipate the Catholics. No crusade of 
the Christian type has ever been fought in India. Hindus 
and Muslims differed from each other in religion but 
not as human beings dubbing each other as heretics. 

Cloth Famine in Bengal 

With the contipiious expansion in the cost and 
establishment of the Civil Supplies Department of 
Bengal, miseries of the people continue to grow. Price 
of rice rules at a level four to five times higher than 
the normal, while thousands of tons of valuable food<^ 
stuff rot in Government godowne^ uxkder the eupemaion 
of hij^y paid. -X>n|g feamw, eoul Ismiiie ai)d 


cloth famine oopiinue with unabated ^d 

coal ate not obtainable at the open counter. BlacV 
marketeers continue to thrive under the protection, 
wings of the Government. 

An adjournment motion brouglit in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly to discuss the cloth famine has 
been defeated. The Opposition mustered by votes whith 
shows that in the midst of the political black marketiog 
there are at least five doaen honest men m the Bengal 
Legislature who had the honesty and courage to record 
then votes against a Ministry which thrives on jobber./, 
blaok-marketeering and corniption. The Civil bupplies 
Minister miserably failed to couviuce the. House or the 
public outside that the famine was not due to their 
fault. The fact remains unchallenged that this Ministry 
failed to secure adequate quota for clothing in Bengal 
which falls far short of other provinces. It is certain 
that Bengal’s case was not pressi^d home. Distribution 
through novices and a favoured class has proved an 
absolute curse. At every step of distribution of essential 
commodities, the present Ministry has interfered with 
the normal channels of trade and transport. Special 
types of distributors have been created only to prey 
upon the people of this no-man’s land like so many 
special types of lorries crushing the Calcutta pedestrians 
to death. It is high time that these blood-suekmg leeches 
on Bengal’s body politic should he torn away. 

The Bengal Budget 

The Bengal Budget has been presented with a huge 
deficit. Rs. 13»i crores alone account for loss in foid 
transactions. Ks. 5 crores have been budgeted for the 
construction of boats under two careerist Hungarian 
Jews who have had no experience or knowledge of 
boat consiiuction or boat trade. 

Had the boat constnictions been made by the village 
carp(‘nters with some financial aid from the Govern¬ 
ment, there would surely have been much lesjs wastage 
and better work would certainly liave been done. 

Rs. 4 crores have been provided for the A.R P. 
while the masters of the Ministry, the Euiopean Group, 
have expressed the belief that the blackout in Calcutta 
should immediately go. 

Confusion of accounts in regard to Government 
transactions m foodstuff is apparent. Great pains have 
been taken to make them as vague aa possible. In tlie 
original budget- estimate for rice transactions we find 
an estimated surplus of Rs. 13 crores, but in a Revised 
Estimate for the same year this surplus has been con¬ 
verted into a loss of more than Rs. 30 crores! Sale- 
proceeds of rice have not been clearly shown; a vague 
item ‘other receipts’ cover the receipt side. Such groas 
discrepancy between the original and the revised esti¬ 
mates indicates that either the persons in charge oi 
preparing the estimates are completely unworthy of the 
jo’b allotted to them or that there is reason for a grave 
suspicion of a cooking of accounts. The revelations 
recently made by the Auditor-General of India about 
the keeping of Accounts in Bengal under the direct 
superintendence of the Governor must give the public 
cause for suspicion, The tendency to evade original 
budgets by placing a supplementary at suitable moments 
is highly condeopiable and thoroughly undemocratic. 

The Finance Minister has waxed eloquent on 
rehabilitation expenditure but has remained completely 
silent about the detailing of any prqUft^me. Of a total 
.of He. 109 lakba fm nbabUitat^ot, lakW. bive 
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bm lift iis>d«fined under ihe hdui Famine. 

In tbe famine expenditure iteelf one finds that Us. 90 
lakhs have been provided towards meeting salaries and 
expenditures of the establishment which will dixtribute 
on^ Es. 60 lakhs as gratuitious relief. One wonders 
what portion of Re. 156 lakhs will go to the actual 
Medy if it is spent on the same proportion, t.c., if 66 
per cent of the total is reserved for salaries and 
establishments. 

An impartial scrutiny of the budget taking into 
account its receipts and the normal heads of expenditure 
will convince any sensible man that this budget could 
be immensely improved only if the reins of Government 
are taken out from the present set of incapables—and 
worse—and handed over to a set of honest men with 
drive and imagination. 

Yalta 

Aa the war drags on to the end of its orbit, tne 
veiled under-currenta of Power Politics are slowly 
eddying on to the surface. The “Big Three” have met 
and held conclave beyond the range of the public’s eye. 
As on previous occasions, this time too we have been 
told that the conclusions arrived at, were settled m 
mutual hannonious accord, and for all we know that 
may be the truth. For the ways of the Great, like that 
of an eagle in the air or a serpent on a rock, are beyond 
tlie ken of the average mind. Our own ancients advised 
us not to put any faith on the words of kings, and now 
It seems to kings we should add dictators and presi¬ 
dents. A poem, addressed “To tlie Leaders of the Allied 
Nations,*' by Edna 8t. Vincent Millay that has appeared 
in The New York Times Magazine of January 21, 1946, 
seems so cogent that we make no apologies to our 
readers for quoting it substantially m these columns : 

Do you deceive us? Do you? Yes? No? 

Speak. It is time to speak. You have talked 
enough. 

Tills was a war for Freedom; so we thought it; 

And so we fought it 

You knew this, all of you. 

You promised us a new 

IVorla—a decent one this time, a world a man 
might live in without shame. 

How is It going forward, this great enterprise 
this plot 

To outwit Evil?—Are the blueprints done? 

And may we see them? No? Why not? 

“The time is not yet ripe,” you state. 

We say: “The time is npenmg fast.” 

We say: “Before the time is ripe, the time will 
rot 

At the core, too late 

For harvesting, the proper moment passed.”— 

♦ S V V 

What do you plot 

In camera, behind closed doors?— 

Something that we, 

Your loyal citisens and subjects, doing, our 
distasteful chores, 

Not without, here and there, some bravery, 

Would work, would die (for so you have con¬ 
cluded) more contentedly 

If we do not, 

Than if we should know? 

Wbt l have Iwd ■oft lootlaUs here and tiiere 


Of some most fuitiva thing, 
What can Ikis creature bet— 
Expediency? 

Steel? Iron? Oil-Wells? 


Intrigue? Cartels? 

Come, fetch us forth its name! 

We have a mighty, nagging wish to kUtrw. 


a a a * 

But you have said soft words, to put to sleep 
The minds of people that were thinking deep 
Of what great issues This War must decide 
If it, in any way, be justified. 

Have you some pattern, you, 

Our private sacrifice, our love, to halt, or to 
undo?— 

We who at this war’s end 

Not only hope, but yes, by God, intend 

To see our dreams come true! 

Do you deceive us? Do you? If you do, 

The more incautious you. 

Come gentlemen, the plan I — 

Produce it. Spread it out before us. Show, 
Though it be intricate, its prime simplicity: 
Namely, that men and nations, shall be free. 


a a a a 

Gut with it now. We have the right to know 

What you are up to—we 

Who placed you where you are, and pay your 
salpiry; 

Who, for your waste, your blunders—-broken 
crockery 

By truck-loads carted off—do dearly pay; 

And for vast ovens, in their sise and number 
every day increased. 

Where sits and sulks a bread that does not rise, 
for you forget the yeast. 


Unfold it, spread it out, the plan : 

We have the right to see. 

To bend above in study, question, scan; 

Yes, we the people; we, the undistinguished man; 
Tlie Demos m the word Democracy. 


We say the poem is appropriate because we do 
believe that the sowing of the Dragon’s teeth is being 
proceeded with in silence, while brave words are being 
uttered by those in power to lull the suspicions of this 
war-weary world. Indeed the words do not sound so 
brave now, since some parts of the real blue-print have 
been exposed to the public eye for a fluttering moment. 
But the glance has sufficed us to appraise the plans for 
the future which these Autocrats have been formulat¬ 
ing in disjointed and self-contradictory fashion. The 
Atlantic Cliarter, the Four Freedoms, the TJ.N.R.R.A., 
these were real great plane and they brought comfort 
and hope and promise for the future in the hearts of 
hundreds of millions of the silently suffering. BengsJ 
and Madras, and now France, Italy and (]hreeoe, have 
shown what the TJ.N.R.R.A, is worth and now with 
Yalta the scrapping of the Atlantic Charter is complete. 
As for the Four ^edoms, they seem to us to be in 
reality a huge, though rather cruel, joke. With the 
complete Balkanisation of the whole#of the Continent 
of Ekirope between the borders of France and Russia 
and the virtual enslavement of aU Aaa, the only free¬ 
doms that the Nations of the Earth will possess would 
be to plot and to prepare for the Third World War, 
which by all signs would be due about 1960, by which 
time fresh harvests of cannoa-foddhr would have 'bm 
garnered ma Mh msme&m foinulatdd. 
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The OendhUtn Phn 

AU Post-Wkr pliuu have oertaisi pomt« ol similarity 
specially in their conditiona-precedent. It is self-evident 
that lor a Post-War Plan to succeed, there must be a 
Post-War period, that is to say there must be a period 
of peace with no strife of any kind to divert the 
energies or the resources of a nation to war or the 
immediate possibilities of war. Even if the people 
concenied are not aggression-minded, that is even if 
they are inclined to observe the Ten Commandments 
where other nations and peoples are concerned, this 
favourable condition may not escist. For if they are 
surrounded or subjected to the action of predator# 
nations, then with all their eagerness to keep their 
energies confined to their own work and their desi/cs 
to their own pciBsessions, they are more than likely to 
be obliged to divert their time, treasure and energies 
to the purposes of war—^which means destruction—to a 
much more degree than to that of construction of a 
national life based on Peace. Even though there be no 
actual hostilities with arms, there might be economic 
warfare, which is equally destructive of a weaker 
nation’s national economic structure as India has ex¬ 
perienced to her bitter cost during a hundred and fifty 
years of British Rule. 

To a war-weary world, bleeding at every pOiC 
through the results of the terrible strifes and stresses that 
this mechanized civilisation has caused, the Gandhion 
Plan gives real glimpses of Heaven, with peace, content¬ 
ment and above all lei-mrc. Leisure for contemplation 
and for enjoyment of the blessings of a life of easy 
sflif-slifficiency. The Plan as formulated is ielf- 
oontradictoiy in places as the planner has had perforce 
to provide for certain incompatiblcs Which happen to 
'be indispensables in the event of war and strife. Tbe 
planner does not seem to realise that those in¬ 
compatibles—^namely, mechanisation, key industries, etc. 
—are prone to induce conditions that lead to alteration 
of the economic structure to the whole gamut. Indus¬ 
trialisation to an extreme degree is the inevitable 
corollary to the establishment of Key Industries and 
large-scale Power-Projects, if they are to stand up to 
foreign and bounty-fed competition, and under such 
conditions it is difficult to visualize the success oi a 
-plan of decentralization on the basis of village economy. 
If such a compromise were possible, that would indeed 
be ideal, despite all that Economics Pandits might sav 
about setting the Wheel of Time back. Indeed it is 
about time that such Pundits realize that their theor'Va 
have proved to be the greatest failures of all time, and 
that the proof has been given in strife and suffering 
and in the destruction of all that is held as being of 
any value in Life. This latest plan contains really much 
that is of the essence, but all the same there is thst 
atmosphere of Utopia about it, which will remain until 
it be proved that the incompatibles can be made into 
constructive—or at least not destructive—^factors in the 
scheme. The crux of the problem therein is, can Ahimsa 
act as a shield against aggression, economic or war-like? 

A Plea for More Astronomical 
Observatories 

Immense possibilities exist in India for Astronomivnl 
Observatories. Virtually for nine months in the year 
the sky » clear and very suitable for telescopic obser- 
Yations and photognpfay of iMaveiily bodisii Bat 


unfortunately there are only two observatories worth* 
mentioning, vix^ the Solar Observatory at Kodaikenal 
and the Niiamiah Observatory at Hyderabad. Great 
Britain has at least 17 observatories maintained by 
Government, Universities and private endowments, la 
the United States of America and in Russia the number 
of obeervatories is much larger. On the same scale as 
that of Great Britain, India should have at least 1^ 
observatoriea 

Popular exposition of the functions of Astronomy 
on an extensive scale and wide publication of the results 
of Astronomy are two important problems which should 
be satisfactorily tackled in our scheme of post-war 
reconstruction on Education. In Britain, due partly to 
war conditions, a keen papular interest in Astronomy 
has been awakened recently, Mr. D, 8. Evans writes 
in the Observatory, October, 1944 : “The present time 
is most propitious for the consideration of plans for the 
popularisation of Astronomy. The black-out and military, 
air force, homeguaid, observer corps and firt'-watchiug 
duties have stimulated an oxtraoidinary increase in 
popular interest in Astronomy. There is a oonsiderable 
demand for good books on the subject. Over ninely 
per cent of the scientific questions sent in from the 
Forces to the B.B.C. are either definitely Astronomical 
or closely related to Astronomy and there ore other 
evidences of a lively popular interest.” 

In Sargent’s Report we have a comprehenaive 
scheme for Post-War Reconstruction of Education in 
India. In any sucli scheme the need for the establish¬ 
ment and planning of a number of Observatories in 
India should also be considered. As mentioned before, 
we have at present only two Observatories worth the 
name. India is a vast country, and to begin with, we 
should have at least ten fnore Observatories at suitable 
places in this country. In Northern India there is uo 
modem Astronomical Observatory as yet. 

In Delhi, Allahabad, and Calcutta, valuable 
research work has been done in Astrophysics during the 
last few years, which has received reoognitioh outside. 
But the research work and teaching in Astronomy have 
been purely tlicoretical, on account of lack of suitable 
observational material and equipment. So properly 
equipped Observatories attached to these Universities 
are very necessary. In these Universities, effective 
collaboration of observational astronomers, theoretical 
workers, ^d laboratory physicists would be possible. 

A fairly well-equipped Observatoiy with research 
facilities will cost about 5 lakhs of rupees. Ten such 
observatories would cost about half a orore of rupjf'S, 
which 18 a small fraction of the total amount propos'id 
to be spent on items of education in the Post-War 
period. 

A. C. B. 

A Plea for Teaching Aerodynamics in 
Indian Universities 

The knowledge of aerodynamics is essential for a 
proper appreciation of the fundamental principles of the 
Sciences of Aviation and Meteorology. A thorough 
grasp of these principles is a sine qua non for any 
original work in the theory and practice of these 
sciences. In post-war India aviation is bound to be¬ 
come one of the'chief means of transport. For proper 
darigns of machines and their haodlitig a good ground¬ 
ing in Aerodynamics Is necetsaiy. It is an acknowledged 
faoC that thoeiy bit helped a tot to Iblidiaf out devtoee 
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for giving stability to the machines and overcoming the 
reaistance of air while flying. In fact eveiy step in the 
rapid development which has recently taken place in 
aviation has been the result of close collaboration be¬ 
tween the theoretical and practical workers in the field. 

In the domain of Meteorology, knowledge of 
weather conditions is very necessary for agriculture, 
aviation and shipping. Weather forecasting has been 
very helpful in mminiismg loss to life and property by 
giving timely warnings of impending storms, floods, e*t. 
The United States Weather Bureau has done signil 
service by predicting times of occurrences of devastating 
floods in the Mississippi valley and the dreadf iJ^ 
Amencan tornadoes. The Indian Meteorological De¬ 
partment has also been very helpful in making timely 
forecasts of tropical cyclones. As the science of fore¬ 
casting is still m its infancy there is much scope here 
for theoretical work in aerodynamics, to collaite +he 
observational data, to indicate the lines of further ;o- 
seareh and to make proper deductions. 

It is expected that there will be considerable 
expansion of the Departments of Aviation and Meteoro- 
lo^ in Post-War India. A band of fully-train«d 
young men with special knowlp<ige of Aerodynami'js 
would be rwpiired by these Dep,\ tmenta. So Aero- 
dynamies should be introduced as a special subject m 
the Mathematics curriculum of our Universities which 
are evidently the proper places for imimrting instnietion 
to our young men in the theory of the subject. 

A. C. B. 

An Australian for the Taxila School 
of Archaeology 

Mr. Dermont Ciw«'y, brother of the Governor of 
Bengal, has been upiwinted head of the Toxila School 
of Archaeology. At the time of his appointment Mr. 
Richard Casey is reported to have expressed th(‘ hope 
that mom big posts should go to the Australians. B.>, 
one more big job goes not only to Australia but to the 
Casey family itm'lf. We am opposed to the import of 
Australians in our administrative posts at least bo long 
08 Australia does not lift the ban on Indians for entry 
into their land. So far as the department of Archaeology 
iB oonceroed, we disapprove the appointment of any 
foreigner on it who has not demonstrated his knowledge 
and love for the traditions and culture of this country 
as Cunningham or Sir John Marshall did. There is no 
dearth of archecoKigical talents in India, but they have 
pot been eneourage<l. Indeed if the truth were to be 
stated the greatest names in Indology are predominantly 
Indian and so at least in this sphere there is no call 
whatsoever for imfjorted talent, which at the best has 
been of doubtful quality of late. 

Exactions by Provincial Officers 

A censure motion has been passed in the Central 
Legislative Assembly which was initiated by a back- 
benclier of the Muslim Iieague concerning unfair and 
illegal exactions in the National Savings campaign 
jBpread over the United Provinces, Punji^, Bombay, 
Bihar and other provinces. The mwrer Mr. Abdul 
Qhani conoentrated his charge against the ofiicials o: 
Bihar. But Mr. K. C. Neogy lifted the debate to an 
«il4ndia level by fastening the responsibiUty on the 
fuMOM Mgftiber. A inftinood oaMi ia thg y. goi 


suggested a “Mudie touch” behind them. From the Punjab 
Sardar Sant Singh gave his own personal experience, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Sir Cowaajee Jahangir spoke 
about exactions in Bombay. The Asi^ix^ly refused to 
admit Sir Jeremy Raisman's claim that there had be^n 
no use of force. The Finance Member gave a lecture on 
benefits of anti-inflatixmary measures which, he sug¬ 
gested, were based on “high degree of perfection,'’ to 
which the Assembly retorted with a cry “third degree 
methods.” All sorts of third degree methods employed 
in the sale of Savings Certificates were instanced on 
the floor of the House. Nawabzada Liaqat AH, Deputy 
Leader of the Muslim League, brought home the truth 
Ho the Finance Member by mentioning the case of an 
orphanage in Delhi which was denitni ration cards for 
three days in an effort to compel the manager to 
(5ontribute. He declared that the allegations made in th» 
motion were true throughout the country. The Home 
Member had given reasons why the scheme put forward 
by the Finance Department was not acceptable to the 
provinces. Sir Francis had said it would have been 
difficult for Provincial Governments to exercise euper- 
vision over Central Government agents if the latter 
started monkeying with the business. But in fact the 
main consideration that agitated those concerned 
amongst then provnirinl offk'^rs toes that any per- 
quisiteit that might be there should 'go into their pockets 
and not m the pockets of ceniml oificers. That was the 
reason for ‘rejecting the central Bcheme, 

The Nawabzada voiced the opinion of the countiy 
when he asw'rted that “75 per cent of the inflated 
money was with contractors, hribc-takers and bla<*,k- 
marketers working under the protection of the Govern¬ 
ment of India.” Those were th(‘ three sources whi-'h 
slioiild have been tapped for getting money and only 
then could a large portion of inflated money have been 
got at. 

JFar Allowance Claim by the /. C. 5. 

It took five long years for the I.C.S. to overcome 
their delicacy and to apply for a war allowance. Tlie 
Chief Secretaiy of the Punjab Government had been 
to Delhi pleading for the pmposals of his Government 
that the I.C.S. men should be given war allowances. 
The I.C.S. is the highest paid service in the world 
and if any reconsideration about its salary be made it 
ought to be the other way. Tlie present high scale had 
been proposed lirtit by liOrd Clive in order to make the 
Civil Ser\’ice brilx'proof. Hi« proposal was accepted 
but his hopes have not been quite fulfilled. The Cou- 
gre.ss had acted up to its claim, during its tenure in 
office, that the highest salary for administrative pos'a 
need not be more than Rs. 500. In a poor country of 
cheap living, this amount ought to be suflficient. 

The present I.C.S. enjoys, besides salary, a number 
of allowances. During the depression of 1930 when there 
was a salary cut in all the services, tbe I.C.S. was 
spared from the out. Now at the close of the war when 
prices are wavering towards a fail, their claim for w:u* 
allowances should certainly be judged carefully. The 
I.C.S. men have not stan-^ed on account of the War. 
As an Indian contemporary puts it, their margin of 
expenditure on luxuries might have been reduced as it 
f^ouid be because in a war in which others 
sacrificed their lives it is not a great sacrifice for the 
itoel fimme *^to do iiithout,genuine Scotch” 
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Draft Hindu Code and Sacramental 
Marriage 

Hecluae, the writer of the Bandra Diary in the 
Indian Social Reformer, has very ably discussed (he 
case for and against sacramental marriage. The Rau 
Committee has concluded its sittings in Bombay and is 
now in Calcutta, * In view of the importance of (he 
subject and the sanity of the argument, we quote his 
views at some length : 

The part of Hindu Code relating to ma*Ttago 
reform bulked more largely in the Committee's 
proceedings than the part relating to inte^tuto 
succession. This is natural as the latter is only of 
academic interest to the vast majority of (he 
population Monogamy and divorce were oppofw^d 
by the representative of the All-India Vamashmma 
Swarajya Sangh, which is an Association standing 
for the autonomy of Hindu castes. Mr. Jayaktr 
whom the Committee co-opted for the Bombay 
province, a^ked the spokesman of the Caste Asso¬ 
ciation whether he knew that hundreds of Hindu 
women, eUher young widows or those not happ>tv 
married, changed their faith every year, and that 
depletion of the Hindus in that loay amounUd to 
about two per cent in ten years. A Hindu wife 
could obtain divorce by changing her religion. As 
a Hindu trying to consolidate Hinduism would not 
the witness rather prefer the woman to remain m 
the fold ? Would he not provide for a straight and 
honest method of divorce rather than the circuitous 
method of conversion ? 

The witness replied that he would certa'n’y 
• tletest the idea of any Hindu woman leaving the 
fold, but he would not under any circumstances 
give up the high ideal of sacramental marriage 
referred to in Monu Smriti. A few women were 
likely to suffer in the process but it could not be 
helped. 

The witness wants the sacramental character of 
the Hindu marriage to be preserved. But is it 
preserved when husband ana wife are unable to 
get on together and when the wife in a desperate 
effort to free herself from the sacrament becomes 
a convert to Christianity or Islam without in the 
least believing in any religion? In a recent case 
which obtain^ much publicity, a Hindu woman 
had become a Muslim and back again a Hindu all 
within a few months. It is true that she oould .lot 
have secured divorce even if the Hindu law pro¬ 
vided for it. But there are genuine cases of 
hardship, cruel hardship, driving women to 
insanity and suicide and, surely, the sacra¬ 
mental marriage does not contemplate such 
a catastrophic state of things. This particular wit¬ 
ness and others of his view are no doubt influenced 
by a ferveai regard for the letter of the law. But 
they are hone# in their fanaticism. Quite recently 
I came to know, to my intense surprise, of another 
reason which some opponents of the reform who 
by no stretch of language can be called orthodox, 
have in mind though they do not openly state it. 
It is that they do not wish to marry under a law 
which ffivee their wives the right to claim divorce, 
while themselves retaining the freedom to marry 
a second wife in the lifetime of the first. These men 
also profess to be anxious a^ut the sacramental 
.marriage though the word sacrament oa their lips 
is a sacrilege. There are persons of the highest 
mtwal calibre who want marriage to be irrevocable 
but they want this not only of women but also of 
men. If the saeramentalists are honest they should 
strongly support the monogamous principle which 
the intnesB oppoeed on grounds which run counter 


to oommonsenae. The representative of women’s 
.organisations supported tne provisions both for 
monogamy and divorce in the draft code. 

What is actually the case is that all idea of the 
sacrament has vani^ed except such as are detrimental 
to women. To that extent, there is no real sacra¬ 
ment. Polyandry is a criminal offence but polygamy ia 
not. Those who believe in the sacramental marriage 
should make Hindu marriage monogamous to both men 
and women. The draft Code does this and nothing 
more. 

The Rau Committee 

The Hindu Law Committee popularly known as 
the Rau Committee has begun to take evidence in 
Calcutta. It is very unfortunate that the committee has 
not been provided with short-band writers with the 
consequence that the very valuable oral evidence offeu'd 
either in support or against the Code goes unrecowltd. 
The members of the Committee are no doubt taking 
notes, but such notes can hanllv replace (hr questions 
put to and answers elicited from the witnesses. 

J. M. D. 

Increment in Governors* Allowances 

Soon after the I.C.8. men’s claim for war 
allowances, Mr. Amery has pleaded in the House of 
Commons for a 26 per cent increase in Governors’ 
allowances, all except three of whom are members of 
the I.C.S. This news did not have a savoury taste even 
in British members whose spokesman in Calcutta has 
voiced disagreement. In Bengal, the Governor’s salary 
is Rs. 1,20,000 and his allowances this year have be.*>n 
budgeted for Rs. 8,43,100. His allowances actually spent 
in the famine year 1043-44 was Rs. 6A73l2< In ^hc 
budget estimate for 1044-45 it was increased to Re. 
8.22,000 which again was reduced to Rs. 7,57,400 in the 
Revised Estimate for that year. 

Expenses for gubernatorial austerity have always 
been considered in this country as unnecessarily hi^h. 
Governors’ salary and allowances are charged on the 
public revenues, not subject to the vote of the Legis¬ 
lature like the Civil List of the British King. Even a 
discussion in this head of public expenditure is forbid¬ 
den under the Indian “constitution.” 

Mechanisation of Agriculture . 

Attention is now being directed to the dehumanis¬ 
ing effect of the machine, especially on farm populations; 
the destruction of the soil by chemical fertilisers, power 
implements and commercialised methods, and the dis¬ 
appearance of folk art and a sound* rural culture as the 
result of industrialisation. Among the unwholesome 
tendencies resulting from these trends are firstly over 
specialisation and monoculture. The one crop farmer is 
more at the mercy of weather and the market than the 
more diversified farmer. Monoculture has also a des¬ 
tructive effect upon the soil. Secondly, the fanner’s 
foods are often processed at great distances from his 
farm to the detriment of his famil/s health. In the 
western countries with mechanised agriculture, the 
farmer sells his wheat on the open market and buys it 
back in the form of flour. He does not realise that on 
so doing he is paying the carriage charges to the gra¬ 
nary or mill, paying t^ expenses of proeemng the wheat 
into flour» and then paying the oanyiag charges back 
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ft|5ain. The qualify of mill-made white flour cannot 
he equal to the whole meal flour he can have (n'Oimd 
at home. In India, with our primitive agrieulture» bolli 
the ri(;e*^'aiin{i; and wheat-eating people retain food 
eropH nei'ded for their own eonfiiim))t.ion and iiave them 
pniee-^iwaJ at home. Thirdly, the problems of lessening 
soil fertility, of soil erosion and of dinom^ in piant.s 
and animals hnvr greatly increased sinee (he advent 
of farm industrialisation. 8ir Albert Ifbwanl writes : 
^‘Xn 1037 the eonditiona and need.s of (he Tf.8.A. were 
appraised. No hw than 25.30,00,000 aeres or 61 per cent 
of the total area under erop.s, had either been completely 
df'siroyed or had most of it« fertility. Only 
16 10,(jiD,000 acres or 39 per cent of the cultivated area 
could }m‘ safely farmed by the pre.sent methods. In less 
than a eerrtuty^ the United StateB has therefoie lost 
nearly three-fifths of its ogncultural capital. The root 
of this soil erosion trouble is rnisuw* of the land."' 
{'omparing the crop yield.s in wheal and corn in highlv 
mechanised Russia for the years 1930-34, it ha.*- been 
shown to be lowm* than in r/aiy oilur Ihiropean country. 
Holland with V('iy little mecliumwition had the highest 
yii'Ids Tliese (‘xpiTiencoN ought to he eon.siderc'd before 
nieeh.iiiisi'd agnnilture in India is pul forward us the 
only ji'tnacea. The pOKSible evil eonseqiu'iices have to 
!»(' guirdid against first. 

Restoration of Burma, Malay ond 
Hongkong 

The Neiv York Daily N( ws editorially demands 
“clanfiiration of tlie extent of support to defeat Japan 
which America can expect from Ru.ssia and Britain.” 
'The paper says that the caidure of the Philippines will 
wind up all the Pacitr War that strictly eoneerns 
U.S.A as a nation and which affecLs Aiueriean national 
honour and pride. 

The paiier ob.serves that the Anif'ricfln factories are 
producing .more synthetic rubber than its conmimptum 
during pivice time. Therefore Malaya is not important 
to the Pniied States. It writes; “If the British feel that 
that 'uea must bi' iT'^fored to tlii’ British Empire, it i*» 
ddfieult to see why W'e should furni.sh all the blood and 
material which such a ri'storatioii of Malaya will cosb 
The tiiiu' seems to be ripe to request the British to 
b(‘giii doing their share of work.” 

Tiu' sanu‘ hold‘s true in regard to the restoration of 
Burma to the Empire and Hongkong, adds the paper. 

Asia will be tlie acid test of the Three Powt*rs’ de¬ 
clarations about frt'cdom and democracy. With the end 
of tlie War draw’ing ne.arer the frequency of profeaunns 
for human rights and libertie.s is ]es.si*ning and the 
century-old Imperialist land-grabbing tuctie^i is growing 
more and mott' pronhimced. 

Fifty Years of the Lee Memorial 

Tlie Lee Memorial Miasioin has completed in 1944 
fifly years of its .service to KufTering humanity in India. 
The Mission w as founded in 1894 by Dr. and, Mra. Lo.-) 
of America. At a grave disaster in Darjeeling, they loht 
SIX of their lovely children, this terrible eiilamity became 
a stepping fstone to nobler and more self-sacrific'iig 


.service. Work in Calcutta was opened with three Be> 
gali girls, two of whom were destitutes, Tlie work 
eoiitinued to grow and by 1899, there were over a 
hundred girls m the school founded by the Mission. 
The pre.Mcnl buildings at the BVllington Square, Cal¬ 
cutta, were erected and the plant finally completed in 
1909. The Lee Memorial has always been active h 
times of need and want. It has rendered sterling services 
during yeaih of finance and iiestiienoe. During the pc-s-t 
fi\e months almo.st one thousund children have been 
receiving a daily glass of milk. This has come from 
America, the powdered and canned types, provided by 
tlie American people for the poor of India. Over 
100.000 M-Vi(amiii perles have gone to children through 
the L(‘p Memorial centres. 


Banks for Human Spare Parts 

The Haidcn Digest ha.« given an account of how 
banks for human spare parts arc developing in tlc' 
modern world. Inspiri'd by the life-saving feats of thr 
blood hanks, medical science has begun developing 
banks in which to store other “spare parts” of th» 
Iminan body for surgical use in emergencies. 

Tliousinds of per.sou.‘—estimates run as high as 
100,000—whose sight has been dimmed or lost througii 
damage lO'llii' eoruea, the clear, transparent membr.inc 
that covers tlie jri.> of tin eye, have been waiting 
iKitienllv for tlie promised o]ienilion that will enable 
them to bee again Tliis oju'ralion is extremely delicat'S 
(here are i>erha])v 20 -uvgions m the United StabrB 
(luahfiod to perform it. A clear ]>i('ce of cornea taken 
from another eye is .skilfully slitclu'd in place of the 
damaged membrane. 

The diflieulty has U'on to obtain eyes Rarely, an 
eye would lu' sacrificed by a living ilonor; occasionally 
borne person would execute a will heaving his eyes to 
.science. But there never have bei'ii eriougli eyes (o 
siqiply the demand; surgeons could })erform llu' opera¬ 
tion only oeeasionally. 

Now the hospitals of New York City have esbi- 
blished the worlds first eye bank. Nineteen hospitals 
have agreed to supply ryes. They deal with would-be 
donors, furnish the necessary legal papers to be eigni'd 
(in New York Stale (he eonsemt of the n(‘xt of kin mu.st 
be obtained), and remove the eye from the donor’e 
body immediately after death. 

The American Red Cmss Motor Corps rushes the 
eye to tlie New York Hospital where it is stored in the 
jilasina bank at proper temperature until needed. 

The (‘yes of stillborn babies can be used, but he 
chief source of supply is expected to be adult donors. 

Similar hanks have been developed for storing 
dehydrated nerves. Dr. R. M. Klemrac and his asso¬ 
ciates of the St. Louis University School of Medicine 
have done outstanding pioneer wmrk in nerve grafting 
to replace mi.ssing sections. The Russians have us'^d 
preserved nerve fragments, removed from the bodies of 
their own battle casualties, for repair surgery. According 
to Russian reports, war-torn arms and legs are thus 
restored to complete usefulness. 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

Hv KEDAH NATH CHATTERJI 


On the Eastern front* in Europe the battle for Germany 
is fast approaching ils climax. After the blitz advance 
over the frozen fields and marshes the Soviets* spear¬ 
heads were halted by a sudden thaw that overtook them 
when they were within forty miles of Berlin at one 
jioint. The enforced halt gave the Germans the first 
breathing space after nearly tliree weeks of strenuons 
l)ut fniitlf ss efforts at stopping the rapid advance of the 
Soviets’ armour corps. Indeed the assault was of such 
eiomentum that the infantry divisions of the Soviets 
were left far behind as were the heavy artillery, while 
the mechanized divisions, and the brigades of self- 
propelled artillery barely kept up with fiist-meving 
panzer spearheads that, had tom gaps in the German 
defence lino.s and had thrust far into the rear of the 
enemy formations that had been bye-passed. The halt 
cauHial by tlie thaw held up the Russian advance 
approximately along the line of the Oder and the Ivowei 
Vistula. Several strong German fortification,s had been 
hye-fifiascd and very large groups of German defending 
forces W(’re a].so left in the rear. During its rajjid drive 
into the home-land of the Reich the Soviets’ armour 
and mechanized formations had kept up their si)ear- 
nead formation.s, the Fanning-out and the Cauldron 
manceuvres being left for a later date when the thnist 
had travelled deep enough into the vitals of Hie 
German defenders. So when tlie check, due to climatic, 
change', occurred the Gennans were enabled to envelop 
the spearheads with large nias.«e,s of anti-tank artillery 
HUjiported by small groups of rneehanized forcc.« which 
Wf're accompanjed by hurriedly organized volunb'er 
groups. This was followed by the moving up of Soviets’ 
infantry divisions and heavy artillery but the XJerman 
d('feiiders in the rear .slarU'd fighting their way back 
to the new battle-line too and in the meanwhile large 
reserves drawn from the eentral pool started moving 
into position to defend vulnerable sectors and a hurried 
re-arrangement of the defence-plan was started. 

7'lie Wehrmacht liad been out-manoeuvred at the 
fir.st assault. Its defences had been breached and ex¬ 
tremely powerful thrirsts delivered deep into the main 
territoiy which contained the central reservoire of 
man-power and material. But evidently they we*’e 
prepared for such eventualities, for directly the pac.e. 
weight and direction of the thrusts were ascertained a 
new stnictum of defence began to take shape all along 
the line from the Baltic to the Carpathians and into 
Hungary and the Balkans. The threat to the BaVic 
ports, to Berlin and to the great armament production 
centres of Upper Silesia were assessed and rapid counter¬ 
moves were started, firstly to show down the Soviets’ 
pentrating moves, and secondly, to stabilize the defence.-? 
along the line that provided the most favourable terrain 
for the defence. The first part of this manoeuvre was 
successful in the main, as the Soviets’ advance lost, its 
blitz character, and the Wehrmacht is now attempting 
to achieve the second part. 

The Soviets' Supreme Command on its part, having 
been baulked of its main objectives of its blitz assault, 
through the sudden change in the weather, has now 


tliiHuvu ill vatst masse.'? of infantry, artillery and aiT 
forco.-^, and started a gigantic assault on a front exten 1- 
ing from Libau to the Slovakian border. Over three 
hundred Soviets’ divisions with colossal arfciJD.y 
forin.ations in »upi>ort are now batb'ring at the newly 
organi.^cd German defeniT structure. That the chang'> 
over in the strategy has not bec'n ra|)id enough to toko 
adi’aiitagr? of the disorgtuustuiient subsequent on the 
blitz camiiiiign is apparent. Tlu' Wehrmacht still moves 
rapidly and is quick nt taking decisions and in carrying 
them out in detail. But tlu' Soviets have a tremendous 
advanlage in ninuben* And in the weight of armour and 
artillery, almost five to one. And so in the battle that 
is now raging in full fmy the iiandicaps on the defenders 
are trmiiendous. The battles that are now in progress 
with extreme ^'iolencc are rapidly approaching a climax 
and giaat decisions may be attained within the cour.«e 
of a few weeks, if not days, on which will deiiend the. 
whole course of the War, not only in Europe but Asia 
as well. 

If the German defence structure be disrupted within 
tlie next few weeks, then the war in Europe may indeed 
be over before the year has progressed beyond the 
summer. Germany cannot have much reserves to spare 
even now, though the quantity as it is seems to tie 
far in I'xce.ss of wlcil, !Nlr. Churchill estimated it to bo, 
and t.lu'se battles that are now assuming the form of a 
400-mile long and mile.s deep blaze must be draining the 
life-blood of the Gorman army fa,st. Tlie Germans are 
staking all to previmt .another wide break-through in 
great force, les o('(‘uiTed near Warsaw, and * the vital 
(reiitres threatened are many. If the break-through 
occurs in .s))ile of all the efforts of the WchrmacJit 
then there woulfi he little to stop the Russian tid'd 
wave from engulfing the main regions of armament 
prodmdioD and re-fitting. If that happens then tlie 
defenee plan of Germany will crumple up in the Eist 
which will be rapidly followed by the break-up of all 
organised resistance inside Germany proper. Indeed 
the morale of the people may well cjnck up even before 
the Wehrmacht loses its grip on the Nazi War-machine 
and in that eventuality the end may come close. If, 
on the other hand, the now defence structure stands 
together till the Spring thaws have set in all over the 
front, even if instead of being sliattered it is merely 
pushed back yard by yard by tremendous blows wiMi 
great masses of men, guns and armoiin™as it is being 
now—then the position might well change towards a 
prolongation of the war. For it must not be? forgotten 
that great as the German Josses must be in the present 
campaign—though the recent Russian estimates are 
evidently, shots with a long-bow—the Soviets' losses 
must be bigger still. And it must be remembered that in 
a Winter campaign of the present magnitude Russia must 
have scraped its man-power barrel to the wood and th'H 
in guns and armour it must bo throwing in all it has 
for a quick decision. If that decision be not obtained 
before the Spring has progressed well into the marshes 
of East- Pniseia and in the riverine tracte of Eastern 
Germany, then Russia will have to take » loner 
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before it ean etart a freeh campaigii on different lines, beyond. The re<K>pening ol the Burma Bond In tlie most 
in co-ordination with it« allies, promising event on the Asiatic BMonland fronts, as 

On the Western Front the Kegfried Lines are still there might be yet time to resusmate the amie# of Free 
proving a barrier against the Allied progress. Major China and to re-equip and refit the wonderful guenlta 
assaults have l»en delivered W Ca^ians near organisations that have kept the Japanese at W 
Cleve and by the Americans from Aachen and near Lux- years now even in the vast tracts of the occupied 
embourg but the progrew is as yet slow and halting, and areas. 

the resistance shows no signs as yet of slackening. The The campaigning seas^ in North Burma hes still 
latest developments on the American sectors are promis- over ten weeks ahead of it. But in Lower Burma aM 
ing according to the news just received (24. 2 . 45) but m the Arakaas the time is gettipg Aort. But with 
St yet there is no sign that anything in the nature of Akyab in re-occupaticm and ^j^mree island well in the 
a decision can be quickly attained on this front. The grip of the Allied forces the monsoons may cause only 
Oermans have evidently obtained some very valuable a temporary stoppage and not a total break in the cam¬ 
time, through Rundsfcedt's strategic move of December paign as happened in the previous years. Progress is 
lost, for further augmenting their defences at the weak slow in Burma and the Japanese defence plan still 
points indicated by American thrusts in the latter part obscure. Of course, the difficulties in the way of trans- 
of last year’s autumn. On the Italian Front the Ger- port and communications are great and are likely to 
mans seem to have temporarily stabilired their defence remain so until some part of Lower Burma oomes into 
lines, though Spring may bring in a change with the the hands of the Allies. It is to be hoped that the 
coming of le« inclement weather. For the present, "Asm must wait** theory has been scrapped for good 
therefore, the only prospect of a quick end of the War The possession of the Irrawaddy and the main line fo 
m Europe can 1 m seen in the battlee in the Eastern Laehio would count a great deal in the campaign In 
marches of the Reich. If the Soviets can obtain a quick China for once those channels are clear the ^‘back-door 
and comprehensive decision on those battle-fronts to China’* would be wide open in reality and the 
where the struggle is rapidly mounting to a climax, Japanese in China would then have to face assaults on 
then the war may be over by the summer in Europe. two fronts. Otherwise the battle for China might be 
In Asia Japan is now being hard-pressed. The indeed long. 

American War-machine is gearing up for the uphill The sixth year of the War passes its meridian with 
journey to deoirion. Japan has bad much valuable time the coi|UQg of March. Of the three "Have-not*’ nations 
presented to her through the famous "Asia must wait” that formed themselves into the "Axis” group two a^c 
dictum of Winston Churchill. But Japan still needs still fighting though the odds against them are now as 
some more time to complete her tooling up and to six to one in men, machines and arms. The two thA 
organise her transport system. It is all the more are fighting are the two that have caused the greatest 
promising therefore to see that the U.S.A. has evidently damage to their opponents, Germany in Europe and 
come to a different conclusion regarding the needs of Japan in Asia. In European Russia the havoc caused by 
the Asiatto front. After stepping up the campaign in the German arms is unparalleled in history, though the 
Philippines the U.S.A. forces now have struck at the slaughter of the Chinese by the Japanese probably 
last barriers before the home-land of the Japanese, surpasses even that record in the destruction of human 
Indeed in *a sense Iwojima is a part of the main de- life. These two are still fighting with the same ruthless- 
fansive structure of the Japanese islands, and the ness and with the same fury, Germany in the sixth year 
fierceness of riie fight ^at is raging day and night on of the European War and Japan in the closing mon'^hs 
that volcanic idand of a few square miles is a good of the Eighth year of the Asiatic War. In man^wer 
index of the issues at stake for the Japanese. Ths and resources, Rusna, France with colonies and Mtain 
battle for the Philippines is not over by any means had at least a fourfold advantage over Germany and of 
as yet, indeed there are indications to show that the these Russia alone had two and a half times the weight 
major struggle there is still ahead. That the Pacific of armament and trained reserves as Germany. Ibe 
Command has decided to extend the scope of its aeti m potential of America and the British Empire against 
without waiting for the final break-up of the Japaneee Japan was similarly n^rly fourfold even if Chim be 
resistance in Philip'pinee shows that the U. 8 A is now left out of the calculation. With all these odds in favour 
well-aware of the grave results that may come if Japan the United Nations bavs taken these long yearn to 
is allowed much more time. bring Germany at bay and to start the preliminaries 

Japan is a long way off from beinc beaten as yet, against Japan. And even with all the tremendous 
despite all over-optimistic opinions regarding the end potentialities of power, treasure and technical equin- 
of the War that are cabled to India every now and ment of the United Nations utilised to the full 
then. She ia not vet ready fo meet the Allies on even this wsr-weary world does not know as yet whew 
terms In the terhnieal sphere But she is not loaine anv the end will come. Therefore, the entry of Turkey nto 
time and haa already made progress. The growing the War is not likely to sway the balance to any appre- 
ferocity of Japanese defence shows that there is no cxable extent, Turkey’s entry into the War on the side 
^ance of an etrlv collapse of Japanese mortle and it of the United Nations might have been of fr'st 
is also a clear Indication of the magnitude of the task military conseqiiience at the end of 1242. Even in 
that lies ahead of the Allies on the Oontipent of China it would have been of great aasistanoe to the Rusrians. 
and on the homomoil of the Japansee. Japan is propa^ Now it is in reality merely a diplomatic event fai 
ing s« fast s« she can to meet the threat of a landing Europe, In Asia it means ^e complete merger of the 
in foroe on the Smith Coast of Cadna by the U.S.A Saadabad Treaty group of Mortem States into the 
i Bfoe s ^ and rtie is not letting any grass giW under her European power complex. TTje South Araerioin Statee 
M In the attempt si eompletiAg the railway eommii* are fd even less eooseqiieiioe oo far M the War is 
aMoBa b eliss en Rotea imd the Malay pentasula-^ ooneerBed, 



ABEVIVAUST 


Ottr Debt T« Ibe Swuni ffluntlaamw* 

Bt ST. NIHAL 


I reoeivedt tlie other day, a letter that had been written 
by a roan I greatly eeteem. The house in Ijahore from 
which be sent it ia in Rattigan Road. 

The right of that atreet’a name awakened roemoriea 
that were imprinted upon my mind when it had barley 
been formed. ‘O^tee^een ” as 1 called the lawyer it 
bonoura, then was much mouthed by the youngaten of 
that day—eay 56 years ago. One fellow, queationing the 
wisdom of another, would mockingly shout: 

“Have you set yourself up as a Ratee-geen ?" 

This paragon of wiadom was an English barriater— 
Mr. (later Sir William) Rattigan. Briefs came to him 
unsouf^t; they were, in some cases, actually thrust 
upon him. His was the most lucrative practice in the 
capital of the Punjab—or so, at least, it was reput''d 
to be. 

Whether he was supremely sagacious or not, I can¬ 
not say at this date. This much, however, is certain : he 
was worldly wise. Being such, he was in the good books 
of the provincial government. The Lieutenant-Governor 
(as the member of the Indian Civil Service who ran 
the administration without being burdened by anv 
executive councillor or minister, was styled) had 
nominated him as the chairman of the council created 
to manage the Khalsa College. He was also appointed 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University. At iwme 
Itage of his life that T cannot place with any precision 
he was knighted. 

n 

Three, or possibly only two years prior to the 
interment of the nineteenth century, my father said 
to me : 

“You boys are constantly flinging ‘Ratee-geen’ at 
one another. A man is coming here tomorrow who, not 
long ago, defeated Mr. Rattigan. A smashing defeat it 
was, I should say.” 

“Who is this defeater of Rattee-geen, Father ?” 1 
asked. “To have won a victory against Rattee-geen he 
must have been far, far wiser.”;, 

“Whether he is far, far wiser, it is not for nm to 
say.” Father replied. “He is, as Ffm, qoming 
Would you like to have a aorthm of him ? would you 
like to meet him T” 

With these words he stopped talking. My curiosity, 
therefore, had the opportunity to over-work itself. 
Cutting a stone from the quarry of my fancy, I immi- 
diately started carving it with speed that no scalj^tor 
in any clime—in anv age—has ever been able to 
approach, much leas exocL 

m 

The hero in actual life failed, however, to bear any 
similitude to the demigod of my imagination, I had 
given him the sort of features and figure that I then 
deemed as intellectutl—a massive head, “arched fore¬ 
head” (Father's phrase), short-sighted 9yw with 

« fbUMd Ib tafUBf. wUk StM MnmU Smu His 

aam» bwe tiU. fa kk ifatlw. k* muni tk# 
litota wr €f tUilm mmU W iutUfy Mi fa» ffa iwl MW i fa a 
•• 4Miu Mrnm «Sm«^ fa «k» ^ sriwt* tkfaM 

«nwd k* wm kfanm m BkniwiaS Sasal (MMU^ Sknfa- 
lesA , u 


spectacles ia front of them, a short, slight person Mth 
the stoop that 1 associated with soholaisihip* 

He was, on the contrary, a mountain of a mwu W 
and broad-shouldwed, he stood erect like ^e 
(Punjabi for corporal) who drilled *0® 

the ^ool ground. He strode along and talked loudiv, 
even for a Punjabi. . * , 

He must be a Jut. I said to myself. In those days 
we of the IQietri (Kidiatriya, martial) castes used that 
term for a yokel, whether he wss a Jut by social 
division or not. Women, men and boys went about 
shouting : hi jurnm longctn da feho—Jtow can a Jut 

(clod of earth) know the rate at which cloves sell ? 1 
had no idea that I shohld live to see Juts spoken of as 
Jats; and the Jats in ooncert with Muslims, 
some descendants of Jat converts to that faith, wwld, k 
virtue of arrangements devised in tiondon, be ruling the 
Punjab. 

This man may, I thoug^bl, be a pakolwxn (wrestler). 
He certainly would give a good account of himself in 
a wrestling match. 

He would, however, it seemed to my callow mind, 
cut a sorry figure in a joust of wits. Had father been 
joking when he told me that this friend of his had bested 
the man who was regarded, at least by us youngster" 
as the wisest person in the Punjab ? 

IV 

No. That account proved to be true enough. The 
most eminent lawyer in the town— Hoshiarpun--whn 
was my confidant, confirmed it. 

There had been a legal battle, Lala Sham Das, the 
Government Advocate, said. On one side was engaged 
Mr. Rattigan. On the other appeared Lala Munshi Ram 
(the giant whom I had just met). The two mad® their 
pleas. Munshi Ram won. ‘ 

“Some day,” the lawyer said to me, “you wilrb^^ 
viriting Suket.* It is not far from hers, Ji^ over there.*’ 

He pointed towards the Kangra Hills. Invisible, 
they were not so very far from where we were sitting, 
could wo but wend our way like the bee conveying to 
the hive the nectar it has gathered. 

. 'itsdid not occur to me to ask if Lala Munshi Ram 
had had a better case than Rattee-geen. 1 jumped, 
instead^ to the conclusion that, bring ^lore brilliant, he 
had Thereafter I made up my mind that a Jut's 
body may cany a head-piece in which a brilHant mind 
might function. 

V 

Within a few minutes after meeting Lala Munshi 
Ram I Was to find that, in his ways, he wss no Jut. His 
voice was loud but not raucous—certainly not unk»ud. 
He called me to his side as be sat near my father In a 
manner so gentle that I unhesitatingly went to him. A 
question (ft two ahd we were on friendly terms. Witho»it 
the digbtest shyness I was telling him that 1 meant to 
be a writer—that all my leisure even then was being 
devoted to mastering diorthand (Pi^siaa's Phoau- 

MiibWw,* h* ti^ pUmi me mP* 
bade. -V rot to memA," to toad on, "jnm ouut 
petteve re Uid •oft tori.*_ 

I W> 1. * aril iM. metm le Wmetuft Mmm MM- 
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I iovcd him for encowraging me. Seeing that I had 
taken to him, father told me that though I had met the 
gimtleman only then, he should not really be a stranger 
to me. I already knew his brother-in-law—the Raiaada 
Bhagat Ram—a barrister in Jnllundar, who came to 
Roahiarpur (only 26 miles distant) eveiy now and again 
to appear in cases considered too important to be 
trusted to the local lawyers. I called him, in fact, 
'^Uncle.” 

“You see,” e:xidained father, “Lala Munshi Ram 
married to Raizada Bhagat Ram’s sister. You, therefore, 
should also call him ‘tJncle’.” 

“So he is not Jut,” I, knowing the Raizada’s caste, 
commented. “He is, like ourselves, a Khatri.” 

“Certainly. Who told you he was a Jut ?” 

I then told father how at the sight of Lala Mun-<hi 
Rani’s giant frame, I had B<Jt him down in my mind as 
a yokel, 

VI 

Kvents that have been or were soon to be matters 
of comment and even heated discussion among the 
grown-uj>8 amidst whom my life, more by choice than 
by accident, was cast, served to impress my new uncle 
upon my mind. He was represented aw being a membfr 
of a band that was upsetting the social order. 

They were credited with good intentions. The> 
meant, to be sure, to put “spirit” into the Hindus—to 
make the Hindus stand up like men. More, than this, 
they wore desirous of opening up for them economi.* 
opportunities by addressing themseves to certain 
.■i.r:g- "'.I'.;:.g for exam))ie—which were largely left 
ro non-Hmdus. 

Their agitation, however, was of a disturbing 
naturtJ. They caused contention. They brought Hindu.s 
much ill-will. 

As if this were not enough, they engaged in debates 
and dispussions that roused considerable acrimony, 
(’^hristians and Muslims alike waxed wroth. 

The opieiuts detested th(' Aryas even inoie than 
did the Hindus. They regardt'd ttiem as Satan’s fqiawu. 
This because of the discoi-d that their contention rous'vl 
in a peaceful population. No ji hazoors ('‘ye.s-men”) 
themwdvea, they stirred others to walk erect, with heid 
held high in the air. 

Much of this talk wa« not fully mtelligihle to me 
till later years. I fully understood, however, that no one 
was more actively engaged in furthering this social 
iTVolution than my new-found “uncle.” Contention w^is 
the bmath of his nostrils. One of his companions'-Pandit 
Lekh Ram—had been done to death by some fanatic. 
That fact stoocl out above all talk. 

VII 

The more I saw ,of Uncle Munshi Ram, the better 
I liked him. Whenever he met me when I happened to 
go to Jullundar, where he then lived and practised, oi 
when he came to Hoshiarpur, he would quietly ask me 
how I was getting on with my writing. Did my father 
frown upon my giving time to it instead of studying 
my school books ? Did my masters (the wo»d “teacher ’ 
was not used in the Punjab of that day) object? 

On one occasion when he and 1 chanced to be by 
ourselves, be turned the pages of his own life-story 
backwards. **There was a time in my student days,” he 
told me, in his forthright way, “when I did not study 
m bard as I should have. The result was that I failed 
to pass the examination. I dis^pointod my father. That 
pained me more than the humdiatiem I ^ered in my 
own ai^i 


“Now, my boy, you see to it that you do not make 
the mistake that I did. It cost me dearly. Be sure that 
neglect of a similar nature does not cost you even 
dearer. 

“After all, you have plenty of time ahead of you. 
After you get throu^ with the school—-and ooliege— 
books, you can devote your whole self to writing. Then 
no one will—at least legitimately cim^—object. You can 
get ahead with writing as much as you please. AJl you 
please,” 

He had a way of repeating words and phrases, Th.'y 
emphasized what he said. At that point in my life’s 
journey tlmt method was to me of immense importance - 
of great value. 

VIII 

Either at this juncture or a short time later, Undo 
Munshi Ram confided in me that in one respect he was 
something like me (just note the delicacy with which 
he paid this compliment !). He wished to do nothing 
so much as to writ.e—as to speak. But— 

But the law interfered. He had to study the cases 
(I had not yet learnt the word “brief”) that he had to 
conduct. Files had to be examined in court, in addition to 
the papers his clients had entnisted him with. He had 
to appear before the judge, who, at times, sat with 
asses.sors. He had to ask searching questions—he had to 
plead. 

How be disliked it all t There was so much in 
I hat was dishonest. Crooked. Downright crooked. He 
wished to be rid of it all. He would get rid of it. He 
bad already given up much of the Work. He accepted 
only a few rases. Seldom did he appear in court. 
longed for the time to come when he could give up 
the business altogether. 

“And then, Uncle, what will you do ?” 

“I will write—write—^preach— preach.** 

1 saw that the conversation was veering towards 
the region that I had been told endangered the faith— 
HikhiKin—in which I was being brought up. 

“Talk all you wish with Uncle Munshi Ram,” father 
had .admonished me, “only do not let him make an Arya 
of you.” 

The way father said this implied that no worse 
disa.ster could befall me. With one exception. My being 
influenerd by the Reveiend Doctor Chatterjee. 

That missioner lived in the Mission Compound, 
near the playground. To it I went every evening, While 
on my way thither or back I someliiftes chanced upon 
him. Now and again I even contrived to meet him. He 
used to give me papers and magazines to read and 
encouraged me to write. 

IX 

Something that Uncle Munshi Ram had written in 
one of the pajicrs he conducted must have upset father 
about this time. Or more likely the offending article had 
emanattnl from the pen of some lieutenant of his. Some 
of these worthies were Sikh in appearance. They* let 
their zeal in the Arya Samaj cause drag them into 
regions that made them, in father’s si^t, devils 
incarnate. 

Or it may have been that his talks with me he Ijat^ 
caused annoyance. Their trend cut across father’s ambi¬ 
tion for me. 

I was to be sent to England and, if 1 could manage 
it, was to enter the Indian Civil Service. 1 was otherwise 
to be called to the bar. 

Unde Munshi Ram hated the idea of my 
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nny service, however highly esteon^ed that service 
be. He hated legal chicanery even more. 

Whatever caused annoyance, father fwiid to me one 
day . Munehi Ram is like the oat that, after devouring 
99,000 mice, proceeded upon pilgrimage. 

Tn view of all that had gone before, I was astonished 
at the taunt so wryly flung by him at one whom he 
liad tauglU me to call—and to treat—as uncle, Knowing 
his ways. I kept silence. Tliat silence encouraged him to 
pom out the vials of wrath that had accumulated in h's 
«>’8tcm. 

‘ To-day he is acclaimed a Mahasha (high-soulod 
one),” father said, the acid of irony dripping from his 
accents “What was hr yesterday, though—and the day 
before ? 

“1 will tell you. He was a drunkard. Worse, He 
(‘onsoried with women of evil repute. As for eating meat, 
1 h\ before he turned (an) Aiya consumed so much tbat 
vou would be lucky if you came within a hundred miles 
of I he quantity, even if you live to be a thousand years 
of age. 

“You see, he was ushered into the world by a police 
tlnro(f(i You know what that means. He himself was in 
the i)obce® service for some years What need to sav 
inoie 

Father could—and did—dramatize events when his 
imagination was stirred Divested of the twists and 
turns he gav'c, however, he was telling only the truth. 
What I leirnl, from time to time, from Uncle Munshi 
Ram and from other sources, eonfinned his statements. 

X 

^ .\ year or so piior 1o the outbreak of the Indian 

Se]iov Muimv. Munshi Ram was born in 1856, at 
Tainan in the Jullundar district. His father—Lnla 
Nanuk (^luind—a Khatri of that small village near 
Jullimdai. nas. at the time, a daroga (Sub-Inspector of 
Roller) m the Northwest Province (now the United 
Provirn-es of Agra and Oudb). He bowed to the Lord- 
over-d’s.solution (Siva) as his god of gods and was 
credited with being honest. His wife was, if anything, 
even more devout in worshipping that deity and parti¬ 
cularly in the adoration of his shakti (energy) now 
poI sonified as Uma, the Himalyan tapeavi (anchorite), 
now as Durga, the white-faced, beneficent One, and now 
as Kali, black-visaged with blood-red, tbick, long tongue 
lolling out of her gaping mouth and a garland of skuUs 
depending from her neck. 

Mim.shi Ram*bad begun his student career exceed¬ 
ingly well. Powerfully built, he assiduously cultivated 
hiH body by exercise that had not yet been displaced, to 
any large extent, by foreign importations. intelli¬ 
gence, bright by nature, he polished with equal 
diligence. 

Once, however, out of his mother's sight, upon 
entering the college at Benares (his father was fhen an 
inspector at Bareilly), he went to pieces. Riotous living 
played havoc with his body and mind alike. Failure In 
the First in Arts examination was inevitable. Without 
graduation, Hhe entered public service. High officials 
pleased with his father made all arrangements for him 
to put his foot upcm the first rung of the ladder (a Naib 
Tehsildarship). By that means he may have climbed to 
executive heists; but, through his own volition, that 
was not to be. 

XI 

Hlumination had oome to Mmuftii Ram. That 
prospect, so bright in his lellowa^ eyes, loet for him any 


attraction it mi^t ever had had. No. He would back 
to bis studies. Be would secure from the Univemity the 
title tiiaf, confirmed by the Chief Court,* would enable 
him to engage in (what was then deemed to be) an 
independent, honouiable profession. 

This light had fallen upon his mind from a Hindu 
sage. Named as an infant MwlsUankar, he Was to become 
lUustriouH. That word meant the primal ^uemhar : and 
ahmkar was an appellation given to the lord over all 
the agencies that make for disi&tegrafcion, 

Suitably named was MuMiankar till the night of 
nights in his life. He then realised that the deity of hi« 
adoration was only a ^^stock'’—a “stone.” It would 
vouchsafe him no solution of the problems that at the 
moment perplexed his votary.* 

That realization directed his mind towards the 
Veda (literally knowledge) and particularly the oldest 
portion of it—the Rife®—and the Upnmshads containing 
the essence of our ancient culture. With the wisdom 
derived from these studies, be prepared a work that he 
named the Saty^rth Praknah —guido to tlie true path* 
According to him, this was the path that our forbears - 
the Aiyans or Aryas (to use his term)—^Irod m the 
Golden Age. 

With the seholar-teachcr’s datida (staff) in hand, 
he—now acclaimed as the »Svvarni* Dayanand ^rasvatp— 
travelled from town to town, province to province, 
everywhere preaching. Wherever he toured, he exhorted 
the people to come off from the tangent upon whi. 7 h 
they had flown in this degenerate age. They must get 
back on to the main track—the Aryan track. 

His preaching threw into nervous oonvulaif'na 
priests who battened upon the men and (oapeciolly the) 
women caught in their .toils. They sought to humiliate 
him bv proving that his exposition of the writingi held 
sacred was unwarranted. An erudite Sanskrit tcholar, 
he, however, confounded the best of them, even at so 
important a religious centre as Benares—the Varanashi 
of the Buddha’s day and Kashi of the Kaosikas. 

Dayananda wandered into Bareilly (now in ^he 
United Provinces of Agra and Gudh), in 1882. MunsHi 
Ram’s father was set by the antborities, in whose pay 
he was, to keep an eye over the meeting that the 
levivalisi was to address. He took his son along, little 
dreaming that this was to be a red-letter day in the 
voung man’s calendar. 

Of this meeting I had an account from Munshi 
Ram’s own Ups. The sight of the sage,* he eaid, asto* 
nished him. • 

Tall and broad-shouldered, the Smami stood erect 
like a giant of the forest. His body was lithe m if each 
muscle —each tendon—was wrought of the finest steel 
and worked on ball-bearings. His voice, though strong 
and ^netrating, was mellifluous. chanting of the 
Vedic ticxts, with which his speech was interlarded, 
lifted the listeners from the shabby little town and 
deposited them in some primeval forest. There, in a 
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In tbe OkyanniMl Commomorntltm Voltuno, tp lAt 
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Tishi, who liAd wii^j^CRNd thoM W(Mrdf» iMoyed to the d^}to oi his soul, Mtiiiild BHuki tovyj^t 
wWf iAstfuMiog thd pupils who hsd eutsfsd the ohtaioed the opportunity for heart t© heart 

(toasherV) Ma (clan, sept). They lifted him out of the 8lou|^ in which he had been 

T2k« tm who heard the Swtini chant hymns we.*e sinking, 
itruah not only by the perfect intonatton of the ancient He resolved to take the road re-discovered by the 
words* but also by their appoidtoness to the theme that sage. His resolve shook toe domestic circle. Despite the 
he was divelopini^ at the moment. They were even mo»’e emotional storm he had raised, he stuck to his li^sion* 
impreMoi by toe ease with which he pulverised the 

contentious Queitkmer>-be he Sastem or Western— {To be eonduded) 

Hindu, Muslim Or CMitian. 


GANDHUI^S CONCEPTION OF NON-VIOLENT SOCIETY 

Hr SHEIMAK NAKAYAN AOARWAL, ma, (Cal.), ma. (Alld.), f.r. bcou.s, (Irond.), 
Prinoipol, Sekaaria College of Commerce, Wccrdha 


Tbs last World War was fought with the sublime 
inientton of making the world safe for Democracy and 
to establish enduring peace among the warring coun¬ 
tries. It was fervently hoped that the League of Nations 
would pave the way for a World Federation on the fi»-ro 
foundations of Collective Security and international 
oo-operation. But the Treaty of Versailles, instead of 
usheriiig in an era of peace and good-will, sowed the 
seeds of the present globe-shaking holocaust which 
unparalleled in its callousnesa, ferocity and totalitarian 
destruction. The violent suppression of Germany gave 
birth to Hitler, and if Hitler is overwhelmed by force, 
a Super-Hitler is sure to be bom in the wake of violent 
peace. “I know nothing more terrible than a victory 
except defeat/’ remarked the Duke of Wellington who 
earned the unique honour of crushing Napoleon, The 
United Nations, cannot afford to forget these prophetic 
words of toe Iron Duke in their determination to bring 
Hitler to his knees. One must confess that the prospects 
of winning a lasting peace even after this world-wide 
carnage dq not appear to be any the brighter, and if 
history repeats itself in the form of another Treaty of 
Veraailes, toe world shall once again rush headlong 
Into another catastrophe the disastrous consequences cf 
whito wt shudder to visualise. 

What is toe root-cause of this violence and blood¬ 
shed? It was once thought that war is a biological 
necessity and the world must continue to be 'red in 
tooth and claw.* But that theory has long since been 
rejected as fallacious and mischievous. To say that war 
is psychologic^ly .inevitable becauee of the human 
instincts of pugnaci^ self-preservation is again a 
perversion of truth. It ^w admitted on all hands that 
toe basic cause of all wars \ the exceerive and unfettered 
gr^ for economic gains h Vuito the inhuman spoliation 
of weaker nationw As Beni v Shaw puts it, ’*Oapit|lism 
has no ednsetenoe,'* and its\ W is nothing but Qcla. It 
Can affmd to be gentle and\ Wve eo long as its supre¬ 
macy is not chaBettged and ^ %reatenod. But in face ol 
imminent dnngot it does not* nil to raise its fierce and 
Ugly bead in shape of Fad «n m Nasiain. Vain and 
d^gmoeful attempts am madt^^ to dmpe Oaidt^ism in 
toe fiobionable gaila ^ dmnoomcy and freedom; but 
wa iB now know latdy too well that toe velvet glove 
toe irOn fist. 

m'^viow of toito ealamitoae tendeneies of the 
Oi^tadisl ootmomy, it was that Sodafi^m 

e^irniimiNidtotdlovwill*. The iovtot oxperiment 
wan* bailed as toe saviour of cmdoiied 

l«4 toilfvn^oddsn Munaaity and as a groat luuHnato 
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in the history of economic reconstruction. It is true that 
the U.S.S.R. did succeed to a considerable extent in 
raising the standard of living of the masses by eliminat¬ 
ing the Capitalist class with an iron hand. It was also 
believed that, with the spread of Socialism in other 
countries, international wars will cease. But the reaction 
has now set in, and the erstwhile supporters and 
admirers of Soviet Economy are feeling disillusioned, 
and sadly disappointed. The Socialist Society, which 
was, originally, meant to be classless, democratic and 
international, is now dominated by a new bureaucracy, 
and ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat* instead of 
‘withering away’ has culminated in the regimentation 
of the masees. The international ideal has also beep 
torown to the winds. With a return to Nationalism, it 
is almost impossible to resist the natural sequence— 
return to Imperialism, even though it be of the Socialist 
brand. With toe progress of the present war, there are 
now ample facts to indicate that Soviet Russia is fast 
developing into a huge and haughty Socialist Empire, 
or. to use a sweeter and milder expression, ‘Socialist 
Commonwealth.* The pivotal cause of this transforma¬ 
tion is not far to seek. With centralised control and 
large-scale Planning, individual liberty is bound to bo 
cnished under the 11*00 heel of violence. 

What, then, is the alternative? How to save toe 
world from violence, blood-ehed and totalitarian c<m- 
trol? The solution lies in simplicity, decentralisation 
and cottage industrialism. And it is from this point of 
view that Oandhian economic ideas have assumed 
unusual aignificanoe at a time when othSBr ectmomic 
theories and egperimenta have led us to a blind and 
dangero^ alley. There was a time when Gandhiji*s 
economics was scoffed at as dhiinertoal, faddy and un¬ 
practical. But subsequent experience not only in this 
oountiy but all over the world has compelled careful 
study gS toe economic hnplioations and potentialities of 
Oandhian Village Communism based on decentralieed 
socio-political g^stem. 

The fundamental principle underlying all Oandhian 
thought is non-viidenee. (>aiidhiji holds that violence, 
in any form, cannot succeed in establishing an ecomaxiie 
and social order which will bring peace and happitteia 
True democracy and real growth human personality 
are conceivable only m a non-violent society. Vloleiice 
breeds greater violence and whatever ig galn^ by feuroe 
needs to be preserved by superior force. Tbr aU they 
that taloe toe sword shall petoto with toe sva.^’ 
Qandhiii Will, toeiufors, have notoiiig to do wito 
viotonce beeatiae k a p la nned eocMy eeanomk le^ 



The Legislative building at Manila, the capital city of the PbiUppijaees, stand as a 
massive symbol of the growing strength of the Philippine islands 
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«6iifkrttetaoii k mfy » Blms mimUm Bud. la ^«r 
to pmeatve toe tA the Badii toe Meea« eiairilored 
towds its attateeat mast be eqaalljr pai». lEltol is 
vhy he maiatoias thal evea a Soeiah^ soet«% dhbuld 
be estobiished throng non-violence, and not iy meahi 
of a bloody revohitka. 

Qandhian conception of a non-violent State or 
eodety is based on three important ideals. The first 
ideal is ^'simple living and hiSh thinking/' The Western 
oiviUiation attaches supreme importance to material 
welfare and maintains that the goal of a progressive 
individual or nation toould be the increasing accumula- 
lion of physical comforts and luxuries. To the western 
mind, the fullness of life necessarily implies the abun¬ 
dance of material goods. That is why all his economic 
planning is in terms of a rise in the ''standard of living/' 
But Gandhiji is fundamentally concerned with the 
"standard of life.” “We notice” says he, “that the mind 
is a restless bird; the more it gets, the more it wants, 
and still remains unsatisfied. The more we indulge rmr 
passions, the more unbridled they become. Our anceir 
tors therefore set a limit to our indulgences. They saw 
that happiness was largely a mental condition.” Like 
Capitalism, Russian Socialism is also based on the 
principle of material welfare; the ideology of both is 
essentially identical. But Gandhiji detests 'this mad 
desire to destroy distance and time, to increase animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search of 
their satisfaction/ 

The second ideal is the dignity and sanctity of 
“bread labour,” it naturally follows from the first ideal 
ol simplicity. “It was not that we did not know hoVr 
to invent machinery, but our forefathers knew that if 
we set our minds after such needs, we would become 
slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore, after 
due consfderation, decided that we should only do 
what we could with our hands and feet. They saw that 
our real happiness and health consisted in a proper use 
of our hands and feet.” Gandhiji thinks that our mental 
and moral development is dependent on our physical 
work. The Wardha Scheme of Basic Education i^um- 
brated originally by him is based on this very principle 
of 'learning through doing.' The correlation of hand- 
culture and mind-culture has been now scientifically 
proved by modem psychologists and educationists. 
Apart from the moral and mental values of simple life* 
Gandhiji discourages, to use Plato’s phrase, 'this reckless 
pursuit of wealth' through excessive mecimisation and 
lopsided industrialism, because vdtoout maximum self- 
dependence by virtue of our naanual labour we are 
liable to get inextricably involved in the chain of 
economic serfdom and exploitation. He contends that 
the aim of all our activities should be toe natural 
development and unfoldment of our peieonality in an 
atmosphere of freedom and economic i^ependence at 
least so far as the minimum necessities of life are con¬ 
cerned. The present industrialism exploits toe 'surplus 
value' of human labour in a Capitalist society and 
results in toe regimentation ol the people in a Socialist 
society. It has Its foundiltoiis in violeaoe and rigid 
State Control In his non-violent society, toerefom, 
Qnndhiji has no place for the modem industrisl 
eivSiia^. He is not against madynofy as suto, for^ 
alter all, this human bOd^ or the spinntog wheel is also 
^ exuuiaite piece of machinery/ But he has set his 
lace a g ains t modem industrialiim irideh concentralfi 
weahh ht toe hands of a few and loducis kmm 


The thtid ideal k toe zneoguitom ol hmag 
Orthodox mmmkm haa been laying undue im 

Money and Ptoito to Oandhiji 'Iden Is eopmtoe 

eonsideration/ and iMo Is more than ^IQn^ddas 

Beonomies is wholhf diSemnt from toe oxdbaityt The 
latter takes no note of toe human faetov, tite tormei 
oonoems itself with the human/' The law 

that man must buy in the toeapest maiket and eaU In 
the dearest is, in OandhUfs tmlniop, 'the moat iitouman 
among the maxims laid down by modern ectmomiftte/ 
“True economics cannot be divorced from etolcs; it 
means a complete renunciation of eVeilrytoing tout is 
likely to harm our fellow creatum” Prom tois ptMple 
of Humanism, Gandhiji derives hm ideal of Swadeabl’- 
the practice of buying from one's immediate neighbours 
rather than from distant markets. “It Is iinlul for me 
to wear the latest finery of Regent Btreei When t know 
that, if I had worn the things woven by the nei#d)Ottr* 
ing spinners and weavers, that would liave clothed nOr 
and fed and clothed them.” 

A non-violent society baaed on these three deals 
of simplicity, dignity of labour, and human values will, 
netjessarily, be a federal net-work of decentralised 
village communities which will be to a very grsat 
extent self-governing and self^eufiicient. Like the ancient 
Gram Sangbas or toe Greek City States, these viUaga 
communities will have maximum political autonomy 
for their internal organisation. Real democracy based on 
adult suffrage will be possible in these small Eepitolics 
because there will be intimate contact among the 
citizens who shall govern their colony with joint and 
co-operative effort. ‘The only government whito can 
fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social state, is one 
in which the whole people participate/ wroto lames 
Stuart Mill. The non-violent Republics of Gandhiji'** 
conceptimi will fulfil this test of true democracy. 
village communities or Banchayats will, of ooutoe, be 
linked federally to the Taluka, IHstrict, Hivjrion, Pro¬ 
vince and the whole country for the purposes of 
common and co-ordinated policy. But, so fair as .helf 
own internal administration and economy are eoncemed, 
they shall enjoy the largest measure of autonomy and 
independence, l^onomically, they will try their feist to 
produce all the necessaries of life through the mannal 
labour of their citizens. They will export only Iheif 
surplus produce, and import only theie oominodilbs 
which they oannot manufacture. There will, thus, be 
minimum internal trade between the different self- 
sufficient village units, and the need for the means of 
transport and communication will be redueed to a 
considerable extent. The farm crops will be fOr im^ 
mediate consumption and not for distmit markets. 
The present practiee of raiaing money or oommereial 
Crops, will dimppear. Cloth will be" ^n amt woven In 
toe vfflagsi lor tot villagers. The economic aidts would 
manufacture their own paper, oil, gur, soap, tooes wttd 
other necessities ol life; they will grow toeir own 
ivegetables, maintatn a dairy for milk, butter and gbeO» 
*and run other villi^ industries on a co-operative baito 
for toeir reoriation, these Republics will deVejop torir 
own indigenous theatre and folk dance; they WiH Cele¬ 
brate their, festivals artistically and establish Itoalan 
£ 0 X 1111118 / for evolving their cornmunity^ttsic. Wm eis^t 
hours, toe alMmdi^ dtisens will work bard ipt 
living; toeir labour ehall not be duff, tnOnotonoue and 
souldti^ng as in modem factories; it Will be joyfiil 
ploaisiil 9^ oondoeive to toeir mental gad mot^ 
gmwto^ Tlii ol tosie noiHMeat eVbi#i w f# 
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iMi ^loii ^ }$Sbm ^ tm ihey 

ottav t0 ««}:M tfcMHXu anomie bnanisa* 
l»oii iril U tt»e my i^i <rf unholy hpoliaJfc^on 
Hlkibh k the i^roiimtnsiii of the cepiteliet 

Th^y kftd » quiets peftoeful and oontentc^ 

fnetend oC the h^otie^ eraiy and nenre-raeking lifo 
Of w Miem town«. To the eitisene of theee sta^ee, 
atOiiBiy ehall he only a means, and not an csnd. Most 
Of thmi' transaetioiia will he in kind and not in cask. 

haslwttexus will be conipieuous by its absence. The 
pOd|di ww be in a position to nnderatand the implioa- 
hMm ahd consequences of their economic activit'^es; 
they shell not he the helpless spectators of a complicated 
iiMimcial system in whl^ even the Governor of the 
Bank of Ibgland is forced to confess: 'I do not un^ei- 
stand It.* 

Internal trade in the non-violent state may be left 
to private individuals, of course, under State control. 
Gni^iji if not in favour of stifling private initiative 
and enterprise altogether. But its scope and margin of 
profit should be regulated by the State authorities. For 
purposes of International Trade, the National State and 
not private persons, should be the sole authority. The 
country should try to be as eelf-cuflicicQt as possible; 
btni international transactions need not be tal^oed. A 
non-^vlolent society will not hesitate to import those 
artioles which are impossible to be produced inside the 
country; but those articles must be absolutely essential 
for the well-being of the nation. Luxury goods from 
outride will not be encouraged. The country could ateo 
export to other ootmtries those commodities which are 
indispensably required by them and which cotild be 
apar^ by it. Thus, in a non-violent World State, inter¬ 
national trade will satisfy the real and felt needs of 


various cotmtriea with their muMl Ime eonaeni, wibh** 
out beii^ involved in the of mimmk 

Imperialism.* 

Oandhiji*s State will run the Mt risk of foreign 
invasion and aggression because It wiB provide loudly 
any scope for economic e3q>lQitation which is the root 
of Imperialism, ^dimple homes from whi<dt there is 
nothing to take away require no policing.* If the 
citisens d the non-violent society refuse to be exploited 
by foreign nations by being self-sufficient in ref^d to 
their necessaries of life, the motive for colonial con¬ 
quest will largely disappear. If they irmly determine 
to use only hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, neither 
the internal nor foreign oapitaliste can Compel them to 
wear fashionable mill-cloth which is a source of 
exploitation, ^milarly with regard to other commodities. 
A society which is based on deoentraliaed and cottage 
production can, thus, preserve its liberty and economic 
independence without any violence. 

It is wrong to think that Gandhiji is medieval and 
antediluvian in his outlook and is ttying to put the 
hands of the clock back. He is instinctively a realist, 
and has been successful in laying his finger on the 
pivotal cause of our economic and political malaise and 
disorder. I can invoke the testimony of many western 
thinkers in support of Gandhiji’s ideals. But it will 
suffice here to say that Gandhiji is a man of vision, and 
his bold coUoeption of a non-violent state may prove 
to be the harbinger of a new era of world peace and 
good-will. 1 am convinced that the Mahatma, instead 
of being medieval, is a century ahead of our times. 
We may not realise the intrinsic worth of his economic 
ideals at present; but time will recognise Gandhiji as 
the Prophet of future World Order. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER 

Hi© Two-nalioiui Hieory of Bln Jinnah—II 

By D. N. BANEKJEE, 

Head oj the Department of PolUieal Science, University of Dacca 


Fifthly, Mr. Jinnah has referred to the ‘'history and 
hrsditiOQS** of the Muslims of India. The only comment 
I riiould like to make here is—although it may not be 
palatable to many—that^ as by far the lai^st proportion 
of the Mitriima India today are, historically speaking, 
the descendants of converio—willing or forced—from 
BUnduism and other religions existing in this country 
before the /Muriim invasion^ and not the descendants 
ol the Muriim invaders of India, their past history and 
teadilionsi, iriiatevor *they might be, are the aame as 
thoia of the Hindus ai^ the lolloWors of other pre- 
sxistitig indigenous religions. If there is anything of 
gloty or ptido in that havtoty, It is as much theirs as of 
m Rtnduii, elo.i today. And if there Is anything die- 
graoshd in that liistoiy» the disgrace also Is as murii 
Hiriis as of thorn Midua, et<v It Is np use disowning 
omfs anceatiy. RIstoity does not permit Hds. 

Blkfldir* in ootmexion with the qikerilQii of tha 
<*namfe and immiriMaire** of the limBina of Irriha 
lufoed tp If Mr. ^rinshi it far example, be 
pointed out that dm **iuittcs and nomenelatuye** oi the 
iHddns M Bani^, the HIndns oC Norgbem or Central 
ll&i^ and of the SSndits of Sotiii Mia db ha maity 
dumi not mlm tlmt thait 


groups of Hindus constitute different nations in India, 
and are, therefore, entitled to have separate, independent 
sovereign States of their own. Again, the names and 
nomenriaturc of the Muslims of India are in many 
respects identical with those of tshe Muslims of ArsM* 
or of many other Iriamic oountriei outride of Iniitu 
That does not imply that aU these MusUms constitute 
one nation and are, ^letefove, entitled to form a 
separate, sovereign Bmte fur ihemselves. Further, the 
names and nomenclature of Anglo-Indians in India, and 
even of many Indian Christians, ace the same, in many 
cams, as those of Britishem m Great Britain. No one 
will, therelme, contend that them AnHo-Xndians, Indian 
Christians, and Britishete constitute one nation, *and 
must, therefore, have a Mquuate* independent State lor 
themeelvea Lastly, the names and nmnenriatnre of many 
pritlshen In Gmt Britain—and even their languegn, 
iitexature, and religion—am the same as those of many 
Americaae in the u.S.A. No one wifh themfoce, wain^ 
tain that these Bririsheia and Ameriflane constitule one 
3aition and> thorefom, must have a a^MUate, sovecelgii 
Mependent Stale of their own. 

Go tM other h4wd» the mmk^ and noaneneMoiO-w 
and aim the irififtona-ol Hw Qrnmm Ihe ill 



in 


imm ir«i ito «MHi 

pi«v«ikt«d thw tiMUiiiig % i&o$h wmxAf, 

tlie Sirilfs Katkm* mmb fluid tioixi«!i(dAtttve^-^^ 
aliKi the leli^oee, Jaiigufliiee end etistooift^ the 
IVoftoh md the Bn^ish in Ouiada differ. Stall thay 
constitute a idn^e nation, namely, the Canadian Nation. 
The names and nomenelature of the membem of the 
yaiious natimialitiee in the tJ.S.A. differ. Yet that has 
not prevented theie various nationaUties from being 
welded into a sing^ nation, namely, the Amerioan 
Nation. The question of names and nomenclature, 
therefore, does not hstabliflh anything* 

Seventhly, Mr. JFinnah has stated that the Muslims 
of India have distinctive legal (ric) lawn, customs, mid 
moral codes of t^eir own. Perhaps tdie expression “legal 
laws'’ is a misprint for ^^personal laws'*; otherwise it 
becomes an uncouth tautology, My comment is that iho 
personal laws,* customs, and even moral codes of tltc 
Hindus of Bengal differ in many respects, for instance, 
from those of the Hindus of South I^a. This does not 
mean that the Hindus of Bengal and the BTmdus of 
South India are separate nations. Secondly, the personal 
laws of the Sunni Muslims of Northern India are essen¬ 
tially the same as the personal laws of the Sunni Mus¬ 
lims of Arabia and of Egypt, No one will, therefore, 
contend that all these Muslims constitute one nation 
and must, therefore, have one independent, sovereign 
State of their own. On the other hand, it is often a fact 
that the customs and moral ideas of the Hindus and the 
Muslims living in the same area, are, as a result of their 
l^ng, intimate association and cultural aff^ities, more 
or less identical; whereas the Sunnis and the Shtas 
differ in many respects in regard to their customs and 
personal laws. And I also find that, even after the en¬ 
actment of what is known as the Shariat Act of 1937, 
Khojas and Cutchi Memons in the Bombay Presidency 
are, in the absence of any proof of special usage to the 
contrary, still governed, in matters of succession and 
inheritance, at least to some extent, not by the Maho- 
medan, but by the Hindu law.* Further, according to 
the Census of India,* 1931, there are groups of people 
in India “who have drawn on both Hindu and Mhsfim 
sources for their religious tenets;** or “who worship the 
Christian Trinity phis a Hindu-Muslim Trinity con- 
sistmg of Allah the Creator, Parameshwar the Preserver, 
and Khuda the Destroyer*’; or Vho riiare in equal 
dejpiee the Muslim and Hindu religious beliefs, wor¬ 
shipping Ganeeih as well as Allah, using Hnidu names 
and dress and observing Hindu festivals**; or, again, 
who “take Muslim names and even utilise the servieas 
of mull^*’ in one area, but who “follow Hindu customs 
and use Hindu names*’ in another area. **There is thus 
a very real difficuHy sometixnes in deciding whether a 
particular body is Muslim or Hindu.** TSie question 


as It my a* »ot«d bm tkst um of oombbli^S ai««Ui» nd 
Hinflio MMM* a MM OMWMI Itt Mom Skfu 000 pott «f Bonffot** 8 m 
A o Cmtm of JSSa. tm, Votom K Boo$d mi Sikkim, Port h 
Rosmh, |>« SM. 

H toko, im kmmoo, ik« SMafoa of Sm Jmt «{ UkoritooM. 

as tbo swmoo «M iM i^^otm hdom uko itaoMit of iko 

Modts A«t «f 800 MnJio, Pdodjpfer of HokomoSm Im* Uih 

mam* n* 

S VoL t floSfo. 1. iopoct, itia, |ie. ssno. ' 

1 ioi te ^ CMh*» of iioA SAWSU Mil.'** 

ttmr MOM of^ ooootrr Uto MtuBi* smmai ^ ^ . fotoi 


of personal sis^ $m 4ao*» 

thing/ 

Eighthly^ the Hindus and tie Mqiiios k tiio 
.saflne area often fei^ tin saiie n«knda|r;i ^ 

HinchiB themsiivfts in differem pants of Mia po 
follow the same calepdir. And the mm kkff w" ^ 
said also of the Mitslims In different pM Mah 
T herefore, Mr. ^innah’s reference to tie qaesftdn nl 
calendar in his statement does not also pfpve or 
establish anything. 

Ninthly, in regard to the qEUfstion eff **aj)tltudfls and 
ambitions^* alluded to by Mr. 4Mah, it may be p<!dyed 
out that these are purely personal Mdem, dependkg 
upon the mental and the physical etnMtkutien of k- 
dividuals. They vary from person to p«ts<k wd aitn, 
sometimes, from one area to another. Mpk depends 
upon physical environment, There is nothkg Hindu cr 
Muslim in them, 

Finally, with regard to the question of ^^outlooh on 
life and ^ life** mentioned by Mr. Jknah, it may, I 
believe, be enough to point out herd that, dt^niigh they 
differ in respect of their religioa and some nditdmm rites 
and ceremonies, yet the “outlook on life and of life** 
of, say, the Muslim peasantry and the Hindu peasantry 
in Ben^, or, for instanoe, of the Muslim labourers and 
Hindu labourers in an industry—^nd these peasahtrie# 
and labourers, and not the parasitical olames who ex** 
ploit them and their nanw), constitute the real backbone 
of the Indian people—is more or less identical because 
their interests and problems also are identical. And their 
“outlook on life and of life” is materially different frbm 
that of men who belong to the status and social 
position to which Mr. Jinnah himself belongs. As I have 
already stated, man is ndt merely a religious being. He 
has other interests, too, which no less vitally affect him 
than religion. Often these non-religious interests have 
a greater urgency and insistence than even religi^m 
itaelf. Any other view is silver propaganda, and nothing 
else. It may be argued pgainst this view why then 
Hindu-Muslim note occur nfom time to time. As I hsve 
shown before" in another connexion, these riots tre 
partly due to misrepresentations and misunderstandings, 
partly due to the machinations of designing men or 
communal fanatics on cither side, and, ofen, largely 
due to the fact that law is not enforced, at their kitial 
stage, with the utmost vigour and with the strictest 
impartiality. Sometimes local oUcials allow themselves to 
be guided 1:^ mean “politioal” oonsiderations, and a 
wicl^ spirit of Vendetta against ohe community or 
another. And Mr. Jinnah himself admitted, before the 
Tailiameniary Joint Select Committee, on Iffth August, 

fliS Umiamo ammo Uw BbtSv iMitekl of mmooM ornOm m m 
Utmek) m Uni liMh d rma mS d* m oomhukM Am SW 
hood ood bflidi mimmi vofu i1m» MmUloa mxk d HMs 
okm ami Om iroMiMr d Oon* ii ff«4»Mt ... U to wrM iwsfttdl 
im ikom thf MMdiiM jp«»«too»r to bsIvmmI . . . dem u llala- 
««lwa MoOhaO oo wdl U Hlndua sidfc tiMto tooM mho vlil| VWiditoli 
00 tiw ttoMM d«f Md Vodom Ott ptifo dito 

ot dtud . . . lo Fabfl*, Mowilt ot StodMirl to «lt«» wvdMdNNI Iflr 
(iMn (NiMltBit) Md diw oontHbiifo towiirda Oto Kdl m> 1* |iwU* 
ostodr In tlMS «f «dS«d«*. diitot tli» wNUo d Ms. Uw fokfM 
d omdSi*poo, to daiMt Ootoecwl od (rfdoMbis W«ddtoto d itoo 
dwwM, odUttv SipMiilM Xmimff iuma UmUat dU dtnM to 
libtWf loM Im gp mptm putpom of iiAdttotflisi iIm itoMdo. 
FimUm# Md M tho tMo of liiioioflo (toy koktHf, gt tko l»ii«toS0 
oaatoMor itoM dd 8 «m iMMsvwd tmm dm IUidwi.“.*<-Sd tio 
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THE MODERN HEVIBW: K®. MABCH, 1945 


In to ^Uiiticin Mi put to him hy Mr. 
dcami* % ttombor of tfat CommiiW^: you me, 

Voiy often theee riote ere bteed on tome mieunder- 
4teii4itK, end it ie becauee the police have taheu one 
eide Or the other, and that hae enraged one aide or the 
dmr* I hUow veiy irell that in the Indian states you 
hardht ever hear of any Hmdu«Mohammedau riots, 


above, the number of SSndtii eteadSy detdhlUB^ ; 
deoade to decade and that of the Muataf ftedbn^ 
increased. As a result, the corresponding numbepi for 
Hindus and MusUms were 4348 and 5444 tp Ml/* Xhrmi 
then, the number of adults (aged 10 and am) in Ml 
was 52 per cent in the case of Muslims and 48 per cent 
in the case of ^ndus, although the general percentages 
(all ages being considered) in that yew Were 55 in the 
case of Musliins and 43 in that of Eindus.** And in a 


I Wye analyaed above the grounds on which Mr. 
has based his two-nations theoiy. These grounds 
connbt, as I have shown, stand the scrutiny of reason. 
And I have also that Mr« Jinnah held a diferent 
view in 1911. I do not deny that there are some differ- 
Sbces between the Hindus and the Muslims of Indi<i. 
But We should not unduly emphasize and exaggerate 
those differences when Providence has brought us 
together and when we have nolem volen$ got to live 
toiler. That way does not lie the solution of the 
Indiwi problem. There are many differences, particularly 
in the religiout sphere, between the English and the 
French in Canada; between the Germans, the Frenan 
and the Italians in Switserland; between the Prot^is- 
tants and the Koman Catholics in Germany; end 
among the diverse nationalities in the United States of 
America, Yet, in each one of these cases a nation has 
emei^d, thanks to the growth of the modem spirit of 
religioua toleration. I do not see any reason why it 
should be otherwise in India. As Dr. Hutton, CJensua 
Commissioner for India, 1031-33, has rightly observed, 
after a veiy careful survey of the position of different 
religious communities in this country, "Generally speak¬ 
ing, there would seem to be no insuperable reason why 
the Muslim and th© Hindu should not dwell together in 
hamwmy.^ It is, therefore, very painful to sec some 
re4g>cmaible leaders of public opinion in India advancing 
widi seal and warmth the specious argument of "home- 
lande^’. If ^hat argument is seriously put forward, then 
it may be legitimately asked, who have lived longer in 
those areas which are propoeed to be included in tiie 
Bmte cl Pakistan—the Hindus and the other indigenous 
noJvMuslims, or the Murfims? The former had lived 
in those areas Icmg, long before Mohammedanism itself 
was founded, not to speak of the Mudims of India; 
SAd they have been living there ever since. Have they 
nbt, therefore, a greater right to claim thoee areas as 
their "homelands"? The question is one of principle 
and not qf numerical strength. Some people, however, 
impear to lay stress on the question of number. But 
they forget that the number is a varifidile factor, varia- 
ticm being due. apart from the questions of emigration 
and zmmigraUon, to the presence or absence of such 
omisse in a oommurnty as "the practices of polygamy, 
df Widow remarriage and, on the whole, of later consum¬ 
mation nf niarrihge,*"* ©to. For Instance, for every 10,000 
of the total population of Bemtal in 1881, the number 
of Hindus was 488t~-the number ndght have been 
Urger eariiee—, and that of the Muslims 4989. Thus the 
number of Hlndim wgs practically equal to that of the 
Mdshms. But, largely owing to the causes mentioned 


democracy, the percentage of adults in a com mu nity Is 
an important factor. 

The only view, therefore, which can stand the 
scrutiny of logic, reason, and justice is that no part of 
India is the homeland of any particular community, 
India being the common motherland of all the com¬ 
munities that live within its boundary today, eveiy 
of it is the common homeland of all those oonununitiiw. 
A contrary view is sure to lead to inter-communal 
bitterness and, ultimately, to a civil war in this country, 
A parrot-like repetition of an irrational view or slogan 
ad nauseam will not help anybody's cause, notwith¬ 
standing the philosophy of propaganda taught by Hitler 
and Goebbels. No one can befool ail the people all the 
time. 

It may also be pointed out here to the Muslim 
separationists that insistence on the view that the 
Muslims of India constitute a separate nation distinct 
from the rest pf the population of India will ultimately 
act as a boomerang to themselves. Either the Muslims 
of India form a part of the population of India—and, 
therefore, form a part of the Indian people—or they do 
not. If they insist that they do not so form a pad!, 
while living within the geographic boundary of India, 
then the rest of the people of India cannot be blamed 
if they begin to look upon the Muslims as foreigners 
and aliens in India—at best domiciled aliens, to use a 
term of International Law. And such a view on their 
part is sure to have far-reaching economic and political 
consequences. The question is not one of sentiment, btit 
of logic and reason. These non-Muslim Indians have 
been fighting and suffering during the last sixty yea»w 
for the ending of one alien rule, namely, the rule of the 
British people over them. The Muslim separationiftls 
would be in a dreamland if they tbou^t now that tbeoe 
non-Muslims would ever agree or submit, having regard 
to the record of Muslim rqle in the past in relation to 
their culture, religion, temples, deities, art, and arehi- 
tecture, etc., to the imposition over them of another 
alien rule,, namely, the i^e of the Muslims in the pro¬ 
posed State of PaJ^an. It would be too much to expect 
it 

We have alresdy In India many absurdities. We 
should not multiply them and ourselves a 

laughing-stock of the whole civilised world, by creating 
a Hindu national State 0$ India, a Muriim Na:^oaM 
State of India, a NaticHia] State of India, etc. 

In oonelusion, I riiould like to say—although it 
may not be very palatable to many^tbat, not to speak 
of two or more nations in India ^ay, there Is as yet 
no natkm in India today- The Indian nation is stffl In 
the making mA Indiaa narionaUam is passing through 
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m Wmkp tftM Jkmmk$m (tT.gJi*), Mu, ma 
%0 Ctn>dia fl« » lor loslaiwo, are eaoli a naHeiL Md 
a fiatioa may oomppie) if it is eo keky, only ooo 
iia^ikMMLlity,^ or, as li usmd^ the oassj more theii onr 
safcioitality. Unfortuimfeely^ in the past the two terms 
^natloa^ ‘nationality' have often been used by many 
writers as synonyms, the reason being that they wore 
both derived from*^ same root. has naturally 
led to a oonfusion of thouf^t and reasoning, But the 
term nation has since acquired, as X have indicated 
above, ‘‘both a scientific and a popular significarion 
which is very different” from its etymological meaning. 
Professor J. Holland Rose,* for instance, has used the 
term nation to mean “a people which has attained to 
State oiganisation”, and the term nationality (in the 
concrete sense) lo mean “a people which has not yet 
attained to it.” No scientific writer today will apply the 
term nation to the different constituent elements, say, 
of the Swiss or of the American nation. The only term 
that can properly be applied to these elements is 
nationality* which is used nowadays to mean an ethnic, 
or a linguistic, or a religious, group of people who may 


44 In the concrete eenso. In the abttraet leoee the term nation^ 
elity is used "to indicate citi(«.tishlp.” 

45 NattonalUy m Modern HUtory, pp. viiMx, 

46 In the concrete sense. 


*<^*risi^ connm IdiM# ^ ^ m0k 

lute or thinit liboy oonsatuto a ilWM wwnd 
No politiea] rigsilcslhm !« now gttochod ^ 
nationaiity. Ait M, althoaii^ k im fwey m# 

dMersot mh^onts sonp^tias ln#t Pltliy 
be regarded as coasritsutinf diffemni iwdioimies 
in this country in the same w»y as Ihem mOt l<ff 
example, different natkmilities in 0rea/t Britaini Switsm* 
land, Canada, South Africa, a^d in the tlhiw Stalaa 
of America, (^ven mutual foodwiil, chari^, tokratisn, 
and forbearance, and with a deepening senie of the 
essential unity xsi Indian Hie and ecooomyt 1 see no 
valid reason why these different religimsi eomnumittos 
in India cannot be welded into a free, pOwirlnl Indisil 
Nation. If, in spite of the memoriee ^ 

Flodden Field, and CHiHoden Moor, Sootsmen imd 
Englishmen could fOtm« iO|ether with WoltmoHy a 
strong, united Britiih nariott, th<m why should not, 
notwithstanding what mithi have happwied In the past, 
the great religious oommunitieff of India be able to 
form a strong, free, united Indian |<^at(ont This hM 
can certainly be realised only through the me^hanlpm 
of a properly devised AH^Xndia Federate. Any div^lon 
of India will inevitably lead to a rivil whr ehhos, 
and, utimately, to the perpetuity of foreign male in this 
country. We must, therefore, all banish from our minds 
counsels of unreason and id^ of power politics in the 
larger interests of our common Motberisnd. 




ALDOUS HUXLEY 

A Natural Historian of Humanity 

Bt ALEXANDER HENDERSON* 


OvcB a sceptic and materialist, but now a believer in 
principles derived from Indian religious philosophy, 
Aldous Huxley has, throughout his novels, essays and 
poems, displayed a subtle and complex personaUty, the 
oonfliotmg tendencies of whioh are held in balance by a 
vigorous and speculative mind. 

‘Tf I had to define my position,” he wrote 18 years 
ago in Proper Studiee (1^), “I should Say that I was 
a moderately extroverted intellectual ... I understand 
the materialist interpretation of inward life.” 

But, in 1944, he stated as the basis of his belief: 
“That there is a Godhead, Ground, Brahman, Clear 
light of the Void, which is the unmanifested principle 
of all manifestations. That the Ground is at once trana^ 
oendent and immanent. That it is possible for humX'i 
beings to love, know, and, from virtually, to become 
actually identical with the divine Ground. That to 
achieve this unitive knowledge of the Godhead is the 
final end and purpose of human existence.” 

Huxley has always been well aware of the contra* 
dictory strains in his own peisonaiity and, in the volume 
of essays entitled Dp Yo^ WiU <19S9), Sketched 
out a philosophy of "life worriiip ” of "balanced excess,” 
wlfidb was based on the ao^eptance, as fundamental ^ 
the divewaiy within each indtVjduaL 

Aldous Huxley’s complex personality, the sdentifie 
east of ius mind and his clear and brillM prosa 

cf lUiti S mkf^ J» hp0ftmiUl»» 


may well be considered as examples Of inhsrHiSd 
characteristics and ability, for he counts among his lOr* 
bears some of the best intellects of century 
England. 

He was bom on July 98,1894, the third son of 
Leonard Huxley and Julia Arnold. His father, bom in 
18^, was the son of Thomas Henry Hux^r, the 
scientist who did perhaps more than anyone else to 
make Darwinism understood by the general mAFe. 
Aldous Huxley's mother vtm the niece of Matthew 
Arnold, the author of Sokrab and Rmiwn and mauy 
other poems, of CuUwe and Amrohy and sevwal 
volumes of literaiy oriticiam. She was, too, the grand’' 
daughter of Thomas Arnold, the clergyman and famous 
Headmaster of Enghy High Sdmol who, by his example, 
stimulated many changes in the English Public S<moot 
system. 

Ihe environment in which Aldous Huxley gmw up 
as a child was gs cultivated and intellectual as were 
ancestors. His father, appoinled ssiistant Prolsssm of 
Greek at St. Andrews' XTnivefsity, Scotland, at thw 
of 23, Subsequently became editor of fk$ thmM 
Mofawmat one of the most dtstlnguisbed of Engpsh 
reviews—a post which he held for maiiy ynatw^«Miml 
literary advisgs^to the publidiing firm Smith, EMer and 
Co. aunt, Maiy' Auffpsta Arnold, who, in 
matiried (he eritls md editor thomae HuntphiF Weei 
was the most euteit wwnwm novufist fif her time^ her 
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in IW, m$ famous thfou#)* 

(M% and XT J*A. 

* With this tlch iohefitaufle scieuce from his 
ffkUmri i|4 Uteratute from his mother^ family, it is not 
that AMoiw should have become a 

man of fcttowii nor that his writing should, in many 
wnS^i nghifeii the scientific temper. As a boy, indeed, he 
wattpra to^mahe hie carew in soienoe—like his elder 
lufian, the distinffuiehed biologisft^-but an 
aiMtfoa of eyes (which almost deprived him of 

(dilht for ines y««^rs) mhde feientific work impossible. 
tSN» three years pve him that detached outlook on 
Bit whi^ is iiotieeable in much of his work. 
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Aldous Huxley 

Aidons Huxley was educated at Eton and, like his 
father, at Balhol Cdllege, Oxford. He enjoyed both. "I 
have the kind of mind/^ he says« wldeh an aoademio 
traixdng is thoroughly acceptable. Congenitally an m* 
tellectuil, with a taste for ideas and an avernon from 
practical activitieik I was always quite at home among 
the academic shades**^ Chdord especially he appreciated 
because ihere he was left at liberty to work in hw own 
way which, for him, meant omnivorous reading retltcr 
th^ notie<*tiikiiig at lectures, *1 nw>)f,*' he says, “never 
amended more than, at the outside, two lectures a 
Weak.” ^ 

At home he wiw^bfoiight up to admire t^e poetry 
and Philosophy of IIMtsworfh, the aesthetics of Rui&io. 


Feflots am), Omr *hm Im MMl to ttm 
of high moral seriousness in wMch ht wit imthiild np< 
As a young man he was intelleetiially omiiioiil, wpeal, 
disinclined to moral enthusiasms. JM aMriMtOI the 
ironic manner he has always retained aU egsmitlll Serious., 
ness as grave as that of Matthew Arnold hlmietf. “In 
my early stories,” he told me once, “I am also reheting 
against the pedantic part of myself.” 

In the development of his early style the most 
important influences were the French writerg of ^e 
latter part of the IPth century and the early SOth, 
especially Kimbaud, Laforgue and Anatole Frai^, He 
was attracted, too, by the work of Eemy de Gourmont 
chiefly on account of the latter's interest in natural 
history, an interest which Huxley has always shared and 
which manifests itself most strongly in J^nf Countsr 
Point (lfl08). 

At Oxford, Huxley wrote a good deal of poetry; of 
minor importance in comparison with his prose works, 
it is, none the less, interesting for the light it throws 
on his temperament. It reveals a romantic and idealistic 
sensibflity, already preoccupied with the conflict 
between passion and reason, self-division's cause which 
he later developed m Point Counter Point and Breve 
New World (19^). The early poems show, too, a man 
shy of contact with other men and women, smd glad to 
take refuge from the realities of the human struggle m 
the impalpable >world of ideas. 

His present investigations into mysticism and reli¬ 
gious philosophy represent a return to this deep-rooted 
preference for the inner life which was for a time) 
obscured, if we may judge by the sceptical works pub¬ 
lished during the decade of the 1920’a-^ period that, 
as it happened, was generally, in England, one of wide¬ 
spread qjrnicism and materialism. 

For a few years one of the outstandmg personal 
influences on Huxley's thought was that of the late D. 
H. Lawrence, the author of Bows cmd Lovera and many 
other striking novels. They first met in IWfi, but did 
not see much of each other till the years from 1929 until 
Lawrence's death. “Laurence,” wrote Huxley in 1923', 
“is one of the few people I feel real reig>ect »U!M t 
admiration for. Of most other eminent people 1 hawe 
met I feel that, at any rate, 1 bel<mg to |he 
species as they do. But this man* has something different 
and superior in kind, not degree.” 

In J919, Huxley married Marin Nys, a Belpan; >-« 
has one son. A good deal of bis has been 
outsit^ Inland; he has lived in Franoe and Italy and 
travelled widely in India and Burma, of which he wfote 
a fascinating account in JesHnff POaie (1809), in MexhXI, 
Guatemala, Honduras and the West Indies (aee Mevond 
ike Metigue Bap, (1984). Since riioiily before the war 
he has been living in the IT.8.A., chiefly in California. 

In appearance, Huxley is dmiaclerislioaHy En gfiah ; 
tali, grey-eyed, the tluok hair brushed ba«flt from tha 
forehead. He hat groat charm ol manner. In his compaiiy 
one notices first of idl his fine voice and long asd supple 
hands; he is fond of clamping them round his knee as w 
mte and talks. Kow and iw ids mouth softens in^ a 
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|« mmmkmp ^ in «te «i£ 0ultufe» in apitu d 
Imtii ft bteftn^ to iMft^riawl, «Jso ft pn'mm io ibo pi^ 
terity d Ibftt oountiy in wbioh it lias th^vftklt It » ose 
0 ^ fMrdl>ieitti wlii^ oonlmti we moftt forcibly from 
the pages of history. £!tee how the eatraordioftry decay 
which loUoira in the wake of cultural corrupting the 
leadeiB^ producing ftfeminacy and ineffeetuahm among 
the maWolkf and gradually breaking the ptditicftl stt*y> 
tore upon which the great daye had been lived? Does 
oiviliaation so Cap a countiy that it is reduced to 
impotence for hundreds of years? WWt of the pathetic 
histoiy of Greece jince the Age of Pericles, or of the 
recent terrible fall which France suffered after her great 
centuries of enlightenment? What of many another land. 
Italy or Spain or others, where only recently we have 
seen a puny band of militarists beatu^ on their chests 
and sounding the drum of an imaginary renaissance, 
while around them lay the white bones of a glonotw 
civilisation ? If inde^ these things are caused by 
culture itself, then it were better, so it would seem, to 
ensure that civilisation in its highest sense should not 
arise among us, if we think that our way of living is in 
the least worthy of permanence. 

After the glories of Marathon, Tliermopylae and 
Salamis, when the Greek nation rose to its height as a 
military, political, and thus, in time, as an economic 
power (which is, after all, what a nation is>-4he test is 
in the imagination of sentimentalists and builders of 
empires) there followed the age of Socrates, Plato, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. As soon as the nation reached 
its highest point of power (what Aristotle would per¬ 
haps call its teleological conclusion) it entered into a 
decline. All nations do this; at first the decline is hidden, 
inconspicuous, undreamed-of, and then it rears its head; 
when you see it for the first time it is obvious to you 
that it has been going on for years, gradually gathering 
momentum. tJpon the triumph of the Gree^ over the 
Persians—4heir establii^ment as a free nation—end 
from the fruit of the decay which set in immediately 
upon the day of their greatest glory, grew the flower of 
the Periclean age of tolerance and e^igbtenment. And 
alter it, the deluge! Greece rapidly declined as a power, 
and was swallowed up by the Romans, and later by the 
Turks. The Acropobs at Athene is a memorial, but it is 
also a burial-stone. 

And what of another great age of European Culture, 
the Benaisaahee of the Italian cities, in the days when 
Chriistendom was the power uniting BurOpe, and the 
supreme master of this Christendom was the Pope, be¬ 
fore whdm great emperors stood barefoot In the snow 
and begged admission to the house of him trim the 
Christians believed to be the Ykmmsd and imokesman 
d God? Today it is difficult to rnMne what it must 
have bemi like for a Christian when to heard the news 
tliat there had been an uprising in Rome because of the 
Pope’s continual absence in tro beautiful French city 
d Avignmi, and that as a result of tins there were now 
torn Popes, one in Avignon, one in Rome* What an 
unuttorablo catastrophe to the organised CMstlmi reti- 
idon whkh had buiH up its power so carefdUy and 
Beverly throughout eenttmesv pervertaig the 
teachmgi of Jesus to suit ^ awn endsl llro uhole 
ISbric d Christondom rested k the descendant of Saint 
Filer, |lm VkwiSnmt d God AndiWW 

hftoimiii k fa* t|* 


great ^Reformatloui tps fabric fee deoaybig;; itoet 
blowing off the atones of the grtot tothsMs ^ 
West. And in to® tons d that decay, fheu toi toeath 
of freedom stittod agato in Butopo, ihm toooutod Imt 
of all, at the first puff of that sweet btoOto d dOriWi 
the primitive French art and music d FtoCtoto/ with 
its centres at Avignop^a^ Aia>,en<Frove]ice, and 1 ## 
the glory of Itafyi the age of Botticelli, hdielMiuigOlt, 
Giotto and lieonardo, 4a Vhmi, too ritiim d fmm, 
Firense, Venice and Rme^ Wsth the sunimona to tom- 
dom of thought (which to what such gTtoi art sifsys 
produces) the fabric of ChriStomtom toitopM* Marlin 
jLruther fin^ shattosed. toi^and flnto htodsff. toe 
organised Christian relif^on hito dwindled unto our time, 
when its power is solely coonomio-rit osms limd-HWid 
in some countries even thia ha$ been tolton afay ftom 
it. 

The fall of France—and few greii nation* have had 
to suffer such a disaster wb this wasl«r%to ton reimlt of 
antiquated military leadership and the mbped morale 
of the people. France was the shadow m its former 
greatness, and over it, as over all countries of Burm, 
had fallen the strange reverence m tie pairi^ts 
teachers, artists and phdoeopl^rs—whtoh prevented the 
flowering of any future greatneaa, fhtoh damped ihe 
ardour of youth, and which made of great peoplos 
nothing more than an idle mirror of the past, ptili toto 
feeling persists. It seems as if Western culture has 
created so much, in so many different forms, that the 
sheer weight of its past achievement has Idlisd, ,thf 
creative 

France arose as a nation from a ooltoctom ol 
medieval states Without any oentnd Unity, 4to#vthat 
the power of Christendom was dochuing. And in dhe 
West, Ghristendom and the worship of God two* 
leplaced by Bmpire and Uto worship of a nation^ Ho 
nation lias ever been Worshipped With toose love sffd 
fervour than France. Joan of Arc aWOke thill told 
it fired apace, until the nation was copsohdlM by to* 
strong hand of Richelieu and built Into ah it3d«r>* 
natic^ power. Masarin added the fintohini touobce* 
and into this weH-prepared throne stepped King iKwito 
XIV, who by hto strength of purpose, leadeiehip and 
patronage of art raised France to its position a* th* 
cultural head of the Western world. Onto again, a* 
before in Greece and Italy, at the highest peak occurred 
a great epoch of culture which lasted unabated for two 
hundred years, while, through troubled ttoaes, the 
political power of France waned. When the twentieth 
century dawned it was apparent that the spirit wa* ritorf. 
Cultural thought had etoausted ffeelf and jwsortod 
inversion—4is in the work of the surrealists and 
And then th* deluge, withheld in Bllfi by the mereff 
of God—till IMff, when the Germans for the secomf 
time marched down ipe Champa*Bb^sees. 

Rome died without mb d culture; It 41*4 
slowly and with no ^rebellion witoin itself. Fijr hundred* 
of years before its fall,, Rpme contemplated obhrion. 

in those countries whito experience a great age m 
culture the fall is rapid and fiiud* tt would seem there^ 
fore that, although the attainment d a cuftmud 
civilisationv isi^M the cause of a natom’s dariine, 0 
tmmeosutohty oti^hens downM. 





btooming cftarviottf that Europe is drawing to 
lh« and of its poUtioal Isadeiahip of the world. Its artr- 
and art t» the eleareat mirror of mterpretation<-is 
HerUet turned in upoici itaelf; and even though it maar 
pvoduee another age of greatness, this will be a sunset 
age, and will hut hasten what seezns to be an inevitable 
downlhli. 

man rei^ into histoiy the pattern of his own 
amhilioii, and this whieh I have written is only a 
p^sonal interpretation of something which we all see 
dighrently. But to any who will concur with me, sur**ly 
the peaaent day is one of hope and inspiration. The 
etd wmld with its outworn traditions, its tyrannies and 
bllttdiieia, hi oollapiing abwly before our eyes. We 
UgNiiei believe in the pennanenoe of our way of living. 


We desire the law which decrees that onk In the dse 
and fall of empires and peoples oaO the wn^ of man¬ 
kind advance. We desire that oivihiatioii of tolera&ee 
and culture, when the artist and the philosc^her are set 
above kings, firstly because it wiU a gn^ age, but 
secondly because of our belief that such epochs hasten 
the destruction of ancient tyrannies. 

If such an age dawns tomorrow in Europe we shall 
live to see ^eat consequences. The old nations of the 
West will die, and in their death--and in that aloUe-^ 
a new age of concord can arise.* 


* Tfaii la a condeaaed venioa ot an addireaa driiwrad balora iba 
Preaident and Matnbara of the JanaTatbra AouaaadUtaa Pariahat in 
Calcutta on lat October, 1944. 


THE SALT AGENCIES OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND 
THE PRESENT REVIVAL 

Bt Prop. JITENDBA KUMAR NAG, mao., bx. 


1!^ Salt Industry of Bengal is stiU a problem for the 
peoide at large as well as the Government of the 
rlrsnasnoy. The growth of this baby industry is stunted 
for two masons, first, lor the British rulers’ apathv 
towards its development, and secondly, for the manu- 
faeturen’ inadvertence. This industry could have been 
bttUti euocesefuUy by this time on a oommerciai basis 
as the ban on the manufacture has long been raised. 
But unfortunately it has not yet got any foothold on 
aooount of the long prevailing pessimism about its 
suooem. , 

It is however gratifying to note that after a century 
ol its ruination, Bengal has revived her cottage induscry 
in Silt along the coastal region on the bay, from 
dhtessrar to^ Cox Basar due to the Central Government's 
rsliaailion under the memorable Gandhi-lrwin Pact. 
The TiBagem of Sundetbans, Contai, Noakhali and 
Ghitlegong now prepare salt in their homes by filing 
ooneentrated brine, obtained from saliuiferous earth, by 
a poeom ol Mmviation. It will be shewn afterwards in 
Ihil ilbhlei that the same method of filtering saline eoil 
Wii followed by the 'molunghees* from time immemO' 
lief and ako when speeial agencies were set up by Lerd 
0ive or Warren Hastings in their monopoly trade m 
liBi during the 18lh and 10th centuries. 

Before deectibing the working of the Salt Agencies 
of the East India Company, I would like* to write 
Rhortly about the present enterpriee of the coastal 
people in reviv||i their eottage indusby, which was 
once one of the main sources of the country’s salt sup¬ 
ply, In IMI, when acute dearth of common salt, as one 
of the important commodities of Bei^, was felt, the 
XiOCit GovernmeRd introduced, with the consent of the 
Oentrai Govetnment, several storehouses in salt pro- 
Ihufing areas, to collect this indigmmous salt. Although 
^e villagers are penanitted to sell their home-made salt 
in the nearest market ee a dutyfree salt in smad 
uuantitiea, 1 have seen many of them carrying baskets 
of Salt to a neighbouring warehouse. 

There are now watohouaes at Kakdwip, Chimnag nW 
BanaiMM-Parganas, Badan- 

walto, RaiM%ur--Contai at TMndi, Bmqtiia, etc., and 
m i%w in mmtm* ^ ^im icr 
ili lieisB ueffitoiM M ^we, 


according to the finding of the Sedt Survey Sub¬ 
committee of Bengal's Industrial Plannin g Committee; 

Distket Area Qiumiity in maunds 

Midnapore Contai & Tamluk About 2,50,000 

Chittagong * Along the coast „ 2,00,000 

Khulna Satkhira & Bagerhat „ 1,70,000 

24-Parganas Barasat &. Sadar „ 1^0,000 

Noakhali Sadar „ 1,00,002 


Total „ 8,70,000 

Thus about 9 lakhs of maunds of salt were collectsd 
from these people last year (IWMt). Very small 
quantities were produced by the manufacturing com¬ 
panies of Bengal. The amount of production by the 
villagers is expected to incream this year, but authorities, 
establishing warehouses should see to it that ade¬ 
quate fuel supply is made to these people. And also they 
should be given some advance as dadm as had l^en 
done by the old Salt Agencies each year before the salt 
producing season began so that the ground work might 
be laid by the 'molunghees' in their salt farms. 

Of the average dumping of 140 lakhs of maunds of 
salt every year into the ports of Bengal, Calcutta and 
Chittagong, Bengal’s own requirement at present is 113 
lakhs; 47 lakhs go to Assam and Behar. The huge 
quantity of 84 lakhs of maunds of salt la now emning 
from toe west Indian ports, Kamohi, Okha, Morvi, 
Porbander and Bombay imd from Madras and Aden. 
Aden of course was dumping before the present war 
more than ninety per cent of our demand. Before this 
war we were also getting »lt from Cheshire, Hamburg, 
Rumania, Mussowah, Port Said, etc* 

As the manufacturing companies are lagging behind, 
we should see, that evmy endeavour is made to incream 
the production from the revived cottage industry and 
X am oertaiB that, if all eorte of famfities are ofie^ to 
the eosital people, they would be erne to meet in future 
at least one^thud of our requirement. The Salt Ageneins 
of Bengal in the past were producing aimually SS to S8 
lakhs of maunds, the entire demand of the province at 
that time. 

Xadla'g total yeatty mquimiimit k about 90 Itkk 
tons ol wdt, iriwiieMi, ihe prodiM 19 lakli leim tonm 
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Menufeetuie md Sele el huxl Tas on sell h Brlthih 
Jtulm by Q. Ihewlen* IftSft. 

The Asefteiee w«?e divuled into eeverel manufaster- 
hig diatrietiK-Arunya, which were as follows 

Etoouee—1 BeWooo) (Pigha), 2 Behireemootali, 3 
Naranmootahi 4 Ertiaeh, 5 Majuamootah, 6 Baghral. 

TAHLoog-^l Tamtdok, 2 Mahiaadali 8 JeUamootab, 
4 Goomghur, 5 Atmioftoafarf 

24*FaiiGANAe-*-l E^e. 2 Babeerboiig» ate. 
Chittagong-^ Jooldeah, 2 Barehur, ete. 

BALAeoBC—1 ^Eottai, 2 Sartha, 3 XJhenuaa, 4 Eas- 
malang, 6 Paudmalang, 6 A&kura, 7 Churamoni, ft 
Ebamara. , . , 


ft 1k 9k %mdlk* d9i9ak i«WPft ft»st«P4 
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All Aimng was muier the eootroi of a Ptdthtao or 
Mimofaetitriiig Earogah aii4 a Hoodah wa* idaeed 
oiider the immediate diarge of a M^niii, aho wae 
,aWdaM W a liHladar, Ao&ldar, BiuMdal, j^eoni and 
\mam* The Hohuria were nothhia Iml AaaMit 
llirtM* ^ ^ hoodahi. tW oomber the 

ImmM wma 4 hi t^unhik 
fttiaihootah^ ft in Oooaailiar ahd ft In Aitiiiftgftafar. 



The aait-produoiog centra ol the Beoftal 
Salt Company 

At Jeaaore (Khulna) aalt waa mauulaotured in Bai- 
mangal, Sibpur, Rampur, Malai and lamha* Aeeordmi 
to Pargitter, salt manufacture in Jeasora appean to hgTa 
bean given up m Iftftft* 

The capacity of the principal BeofM Afeneiaf ware 
in favourable eeaaona, ae followa: 


Salt ii beiag weighed 

after the raina, of eveiy partiriO of iuM mi gWga and 
after Weeding, uaed to lamove tlie upper layel of the 
aoil. Than ha erected bund ait>u^ aitd beiw*^n 
chattum, to confine in ebb-tide for mvmti deya lha 
aalt^water that entered the field The tod ato ploufthbd 
and puddled by the ooohea and fina% lewatto by a 
*moye* or lump--oruaher drawn by bullocki! and in the 
working aeaaon aalb^water entering the chattura 
repeatedly made the aoil aalhuferouki. 

The fields ware left to the aun for 6/ft daySi by 
which time the aaUne oomponentg of the earth used to 
rise on the mirface and were easily visible to thft prac^ 
tised ^e of the molunighee m the shape of bliatera-^thia 
was called to be the ripening ol the crop. 

Now-ra-daya the coastal villsgero of Conlai 
neither plough their salt farms, nor make the plot plain 
by a ntopa or ladder, They have not yet taken up ^ 
old practice for they do not know what proeedum waa 
followed by their lorefatheiau 


The Anmfft were also, for manufatorto eottve- 
ntoce, subdivided into many ^Eoodahs' or inlependeat 
juriadiottona. There weie ^Hoodaha hi ftdglae, 37 lb 
Tunluk, ft in M-Pargaaaa abd mom than 50 in Cfiiito 
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Afotoh <«, primiito fito) 

The aaliniferous aurmce earth ^ the soil iAtui pfe* 
pared was temped and chaifed in quantitiea mi the 
nearing filter plant fftr hxiviatiDn* The primitive ^fcer 
wae oalto 'mmidah,’ it waa a bit different from to 
conatructioik of to plant, now made at Cmtoi, althottih 
the wmking ptixmph m the same. The present name cutv 
rent in Cen^f kMebari/ The *maidahf wae togm ton 
a ^dabari/ and eto awawtog to Ealnilleii^ deeevtoto 
etopfteed of a efmuto'tod Ml # etog high, H 
eftbito toto m to tot >3A toim «t to 
3 aft f i y i y lA Hi 
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pkumA ft iMxb htm HFydi pm»A ft hoHo# md « wftil 6 cubiti bigb m IM the toofto# ftHegr bft iMiite th 
oftiftboo to eonneet the beilft irith ft receivictf veied. the Northern half of the buiMiOi* 

T;he ihodem 0ter mmxm li cubite high, ^ cubite The panga salt, obtained by boibftg ^ brine wm 


btold (itoliter) 9dA the eanie at ita baee. 



In the to be kept in baekete, which were plft^ on the ride 
(d the choolah (just like what Che^te inaniifftcturen 
do in placing the salt on hurdles attached to the boiling 
pan on a ride) to drive away the water remaining with 
the salt and to dry it. 

The baskets were brought out of the boiling hou^e 
and put on bamboo stands or frames about a cubit high 
and kept for the whole day in sun for final drying. 

After sufiicient quantity of salt had been made it 
was stored in the kbuUa golaha. 

The process of preparing the panga salt, as sum¬ 
marised by the writer, from the description left by Mr. 
Hamilton, was practically the same everywhere, 
but Rai Bahadur D. N. Mukkerji says in his 




bottom of this pit several channels are out to drain off 
the percolated brine to a pipe hole at a point of the wall 
ftad the brine collects in a small pit, 1 cubit lower m 
level, but whose depth is 2 ft. or more. The frame-work 
of the filter is made of date palm leaves, palm leaves, 
bamboo chips or twigs. 

Not very far from Calcutta, near the rivers Piy^ or 
Mactlft, people liadvUte the saline earth, placing it on 
an earthen pot, at whose baee a puncture is made and 
on that hole twigs and leaves are laid, llie pot is kept 
on ft vessel for receiving the brine that drops. In ea^h 
of the esses, water is poured on the saline earth to 
dissolve the salt-etuff eodsting in that earth. 

"After the saline earth is deprived of the saline 
mftttifi, the molunghee takes it out in his hands and 
throws outride, around the *mtidah’ and this refuse 
•srih is used «e manure afterwards and is scattered by 






The land is levelled by a *moye' or 
lump-crusher 

report that kurkutrii or solar salt was made in Chitta¬ 
gong. In 182748 an experimental manufacture of ••all 
by solar heat for consumption in the districts of Chitta¬ 
gong and Bhoolooah, in lieu of Madras salt, was at¬ 
tempted in the ChitUqEong Agency. The experiment was 
eemtinued for five yeo«s (until 188142), when it was 
abandoned as uneconomical. As regards the old practiis 
d salt culture in the district d Noakhali, Mr. Bunoan, 
according to the District Qasetteer, states in his r^rt 
on Bandwip, that down to 1728, salt was manufactured 
there for tht benefit d thfi Cihau^uris, by the lood 
k \ FiMililiii i t" Ifiyjli h1 1 i li iHliii II III W i 1 1 inhabitants; but it became, during Munhid KuU's 

regne. • moDQpo^ of file Nsib ^ fa 

ITBIk the £. I. Co. ereated a monopoly trade m this 
commodity along with betelnut and tobacco but three 
years later monopoly was withdrawn. From 1772 the 
lbs over his *dbaittuf to inoresea its feeundiV s^HP>'odticing areas d fiandwip came under the mmsf 

as a Sdt moduring syetrin d the B. 1 Ca It is found in records that from 

A be^ bonti or «UiMiit«o i^mr" wM morony »»» fa ’T*.£*^?** 



IBB MESBSB&VABmT 

BmdbI. tht TMT liW Mr. Wiattm •fcmdtp-.#!* tbs >odki,»iedn«t m MMuat «t Xk msgirim w*lilr<aaf 

•vwr«i« AimuBl iimcliMtte of «Bii«»)»« » of nnjiii. cli0ft|>]icwt»; tiU iM, tbo aftiiml IftMlQr |ii 

io HaU&i nUber mjpre io Mtmlrarft, 904MO mtk k «dt (of tOmoil 4Sed* IIMMi 

dwip, SE1,000 mds. m Mfuami Bod 60^ mik. m other Ooveromeot abtiidoiMd the tiido |lt illl 

islaod# of the Meghae. Altogether the prodooUon wee enjoyed ky the X ht tdBI widle^.a^w«hi#iOT* 
over 3 lekhe of md8.*^-~Z>tftr^e Cltoteeuer of KoakhoU. free hut eubjeet 1|0 Mthiee dutSHHifhleh hitw 1*^ 
AH the Ageaeiee worked up to about 1835, after Atahle ae it eould mot eomp^ It# 

whioh in 1833, the Jeasore Ageney stopped workmg and Cheshire salt, 

in 1848, the 244’argana8 Agency was closed for In 1887 looal ^miOiidhottiEre mui {wohlhiMflllM 
increase in expenses and falling in profit. The ChitU- the cost of prodoolion Wm h^eir than m fimi 
gong i^ency was suspended in 1852. The other two prise of the imported Salt Ouiil8 ^ the od the 

agencies at Hidglee and Tamluk were abolished in 1833. brine supply, the lack of M Aeturil diMMlMiM* 
Foreign salt first imposed in 1818 gradually ousted 


THE ASTRONOMER-HOYAL AND GREENWICH OBffil»VATXIilSr 

Bt ALAN HUNTER 


Obbat Britain has had an Astronomer'Royal (and a 0own the Thames to Oremnridh tboor tMMlIMtfM 

Royal Observatory for him to work in) for the best wood from an old gatohoOss iA the ThM of Lmon, 
part of 300 years—ever since, as a martime nation, our as well as iron and lead from Tfilmiy Fort. Flrt of the 
sailors first felt an urgent need to find their exact cost was defrayed by sefilng some gunpowder that had 
position at sea. been spoilt. 

One of the most important functions of the When King Charies and his advisers built dbwr 

Astronomer-Royal is still what it was in the days of observatory at Greenwich, they little realised that 
King Charles II—who, in the Charter he drew up in London would spread to tnis little villaie, end that 
1375. called upon the newly created official stargarcr modem industrial developments Would hami^ seoutate 
to '‘find the so^much desired longitude at sea, for the astronomical observation. Although. Qveenwic& trill 
perfecting of the art of navigation.** always be the home of modem astronomy, plter the 

• And so the history of the 
Astronomer-Royal is nothing 
more nor less than the history of 
Britain*8 ever-expanding naviga¬ 
tion of the world. 

The theory of finding a shipt 
position by the moon and the 
stars had,* of course, been well 
understood for thousands of years. 

The trouble was that this theory 
eould not be put to practical use 
because the position of wh&t 
might be called the guiding lights 
of the firmament could not be 
accurately plotted. 

It was to compile this “stellar 
time-table” that the first Astro- 
nomer-Royal was appointed. 

The honour fell to a young 
scientist, the 28-year-old Rev. 

John Flamsteed, and his name is 
perpetuated in the name of the 
Astronomer-Royal*8 official resi-' 
denoe near the Observatoiy— 

Flampteed House, Greenwich, 

Greenwich—now a crowded part 
of London—was In those days a 
Th^easide hamlet in the coan- 
try that then surrounded the capital war the obeervatoiy is to be moved to a more it^hle 

It was the great architeet of St. Paulk Oathedml— site outakJe London whore the air is dearer and wfsne 
Sir Christi^her Wren himself—who recommended the the obcervatoryk delicate instruments not bo 
King to build the Observatoiy at Greenwich. Otherwise, affected by die electrical fields of I^mdenk modem 
it might well have been put up in one of central Lon- industries. 

donk great parks—Hyde Park. Ibe first imonotiier-Royal took up his woik in the 

It so happened that the <3rown owned g small newly Wit Observalbry in July, IffitMust a year altar 
buildinf on a hill at Greenwlob-*m»d .R Waa in the the foundation stone had besn laid. ; ^ 

course of a yeac* that hem OlMry«t0gr.gsnr ^ JIasMtoid was the riiht man ICr the Job,^ He kopr 



Greenwich Obeervatoiy, widi the great dome which bouses the astro¬ 
nomical tdesoopes, was founded in 1375 and eompteted in 1808 
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T^ ^ler^iOr of tfie dome at Greenwich Obser- 
vihbiy. An nieiataiit m altgaing the giant teles- 
oope for obaattatioaa 

\ 

Ibrtohtei too, ibat Vtamsteed was an expert 
nieoMf^ «A^u|b he wae prorided with an 
vatwtf^ Jimelf to equip it with inatmnient*— 
eotm m ^ieh ^ Oii^ himseit. 

In next ilfeara or eo, Hanwteed painstakingly 
mail ih Itrker thin 90|00 obeervaiions-^ alone re* 
VMil li^ke cl the heavenly bodiet then in use* 
flmateod nhivided the great Sir Imao Newton wi^h 
mu&'hf Ifte daiA that led to chaoovety of the Law 
of C^vita^ton. 

j^amateedh eneeeeior. Balh^« pemtaded Newton iP 
pnpkl till imw*'*h^pk*\ wM mi^t otherwiM 
imwjtMyNih m 1l#it of day* 

mM |M«^ beoitne the eneohd AatrOnonxer^Boi^a), 
in fPlh htt lid m eNMiud^ hb Gheervatory endmly. 
Flpb^ IdM Ml ooio widb br rld^ lemoved 

wit OlWitl b popnlarly remembered 
for what might |« ealhd Coniet Be prldieted the 
retnm of the emoet fhat has ever einoe mm known aa 
Bailey*! GOmet^t^oeihip! the lest known comet in the 
litntmient. 

Bnt BldieyMf WtWtt ii W«e eild when young: **If 
aWr wen liiplieed Ik the glOhe he won|d Ml it our 
giver m wM'|e b|«n k lir greater wmk thin 
the jpdietion of a eOmM btiirm 
. ^ |ps wii nothing lem then the weirveiiett of the 
mi^tlMgg^an «n^ ^ ^ 

, i^boeei^ AoMkOin^ imina% Wied the 

4NPMM (!• Wt '•MPU wllMnHNMInf ww- MM *M 

M ‘ * 


tttM Ite «i|^ CI«M, «W 1 M«M Uw 

fwt of nOv%ation* « 

Ma!kelyne% greateet wmk wae hie BaOtW 
A ppapaft , But almost at important was bii deehOwa an » 
do the one thing thoee before him had been eO te|netm 
to do aa to pubHah regular bte of obaervatioa!. 

It was in Madce]yne*a time that an Bn glie h m an 
named Bamson won an award of ISO/XIO for lb Time 
Keeper, a ehronometer that would keep perfeot time at 
sea. 

The Royal Observatory iteelf is, of ooUiee, the hew 
of what's now known all over the world as Greenwich 
Mean Time. 

Through Greenwich runs what, by international 
consent in 1883, is known as Longitucte Nought—the 
fundamental line by which distances cast and west are 
measured, just as distances north and south are measured 
from that other imaginary line, the Equator. 

The modem world’s system of time—aones of time, 
that is,—are all related to the fundamental or Mean 
Time of Greenwich. 

In 1880, Greenwich Mean Time was first made 
legal time in Britain and in more recent years the 
B. B. C> has vastly extended the time service with its 
world'Wide broadcasts of the six pips. 

The mechamsm that broadeasts these famous pips 
is directly connected' with the clocks at Greenwich, 
where the present Astronomer-Royal, Sir Harold Spencer 
Jones, had done a great deal of work to improve the 
already high standard of accuracy. 


Tbe Astrbt»tot^Royab IMur Barald Ipebesf < 
Seim, f£(i,p who has M bis mm bM tW 

M BMd Is in astmunter a fownldibls M 
of nuhliMilWb Be bs been at 

Gfwwtob M M yaatai ncuM bM 

the -i^fii iig f i aP|W | f . ||g 
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im tii« «r tti« 

mmed Pf te ^simm $mtk Hio ««rlk pb md thi'fiimft iHi* 

fiiiMt^m«of6(tl milt of in astmoWr ii It Iim hbm 

the Stm*r '•S*^ Iwct tNe h iiwft Ip# 

The ritua, lie foiuuli w*« ^dJMfXIO mute tma m that ludle the mm nm imbiy thit hm 

eeiih* wii|i what aetroaomeni oaU a degree of mioertamfy ol ate aele^ to the temotelilim of 

of some to ,000 * Britain's Jong aad i||uetelO|ii Iiae of Aatioxioximn^Blo^ 

It Waa for this ^atk that our pieeeat Aetroaomer- Oharlre 1% teiHi hitter ttem he Icoew-^d, «$ a 
Boyal earned the coveted goM medal of the Boyil King who alwajw took a Jceio httercet m icaetifie^ 
Aitronomical So^tar, the he to the erueHy mdime m^fkbg: never aiid % 

This achievement eerm to remind ns that, foolish thing and never dW a Wise one.** 
throughout the long history of the Boyal Observatory, 


POLITICAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN mmAL AND CHINA 

{Tramlated fr<m Chimse Recorda) 

By Prof. SUJITKUMAR MUKHOPABHYAYA ako P« 0F. HSIAO LINO WU, 
Cheem-^Bhavam, Viam^Bharati 


[In Chinese literature, we find mai^ records of political 
intercourse between !^ngal and China, which took 
place during 1400-38 A.D. In these records, we find 
descriptions of Bengal, of its social customs, its public 
life, its native productions—trade, wealth etc. 

As those political officers who came from China, 
stayed only for a short time, and put up amongst high 
officials (who were Mohammedans), their descriptions 
of the social customs and public life of Beng^ are not 
(ftiite correct; nay, sometimes they are amusing; from 
fiieae, however, we get glimpses of i^ngal of the 15th 
century. Moreover, we find new materials for the history 
of ^ngal. 

A similar record was translated fifty ysars ago, by 
George Phillips, who published it in the Journal of the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society, 1806, pp, M50-33.1 

Bengal is about 7,(XX) U (2333 1/3 miles) away from 
Kikobar and is situated norUi-west of it. It is also called 
Eastern India. It has got quite a large area. 

If one starts from Sumatra, one has to go first 
towards ''C^p-hill’* (Pulo Weh) snd Nikobar m then 
in a north-westerly direction. H the wind is favourable, 
thmi within twenty days, one arrives at Chittagong. 
From Chittegor«, sailing in a small boat and ^r 
travelling 1662/3 miles, one roaches Bonarga^* Yhte 
port-town is surrounded with walls and loitified with 
ditches. It is a big town with streets and markets. 

After passing twenty stations from this tpwn, one 
roaches PhMua (in Malda), the Capital of Bengal. This 
city with its suburBi is gmnd and magnlBoeiit, The 
King has got a white*wa^ed palaoe, large In ifise, and 
xeotiiiigular in shape. It is divi<|id into ntiM seohloQs sod 
has got three gates. The pillars in the biiii#ogs are 
j^ted with brass and decorated with eOiravingi of 
iowem and anlmsk 

The crown and the dress cf the hmc as well as the 
eSpB and the Clothes of the hli^r ^oial% are in 
Mohammedan sjtyle* * 

All are Mumms. Their manrlage and funeral cere- 
mcniee are Observed in eecordanee adth the Moham- 
hieib fftes. 

the people of Bengal m rich, honest a^ geoerooi. 
jire w^^aicttuidiBed with commerce, Th^ shave 
mAt hnir and put on n white weban on their heads. 
fkbsr wear a teng gown mm ron^ coiiar, Wsap the 

on ieamer an n o a w comsi nave a pwHMii gnot of piateu 
tema #teir IM: woap slwb fiup^te on w 

#|p6^.pikii df fibs ho# And mip tew mwnr pm with 


coloured clothes, made pf cotton or riuL They put 
golden earrings with precious stones in their ears and 
precious necklaoes roim their necks. They put golden 
braoelete and anklets on their hands and feet and rings 
on their fingeta and toea . 

The chmste of Bengal is constantly hot. The 
Calendar current there it of twelve months without any 
intercalary month (tnalcmos). There the hl^heit 
punishment to an accused is only transportatioiL AH 
officials have their despatch-seals. The oommanoer of 
the army is called 0masa&W, 

There are physicians, astrologers, astronomers, and 
all kinds of artisans. 

Everything is available in the market. The langufigo 
of Bengal is Bengali. People are also well-versed in 
Persian. Musicians are call^ kfn hsiao Uo} $u kt Mi 

(. aurcHrvayakijtJ). Early in the rnmnungy in Ihe 

houses of rich and high class people, they music. 
One of them beats a small drum, the other hehte a pig 
ose^ while another plays on a niite. 'Hie thne-bestix^ 
begms slowly and afterwards becomes rapid. When It is 
finished, the musicians are given food and driukk as weU 

as tanko <nipee) by the owner of the house. 

BengaleiM usually entertain mieste with pom. 
During featte, they engage music-girte to entertain ^e 
gueste by singing and dancing. The dress of the muic- 
giris, on the part Of their bo«iy, is made of a fi|^t 
red coloured moth with derignsy Over the lower part 
they put on a,coloured silk gm. Bound the neck, vm 
put on neckteces, mode of precious stoneb, suiffi as coral, 
amber, pearfs, with various colours (ht. five colours). 
On the write, they Imt on braeetete, made of preeimw 
stones d red end green colour. . 

The Bengalees are accustomed to have tigeis* play. 
The player the tiger with an iron chain and urate 
At the time m P ^4 we chain hi removed. The tiger 
equate and wejte. fbe man undtesses himself, in order 
to fight with the tiger^ the tiger then roars and itets 
excited. Then they fignt with ea<di Other, the man 
sometimes puts fits arm Into the mouth ol the tiger, 
when the play te oyer, the figer lies down on the 
groopd. The family that enjoys the play, teeds the tiger 
with ilteh and te^es fimko to the pli^. 

There aif two Mmte of excbimgee to BemSl. One 
h a silver eA which is called the othte te omIp 
teitel which Is known ws tori. The wmito of the sfivcr 

asasopgsi aeeofnmig m w$ aw w ns i n aeageniiMmmt. m 

<ttc iMii «ni ™ tmustimm m 





ffSOt MOOSSEQf BSHEWt VOR KABCB> IMI* 


iMw^^ tlm irate «f te gtebtU In ootited by sit vntetly bs te ite 9ifr,«t 

te ompeiw Tiifig4<», te ibird ain»«ror t| te ilhki 
lilt dkkd tR«riteMliat <fef teMPd it eotloo tad lUk* dynatly, kte QJttuddia (Alam $»&) teni m 
TImi toil it tuitablo for *1} Modi (Hi., five IdSda) of ««mJw to China. In the fith yew {U„ after teat yeaa^ 


Thtre m fm Idbd* of wine k Be&fai. One it made 
ftoiW Ooeo^t, tliO other from rice, another from 
OKmhlAho CfiMlte Latifolk) and the fourth one from 
tMtim rioitt 

ak ik blade of doth in Bengal. The first 
fi called |»e^'o (baf?). It is two feet broad and 
|aty*w feel long. It it white, fine and evenly made. 
The iteond one Is yellow (or red?) in colour. It is 
^lled men cho H fmanfwfha). It is four feet broad and 
mW feet long. It is doeely woven and is very strong. 
Ibe third one is a gause^cloth, named tha m va iu 
It is five feet broad and thirty feet long. 
Its ^ape ie similar to the Ohineee ^raw plain gause* 
(MsnV p» lo). The fourth one ie a crape called hatn pen 
th*% to If (pamh tolto, cA'intT), It is three feet broad 
and siaty^ feet loag. The doth for drenine the head 
(turban doth) is similar to nhree shuttles’* (tan swo). 
It is called tha t«r (jutar or di'utcr). It ie two and half 
fleet broad and forty feet long. The Chinese to to mien 
se called fnol mol in Bengal. It is four feet broad and 
twenty f«^ long. Cn the reverse side of it there are 
naps which are half an inch long. 

In Benoat there are pearls, corals, crystals, come- 
hans. king^fiflhers* feathers, plhnty of bananas, pine¬ 
apples, pomegranates, tamarinds (?) (lit,, sour-seeds), 
sugar-canes, plenty of curds (or butter), plenty of 
gourds, eucumbere, melons, onions, gingem, mustards, 
brinjsls. garlics. 

CUamefs are also to be found there. There are papers 
made from the harV of mulberry trees. There is a tree 
with slender branchee and green leaves which spread 
fhemwlves in the morning and dose at night. It is like 
the Cnmese "nfght-doeing’* trees. Its fniite are h*ke 
phima. It ia ealled etnto {omtolci). It is used for ouriim 
eonstlpetion (or purginsK 

Cto the day when they received our emperor’s 
manaate more than a thousand armed troops on horse 
were amembled. They wm posted on the left and right 
stdes of the long versndsh. Gigantic figures with diin- 
ing armours, holding double-edged swords and bow and 
arrows, ^re m attendance. Hundred umbrellas made of 
peaooofci-featbers were put over the terrace of the palace. 
Them wrye tiwpf ^ a hundred elephants in the 
ajidjcnce hall ^e king sat on a throne, decorated with 
* Tweeious stones. He had a eword 

On ma fan. Two men holding silver staffs in their hands, 
were Ifsdmg tie. Hverv five steps, tbev shouted (a 
whgsn). 2[hen we came to the central place, they 
stopped* To«P two men holding golden sts^ in their 
hands were to lead us. We proceeded iust as before. 
The king solemnlv end Pplitelv sahrted (putting the 
hand m the forehead) snd received the imperial man- 
dsto. when the ambassedor read out the list of gifts a 
egypel ^Win yhrwtd im the audh^^ hall, to entertain ' 
Jttip wffh a There were different dishes of goats’ , 
fkyh snd beef, ftotot drinlai of different Idnds, some 
with roee tote t»d others with various kinds of i 
perfumes. Were to the mwty. < 

__binge of tesgal not send ambsesa dors j 

r~rv—. ^ 

toU/Slifc*. ! 

fwy (ChiBwe <mm) iMifct <>— Mftt; ten «IOw, imeiii ( 
mtm ^ ba»ci tm «Mi xm 3 

* A OMbm fart % wSuli.l jwAM IBndM). t 
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i (lit. to give a feast and a place for rest) him thwe wnnn- 
\ ly. In the twelfth year of the same Chinese emperor (in 
1 1414 A.D.) King Giasuddin sent his minister Fa ^ 
(Bi^azid?) and aome others with gilti (lit., tevenue) 
t of Ch’i-lin f.a., giraffe, and other things. Also In 1489 
I A.D., in the time of emperor Cheng Tong, frifts Were 

* Bengal. Thin gold-plates wife usea for the 
I omoiai letters and for the list of presentation. The gifti 
[ were horses, saddles of horses, silver and gold ornaments, 
. unwrought gold, furnitures made of oat’aeye gems, 
I white porcelain, with designs of blue flowers, tk fm la 
. (shawl), oh to (kapu?), he to tof (?), extremely white 

• muslin—mwlmof, ciystalliaed sugar, head of crane,* hom 
f of rhinoceros, peacock-feathers, parrots, frankincense, 

[ musk, manufactured incense, gray-inoenae, hemp, 

[ catechu, violet glue, gamboge, ebony wood, sapon 
. wood peppers. 

\ Bengal is indeed a rich and generous country, l^k 
. at the gifts given to the Chinese ambassadors. A golden 
helmet, a golden belt with a pot and bottle in it all 
golden, were presented to the chief ambassador. A silver 
helmet, a silver belt with a pot and bottle in it all silver, 

. were given to the assistant ambassador. The interpreter 
, (who WM also a CJhmese) was given the gifts of a golden 
, bell and a long robe made of fine silk. Soldiers were 
’ given silver coins 

If Bengal were not a rich and generous country, 
how could it do so ? ^ 

2. Ibem is something wrong here. Regarding the 
dates of political intercourse between these two coun- 
-nes Bengal and China), we have got very 
l^thyntie records in the history of the Ming dynasty. 
We have translated such a record. We Quote below a 
passage from it 

k the sixth year of the emperor Yung-lo (t.e., 1408 
A^.) king Gi^ddin of Bengal sent an ambaie^or to 
China with tnbutes of native products. The Chinese 
emperor entertained him with feasts and gave bhn 
presents of various things. In the 7th year ofthe same 
empertv (m 1400 A.D.) an ambassador of Bengal came 
Mm. Me was accompanied by 280 ofliceji, Just at that 
time, the emperor Yung-lo was eager to establish lela- 
tions with formgn countries. He presented them with 
many thmga From this time every year ambassadors 
fnim Bengal came to pay tributes. In the tenth year 
rf thw emperor (in 1412) before tiie imbMoiKior of 
te the ^pital) the emperor sent ^oers 
to ^en C^g (war Yang43hoi| to retofve him with 
leasto etc. When all such arnuuNHents were ready, the 
ambamador ^ounp^ the death of thehr king (U, 
Giasuddin Ajam Sah). The emperor sent an omcer to 
Bengal to offer the last ^erintn to the dead, as well as 
to emoato the prinw Baftoddin. In the 12lh year of 
A.D.) the second king (is,, Baif- 
uddin) swt m ambassador with an ofiy^ letter, eg- 

Tiie nesrt year the emperor* sent Hon Bnaa. as an 
antejadw to Bimga! wito an iteial tetter, aa w^l as 
pmmmts. ^e king, tim Qtteen. a^ te mgb officiate 
aa received prints. In the thte year of the emperoS 
^eng Tm^ (m m Samsuddin 

tong of Bengal) Bengal again paid trteteS 
of Ch^lin (Girtffe) to the Cfiitoeae eoiperor. Tba wasl 
yoar titeles esnte ftm Baum site thal ISy 
came no aaesra^ # 

»«wad w UMiitpcfaM. 






imAL air<»£raii 

Bt BBIOinCBIU BOSS, mj^, ms. 


Tsv movwent masM hyt^tm origii»tod flntly la 
Ameriea. It» lottnw Mr. GMI^ Been hee narrated Un 
onsin of tJn laoveineiit in a fascinate autobiography, 
A Mind That f'omd JiMlf. Mr. Been, who nrae hitnself 
a victim of a Mveie type of mental aiekneaa, vividly 
portrayi hia mental eon^Uon during the illnen in thia 
and dudoap the nature of treatment meted out to 
patienti in mmtal hoepitale at that time. Want of 
ajrmpathy, irhicb he felt so keenly as a patimt in aUnjst 
every person who .name to take oare of thie mentiuly 
aiok, moved him moat. On his recovery, therefore, he 
was the most ardent and impatient worker to brng 
about a l^gienic refbrm, from the mental standpoint, 
in the conations of the American asylums and hospitals 
for mental patients. Hie efforts succeeded in founding 
the Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene in Now 
Haven on May 6, 1908. Mr. Adolph Meyers christened 
this young movement with the term Mental Hygiene. 
At the outset the movement had only two objeotivei i 

(i) Improvement in the condiUon of patients in 
mental hospitals. 

(ii) Improvement in the technique of treatment for 
the insane, epileptics and mentally defectives. 

The mental hygiene movement gradually fou.‘»d 
worldwide encouragement. In its course of growth *t 
developed into a great applied science and came to 
include a wide range of social and individual aspects of 
human life, vit, 

(a) Study of psychopathic criminals and prevention 
of crime. 

(b) Study of the pathology of mental disorders and 
the prevention of mental disorders. 

(c) Mental welfare clinics for (i) Child guidanco, 
(ii) College students, (iii) Industrial workers, <iv) 
General public, and (v) Parents’ guidance. 

(d) Training of physicians, nurses, attendants, social 
workers and teachers. 

This movement spread to India in about 20 years* 
time. 

The Indian Association for Mental Hygiene was 
founded in Simla in August 23,1928, mainly through the 
efforts of Captain H. Stedman, M.C* Lieut.-Coiooel 
Owen Berkeley-HiU was its ffrst President. The A3s> 
oiation was affiliated with the National Couhcil for 
Mental Hygiene, Great BriUda, The obieots of the 
Aasoeiation, as stated in the Memorandum, were : 

(a) To encourage the study of the mmitai health 
of the oommuttity with a view to (i) teoufvim thoM 
factors which militate against good tmaitsl health, (ii) 
combating the prevailli^ ignoranee regarding menial 
disorders, and (iff) improving the psychological environ* 
ment of both ehildren and faults. 

Cb) We propose to employ ourselves and what 
funds we raise in the ftdlowing wsqw i (i> holding of 
meetingB in older to afford an opportunity for the eao' 
ehtoge of ideas, (ii) the rsadtng of papers by m^nbew, 
or fay etperts in any btaQ4t of tnental hj^dene, <iii> 
propaganda work fay tugint the needs lor the estabffdi- 
iheiit of sheeial Mes hnd tW protlsion of faeffides 
for remedial meaeuree lor ehffdreft and adidts of 
Wkal meniaity, (i^) the pradnM lomhtion, as funds 

peiihli, of n oeatiid ^nahr 
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whaievar they are shnated, (v) the m 

eiroumstances petmit, of pcphlar leotitias to the 
poblio to be given under the auspiees <d the AsKsffation, 
either by members or ly aaperti whose assistance can 
be obtained. f 

The pioneers Of thii moveloaent in India were, all 
Europeans although subsequently many Indians joined 
it. The Association had a abort but very dMuguiahid 
period of Its progress towards the rsaliaati^ 

of its objects was lair and Btea<^. lUkm mtmtfas after 
its formation, it began publishing a quarterly BuUntIn 
from Simla. Captain Stidman was its ffrat editor. This 
Bulletin was richly contributed to by eminent woikers 
in the field of psychiatry and social psychology in India, 

In 1939 Lieut.-€olonel Berkeley*HiU toA over 
responsibilities of editing and publishing the bult4% 
from Captain Stedman. In March 1932 sub»commiiteri 
under the Association existed in the following places; 
I)elhi, Simla, Lahore, Calcutta, Southern India and 
(Ceylon. The Calcutta Committee became an indepen¬ 
dent branch under the presidentship of Sir George Ban* 
kin, the then Chief Justice of Bengal, in 1931. On the let 
May 1933 a psychiatric Clinic was opened at Carmichael 
Medical College Hospital, Belgachia, under the patron¬ 
age of the Calcutta Sub-Committee and under the 
guidance of Dr. G. Bose. 

So far the progress of the Association was really 
gratifying. Unfortunately from the beginning of 19^ 
we find the editor soundipg warning notes. In the 
bulletin of 1st March 1988 h^ comments, ‘’During IM 
no reports were received from any sub-commiti^e 
throughout India. This is disappointing.” In spite of the 
repeated appeals by the editor, the response from the 
different sub-committees and members did not improve. 
In July 1989 the editorship of the bulleUn was taken 
over from Lt.-Ck)l. Owen Berkeley-Hill by Dr. Banarri 
Das, Superintendent, Mental Hospital, Agm. In Ootfiber 
1087, he writes, "The editor regrets to say he received 
practically no response to his appeal for the renewal M 
subsoription (a sum of Us. 2, oply) of old members and 
for the enrolment of new member^ It will be a real 
pity if it is allowed to die out from apathy just when 
the whole country is pulsating with, a new suige cd 
enthusiasm lor progreai in an directions.*’ 

The last appeal also fen flai A vestige of (his 
humanitarian movement however, still persists in the 
psychiatric elnffe at Oarmirimel Medical CoffegS Hos¬ 
pital, Belgachim Thhi clime in its humble way has been 
doing Valuable ,Work in the field of mental hygiene for 
the laet 11 yearn. It opens on Tuesday ai^ Thuiaday 
of every week from $ to 10 am. Beeidles diagnoaie and 
treatment rim clinic also provides for the training of 
medffml practifflmiers and rimical lectures lor advanced 
medical students and post-graduatc students of psycho¬ 
logy are held rcgulariy. 

Althoufh the general movement as started by 
Captain Stedman closed down, still there Wm Other 
workers whose persistent efforts would not die out to 
ess^. On^ of tern, Mr. (^rija Bhmwn Mukherji# 
founder of Hm Bodhsna iamlly, Is sHll eariyh^ on his 
special Om the 1st of Inly 1033 tbs Bodhtga 
NBmten or the home lor the leeble-«Mod was stlHrtsd* 
U htm ^ sttiieittdMnynidllhgii 
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r ibi iad tlii mMm wmlkaat in Mnuupr am w^ii 
tkm l9> bowfvtr, ftc ft iw p oda ito lot about M 
U idtiuti impiii of both mam, irreipecUve of 
mAa» mmd or natkoaiitg^. Bnouines for adimiium btve 
mtiOM imsa diffomt lUrovmeM of India. Tbe nte of tbia 
liitiUiMilrla ibOrgm in tba dudnot of Midnapo^e. 
S^a HilM P«o Mtdor xnade a sift of about 80 
aotmi of faad for eatabbabing tbia home to tbe 
anlbofitloa of Bodliiana Kibotan* 

'X%ii0 la another ioatituti^ for feeble-minded 
fibMoo at Itomamig. European and Anglo-Indiaa 
alMon 01# are admitted^ There la aecommodation lor 
nboOt Id puotti* It b manasad Miaa Silvia de Laplace. 
It ilao reoeivei Govemaeat aid. 

The Oral mental indoor institution to be started in 
Bimgal ia the *'bfental Hospital/' It was started in 1831 
In Caleutta. Ilie mala department of tlie hoapital ’ivaa 
^lad to blanbundtt in Hooghly district in 1040, wh»'re 
Meaari Soomimull Kagarmull made over to the 
pltal anthoritiea a ipaoioua garden house with extensive 
oompound aa a gift. The hospital also has a female 
department and obaervation ward in Calcutta. It re- 
oolvea grants from both the Corporation of Calcutta 
and the Qovemment of Bengal. The existing aecom* 
modatta is for about 00 patienta, 

In tbe year 1040 Indian Payohoanalytioal Society 
started under its auspices Lumbini Park Mental Hos¬ 
pital with only three beds. The institution has Imspa 
very popular and at present it can accommodate 05 
mental patients. It has an outdoor section also where 
patients receive advice free of charge. An importa''A 
feature of this institution is that it aims at the traimng 
of technical personnel and the providing of facilities 
for research, tlnfortunately it receives no support either 
from the Qovemment of Bengal or from the Corpora¬ 
tion df Calcutta by way of grants. It is registered under 
tbe Boeiataes' Act of 1881 and aims at making, as many 
beds as poasibls, free as soon as funds permit. Up to 
now H baa not received any donation big enough to 
edible it to have free beds for deserving patiente. It 
pmetieaUy depends entirely on the charges realised 
fmwi the pi#ente for its maintenance. Consequently t}*a 
idnogee w treatment are high and beyond the reach of 
many* Mental dieeasee often require prolonged institu- 
tienill lre»lm«nt. So for even ordinary middle oUss 
not to Bpeak of the poorer mosms this form of 
teesMent te beyond their means. Lumbini Hospital is 
fortumde however In one reflect at least that $ta 
teebnioal staff oonwets of many experts who render 
Ibeir anrvaoei praetioaBy in honoraiy oapaoity. The 
teporte of this honiiital am xegulerly published in the 
Intematboat Journal of Rwebmab^. 

Beeidei tbaas two hospitals Bengal has also at least 
two mete mental hospitals run on Ayumdic lines of 
trwNtnMML Them are ahm outdoor dinlos for mental 
^beasee at the Oaletdta biedioid CoUege Hospital and 
Swml^nath Bandit $l«wfdtsl nmintained hy Govern¬ 
ment. There fe shw an OsWdpor for mental patients in 
Madiee. The AMNW*IMiQn of the Dmiertment of 
Odeuttn Ubivewity. aleo oxeeeines and 
tdM free advhie to bemona peeaebthii Ibemselvea for 
meidnl almoimalltles, m ^ Ibwb the Deportment td 
of Onleiitaa to organwe 

ednMilpM^ In the Healtb IbtbBsItlone held im* 
mis%#the Indian Wa etah need 

tet’Ottita itid^eieeili, linm tbs iwibBe and 

eeejsiapbidsd weesdB towaw^b waemdneiii Bbi esebbd "healMb 


instihition for training peyohiawie social wmheii and 
a child guidaiiee dinio managed by Sir Dom^ Tata 
Foundation. In Bombay under the able guioanoe cl 
Dr. K R. Masani the Indian Council of htentd 
Hygiene has recently been started. Among its idma and 
objects it mentions the followinf: 

(I) Conservation and promotion c| meatnl health 
among the public. 

C2) PrevenUon and treatment of manta} and 
nervous diseases and the early and sdent^ trealpifnt 
of these diseases as also of the less woH^tp^ed 
character and personality maladjustments. 

The Bombay University is the only Univerdly m 
India that has a diploma course in iVcbch^cal 
Medicine. Calcutta University is also alert to the **ur- 
rent trends. It is at present considering a acliome for 
instituting a D.P.M. course and it is expect that 
the scheme to train technical personnel in the fields of 
Psychiatiy will soon be given effect to. The latter scheme 
proposes to train (i) Teachers for the mentally defi¬ 
cients, (ii) Psychiatric social workers, (iii) IndustrAl 
Psychologists. 

Training will be conducted by the Applied Section of 
the Department of Psychology. 

Mental Health Susvet 

According to competent authorities, the incidence of 
mental diseases is comparable only to the total incidences 
(rf all the bodily diseases taken together. The actial 
number for India figures something like 1,600,000 for 
cases requiring institutional treatment alone. In con¬ 
trast with this fi^re the total accommodation for 
tal patients existing in the whole of India numbers only 
beds for Government institutions only. There are 
16 mental hospitals in British India, excluding Burma, 
managed by the Government, distributed in the fol¬ 
lowing way: 

province To^al ocoommodatiin 

Assam .. 1 74g 

Bengal .. Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 2 I7gl 

Bombay and Sind 6 

C.P. ..1 618 

Madras .. 8 2920 

Pualsb ' .. 1 1290 

U*P. ..8 1686 

16 UaT" 

It will thus be seen In Bwigsl, wham the iMim- 
ber of mental patiwits l« the Iwgpsifc, ibe laoUitias ler 
their instituticnial treatment are jwiatleelly idl In la^a 
the consotouaness of the public ci the neeesri^ for 
mental sanitation is aknnhii# poor. The misery and 
mflering consequent on this beehwevdness is spieling 
but pun of ^ miseiy is pftruntible iml euiw^ Un- 
lorbmately our general seonouiic bai^pRwrdneai usuaBy 
madka the importance eff all wmeifie problems but it 
would be dangerous to let that happen in the field ef 
mental health, too, for an bidefinitn period. Some efforie 
at least have been made lor miti^ag our suffering 
fmm ^ djaeases of om body .in % dlffemiit genprsi 
hospitals for the treejtmfl# Ot medieal and aufgleal 
fdleetioim Them am al» epwdel tMWfdteJa lor tubei^ 
eUkoHL tveniBal diseasss* ohsfeliieil atvuaiinflilliffiriT 
«MH Id Bwwri tnt ^ttlMOrilit Om wOiM i m t A 

lof lipiidvwe^ of' 
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(or the protttatioA oi owtei lietlth we tuMie. We tmeleue ioetitutiODe for the treetiAeftt of 
know we aie Ottodioapiw^^ md lesiateUve daenaeB, by meking erreog^oaeiite for the treimbi oi 

dilfiouitjei will stood oo t|i« woy of our efforts opart teobmoai' peiockimei ood lor resiHUKib toe 

from the lesditaace of m igoonmt moMy sUU we d^eient aspoots of metal diseases eo tuot when the 
do nmth useful work and prepare the ground lor our problem of ffnsafie is folvedt these ean be wbitbai^ 
future social and individual happinem by start ug expanded to meet our mttk^ needs ade^ttlUtely« 

AGRidjLTURAL PLANNING AND DISSEMINAllON OF KNOWLEDGE 
TO THE CULTIVATOBS 

Bt S. DATTA^ o^e. (London), 


Principal, Rajskaki College md Adminmlrative 

These are the days of planning. Ever since the news of 
the bewiidetmg success oi Kusauan piantung systems 
spread lar and wide every countiy in the world has been 
speaking ol long and short teim plans. One such is the ro» 
ceniiy pubiislied plan lor the improvement of agheuiture 
in Inaia by a special committee of the i.C.A.li., whiih 
aims at a Capital expenditure of Rs. IjOOO crores at 
pre-war rates and a recurring expenditure of Hs. 2U crores 
annually. Weil and good! if all that money could De 
reieaaed for the improvement of agriculture, thci 
however the money may be mis-spent, some Bub8tant.al 
impiovement is bound to follow. 

Oi this big sum, it is not known how much will fall 
to Bengal s lot, but as Bengal is one of the ma'or 
provinces of India, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
a tenth part of this sum, i.o., 100 crores as Capital and 
Skerores annually—will be spent for Bengii. In whatevar 
form the expert committee may decide to spend thi.^ 
money—whether by making liberal grants to the 
University Piofcssors for their ‘iundamental’ researches, 
or on Experts’ at Regional or Provincial Research 
Stations—lor solution of special problems, there is no 
comment to offer. The object of the present article is, 
to lay stress upon tlie expenditure of a modest sum of 
1 crore and 20 lacs recumng (ie., l/lOOth of 
Bengal's quota) for the following purpose, which in my 
opinion is the most urgent step required for the educa¬ 
tion of the cultivator in agricultural methoiU on 
scientific lines, without which there will hardly be any 
practical development of improvement of crop produc¬ 
tion. 

It is well-known, and the special committee itself 
hu mcognised it that there are big gaps between 
scientific knowledge and its dissemination. This is 
particularly so with the cultivators in India, who $*e 
uneducated, unreceptive, conservative in mental outlook 
and extremely suspicious due to ignoianco- Every 
province has its department of agriculture; however 
lasily the department may have spent their times, it 
Is not untrue that they have made many impirovcmenH 
of vanoue seeds, achieved much success in their district 
demonstration^ farms. But how much benefit has the 
cultivator derived out of these improvements? Vjfy 
Utile. Why ? Because, the method, of dissemination of 
knowledge has been extremely faulty. Because, the 
method has not taken ihto consideratiQii the peculiar 
psydiology of the Indian, particularly Bengali, culti¬ 
vator. B^itherto the methdd in Bengal has been somewhat 
Idee this 

L Eor the dtsseminarion of k&b#ledge In eaih 
distriet of Bengal there are on average about Jfive agri'' 
eulinral demoBstratora who am given, ehaige iff one 
Union Bbitd fotm ff i n d ibrat AMnbMtinNiHi eenirai 

ft 
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selected at random. The Union Board farm belongs to 
an oidinury cuiuvator but he is muhe lo wo|‘k uaa«r 
a cropping sencme lain down by the Pistnet Agn^ 
cuituiai uiucer and works hke a seed muitipUcai on 
centre. A uemonsuation Centre has no such obligauon of 
seed muiLipi.caiious otherwise it woiks more or less Ul:e 
a Union Boiid larm accoidmg/ to a delinite cropping 
scheme. Ihe centre of dunoiistration in the village is 
kept fixed for three years but the ouiuvators aio 
ohanged every year. 

2. On paper the scheme is an excellent one but 
every one fauuiiar with the condition of agriculture m 
Bengal knows that practically the scheme is a failure. 
Somehow the ciop does not giow well, or the yield is 
not satisfactory, and the cultivator becomes shy and 
reiuses to be peisuaded next time. Not merely that; his 
fellow cultivators get the news ol failure and as lbs 
proverbial bad coins gam in circulation so do the news 
of failure, and the conviction grows that the farm seeds 
are not so good or the methods suggested by tne 
demousiiators are unsatisfactory. No improvement takes 
place, the cultivator sticks to his traditional methi^l 
more firmly, and the money that is spent on the expen- 
mental farm is thereby wasted. 

3. What are the causes of failures? Thcy'are chiefly 

three:—(i) tHfe selection of seed, (iil defective super-^ 
vision of the demonstrator, ^ (lu) conservatism on the 
part of the cultivator. • 

As regards (i), the seed is selected on the know¬ 
ledge gamed m the district experimental farm, the tod 
of which place can not be taken as a representative one; 
and as there are wide variations in the character of the 
soil within each district, it is haidly any wonder that the 
selected seed docs not give proper response. 

Regarding iii), an Ul-paid demonstrator, with lit^Je 
or no interest in the aotuSl production of crops, can 
hardly be expected to work enthusiastically. Like the 
majority of paid officers he will surely do the minimum 
of work required for earning his pay. And as to (fit), 
the eonservarism of illiterate cultivators is natural and 
can Only be shaken off by giving him opportunities of 
seeing jnractical results of improved cultivation. IThe 
committee .^has suggested the training of workers 
every village having a guide who will act as a ^link 
between the technical experts and cultivators” . . . ^*The 
village guide will have to be in knowledge, status and 
equipment something more than the village ehowkidar.” 
Will the guide contemplated in the above recommenda¬ 
tions be any better than the agricultural demonstrators? 
No. The guid^wilJ be a very weak link between tho 
experts md cultivators and if the underiying ceuees of 
the preeent laituies are not eradicgted go veal prograif 
can be anhievttil. If it iraiiptiiiibif fn a 
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by which ^eaponaibie peeudo-experto themaelve* would 
go round and give Irequeut advice to the cultivators it 
would have been very good, but such a scheme would 
be hnancialiy unworlmble. Hence my suggestion is that 
instead of having any ill-paid, iiresponsibie intermediaiy, 
why not evolve a scheme in whi^, by rotation, every 
big cultivator will maaler the technique directly under 
the guidance of the farm experts and also increase the 
number of farms by locating them after a soil survey 
So that the soils of these experimental farms are closely 
lepmssntative of the soil in the neighbourhood 7 By 
this airangement the cultivators tliemselves will have 
opportunities of acquiring the technique of scientihe 
agriculture, of seeing for himself the wonderful results 
of improvi^ cultivation. During the course of training 
they may also be given some ideas of agricultural 
tnarketing* He may also be given a knowledge of the 
selection of right kind of se^ which will be suitable 
lor his own lands for he will be made to work lor a 
reasonable period of time sufficient to master the 
technique of scientific agriculture including ideas of 
rotation of crops in an experimental farm where the soil 
condition is aunilar to that of hu own. The cumulative 
effect of such a training will practically remove all he 
delects including his natural conservatism and will go a 
great way in achieving eoUd progress. For this a five- 


(1) One Aset. Supdt. in «f 

the farm (average 8ala^> ^ UffcslSUO 

(2) One skilled assistant # (tOs 72^ 

(3) Two servants # 60s: 600 

(4> Contingency % ji g 276 

3,396 

Total on 100 subdivisioiP8gl00X|t4d0g3*4 laoa 

Recurring cost for the stipend of m 20 cultivators 
in each farm—• 

Cost of fooding, etc., in the farm mese @ 20 g 4^00 

Cost of family allowance @ 40;::: 0,600 

Cost of travelling expenses of the 
oultivatois 10X20 g 200 

UJ^ 

Total cost on 100 farms g 100 X 14,600gl4’6 lacs. 

Total recurri^ expenses g 14*6+ 3^4gl8 lacs. 

ALdd supervision cost of 30 inspectors, one for each 
district at a salary of Rs. 250 (average) g 90,000 -f TA. 
10,000gl lac. 

No provision need be made for the purchase of 
seeds or employment of hired labour (if required) and 
other expenses of the farm as those may be easily met 
from the proceeds of the sale of farm products lea v mg 
a profit which can be capitalised for the expansion of 
the scheme. 


year plan somewhat on these lines is (tentatively) sug¬ 
gested:— 

In Bengal there are 28 districts having a total 
of about 100 subdivisions. Each subdivision has on an 
average 60 large villages where a post office is situatid. 
If another 60 villages are included in each subdivision, 
practically all the important villages will be reckoned 
with. Start an experimental farm in each of these sub¬ 
divisions after a soil survey, l^t stipends be given to 
20 cultivating owners one from each village, for one full 
year for work in each of tbeee experimental farms and 
learn all the techniques of agricultural production, such 
id taiaing nf better seeds, rotation of crops, raising of 
more crop in a land, manuring, etc. The stipend should 
be larfc enough 

(i) to maintaiti himaell in the farm free of all cost; 
(li) to ^^penmte the loss which he has to suffer 
lor leaving blc cultivation; 

(hi) to meet with the cost of his travelling. At the 
end of one yegr 20 villages in each subdivision will have 
an oxprt cultivator who will be an active agent for 
dissemination of the latest scientific knowledge to his fol¬ 
low cultivatoie, whd again by their success will stimuiate 
otbeie to adopt these latest methods by abandoning the 
iKaditioiml mm* In the 3nd year another batch of 20 
cultivatoie from new viUagee will have to be reerui<ed 
and in this way in oouree of five years every important 
viffsige in Bengal will Imve one expert cultivator sufil- 
eien^ trained to be the guide and preceptor of othera 
not by verbid lesBons but by practical demonstration of 
the pnnMitiet of improvement by scientific agriculture. 
The imudenoe of the eohmne may be worM out as 
foBowe; 

Capital colt on eubdiviBional experimentid fOnns— 


(1) ImA im •mm « «»/-) 

ffojaoo 

tit) BidMim 

mm 

'(3) jffqUlpfh'fh'l 

mm 


mm 


If the committee really want to maintain a link 
between the techmoal experts and the cultivators, the 
scheme outlined above will be more effective than tram- 
hog a village gmde and employing him permanently for 
guiding others. Having no mterest m the land itself, m 
the first place he will never learn the techmque m./A 
than superficially and in the second place he will hardly 
be able to inspire any confidence m the mind of tlie 
cultivators ip general and thirdly hke the average ill 
paid service men will be far too lasy to be of any use 
to the cultivators. 

It might be said, in criticism of the scheme here 
outlined that one year is too short a period for a far*- 
mer’s training. But it must be noted that this scheme 
is suggested as only a part of a comprehensive agri¬ 
cultural planning which must, if it is to succeed, be also 
co-ordinated with India’s Industrial planning. Agricul¬ 
ture planning must include apart from higher scientific 
training and research, a detailed soil survey irrigation, 
cattle breeding and rearmg, agricultural finance, market¬ 
ing of crops, involving problems of transport, storage 
warehouses, regulated markets, and 

grading, etc. But this scheme, as a part of planning, 
lays stress only on the method of dissemination of 
knowledge about improved seed, quality of soil needed, 
the suitability of soils for diffeient crops, the method 
of preparing the soil and also the rotate of crops 
siptable to his land; the kind of manure with which the 
different soils and crops Hiould be tzeated, the method 
of tending cattle, remedies of some commo ti of 

cattte, the method of harvesting, processing and storing. 
Be it noted that a practical farmer of some expenence 
is not entirely a novice in these matters. If carafully 
diossn, he will be found to potseas already a fair degrM 
of knowledge of the matters included in his course and 
ought to be able to finish hia tmining in the uf 
a year. 

Berides eduoathig the eultivator in the use of 
improved methods cl farming, these suyivMml 


^ ^ ^ m^mriniontal farms would be «|pectsd to pr0v4® 

IpM «A 109 sratt» inpRoynd varieliis of mod, losn of impleoianlii, buBesisi^ 

mXiisiinili iMi|t Oh OshbMwhsiaoh -of sii^ nnnA tsi of ixsunmI to aipisiihMiriMut 
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Ka oM doubt tbtt tbe lotnm of .mms wm brioi 
t^n^ouB (iDMUim in irorMirids >i^qwrtetioa. 

tirpitat kM bem ib* moot dmunifl iantrawBUt 
of tho w fttKl will sowly Ibe the most dyfiaxnio iagtni- 
ment of peace. The technical tstrides that have been 
m^8 under the atimultii of this life and death atniggla 
will pe reflected in oofnmerctal planes of to-znoirow, 
caitying passengers and cargo to far-off places over land 
and water. All the nations are now planning for the 
^panfflon of their Civil Aviation, because the thought¬ 
ful citisens realise that not only for reasons oi increas^ 
trade but for vital reasons of security> they must have 
^mmercittl airlinfs. A “Mercantile Marine of the Air” 
is necessary to-day for the same reasons as a "Merchant 
Marine” was needed in the past. 

India lags in all forms of transportation--rail, road or 
water. There is not enough of railways, road system or 
waterwways to cater to the needs of a vast country like 
India If the country is to be industrialised even in a 
small but decent scale, we must discard the primitive 
cart, construct more and more road systems, build more 
railways and make a tremendous effort to modernise 
and enlarge the sea and river transportation system. 
Above all we must try to build the most modem trans¬ 
portation of all. the Airline. 

India and China are the two backward countries of 
vast distances where the airplane will plav a big role 
m the forward march of the two nations. The long and 
^renuous hours of journey that are required to-day to 
Teach a remote place will be reduced to a few eomfori- 
able hours bv airplane. In the near future, it will be s 
p^ible to travel from one extreme point to another, i 
the longest distance within India, in a maximum time j 
of four hours, which would normally take days and 
days of hardship by the present available modes of 1 
transportation. The aiiplane will thus, by reducing the i 
distances, bring the provinces closer sociaUy, econo- j 
mically and culturally. \ 

It IS often argued that the Indian public is not i 
Wealthy enough to take to expensive air-travel. But, ] 
I believe, in the course of a few years, say 7 or 8 years i 
after the declaration of peace, air-travel can be brought c 
withm the reach of the middle-class public. There were r 
mny fetors which contributed to the high rates of air- t 
^nsportation m India. The costs of plenes before the y 
wnr ^re veiy high and h^oe the heavy initjal outlav. n 
^e operating c^ were high too, because of hi^ prices o 
of aviation gasoline and excessive aalaiy mteg of f^ign n 
technicians and pilots. The performance of planes wac h 
also not good enough in p«Mvar days to ?»«%» air-tAos- h 
portation more economical. 

im•(•-‘“Mport tfOm, aU th« ti 
plaoM and mdintrial toms within fc-Iis h 
^jd Iw mter^^mneotsd by a netwoidc of fonder lines, n 
TW wt lights ftxMn station to station, ft 

The^eito soA aa OalMtla, Bombay. Delhi, Madras, B 
y ke served by trunk lines, pi 
‘CL? Lr*r“.5 •?, from a few 4 

'*T“.*®* *0 build Isuding pi 

rsdio fasamas at all planis S 
^ •**‘*“™ *onM aha di 

w tacimmil c# tfem ^ of 


^ t»ied meet «oonowdoi% OS tlwit routcia 

1 believe, idtncc Of the type of ©a, «l ecater for tmnfc 
srt haei ^ e-10 mm ptane* wi^ t fairly high crtii«ht« 

w- for feeder linee will b^ most i^tabloa 

of planes on feeder lines will reduce tbe pore^llitiei of 
l\Q running tripe wi^ partial loada. Tbe vtdume of 
w, traffic between impoftat ata^ems, aay Ceicutta and 
[wi Bombay, will be large, so a 31 aeater will be the niiit 
ho economical site, Zmmediatcly after the war, the tIJ-il. 

will probably be Uiing IXhdO peasenger ©e-hie, 27S wiW 
HI per hour liners of the ©C4 and "Constellation” type hi 
re their overseas and on the long distance inland rtmtM, 
r the post-war period, aay after 10 yeare of peaca. fone- 
at engined, 62| ton, 100 paepengefi 378 m.pii. mpei^inere 
with a range of ZM to 3,000 miles and four- 
Of engined 80 ton, 270 inp.h. irith modern^ laago 
or will be used. A 8040 ton, four^ldned type 
re will probably be need as a "Flying Freight Car.” Tbe 
a "Age of Flight” will see super^wperlinere with sleepint 
re berths, private dressing reoms, toilet facilifciei, oli5 
re room, cocktail-bar, ground to paswnger telephone and 
re television servire and cooking facilities for long Oightis 
a* But such grandiose plans and dreams will not ^ for ns 
^ for a long time yet. Tbe most effective and economical 
airplanes suitable to Indian conditions will 1^ of the 
►f types mentioned above with higher cruising speeds end 
e better overall performance that will deffnit^ be gnd- 
d able after the war. 

® To serve India efficiently, a fleet of about 180 plante, 

> smaH big, will be required. It will be to the advsni- 
6 age of Airline Companies to standardise their equipment 
*> so that the planes can be manufactured in Fngltnd at 
B a lower cost. The life of hn airplane in senrice is about 
i 15.000 hours, say 8 years. A life of 20,houre bae 
f been utilised by some companies by running tbidr 
5 flights frequently according to rigid schedule. It 
■ is obvious that with the growth of airlines in India. 

there will be a constant demand for planes. 'As l^e Held 
fc of operations increases tbe demand wfll haorease too. 

* Initially the Indian 'Airlines’ will have, I am 
I afraid, no other alternative but to place a standing 
- order for planes and equipment in Bngland or America, 

> preferably in England at the costs will be lower. But. 
the wisest thing for the companies, in my ophiion, 

> would be to pool their resources to start an ahrereft 
manufacturing concern of their own. It riiould be the 

t object of this concern to design and build the fl-lOscater 
planes that will be needed for tbe feeder Knee. Tlie 
I^r planes will not be so many aa to justify production 
in Xn^a a]^ will no doubt have to be purchased from 
abroad. This maoufaeturing eonceoi can also be utilised 
to swly the needs of tbs Indian Air FOree. This war 
has (fednltely proved that an airforcs hi an absofuta 
necearity, the most important branch of tbe armed forrea 
ror the safety and protection of any country, Tbe 
Iwdiot pfenss in this war have shown the danisroas 
posB^ili^es of the airplane. With further progem and 
development in the aeronautical science, one can vicoalfse 
long range rocket-propelled pilotless planes and let- 
pforretJed planes flying through tbe s^iospbere wrtb 
tj^c velocity, and working havoc and dirtrootfon in 
distant parts of tbe world, in future wan. Tb prot^ OUf 
country sgalnrt any nich dangerous posdbiHties. a fab# 
good-rissd and well-dipped alrforeo will have to be 
mhrnmi at any fftheOevenid have the good 
of tho people at haati. BTo naHon eaiii ab{|3m ' 
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4ep9ad on foiiiffB mpplli^ nod ^qaipsmt Sot the 
teaenee oi its airioree aiict the ermed forcea in pcrfo-jt 
The 0my ef mee mmt Alwayt have va 

smf td ecMido loen }»6hM them. Juat a$ the ordneoce 
leetwiee $ff$ the mtned ferces, the proposed 

eWafiJutoiy ii# be in e poiitioii to supply the 
Indian Airforce. The tecboicai personnel required for 
^^qpiuieioi lurMnee ee well as designing and manu* 
lAotuping plehef ate available now amongst Indians. 
Of eoutae, y|h nlnse foreign experts in the line 
man be hired at the initial stages. Should our 
etndenta feel that a big opportunity awaits them in the 
fteW of aeronautics, better and better brains will be 
forihcnining for training and can be very usefu’ly 
111 the industry. The vast number of our youths 
that are now being trained in the war industries will also 
be available to the industry. 

The major items of operating costs of an airline arc* 
fuel, oil, pay of flying crews, accidental damage to flight 
equipment, and insurance premiums. According to the 
statistics of American airlines tho*<e items contribute to 
28 per cent of the total costs. In India, due to the higiter 
cost of aviation gasoline this expense will be about 10 
per cent, even though the cost on flight crews be 
lower than American or British rates. Next to the above 
items will come ground operations expense, and flying 
equipment maintenance. The expense on flight crew.^, 
ground operators, service and maintenance crews, all 
with decent rates of pay according to our standard, will 
be far below that in America or Britain and can be kept 
low enough to reduce the total operating coats. But the 
costs of aviation gasoline will be a major obstacle in 
lowering the operations expenses substantially to enable 
a reduction of passeniger or cargo rates. 

Let us jow examine the rates at which an airline 
cam operater Buceessfully, From personal investigations 
named out, 1 believe, an average rate of 11 pice p'^r 
mile is a reasonable figure at present. At this rate nn 
airline con not only opi^rate profitably but also bring 
the fares oh feeder lines within the reach of the publ’.c 
who noimally uses second class railway facilities. The 
actual fares on feeder lines will be between first and 
second class railway fares. On tnmk routes the fares will 
be slightly higher than the railway first class but yet no 
dearer^ Consider for example, the trip from Calcutta to 
Bombay. The first class rail fare is R«. 150. Add to it ^hc 
costs of food, etc. The total expense will work out to be 
Ha, 175 or so. A fare of Re, 175 by air will be readily 
aooeptable to the public because of the eom^’orts and 
awiftness of air-travel. As regards feeder routes, let us 
examine a trip from Calcutta to Dacca. The air distance 
between the two stations is 150 miles. The fare at U 
pice per mile is Rs, ^14. Even though this is slighMv 
bigher than the second class rail fare I am sure, the 
service will be popular to the (railway) second cIras 
trayelling public. 

The type of planes proposed to be used on feeder 
linea is a 6-10 aeaHr, twin-eng ned each of 400 H P., 
with a cruising speed of 220 miles per hour at 12000 ft. 
Let u«i assume that each trip of one hour covers a distance 
of llXl miles and includes one takiMiff and one landing. 
The coat for such a trip for the type of plane considered 
w'H be a» follows I— 

r end Oil Hs. 72 

of flight Crews, maintenance* deproeia^on 
and othw opemtini costs Ea. 52 

^Total (per I# 4 m Ba. 121 


The details of this analysis have not been iliosni 
here. At the rate of 11 pice per mile, the fare available for 
such a trip is As. 25-14 X 6 fis. 154^24 (a mznimum 
of six passengers per trip is assumed). Assuming an yearly 
service of 2,000 hrs. instead of 3,000 as mentioned bef<*“ro 
each plane will show an annual profit of Rs. 61600. Hero, 
we see a big margin which will enable a substantial 
reduction in cost per mile after a few years of opera¬ 
tions. 

It has been mentioned before that for an efficier-t 
domestic service, 160 planes will be required. These 
phnes will operate from five centres, Calcutta. Bombay, 
Delhi, Allahabad and Madras, carrying passengers, mail 
and perishable cargo such ns fruits and vegetables. 
Should needs arise, some of these planes can be utili^i 
as ambulance to bring patients needing expert medical 
aid to places where such facilities are available, 
as is being done in Russia and also to send relief to 
famine and flood stricken areas. 

In order to reduce further the cost of air-travel to 
bring it within the means of the middle class people, 
the following steps should be taken: 

1. Manufacture of aviation gasoline in India. 

The minimum consumption of fuel by the 160 com¬ 
mercial planes will average twelve million gallons 
per year. This conmimption alone, not considering *hc 
needs of the airfo,>ce, will amply iustifv opening up a 
new industry. Gasoline being available in India and the 
neighbouring countries, it will be possible for anv 
Indian manuf.icturlng concern to supply nviitim 
gasoline at a cheaper rate than the imported stuff within 
a few^ years. Thus bv reducing the cost of fuel, th6 
major obstacle to cheaper air-trnvel will be removed. 

2. Manufacture of aircraft in India. 

The irquiremenis of commercial airlines, not to 
mention the Airforce, will he large enough to support 
a manufacturing factory. At the initial stage, it will not 
be possible to produce planes at lower costs than the 
imported ones, but in course of a few years it will be 
possible to reduce the costs of planes considerably. 
The existing Aluminium industry will be able to 
supply the materials required for the manufacture of 
aircrafts. It will probably be desirable to start manu¬ 
facture with the help of designs from “Blue Prints* 
purchased from abroad but at the same time the Indian 
designers should work on the development of a bet«^r 
and modem plane suitable to Indian conditions. As I 
have said before that aircraft designers are available 
to-day amongst Indians Who will compare very favour¬ 
ably with the best of foreign experts, should they be 
given proper opportunities. 

A second advantage, and a very important one loo, 
to have a manufacturing coticero is that spare parts 
for regular maintenance of commercial planes will be 
obtainable locally at cheaper costs. 

3. With the technical progress that has been made 
under the stress of war, faster phnes and better engines 
that will be available during the post-war period w'll 
enable planes to flv more hours and more milevro 
between periods of maior overhaul. Better engines 
with lower fuel oonsuroritton will also be available. 
Tbsse factors will lower the mnm^enspee and fuel costs. 

4. All the Indian Airline ComTutnies should jointly 
start a central school for the training of pilot* and ro- 
p'lota. radio opera^om, service and maintenanoe erowe 
under able and experienced teachers. Bueh a school will 
hive to ^oorporatf alt the modem equipments toi 
famlilies tola^aft the biil of tmiiklBi withio India, M 
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liuiiati fAonld bo ix^iiui«4 oa^Mjr hy Mica 

peroonnel and |t will be tbe object of tbie school fO 
produce and supply the best of dying and ground erews 
that will be needed by the industiy for efficient 
operations. 

Some mention ^ould be made here of the safety 
record in air transportation. There is a strong foar m 
the mind of people * that air-travel is very risky. 
It was. But, to-day, with the introduction of twic- 
engined commercial planes, the highly developed radio 
navigational facilities, instrument landing facilities and 
with modem airports with sufficient margins of safety, 
the chances of accidents have been considerably 
reduced. One example will suffice to convince. In tlie 
period of four years before the war, in U.S.A. there 
were 12 fatal accidents in 430 million miles flown. Of 
these 12. at least 6 could hav^e been avoided if radio 
facilities and other safety methods were as advanced 
then as it is to-day. Two cases which were due to pilotV 
error, could have been averted with a better espint de 
corps between the pilot and co-pilot. Only in one case 
was there any structural failure involved. 

It can be confidently asserted that, to-day with the 
high state of development of navigational and instiu- 
ment flying facilities and their universal incorporat’on 
in modem airports with better and improved traffic 
control .system, it is no more dangerous to travel by air 
than by car. rail or steamer. 

The formulation of a sound national “Air Policy ’ 
will be the deciding factor in the promotion of the 
“Aviation Industry” in India, Todiy we hear a lot pf talk 
ifboiit “Fieedom of the Air.” What does “Freedom of the 
Air” mean? It means internationalisation of all air-so.ace 
by inter-national consent. It would in practice precisely 
mean that commercial planes of any nation can fl.v 
with impunity over land and water, harbour and airport 
installations of other countries. So long, the principle of 
the “Sovereignty of the Air” has been practised. Under 
this principle, planes of foreign nations were deniect^tho 
right of passage over a nation's territory and also ^he 
use of if« airports. Deviations from this policy have 
been made in the past for economic gain or in eonsi- 
dcration of reciprocal air-service by unilateral or bi¬ 
lateral agreements. The abandonment of this policy 
in favour of the “Freedom of the Air” policv will not 
be detrimental to our interests provided certain 
stipulations are made to help our own industry. Com¬ 
mercial planes of foreign nations, en route to other ports 


beyond Indht, will be tllowed to land on Indlen toil 
for ovesbaul and ^fuelling purposes only. Diey 
not be allowed to oany pamenfers or oaiyro originating 
in India, from one atatioii to another yfiiUm On 
routes from India to America, Qreat Britain, Chio'ii 
Russia or any other eountry, the passengef ind oargo 
traffic originating from ot* bound for India should be 
shared on a fifty fifty baais, should there b® any Indiah 
concern operating to those places. The meteorological 
and radio facilities will alio be available on a rscibrdOftl 
basis. We must by all paeans at oiir command resist the 
formation of an “Internationsl Aviation Control Board.*’ 
If such B board is formed, the attempts of the smaller 
and less industrialised nations to build their own Civil 
Aviation will be crushed by the powerful interests that 
will dominate such a hodv. The planning and control 
of domestic air routes should bo left in the hands of the 
nations concerned. The inter-national routes can be 
arranged by common consent on a reciprocal basis. An 
International Aviation Board can function only as a 
consultative body on safety measums, equipment, 
navigation, meteorology, rates, etc. 

On our domestic field, the Government of India 
should not find a “chosen instrument” of their own. The 
Government should 

(i) give equal privileges and facilities in matters of 
mail, airports, etc., to all Indinn Airlines; 

(it) resist the Imperialistic tendencies of ajoy 
company; 

(ill) resist out-throat competition but cnoottrago 
healthy ones so that India can have an efficient aip- 
transportation system; 

(iv) acquire sill tha airports built by foreign nations 
in India, and properly maintain them; build more air¬ 
ports with modern facilities all over India; 

(v) Bet up a ‘Technical Board” for research and 
development of airports, traffic control, aeronautical 
equioments, and safety measures. 

We are on the eve of a tremendous development of 
the aviation industry—^both transport and manufactur¬ 
ing. This industry. I am confident, Will fiourish in our 
country. The airplane will give mankind greater benefits 
of travel and mtcrcourse between peoples, Should this 
great fu+tWe of the airplane be built on the solid 
foundation of safety and economy, air travel will no 
doubt become popular in India, and will also provide 
employment for thousands of our youths. 


INDIAN WOMEN IN SQENCE 

Bt ROBINDRA MOHUK DATTA, m.«c. 


The Indian Science Congress held its Thirty-eecond 
sittings at Nagpur in the first week of January, 1945. 
Gf Uie numerous papers submitted and read, the follow¬ 
ing papers Which were contributed and read by the 
women scientists of our country, are given below;— 
In the Section or Chemistrt t 

1. Condensation of Sulph^anilamide with Urea and 
some Dibasic Acids and other derivatives by F. C. Ouaa 
and Miss R. J. Irani, Bangalore. 

% Ae^ve principles of Btdinmia hmmoUf Hook by 
P, K. Bose and Miss A. Mookerjee, Calcutta. 

3. Chemical examination of Datum iastu/ow h by 
P. y. JKair and Mias P. Stradamina, Ttivandnua# 

In Tag Shfffmff nr Botant : 

1* BUglcgical and ebiervgtiogil 


Bolvodoraceae by Miss Conga, Kalyanpur and B. K. 
Mulay, Karachi. 

In the Section or PstcHowxnr awo Eoucational 
Science : 

1. Certain tendencies In the rating of personalty 
traits, by Shanta Devi and H, P. Maity, Calcutta. 

In the Section oE Zoolobt and RNTOxiotoot: 

I. Corpus liiteum in ChUo^cyllium gnsenm (Mull 
and Henle) by Miss M* Samuel, Madras. 

In the Section or Mathematics and SfAi^snca : 

1. AppHiaticm of the “Generalised Diitanee” 
“D2-Statistic” on some varietal experiment of riee crop 
by Mrs. Bme. Calcutta* 

3. Sampling error in, the method of doulde sang* 

pliii«tgaldaailoiB.€al0^. JT 
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“THE GANDHIAN PLAPP’* 

Bt kali CHARAN GHOSH 

We bnye latety been presented with different ^Tlans' 


emanaiCing from different groups dealing with the pro¬ 
blem of raising the standard of livmg of the masses 
and to develop India, industrially and otherwise, in 
such a way as to enable her to be ranked amongst the 
foremost powers of the world. The Bombay Plan (two 
insltaimenta) and the Peoples Plan are complete so far 
as the public are concern^. The Government of India 
Plan is still in the stage of planning. All of these plans 
are based on the modem conception of what science, 
industry and even agriculture carried on with the help 
of the most up-to>date researches of science, mean in 
the scale of civilisation and each of them involves 
thousands of croros of rupees for their execution. We 
regret that the Planning Committee of the Indian Ka*- 
tional Congress could not finish its labours for reasons 
that happen to be India's lot. And at such a time the 
‘Gandhian Plan’ by Shri Shriman Narayan Agarwal is 
welcome. It is more so because it tries to evolve a plan 
which has its foundation in ancient Indian traditions 
and ancient Indian economy. The attempt of Bhri 
Agani*al is highly commendable because it gives in a 
nutshell the ideas of a man who is deemed to be of the 
greatest that the world has ever produced and who by 
his mode of living has conclusively proved that people, 
drunk with civilization, may, with much benefit, do 
away with many articles that go to form pa't 
of their being and still live in contentment. To 
people who have had the good fortune of going 
through the pages of Young India and Mahatma* 
ji's other writings, the ‘Plan’ of Shri Agarwal will be 
something like re-told tales, but for that simple reasm 
it has not lost itsmovelty of marshalling facts in a very 
attractive and presentable manner. In a short volume 
we get Oandhiji’s views on machine, industry, distu- 
bution of wealth, exploitation and many other things 
felated to future economic planning of India. For lay 
men a very lucid analysis of the Fascist and Soviet 
Pigne, the ‘New Deal’ of America and England's ‘plan¬ 
less economy* and the Beveridge Plan of the Gnited 
Kingdom, is extremely helpful for understanding the 
modern trend of planning for a high standard of living 
^ieh includes food, health, education, comforts, liesure, 
etc., for the people of their respective lands. 

Gne feels inclin^ to agree with Shri Agarwal that 
'economic values can no longer be divorced from human 
and cuBtirat vahies of life, for man does not live by 
bread alonp’ and to be convinced by what be, on behalf 
of Mahatmafi, places before us in support of his case. 
Re has also discumnd, in the short copipass of the bock 
the Throe Peopled P^iples of Dr. Bun Yat-sen; and 
the Author's interpretation of ''Nationalism" is nchemes 
‘based on the indlmnous culture and dvilisatien of the 
nation’ which should *promote the welfste and hsppl- 
.jjpiss of the whole natimi,* of *T)emoeiecy" *s a lomtem 
^becessitatini 'the least amount of state control and 
ooeroliOn' sn4 'lUvelifaoocl*^ m th« right %vacy dtisea 
of a nsicai.io earn his tw her livelBmQd by just and 
fg IpliffllWlfalt TChj 


Plan advocates ‘simplicity, decentralisation and cottage 
industrialism' and as a corollary it desires ‘to build an 
ideal economy on four corner-stones of Simplicity, 
Non-violence, Sanctity of Labour and Human Values.’ 

To the ordinary Indian it seems to be an ideal plan 
and there are hundreds of thousands in other lands, 
great thinkers they, who completely agree with Mahat- 
maji’s views on economic planning. But there is scopi 
for disagreement. We know that Mahatmaji is against 
industrialism because in his view “the evils (of capital¬ 
ism) are inherent in industrialism and no amount of 
socialism can eradicate them.” Mahatmaji, we know, 
is not against all machinery, but his objection is directed 
to the ‘craze for machinery’ and ‘its indiscriminat'? 
multiplication.’ Today India cannot stand aloof from 
the rest of the world and willy-nilly has to gear up her 
resources, if not for anything else, to save herself frv^m 
exploitation by powerful groups of foreigners. India lad 
had her own industries the products of which reached the 
distant comers of the globe. But this was ruined by a 
well calculated plan supported by powerful arms. While 
every other nation tries to go ahead with further indus¬ 
trialisation, India cannot wait as a passive onlooker of 
the great march only to supply raw materials and cheap 
labour and to be content with village industrialism ji\®t 
to be flooded with imported articles. We have been toli 
that “Gandhiji wants India to plan her national economy 
in terms of peace and self-sufficiency without entertain¬ 
ing any ambitions of world market for her manu- 
faoffiires.” So far as it concerns India, under Mahatma\*d 
plan, it is understandable. But the point that raises its 
ugly bead is that other nations won’t respect our 
feelings and will go on with their object more merrily 
than hitherto. I am not without support from Gandhiji 
when he advises people not to neglect development of 
basic industries. The industries mentioned in the list 
(p. 79) require huge capital, great organisation with 
ample resources and the proper development of each 
of these industries will act as tonic to their promoten 
in expanding their activities farther. The whole country 
will be as a result, led to industrialisation with all its 
baneftil effects. It may be that to Mahatmaji and men 
of his way of thinking “the .. . trend of world eccmomic 
thought is towards decentralisation and 'cottage com¬ 
munism’," but to say that it is the 'general trend* Is 
inferring a great deal. 

We all that “India must evolve a Plan of 
economic organisation which shall be congenial to her 
genius and i^ture** but Gandhiji does not preclude all 
oonridetations of change, a practical man that he is, 
when he says that the old plans “rimuld be revived and 
revivified, of course with nocessaiy changes to suit 
modem oontbUcos.** And this partly means, we ihojld 
adjust ourselves to the tidianged eond^ons of n 
dynamic world. 
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ENCUSH 

rm HOUSE *rHAT JINNAH built : By B. Q, 
Kaushik, PubUehed by Podmq Pvblioatione, Ltd,^ Bom* 
bay, Pp. 148. 

The author, obviously a pucca nationalist, gives an 
account of the technique evolved by the communal- 
minded section of our Mussalman brethren of gradually 
extending its demand for a larger amount of political 
power culminating in the demand for Pakistan. While 
conceding that the Muslim League is justified in having 
as Its objectives, the protection and promotion of tlio 
legitimate interests of the commumty it claims to 
represent, he deprecates the preference it has shown for 
political hatred as its principal weapon, He also main¬ 
tains that the responsibility for the spread of 
Hindu-Muslim disunity and hatred lies with the 
leadership of the Muslim League. 

• Extensive quotations from the speeches of Mr. 
Jinnah and from the resolutions of the Muslim League 
are used to prove the viewpomt put forward. The 
position of the Congress is explained and sought to be 
justified and the hope expressed that ''as education 
spreads wider and deeper and the middle class inteUi- 
gentsia m the community grows in number and influence, 
the Muslims will refuse to be misled and will assart 
themselves.*’ Contending that a very considerable 
proportion of members of the leftist parties in India 
are drawn from the best type of Muslim intellectuals 
as also that the Congress is "going left at a veiy fast 
pace,” the author concludes that there is no reason to 
despair for the future of Indian nationalism for, with 
the disappearance of British imperiahsm* which he 
regards as the main prop of communalism, communal 
organisations, whether Hindu or Muslim, will lose 
whatever appeal they have at present either for fSie 
classes or the masses. 

In the last section except one of his book the 
author gives a tentative scheme of federation which he 
thinks ^ould satisfy both the Congrem and tiie Muslim 
League and that "without compromise the essenee of 
their respective demands” still another proof, if proof 
is needed, of his genuine desire to see ^ nqjproachment 
between these two political orgamsations. 

Written in an attractive and brilliant style and with 
conclusions based on documentmy evident, there is 
present ihroughout the book an undercurrent of 
passionate love of our motherlancL Even the most 
careless of readeis must be impressed by the deep psin 
felt kttd expreeied by the author at Hie disintegrating 
inihianca of communalisw and how he wouM williaily 
pay almost any price to bring back harmony once he 
IS conrineed tl^t it would mean the end ill diiir^ 
enem inHeid of becoming the sbuting point Icy g Issih 
mm of dMoendi* It is iltoiril«r h wm Immm 


work though it is probable that it would have appealed 
more to members of the Muslim league if Mr. Jinnah 
and his activities had been described in less outspoken 
language. 

H. C. MooXflBMia 

SELECTIONS FBOM SWAM! VlVBKAHANDA: 
Advaila ABhraim, Mayavoii, Almora. PubHeoUon Z>e* 
partmeni at 4t WeUm^top jLane, Calcutta, J944» 

Re. 8. 

These selections from Swami Vivekananda’s ime^ehti 
and writings have an abiding place in the history of 
our thought, as Swamiji occupied an important, a m^ 
important place when he lived, and even now the 
inspired message he has left for us is full of vigour and 
significance. We cannot read his lines on the 4th of 
July, the day of Amencan Independence, the day which 
was to be made memorable to all his readers by ths 
event of his death—^written in without being 

vividly reminded of their appositeness today, and joio* 
ing in the prayer— " 

Move on, 0 l^rd, in tby resistless path t 
Till thy high noon o’erspreads the world, 

Till every land reflects light. 

Till men and women, with uplifted hand, 

Behold their shackles broken, and 
Know, in springing joy, their life renewed \ 

The bri^t future of India of which Swamiji hiri 
a vision—is still hidden from us. The conversations, tim 
letters, the poems and the speeches strike responsive 
chords deep into the soul, and set the reader thinking. 
These selections have not dated and they will be pns<^ 
by the reader of today, and they will offer him conso#* 
lation in his distress and inspire him to soar higher and 
higher. The printing and the general get-up leave 
nothing to be desired, specially in these days of control 
on all Ironta 

P. ILfimt 

WHAT PRICE NEW ORBBH ?: By N. J. Noth 
poria. tkaeker dt Co., Ltd^, Botnhay, 1943. Payee M8. 
Price Ri, 4r*4* 

At a time when the air is thick with an amaring 
variety of apeculations regarding the future world ordir, 
the virion of a socialistic reconstruction of our chaotic 
and sorry world should but evoke little enfthurisitm 
This vtri<m has already been blurred by the growing 
insistence on the imporition of a retributive pesos on 
the vanquished and the emergence of what be 
paradoxically tsomed^ National Bolriievlsm In gtaHjririt( 
Ruaria. The viriOh M Socialist imity has reoe^ far 
indeed, and aititoogh the proqseeti of lasthm pease 
would seem'to xoii on the mmrnm M me mM 
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ttHfe is sst for the revivta of old nationAl 
mrnxm $m iesiousiee which lead mevitably to war. The 
author ikpiMMdi to Bnush l&bour to accept the lead^ r- 
•ihp m aChiSvihg mtematioufti eociahst umty and 
pleads for a re-oneotaUon of the aocialist'a attitude 
tomdh iovtet Euisiik Re argues that the fear of a 
Staludit dictatorahlp being imposed upon poat-war 
EmOpe iS unreal, and that the Boviet Union should 
^shed her sphinxy reserve, abandon her attitude of 
iUipiOiOus independence and realise that national 
semhst renovation withm one’s own border 
IS never thoroughly possible m a hostile capitalist 
world ; . . . that national planning is incompatible with 
world ehaos/’ 1 hope this appeal will not go unheed-d. 
The author has put forward a convincing plan for world 
reconsiruction on the basis of a socialist revoiut'un, 
and it remains to b© seen whether, as anticipated by the 
author, the foieign policy of Stalinist Russia is so 
transfonned in post-war years as to facilitate its early 
achievement. 

Monimobamohan MouLin 

WAR AND IMMORALH’Y . By SudJimdta 
Lai HoVf A/.A Publtshcd by Kitoh-Afahaf, AUahabid. 

IM. Pitee Rs. 4^^, 

While this global war is still going on and tlic 
United Nations are preparing for post-war reconstruction 
all round, a book oi this nature is oi special interest +o 
those who are much affected by war conditions. The last 
Great War (1914-18) taught us many lessons which wo 
can remember with proht and utilise its experiences to 
the best advantage at the present hour. Although war 
brings out many hidden qualities and merits of mankind, 
its evil effects on human morals should not be lost 
sight of. Nobody now accepts that war is a biological 
necessity Evil effects of war on human morals,—in¬ 
dividual, social and national, are tremendous and no 
amount of State control can stop these. Some wriWrs 
even go so far as to tag war, wine and women together. 
Whether one agrees with such extreme views or not, it 
must be admitted that war conditions give a good-bve 
to ordinary things m life and bring about such changes 
which ordinarily we shall look down upon as degrad ug 
and immoral Success in the war becomes the only 
motive of the belligerents and open prostitution is 
allowed to thri\o or rather encouraged as a means to 
final victory by keeping up the morale of the soldiers 
Civilian morality deteriorates and even children suc¬ 
cumb to the evil effects which polute national and 
international atmosphere So, every attempt should be 
made to make war a thing of the past by all civili'^cd 
nations, and as a matter of fact one of the war aims ol 
the United Nations 4s m %ht out the present war to 
a ffnish so as to end war altogether for the future 

The author in 14 chapters has desoribod the evil 
effects of war from various points of view quoting 
profusely from military and m^ioal authorities of the 
last Great War and also from promment authors of 
Continental Kurope. The book reads hke a novel and 
IS certainly a welcome addition to the present day war 
literature. The printittg and get-up cd the book are 
egeeUent. A B. Bima 

^ COMMON WSE ABOOT VOCU: % Smmi 
RwbtsShad by Adueito A^kfwm, Ifovaodti^ 
Htmoloyet. fp. }0. Rtm Be. i. 

Th* iMitiKir, g ieo^ moAk M Hit EamokAsiiBa 

Cmilar. iali^ Treikliiiit nf Aovaila 


ful hermitage founded by Swami ViVekaimiMle hi the 
heart ot the snow-ciad mmatajms. In the under 
review, the Bwami speaks about a subject fur the sMy 
and practice of whicn he has dedicatea his hfOi Tike six 
mteiesting chapters into which this mce little book is 
divided aie, as ne acknowledges m the pielaeOi "^the out¬ 
come of a torm of thinking aloud on the subject of 
yoga.” The Swami discusses herein yoga in a very simple 
and rational way and debunks some ot the nonsense 
that are current about it. He rightly contends that yoga 
is not myscery-mungering as is generally believed. He 
takes one after anoUier the lour pnncipal schools of 
yoga—Karmayoga, Bhaktiyoga, Rajayoga, Jfnanayoga 
ana clanhes tUe false notions that arc saiU and beiie\<*.d 
on this science. He nghtiy warns the aspirants to 
bewaie ol pseudo-yoga that strides m the religious 
w^orid and quotes Aiaous Huxley who says: “Orthodox 
Christianity has always tended to overvalue supernormal 
occurrences, to identity the unusual with the divine, to 
conlound the meic psychic with the bpmtual .... 
They are concerned less with the Kingdom of Hea*Tn 
within than with external ‘signs’j less with knowleage 
of eternity than with power in space-time. Their 
religion, m a word, is not mystical but a kind of occuit- 
wm. ’ 1 hi8 IS the case not only with Christianity but with 
all religions and particularly with yoga. Whatever 
there lore is misty and mysterious in yoga should be 
carefully discard^ as it has a very weakening and 
enervating effect on the aspirants. True yoga is a 
spmtual scunoe find has nothing to do w’lth occultiMU. 
It eliminates the weaknesses of one who practises yoga 
and stiengthens him m every w^ay. 

OWAMI JagadisuarananC/j. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
MBJDIEVAL BENGALI EPICS By Asutoah Bhaitj- 
chary a, M A., Lecturer tn the Department of Bengali, 
VmvLsady of Dacca. Calcutta Book Uouae, I/f, Cohge 
Sqwite, CaZeufto. Royal 8vo, pp. ISO Price Re, tS. 

The book deals with the character and purport of 
the mangalakavyot* which alone m the wide held ol 
medieval Bengali iiteiature fulffi, as the learned author 
thinks, the requnements of true epics. The rmmgalak^ 
avyaa occupy a very important place m the histoiy of 
Bengali liteiatun' And an account of them will be 
highly welcome to all lovers of literature. To make it 
mteiligible and interesting to readers outside Bengal, a 
detailed description of the impoitant works should 
precede a treatment of tbeir cliaraotenstio features. But 
unfortunately the present work seems to ignore tma 
aspect of the matter. As a result, though the Bengali 
reader may have no difficulty in following the book, a 
Uttle elaboration here and a little explanatory note 
there would have been highly helpful to one not 
familiar with Bengal As regards the ongin mid primiLve 
nature of the deities glorified in these works there is 
room for legitimate controversy. There is also scope for 
enough surmise about the religious and sooial oondit.on 
represented m them. But there can be no two opmious 
about the present position of the deities and so one 
fads to understand what led the learned author to 
Qonchide that they are not worshipped by high class 
Hindus of the present day (p. 2S). ^ 

Chxmtahaian CHAXBAvasn 

A HAND BOOK OF TELtJGU LITERATURK: 
Bf K. Biummaxya, MA*, Kitam CoUege, ffpd^robad 
PtibUsked bv BffdmM Tdhigu 
Pp, m, Pns>$ JU 

The book under review gim in » nutehiH a brief 

Mfvei'' nf tibi llig blifcoipr ul 'okkiiH 
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2t f)i«y h$ ^ ii 

Sanakritif; d tMdUid 'Hi* 

qI KriijMvm mailw the goldtott «g«. Ireli 
tlioutfh lit«mtit»|ye> lifti ifiOtmi * §pod <k^ tlfyum tkm 
it iii ea<}Oura(smg to iod that iome of the presentniii/ 
tendeneies point tcnrardB n bright future. 

iliie tmibooh fu IhivUili teryes it^ purpose 
mirably well uud is em^utly suited to people of other 
provinces. K. V. Si7taA Rao 

gAN3KRIT 

AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, BARODA, VOL, I: 
Compiled by Boghamn Kambiyar Siromanit Kyayo- 
bhushma, CofolOpuc Aseistant, Oriental Inetiiute, 
Baroda, Oaekwad*s Oriental Scries, No, XCfVll. Orien¬ 
tal Institute, Baroda, Price Re. 9. 

This contaiuB short notices (consisting of titie«i, 
names of authors, indication of the extent and occa¬ 
sionally of the script, materisd and age—all arraI^(ed 
in a tabular form.) of more than 6jDOO Sanskrit manus¬ 
cripts,—t.c., about half the collection of the Institute. 
Broadly speaking the manuscripts fall under fo4tr 
subjects—Veda, Dharmasastra, Daraana and Vyafcarana. 
In the list they are arranged under 13 sections, some 
of which like Vedalaksana would appear to be rather 
unusual while a few like Dharma and Smriti a bit 
confusing In his brief introduction Dr. B. Bhattacharya, 
the learned General Editor, has drawn attention to the 
absence of any standard, uniform system of classification, 
so that different types of classification are met with in 
dj^fferent catalogues He has therefore emphasised the 
need of what may be regarded as the National Scheme 
of Classification of MSS. This should be on© of the 
functions of the central organisation for the study of 
MSS. as suggested elsewhere (Modem Review, Oct. 1041, 
p. 404) by the undersigned severs] yeare back. 

Chintaharan Chakravarw 


wDilc m the iubjeet it It Itee itm Wf d tn»- 

iMtpittgrv the eutbor b4f tiiy4 yiliil ^ 

k end theh tHkeeatHi d ^ 

Bewli IRemtm liuia ^ mMt iitibpt* 
ike worke of Pmumthit CiiuidM «p«i 
Tagore. The ©autioue eye of an hietorlMi 0$, 0$ 
aeethetie outlet ef e ISbiiW 
to make it a r^markal^ ttemm. 

N. 

AKASH KI KATHA: % OtrdkeerM &kmm 
*Garg\ Pustaka Bhondfitr, Patm. P^p. 10^ 

This is a story of the heavens, wiittt^ egprewfiv 
for children. The writer’s treatment of this tithes 
abstruse scientific theme is both facile ae ** 

facetious. The book is adequately illustrated. IRie gtudy 
of the solar system, together with that of the phepOwena 
associated with it and of the relative 8pparatu% ha» been 
presented with the sustained interest of a romantic 
story. Akash Ki Katka would be a valuable a44itiOn to 
every school library. The publishers are, Indfiad, to b« 
congratulated on placing such a finely fOb^ip publica¬ 
tion in the hands of the Httlfi folks. 

a u. 

DUNIYA KI SHASAN-PRNALIYAN (3 VoL) : 
By Ram Chandra Varma. Pi0li9hed by Basta ScdtMya 
Mandal, New Delhi, Pp, W + Price Be. 

This cheap handy book is a free translation of the 
‘Political System of the World—portion of 0. 0. H. 
Cole’s famous work, “Modern Politics/' The tran¬ 
slation is quite good and particular care has been taken 
to make it up-to-date in view of the ^t^war contin¬ 
gencies We commend thia book to the Hindi readers. 

' M. B. SXNOAB 

TELUGU 

PRAJA YUDDHAM ; Adapted by P. Ramakota^a, 


BENGALI 

KRISHI-PRABAN0HA : By Baneswar Binha. 
Published by Lakahmswar Smka, IS, Lanadovme Terrace, 
Po. Rashbehari Avenue, CalmtUi. Pemy Octavo. 
Pp. 16-\-27S. Price paper bound Re. S-B and cloth 
bound Ra. 6-8. 

This valuable treatise on agriculture la the result of 
the author’s painstaking study and research as well as 
his practical experience spreading over half a century, 
Bengal with her nei^bouring distncts is univetBa’ly 
known as a very fetlAle country. Here in different 
seasons different sorts of cropa grow. The author has 
given an account of most of th^m in this book in as 
many as fifteen chapters. While givii^ in detail aocounts 
of crops needed for daily consumption ha has not peg** 
lected the aesihetie side, and has devoted a separate 
chapter to the culture of flowers. He bps given another 
chapter on the oukivation of wood, whisli is very useful 
for domestic purposes. The book will be of great use to 
those who will take up agriculture as a mofuis of liveii- 


Publiahed by the Cid^ral Book Chib, perambuf, 
Madraa, Pp. 66. Price aix annas. 

Needless to say that Ruinia’s heroic stand in the 
present war won the admiration of the world. Fot those 
Who want an inside story this trandlation is iiuiispenslibie. 

SOVIET RU8SYALO : By K. Subbaramayya, Pub- 
Uahed by the Cultural Book Chb, Perambur, Madvae. 
Pp. 77. Price eighi armaa. 

With the help of available statistics the writer has 
given a comprehensive account of pome of the vital 
aspects of Soviet Russia. Chapters on Education, 
Foreign Policy and Unemplpyment are hiih^ instruc¬ 
tive. 

BtudentsPf polities will find it useful and educative. 

TEC. V. SosiiA lUo 

CUIAiUTI 

0AYARAM RA8 SUDHA: By Bhmkarprmd 


our peasants, most of whom are innocent of general 
education, they will derive much benefit Bdm it. In 
these days of ^*Orow MoT® Food Canmaign/^ the book 
Should be highly appraciated by the Govemmep|i. 
printing is neat. IdonsH C. BaGal 




printing is neat. IdonsH C. BaGal 

BANGLA SAHXTYBE EK DIK (One Aspect nf 
Bsiiflp)! IdtefiMsira) : By Sen Bhmam Dae 0iipUL 
IfA./ PhJO. M £(bmif, 10^ CarwmifHt Blreit, 
Oaiomtb Bidee Me M. 

2p ^ b(^ the learaed 
of Ini iMpp tii n i v^isitv ifv vhs iw»v|pPt imsPilp n 


Prirteem 

Pp. d4-f W. Price Ms. I (190). 

Dayaram, one of the greatest poels of ol 
rat, has Written many on the imes pf 
and the Gopis, on the Vaishnava phuos^ 
opgnate slffiieets. He k most poputo b| 
speeiilly wi^ women, for his Gaibts CLytW.' 
find a ptaee in^whis commlatioti of m0iye$ai^i 
divided into seveipl sections. It Is mwee^ 
Intiodtttdlen Imin ^ ym d m. IM, la i 
has stwamdsed lie vmtie of pi^minai'k pm 
Mp ««o K 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 


De Vitevi Eire^« Man of Destiny Hia flteadifaatness bore fruit when, in 1082, he led the 

Bide that had becu defeated ill battle to poUtical victOA'; 

What IS the secret of de Valera s hold on he has held power in Eire ever since, 
ml eonutrymen, which so often baffles the — 

atranger and even puzzles many of his con¬ 
temporaries in Ireland? R. M. Fox writes in What India May Learn From Russia 
The ^ryan Path : Sir Jnan Chandra Ghosh w^rites in The 

Be Valera shares with Gandhi an air of calm self- Indian Review : 
confidence, a aimplioity of manner, a single-mindednees rp, 
of purpose, that is undeflected by good or ill fortune. 

toyate Md rfe“iS™LiL*‘p*w'Sf*hfeT*bv no*S*aS( The Inian National Con- 

awmirtenUy great orator. ^hS ipoMhee ^can be duU. a Planning Committee In IQ^which secured 

But ho always conveys the impression of passionate co-operation of soma 300 experts and 

•mcoritv. Often he seema to he* eitamininff ^h{« eon- <^<>fl®cted a large amount of material and information 
ioience in public. He subjeots everything to a moral as unfortunat^ the Committee 

well as an intellectual test and does not rely on mere Congress Ministries resumed 

clevemees alone. In a country where eloquent spell- Committee however in 

binders are three a penny, the tone of aloof authority ^ industrial and business magnates 

•od moral purpose will Xminatc. ' experi^ce issued six months ago a rough outline 

To hear tliis tall, black-coated, spectacled ex- plan for the economic development of the 

professor of mathematics talk of the national tradition is --,,1 t t a - * u *« 

to get him in his right setting. For all his militant past i need of India is not so much to 

he milcea e conwrvutive approach. Yet Eire is so un- The average pre-war oer 

developed politically and economically that he ia “i 

oompafied to act aa an innovator and a pioneer. Ho >“?p“e wouW 

Btrivea to bring about the inevitable chanpa in a way mi^’ therefore, as Mr. J. 

whiah will least disturb the detached mo*d of rund P,: T‘‘to ““‘‘j ®“°"®“ 

Ireland, always suspicious of the new and the strange. before we can ensure that eveiy 

^ De Valera joined the Irish Volunteers before the ’‘f To-day that share for mom 

Earner Rising of im« and soon became a captain in that ^ people la a share of poverty and 

force. He commanded a rebel post at Bolands’ Mill. One pura«- ^ n • a i 

of his students described him at that time as ‘‘consider- Planning Committee aimed at seciir- 

•bly over six feet in height, a very serious-looking ^ 

young man in his early Uirtiee, with a long nose and ® 

apectaclm and a strangely foreign complexion.” ^ ° PJotecUve foods like 

As Hepublican Commandant of Bolands’ Mill he Jr 
eaeaiiad execution after the surrender only because of square feet per person, samtaiy 

his American birth and he received a life sentence ^ PP 

instead. Whim he came out-the following year, on a P^** P?'- 

genera! amnesty—he was on the rising Republican 

wave. Nominated for Clam, he was elected as a standard- ^L!!? “k ® neeesmry to this 


bearer for the Sinn Pein movement and was soon re¬ 
cognised as its nathml leader. 


puroose will be Rs. 80 at pre-war prices. If to that, we 
Rs. 20 as savings, Rs. 10 as cost of amenities, and 
Rs. 20 as miscellaneous expenses such lus social oerc- 


In America, where de Valera went after escaping fexpenses such as social oei^ 

fton Uiicok Oaol-a key had been smuggled in to him taxation, defence charges, etc,, the least 

concealed in a cake—he had wordy tussles with the old _ 

Fenian leader. John Devoy and his equally powerful 

ally, Judge Cohalan'of the New York Supreme Court, g - — . . . , , M 

This conflict culminated in a stormy meeting at S IT Alilj TillRS H 

the Park Avenue Hotel in New York, called by the ■ AimSli9 g 


Devoy-Cohalan faction to down de Valera. The'Irish S mnwtwr = 

leader had been announced to #eak In another city S BAjlM Air TJ||ll]||n|lf]R B 

hundreds of miles away. But he heaid of this meeting i W aUlCiIltfll 5 

and was unexpectedly present. He BO turned ^e tide s Ifi a dgkAia IWV S 

that his enemies apologised abjectly. 8 A tllPW JnLlAvK 9 

Back in Ireland at the time of the London Treaty ». S 

'of 1021—out which came Eire’s independence—do S ffllA RilVIfffiS 9 

Valera had sharp divisions with idoee coileamies. While s * via OHW aiVll)^ ■ 

de Valera concentrated on exact, literal and dialectieil 9 • ■ 

utteranoeg the country drifted into civil war. Hjs aide S ffd, OMce: 12. Cuvw St Gaii*m-ra S 
was ^ated and broken in the civil war and he himnelf S J*™ LAtCHTTA g 

m jwiMDnd jtar monthi, being arfi^d by 1 mnd Brmmm 1 

0M% te «w ilMidiBt w BifSbUm gMdiiU^ WWWiWlMiHilWIllltliMtHWTOHWI^ 
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S »r outfit* iiieoiiie m should «im »! is Es. ISO. 

etm if the poimiaiioii to remam ststioosiy, we 
Bhottld aim at doubling ihe national ineome. E, now* 
ever, the population incmaaes as now at the rate of 1*2 
per cent, per year, the national inconie will have to be 
trebled in 15 yeaie, in order that per capita income may 
be doubled during that period. The authors believe that 
this can be done by welKplanned investment of 1400 
crores in the fimt five years, 2900 crores of rupees in the 
next five years, and 5,700 crores in the third period of 
five yeare--the grand total for the whole period being 
10,000 crores of rupees. 

This three-fold increase in the total national income 
will be realised according to Bombay Planning by in* 
creasing the income from Industries by 600 per cent., 
the income from agriculture by 130 per cent., and from 
sendees b^v 200 per cent. 

It is intended to find 4,000 crores for saving, 3,600 
crores by creating paper currency, and balance of Rs. 
2,500 crores from existing and potential capital re¬ 
sources. The proposal to inflate currency by 3,^ crores, 
fieates a good deal of imeasinew. It would be wiser to 
be more modest about the provisions of housing accom¬ 
modation and bring down expenditure under that head 
from 2200 crores to 1,200 crores; it would be also wise 
to demand an annual saving of 10 per cent as against 
the contemplated rate of 6 per cent, which would bring 
into the hands of the Planning Authority another Rs. 
2,500 crores. 


Amphibious Warfare 

The New Review observes : 

• The repeated successes of the Allies in the Philip* 
pines culminating in the invasion of Lu*on are ulti- 
matelv due tor the Allied truer intuition of a global war. 
The Nasi High Command visualised the war as mainly 
a land war; they fancied they could reduce Bri^rin 
without invadine her, and subsequently they were not 
given the opportunity to build up an invasion tech¬ 
nique and an invading force. Japan herself, though an 
island, took her strategy from Berlin and overdevelooed 
her land power. Both were hypnotized by the fact that 
the last step to victory will necessarily be a land battle 
as long as men choose to live on t^rm firma ; but they 
failed to see that a country situated across the sea can¬ 
not be beaten unless it is first invaded and that, if its 
coasts are defended, it cannot be succesafullv inv«de<l 
except in the process of a battle. It is a battle of a 
special tvpe, half on sea and half on land ; the amphi¬ 
bious battle. All thi* looks obvious enough, but 
occasionally the obvious is overlooked bv intelligent 
people On the other hand, conditions, geographical and 
military, forced British and American strategists to 
contemplate and prepare amphibious warfare. 

This is a tactical development of the present war. 
In the last war and in the early months of the present 
one (British landings in France during 1939 and 1940, 
Japanese landings in China, Malaya, Dutch East Indies), 
troops were taken across the sea as Spartan tourists, 
and supplies were carried as ordinary cargo ; one© 
landed, they were sorted out, convoyed to a base where 
they could be made ready for the front. The Normandy 
landing which had been prepared in commando rehear¬ 
sals, and in the North Africa, Sicily and Italy operati ms, 
was an innovation ip tactics which was still improved 
upon in Teyte and in Luzon. 

Amphibious watfar© implied beginning the land 
^tile at sea, and its fundamental problem is to deploy 
in marehing order close to the enemy sea-coast, to keep 
to battle-order when disembarking, and to articulate tto 
supply land-base with the sea supply lines. 

Hit protoiem was solv^ on fhe Allied side thanks 

to l ugi ii i te d’* 


emoted^ Ouf busR soeoial l an d ing 9^ 

whi^ permitted the pmtm to be made ha 
order (scouts, motorim groups. inltntEy« artllidiT^* 
Trg&shipment from tmupOrt to liimtem or to the ihum 
was the crux of the problem; v^cles for troops and 
administrative personnel were waterproofed SO thht 
they could, on their owia power, span the |^p betirM 
the landing-craft and the shore ; finalty the great 
novation to solder sea and land supply lines (it 
especially neociasry on the Normandy coast and is mid 
to be a Ohurohillian intuition), transportable hatboijit® 
were prefabricated. In the Philippines the quay-oratt 
was of smaller size and the innovation Was rather 
small-fiize motor-boat to land infantry squads. Tne 
Allies have mastered the art of amphibious warfaPB* 
Their inventiveness will stand them m good stead in 
this war, but it has also revolutioniaed sea warfare^ and 
seriously dimuoiriied the defence value of all navieSt 


The Communal Problem in India 

Good sense will, sooner or later, dftwn up^ 
us and we shall realise that, so long as ill-will 
and animosity pollute the atmosphere, national¬ 
ism cannot flourish. Sir Mirsa Ismail observe® 
in The Indian Review ; 

The HindinMualim problem is our shaimful 
trouble today. Judging from my own long experience, 
I do not regard it as Iw any means an insoluble pro¬ 
blem, or one that need fill us with dismay, as, 1 oonfefll, 
it is apt to do sometimes. Time and world-conditi m» 
are factors which will tell in the end and bring about 
a national and cultural fusion. 

Let us not forget that the present times are vastly 
difierent from those of early British rule in India* 



Promotm and condfllont 
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hive eHuBfed sfi ow Hitt woHd tnd men** 
iAim, too, bftve utulcrgOfCie a vast chai^. Ad^uatmants 
•j« ««i0(nriiid»le m the ehange of Maaoa*, tnd we have 
t0 audee if we are to lurvive in such a world. 

Jlh^^iiBh eduiwtioa had to rome. The English language* 
which if fast becoming a world language, was bound to 
baeotne the nrincipai medium of oommunioation between 
ibc f!(hteated elamea. 

We must see to it that the youth of the country 
receive the rigid kind of education that will make therd 
worthy citiaene of India* and which will make then 
think not in tcnna of their own community or religion, 
but of the country an their common motherland. Com¬ 
mon aehoola, common liosiela, common political ideals, 
common enu^n^rises wiU bring the various groups of 
youth together. 

I attach ipeciat importance to the association of 
mcmi^Rrs of different communities in common industrial 
cntf'rjmses. Notiilng so surely brings people together 
and keeps them together as earning money together. 

Religion need not be negleoti^, but it should not 
l>e allowed to dominate social and political life. 
Nationalism should do that. 

It is a curious fact—but nothing strange in a land 
of inconsistencies and perplexities—that communalism 
and sectionalism should be rampant among the intjlli- 
fcntaia, the English educated classes, but not among lire 
masses. It is the former who are trying to resurrect 
the dead past, and creating unneoesaary trouble for 
themselves and others. The drum-beaters of the moment 
are only to be found in their ranks. 

IlcMli«iig«l)Mid Eock Palntingi and Their Age 

Rook paintings are found in a sniall hill 
near Adamgarh village about one and three- 
fourths of a mile to the south of Hoshangabad 


town in Central Provinces. Mandiior Lai 
Miara writes in the «/oumoi 0/ the Raitores 
Hindu Univerdty: . 

The existence of red coloured paintings in the lock 
idielters near Hoshangabad was first recorded by Miifa 
am, 3, p. 1871. Ghosh 11932, pp. 21-32) was the sfecond 
worker who after a lapse of 12 yeam^ described these 
paintings in some details. In his opinion these rock 
paintings belong to the 9th or 10th century after Christ, 
in the year 1984, two years after the publication of 
Ghosh’s work, D’Abreu, (1934, pp. 1-7) gave a detailed 
description of these paintings. He is of opinion that Ihe 

S aintings can be divided into two distinct sets—one sot 
eing sepamted by the other by ihoustuEids of years. 
According to him the first set, which consists of figures 
in monochromes or in outlines, belongs to the Pal»oiithic 
period, while the head-dresses and the other acoqutce- 
ments of the figures of the second set suggest that it fa 
of more recent date »e., about the 9th or 19th century 
Aj>. Major Gordon in his article on ‘Rock Paintings 
from Mahadeo hills,* published in 1936 made a casual 
reference to these paintings. But in his more recent 
articles publiehod in 1939^ he has made baseless 
accusations against some of the previous workers who 
have assigned an earlier date to such paintings and wivh 
whom, naturally, his views have not concurred. He 
assumes that it is their patriotic desire which has led 
them to assign an earlier date just to be “able to boast 
of paintings ranking in antiquity with the Paleolithic 
paintings of western Europe.” He further adds that such 
a desire “must not mar their work by theories which are 
the outcome of subjective predilection.” It is indeed 
wrong to advance theories which are the outcome of 
subjective predilection but it is equally wrong *10 
attempt to mar the work of others without advancing 
real scientific arguments. Under these ciroumstanres, one 
is inclined to think that the above remarks made by 
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liiii mm m ^ Mi li^ 
self k » pm%km In on it obliM 4o i^msA 
which wiu 6my tht tt> a cmxitity* Ont <il tbt 

two persons who have fwigM an earhei* date Mie 
paintingt undbr Question is D^Abren who is a IQuropean 
and who caniiot be accused ol basin|; his oonelusionB on 
Subjective Predileotiom' and ‘Patriotic Desire* in the 
terms of Mr. Gordon. 

Tile hill is composed of entirely ferruginous 
sand-stone of the Upper Vindhyan age and pro¬ 
bably belongs to the Bhander series. 

The drawings are found ail over the cliff forming 
surfaces of the hill and abound in the fibres of 
women, horses, elephants, bisons, stags, fi^es, monkeys, 
fighting and hunting scenes and warriors in costumt^s. 
All these are drawn on different surfaces some of which 
present, really well preserved panels. Most of these 
figures are done in red colours but at places they are 
done in white also. Besides these red coloured paintinj^, 
these rock shelters have also yielded some palwolitnic 
stone implements (1932, p. 22). Tlie presence of tliese 
stone implements is enough proof of these rock shelteis 
having been inhabited by human beings during the 
Palfipolithio days. Amongst the drawings there are 
figures~<'sppcially those of bisons which bear a very 
close resemblance to those drawn at Cogul in Spain and 
figured by Sollas (1924, p. 406) and which have been 
proved to be of the Upper Palaeolithic ago. The fact 
that there is at least one set of paintings which is of the 
Palaeolithic age is supported not only by the resem¬ 
blance of these figures with those at (jogul but also due 
to the fact of their being “boldly drawn in thick out- 
Jinsw or in monochrome^’ and also that these figures 
underlie the figures which have been drawn afterwards 
and which are definitely of later date. Amongst these 


sit by iuiM Ap wts 

Tib ifiidi 

3, p. 191). Thus judiM from this elsraotiMm Issws 
It will not be too mutm to such elooimisd and 

depressed figures^ found dt'pjfted ih the Ho^ngabad 
rock paintings, to tiie Neolitinc ^es. Thin thil« m 
some figures of men sad homes which Imrt hM** 
dresses, weapons and riding Some of Iho 

men have sword-like weapons and tlie horses havs 
gorgeous riding equipments. All these Show thS fliW 
of advancement of Itoowledge of these men daring toe 
time these were drawn. These leave m doijbt in 
assigning a more recent date to these paMngl, t,e., the 
9th or 10th oentuxy after Oirist. This clawfwiiktion into 
different sets is further supported, at plaec^ by ‘he 
superposition of one set over the other. Thus the 
differences in the style of drawings, difference in the 
colours used, the varying nature of weapons, the head 
gears of men, the superposition of one »b^ over the other 
and lastly the presence oi paloBOliths m these rock 
shelters—all these—prove beyond any diadow of doubt 
that these rock shelters were reisort^ to by men at 
different periods, ranging from the Upper Pal®oHfchic 
to about lOth century^ after Christ—ana more nrohahly 
at three different periods, the Upper Pnlwolilhie, I'nc 
Neolithic and the Historic. Therefore, the observations 
of the present author, except with a sHg^vt modification 
by the introduction of the Neolithic period, are in 
complete agreement with those of D^Abreu. OhoSli, 
without stating any reason, has assigned 9th or lOth 
century as the date for these entire g* D’Abicu, 

by his work, has questioned this lis’tria and, on this 
issue, the present author fully supports D’Abreu. 
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Itt a ycftriy »utv^ of different countries 
of tiio wodd in the Intermtioml Eeview of 
ibo Editor observes under the heading 

of India: 

Yet soother your has passed without the discovory 
of anv fuudanien.'ai solutioa of the political deadlock. 
Not «i«! least serious eoast?quoiice is that the long conti 
nuance of the staieiuatc produces political weariness and 
blunts tili© sharp edge of concern which has hitherto 
been manifest in both countries. Perhaps a straw in the 
wind may be seen in a recently fonnod Madras Provin- 
cial Students Union Society, the first aim of which is 
to discourage students from entering politics. A well- 
informed observer records this os ‘significant of the 
disillusionment tlmt has come to much youthful zeal 
since If political apathy and despair are to settle 
upon a large part of Indian life m so critical a year as 
1M5 the outlook is indeed grave. 

There have been flickering^ of hope during the year 
just closed. Ixu'd Waveil has won much personal res¬ 
pect. His prompt handling of tlie worst features of the 
lamine situation, tliC wisdom of his long-term economic 
and industrial policy and the general tone of his public 
utterances all justifiably win favour. Mr. Gandhi's re¬ 
lease. though on medical, not political, grounds, made 
possible a renewal of contacts which gave rise to fresh 
hope. Spokesmen of the British government have conti¬ 
nued to reiterate the fact that Britain is irrevocably 
committed to the terms of the Cripps declaration by 
which a sclf-govorniiig India may, if she chooses, con¬ 
tract out of Ihe Brititsli Commonwealth of Nations; and' 
Lord Wttvell lias runewed the Oovernment of India’s 
wish that political progress might l>e achieved without 
waiting for the end of the war. 

Yet these rays of light have only played upon the 
supfile of a situation which is persistently stagnant. 
Neither word nor deed of truly creative quality has 
found cxs>reMion. Important and encouraging as is the 
attention bring given to economic and induatriol 
questions by the Government of India, Provincial and 
Blate Governrrienls, and through the Birla-Tata group, 
it is doubtfn', if ilie political problem can be thus 
by-posscd and necrissary reforms ^achieved while consti¬ 
tutional progress taroes. Mr. Gandhi’s release has not 
so far fulfilled any of tlie hopes to which it gave rise. 
His eonversations with Mr. Jinnah, though closed with 
some slight promise of resumption, have mainly dis¬ 
closed the abyss which divides the Muslim Leaguers 
interpretation of Pakistan from any accommodating 
alterantive. AUd upon ears wearied by fruitless contro- 
versy, British re-alrutnaiions of the Cripps declaration 
fall without any convincing power. 

titfi AgrariAii Situatioii in India 

Under the above caption, Prof. P. J. ThomaB 
writes in the International Labour Remew 
abaUt tlie ptroblems of tiie primary producer in 
'Iiad^v ’ 

T%ere i«, perhaps, no class of worken, in the 
naticihal economy of India or in the whole range of 
wviHd <«nQim«iy, with a imaller shore of the benefits 
resu^ng from modern world eeonomie oiiganisatiou 
than tim 


producers par excellence of India. The Indian ryot has 
supplied the country’s needs in regard to food, and raw 
materials and has also grown im](^rtatit primary pro¬ 
ducts for otlier parts of the world, But while the traaing 
classes of India and the trading nations of the world 
have grown wealthy on the exchange of commodities, he 
has failed to obtain a reasonable wage for his labcur. 
The trader sometimes earns by a day’s transactions in 
a commodity more than its producers can make after 
six months of hard I oil in sun and rain. The middleman 
reapis what the ryot sows. Still the patient lyot, not 
knowing much of accounting, carries on. This is not 
merely a rhetorical statement. A noted statistician, the 
late I/ord Stamp, expressed a simple truth when he 
wrote : “The world as a whole and over a given lengtu 
of time has almost certainly been fed below cost price 
for the last hundred years, if one takes into account 
the proper elements of cost.” While conimerce and 
industry have steadily prospered, agriculturists and 
agi*ioultural countries have remained poor. The Indian 
ryot is the prototype of this numerous class. Imme’wd 
in poverty and infjxtricably involved in debt and 
disease, he has been doing his work uncomplainingly, 
and even the verbal compliments sometimes heaped on 
him by the more benevolent of his patrons do not reach 
his ears, as he is unable to read and has no radio to 
listen to. 

The nemesis came in 1921). The prolonged world, 
depression which began in that year was in no small 
rheasure due to the reduction of purchasing power in 
the densely populated Asiatic countries and the conse¬ 
quent unemployment; in the economically highly deve- 
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Iop«4 ooitntries of the Wmk Weeteen liwwq?e wid Ilorth 
Anaerica couhl |>ilo up /gOod« by m&«8 producUoii* but 
It was ueceasary to m4 iUfEcwfaUy kme ttiftibeta fpt 
the prohtabk cU^>osal of those ko(^ 8. T}:ie most po^ 
ious couotries of the worl4^ Chma and India, whm% 
together account for half the world's population* lacked 
the purchasing power needed to acquire even ordinaiy 
consumption goods. This was the plight to which an 
unplanned economic eystem had led world economy. 
The result was prolonged unemployment and intense 
distress, from which even the wealthier industrialised 
countries and areas, which in the name of economic 
internationalism had taken to narrow specialisation, 
could not be spared. 

The ultimate consequences of this process have 
been even more detrimental in the case of India. Tlie 
present emergency has revealed the insufficiency of the 
local production erf foodstuffs for the country’s needs. 
In the province of Bengal, normally a surplus area, the 
scarcity of foodstuffs has been so acute as to result in 
the actual starvation of a large number of persons. 
Wide stretches of fertile territory are indeed to he 
found in that province as in other parts of the country, 
but a peasant economy operating under the existing 
land system could not bear the strain of the needs and 
UDcertainfiPs of a total war. The war has served to 
drive home the lesson that no economic or political 
progress is possible unless the .lot of the ryot is 
improved. 


clyilhiaticua^ it ia beo»ai« to ctoftl mittiire h«» «io* 
ocssfiiby teaiated all aasatdbi fmm withnuk Bven the 
Mohasatnedans, who dominated the country for five 
oentuneh, ivere unabfe to introduce a new w^ of lilm 


It has Its Uieogony, its scriptures* its rituiL Its my<^* 
cism, its monks and its saints. It hns no tmeial toed* 


fc 


Church In IndiA 

In the section of Foreign Periodicals 
.in The Catholic World, the above-named article 
is partly extracted from the writing of Thomas 
Potliacaimny, Bishop of Bangalore in Sivdies 
(Dublin), September, 1944, from which we 
quote the following extract: 

Missions, proselytism and propaganda are foreigu 
to tlie conception oi Mr. Gandhi and of the avenge 
Hindu. He cannot think m the terms of excluaivenfss. 
To his way of thinking, if Christianity is true it does 
not follow that Hinduism is false. They are both 
aspects of truth. Absolute truth, m the sense that it 
excludes what is opposed to it, does not occur to his 
mind. “Religion is nut a way of life or a creed, but an 
atmosphere that pervades and enfolds the diverse ele¬ 
ments of existence,” said one well-versed in Hindu 
modes of tiunkmg and feeling. His own religion is not 
aggressive, not being a consciously missionary relig'on 
like Christianity. Change of relip;ion, therefore, seems 
unnect'ssary and intolerant for him. He does not dis¬ 
tinguish between Christianity and Western culture and 
identifies them m these days of strong n'ataonalism. He 
reacts against the impact of the West and what he calls 
the religion of the white man, which he believes is 
inex^icably bound up with the western type of 
civilization and European imperialism, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote in his weekly journal, the Bari^ j ‘T regard all 
the great religions of the world as true, at any rate for 
people professing them, as mine is true for me/' 

Further, the veiy organisation of Hinduism presents 
a formidable obstacle to the spread of Christianity. In 
the course of long centuries, Hinduism has weld^ 
together religious practices and social customs. Caste 
and Hinduism are synonymous. Cas^ has stood the- 
shock of centuries and, in spite of internal disniptior 
and^ external aggression, it has more or less preserved 
Hs integrity and has a tremendous hold on toe mindt 
of the masses and even the educated classes, |f, wtot 
the mightiest empires known to history-^tbe itoyloitian 
Bgaptian, the Eomaii-dmwe perished and wmpimiy ^ 
iteppmdi Jodi* to «M«faJ|r pvseorto to MMito 


apptoves all sects, accepts oontradmiory qtotitto 
one and the same subject and teaches the moat puerile 
legends^ unworthy of the l:>ivine Being, Hinduism has 
no moral code and, oS men am not koneraUy led in 
their conduct by the principles of logic, it saUsffes 
millions of souls,.whose passions it in no way d^turbi. 

There is another cause which leads the Hffidu 
l^lorify his spiritual heritage and ancient euHiim. Prido 
m Hinduism has got into the patriotic -onwlousuess Of 
modem Hindus. 'Tiieir philosophy and iii.«*irui!»us l.ave 
been eulogised by European i^olars, who either aban¬ 
doned Chnslianitv or were From Schopen¬ 

hauer and Max Muller to Mr, H. G. Weiis, ceniijarisims 
have been made between Christianity and Ilmduii^m— 
generally in favour of the latter. Anglican missionaries 
like the late C. F. Andrews and Dr. VeiTier Biwin have 
opposed conversion work and have expressed their 
admiration for Hindu philosophy and IcfSchiag. The 
result IS that the mental outlook of naticuialiat Hiu-l'is 
has been atrophied, and they do not believe in any 
genuine intelleobial oonverrion to Christianity. 

Despite hostility to conversion work, one of the most 
significant facts of modern India is the interest dis¬ 
played by the educated Hindu in Christ. The interest 
has grown during the last three decades and has shown 
itself in much useful legislation for social reform. The 
Hindus road the Now Testament, quote Christ and 
discuss Christian teachings and principles. Only recently, 
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^ Mr. <MM fxoA 
fmlMml of Iho Bexii^ 

Coounititee, wrot^ Mr. <laiiM fofiowi: "There *9 
none m Uiif Krotid Init your kind iclf to praetiw aoo 
Madbt^ tpi tindlitiuted moral ooumge* the relinoo of 
bfe am iohremal brotheiiiood for the epreaa of which 
l4wi lived, wee crucified by tmbehevers ano 
lill pmM for thoee reiy peruecutora, 'Oh, Fa<to, 
l^rgivo Hfiift* for they kaow not what they do*" The 
feoretny of Mr, Gandhi wrote m reply : “For himself 
ha liv# Ih ^ hope that He who has sent the Cro^s 
Ml alio dive the strenifth to bear it*‘ (The fftndtt^ June 
ICL lIWi), The Hindus are willing to confess that the 
ethical teadnng of Our liord Jesus Chnat is the hight^st 
embodiment of moral perfection and the best that they 
know Bni Whep it comes to organised religion, it is a 
different iloiy. They will have nothing to do with 
Chrisfianiry as a religion. 

**Tliiie Mwit Have a Slop” 

The following extract is taken from the 
Book Emriewa section of the East-West about 
the latest novel of Aldous Huxley bearing the 
title mentioned above: 

Aldoui Huxley’s newest novel owes its title to an 
ora#ar m Shakespeare * 

0ut thoufihvs t/*e Blave of hfe, and hfe's ttme^a fool, 
And time, that takes suroey of alt the world. 

Must have a stop, 

Mr, HuxIct iUuminatfis these lines, as follows • “It 
is only by taking the fact of eternity into account that 
ws oan deliver thought from its slavery to life. And it 
is only hv deliberately paying our attention and our 
primary allegiance to eternity that we can prevent time 
from turning our lives into a pomtless or diabolic 
foolery, The divine Ground is a timeless reality 8e*»k. 
ft mL MA all the rest—eveiythmg from an adequate 
Mwpmilancm of hfe to a release from compulsory self* 
dmrtmmthm—•wilt ^ added ** 

Mr, Huxley^ whose undeniable gifts as a novelist 
•sfVI tS tfimmnn Md far greater powers as a philosopher, 
ii wiil-aiti|iiaMld with parts of India’s vast religious 


literature. Oompanng it with WMpI Im 

wntai “The diforence between metaphysieB now imd 
metaphysics m the pm is the diteiemm b«tween word* 
spinning which mito no difierenee th mi|w% ghd a 
system of thought associated wsth a tSsiifmmmi 
discipline 'Short of the Absolute, God tsmm fedt, m 
having reached that goal Be is lost and with 

Him.* That is BracUey’s vieWp the modiw vlsw, 
Sankara was as strenuously an Absolutist as Bwwlle/-- 
but with what an enormous di^arenoel For him^ 

18 not only discursive knowledge about ths Absolute, 
but the possibihly (and the final necessity) of a dnsot 
intellectual mtuiUon, leading the liberated ipint to 
identification with the object of its knowledge. 'Am »ng 
all means of liberation, Bhakti or devotion is supreme. 
To seek earnestly to know <me*s real nature—this is «aid 
to be devotion In other words, devotion can be defined 
as the search for the reality of one’s own Atman,’ and 
the Atman, of course, is the spiritual principle m us, 
which 18 identioal with ttoe Absolute The older metar 
physicians did not lose religion, they found it in the 
highest and purest of all posable forms** 

Glycol Vapor Checks Diseases 

Checking the spread of colds and other air-bome 
diseases by stenhzmg the air of living quarters with an 
invisible, odorless, non-irritatmg inexpensive vapor of 
tnethylene glycol is now more than a hope based on 
laboratory expermAnts It has become a practical method 
of disease^fighting that has passed rigorous testa m an 
Amcncan military camp 

Specifically, it reduced the total bacterial conta- 
mmation, practically eliminated hemolytic streptococci 
from the air of glyool-treatcd donmtones, definitely^ 
reduced cases of air-bome infections, such as colds, ton 
sillitis, pneumoma, measles and acute sinusitis, con¬ 
trolled a small epidemic of mumps and prevented the 
spread of hemolytic streptococci from the throat of one 
person to another 

Teats by the U S. Office of Scientifie Research and 
Development and Northwestern ITmveimty were made 
in two two-stoiy barracks— USOWI, 
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Sir Jeremy Bawnaa’s Last Budget 

Sir Setemy Rateaa, in his Budget speeoh at the 
Central Legislative Assembly, haa made tmportaat 
disclosures regarding decisions taken by him in iespa:)t 
(d financial questions of vital impdrtknee to India, 
^uring his tenure of office he has functioned as a trQS 
representative of Imperialist Britain in Bidia. He has 
manipulated Indian currency and Xodian finanees for 
the benefit of Britain. As a Britisher, he aisiayi pkeod 
fihitish interest above eveiytbing elet. Ditting hie 
tenues he has subordinated Indian mterests and 
dered valuable services to Britain at the cost of India. 
His aeeomplishments in these lespeeta have been 
summed up by D.B.T. in the Bkami $s foUovat 

(1) Inflation of Indian psper eurreney Irom 
Es. Ififi crores to Bs. IjW orores; 

(S9 Inordwe in sterling balances from Es. 56 
crores to Es. I,4j00 croms which pmctically means a 
loan to Britain of Es, crores. 

(3) Loan to l^tain at about 1 eeni imtswit 
put year of the aaid sum of la. Lil ciOfW ^^bea 
India is paying 3 cent iatofest on mans fioatad 
by him qurin g wartime. 

(4) toian SSwion:—An aestive ^ to sabotage 
,lndtaa industxv and to stbmdate dgiotts to 
India at Indian cost. 

C5> a. The agreemmit to puy Ite. 10 otwi lo 
Ihitiii Obvernmeftt lor miilliisw pm0m 

a f^ pfi| l»liifc i 4 jg, 

hi Amwwtnent to pay £t|3l(MIOO oc wm 


Info Mdita^ penofot in Brfo 

flO LisHw distrMiofi eosis ol petrol imd 
avaaUon spM lias ascepted bn Brlish 4ic*ati(m. 

IT) Agfo to pay mimfosafo to all mmouswe 

Ik»wgi 


(10) Agreement for dollhr baknees at flO milluii 
dollars for India making a gift of the lemainbig 
India’s balansee to the British OcrvcfOtnant. 

(11) PoHey of no post^rar industrial devehm^ 
mfint for two y«<us after the war comes to an snoi 

Under his management, Indian eurvsncy has bssn 
infiated by more than 480 per cent, while the Idtiih 
current^ has expanded only hy 144 per eeiit over be 
IW level. This infiation has been eaused to pmr fir 
Britainh credit puv^iaeee in Jhdk and H StiH eoafosi 
to the dettiment ol fndiak tntemsl economy. Ptwm the 
very start Of the war, lOir Jeremy maiatahied a etHttid*^ 
hoM on Indian indnatry sad trade and always maUm 
tained a check on the production of eonsunmr goo# ii 
India, jfow as soon as British jadustriee are hra poifot 
to manufaetuie consumer gooi# he has sent the 
Hydari mission. In his budget be has amfoed 
the purpose ol this misaiott in those wwidsf 
mens are vigilmitly reviewing the scope lor vsdwdlQi 
the load on India’s resoiifoei, eonslEiited by the wat 
efforli ol Mk agd the Allist, and the pewfoy ol 
addhm to the uvuiSiMa mppBm <d fao# mquimd lot 
pubiio eoasmsaptlmi.*' 1*he mi memibit of this afp»* 
rati% Innoeani uiteranee is weh known to sxpioM 
Indis. tom kntow fully wnH thst t# ndm^ wns m# 
to London as an active toep lo sabotage Indim bfolfy 
^ to stinnilato Brltiab fseptott to lB#a at Imtli# cost, 
inmi altos the dspasmim of tl# nMow^ fito kl. 
1%fWRM!y^^ tho dnyen of lii#» lndi»l«y, wnrtod 
tbit an avfoshw of Brtohii emwtmer goo# is eominm 
The resiilt oi this mMoaii nssoidtog to iir Akbir 
Hy#i!i, bat not bssn ba4 

In addEfton to tbs k# bimiito sftctmd tor Bidtiun, 
Br $mmy haa also baid qidto lai#b to 1# glftn as 
well. says, ^iPhs gystoai 1m Itoaaciai aatoatonas to 
evacfuoss and thelp lamtoto haa baen canttoWI and 
ew tan d sd. Thito meawsrei oost IE# mom Ihaai oni 

rigid Is p ii wi dad ars indiatis or matolndtoaw and 
wbidbsr stolt peibinis bududa Bablitonsb lltosmaniL and 
WtoM to #0 itomnit that to dMiwiisid lor tin bswsAI 
sdiusl mtofototto ltdto’s toonsy smtooi b» dliwniid 
Ito tSm 'MUiltffftr to Immi ntol thn* wiiMiii* 
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Sir Jeremy Rmman’s Last Budget 

Jeremy Eaiaman, in hie Budget speech at the 
Central Legislative Assembly, has made important 
disclosures regarding decisions taken by him in lespc’Jt 
ol financial fpieetions of vital tmpdrtkiice to India, 
puring his tenure of office he has functioned as a true 
repr^ntative of Imperialist Britain in India, Be has 
manipulated Indian currency and Indian finalises for 
the benefit of Britain. As a Brittsher, he alvays plasod 
British interest above everything else. During his 
tenure he has subordinated Indian initenists and reft* 
dered valuable services to Britain at the oost ol India. 
His accompHshments in these reapeets have been 
summed up by D.B.T. in the Bhmni JyoU ss foBows: 
<l) Inflation of Indian paper eurrency from 
Bs. Ififi crores to Es. erpres, 

(3> Incnmse in sterling balances from Ra. £6 
crores to Rs. 1,400 crores which practically means a 
loan to Britain of Ra 1/400 crores. 

(a) Loan to Britain at about I per osnt intaram 
m year ol )he aatd sum of Ra. MOO mm when 
India is paying a p^ cent intermit on loana fioated 
hy him during wartime* 

(4) Bydari hfission:—An active step to silage 
.IndiaU imistty and to stimide^ Britlm esports to 
India at India^ cost. 

<fi> a. tbe agreement to psy Is. HI oims to 
Britieh Oovemmcftt for mliitaiiy pamiKsil 


k Agreement to pay fil«8S0P0 nr over two 
emrea of rupees pm year lor war 
for similar shasgea a^r aet<^ off 


psoca xor simiiiar spaces amir sewuna ou 
dainm for some^ on behatf of 
Indip Military pmaonnsf in B^tish 

ffi) for distrim^en cestii of peticfi and 

avin^ spiMt was aao#M on B^iib dmlririon. 
fY) Atpaad to pay compmOntlOA to aR evteuees 

HP 43iiiheiw|aa. 

igr IImi Iwimwi of Jmioni at coillr 

mt Apmmmk 


<!0) Agreement for doRitr bfdances at fW miBhiil 
doi^ for India makinf a gilt of the ftmauring 
India's balances to the British Oovemment. 

(ll> Priiey of no post-war indiii|ffal devcli^ 
ment for two yearn aftmr ^he war oomes to an end. 

Under his management, ladtan survsnoy has bean 
iafiated by more thim 110 per sent, while the Britiah 
surrency has expanded only by 144 per cent wm Im 
1080 level. This mflation hag been eaused to pmr far 
Britain^ credit puvehasca in Jbid*a ami it ridi eontinma 
to the detriment of Indian hrietnal ecennmy. ftem lAa 
very start erf the war, Bit Jeremy mrintrined a stmniM' 
hoki on Indian industry and tmde and ilriays mUt* 
trilled a check on the produstiOA of cewMiniaf poadi ill 
India. Bow as soon as British industries aae M'^a pMikltt 
to manufacture eomitmer geode he has aeni Rm 
Hydari misrion. In his budget gpeeob, he baa miMmi 
the pttifKMe of thw misrion in ibeae vmdi t ^^Ocriain* 
ment are vigBantly leviewlng the aoope for Sadnaiiig 
the load on Indlab maotticcri, nt^nd^ted 1^ the wat 
efforts ol India and the Alhea, and the paariWly irf 
addhif «n dm awailalilo of. gooda nntiriind §m 

pubho eoBsumpthNi.*' Tha mal aseanlng of thk appa^ 
ready Innocent nttaraiiee is well known to enirieiM 
ladin. mm kneiws fahy weU that thia asMm wan sent 
to London as an active slap lo sahotaie iadiaii Mnalrir 
^ to ^nmliin Bririeb enpOrtt tf India aft IrnSm cost, 
Am alter the drirtrtiirt of Mf Mnkniy m M* 
rimmrmji^, m dereii of bsdiaa Wuriry, waroad 
ilMd irt avsdanrirtollliiriA 
the rsM # this mUrt^ ncMini to BIr Akbnr 
Bydseif hao not been t»4 

U sMmm to the big benrilte eamsd for MtahL 
Jemmy bae alao been igril# laviah In Iris giiii rit 
welk Sk says, "^the system At dnsnrial aedMiM In 
evacuees and thrir fnmlliie hns risen owitiwWMl and 
eniindrit. triase mvamms eosi iBtle mom Rmn one 
ri not iffeelmed wrieM M otaeiiMlo w^ 
rrtbf k prnmm m Whma or tMlbillims mul 
whrther sOSri P ri* M hiritide Britlihswiy tIuinaiNiL and 
wifti Is die niiMaatit IW is dhM# Im m heneAl 
of mil ilmlnd^ Indlari mousy eiiimtim drihumad 
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mm^Uum df re#Qiii^ty aid support of 
oid (MaMta in a nm lui# a ^ood deal of 
iblMlnit them. la Anaatn, gHr Md. Saadullah* 

iMt hit nedeacum am mat univeraaliy trusted and it is 
diitadi feo aupeei thpt will become entirely new 
iMt tfMiiht. It ia doubtful how far it will be 
iMiidtliir t ConftMia party, itself remaining out of 
eHoef It maintaMl a set d reastionaries on the path of 
fomtmm of direst wsponsibiuties by the 

ntgbt lafO bad muah better possibiUiies. 
Brnmor as tlttip skaiid, it wouM be an interMting 
and idttealiyv enpentiieiit. 


Tim CkA fmmm 

The (doth famine continues unabated while the 
Central and Bengal Governments go on quarrelUng 
mm the calculation of quota allotted to Bengal A 
roeent eldb drive has succeeded in unearthing 
bales of cloth from the custody d the Marwari 
middiemen alone, the Muslim wholesalers seemingly 


d mills in Ahmedsbad, More M iMd MMiM 
c](sed in Januaiy iw IMI d OOil M §0 Md M 
of production in January atone aMmvMl % mm 
37 lakh yards. Prenmd hard by Mr, JMir lib» Aahsul 
Huq admitted that no other imBg| Juie or dberdss, 
were asked by the Oeyeronieni to Slop prpdttdSoa for 
some days for want d eoal. One imiit also ffstnember 
in this oonueetion that the «oa| mMii hare been 
already locked up by the Batash vested iMfeste and 
discrimination in eoal supply betwemi BiMi and 
Indian factories oontitmes nMteempted, 

Ibus with the creation d a oomfMB vamiiim in 
cloth supply comes the news dutt ^tiih teielilee sm 
on theur way to India. Cloth raliaQing wdl and must 
come as the last step in the chain for overcoming the 
patriotic sentiment of the people agaMt British textiles 
Rationing will serve two cnds^^iiec^ vHH prefer any 
kind d cloth to nudity and at the ndioa oounter one 
would have no choice as regards the quality or the 
make. 


beiUg left out of the drive. This cloth famine, like the 
hMt itmd famine, is essentially a man>made one. It has 
Some according to caicdation and one can trace definite 
SM though which it has come. 11/lule the cloth 
miiket was upset after the Japanese war. Government 
dtowsd the MUdemonSum to continue for a fairly 
hmg riioe. Hie control came at last and the price of 
clo^ was ftxsd hve m six times higher its norma] level 
In spite d the fact that cost of production bad not gone 
proportionately high. The .price was beyond the readh of 
the popr, and the Government soon had to come in to 
iheirihrip. The mills were compelled to produce Standard 
Gl||dli to the extent d about 60 per cent of their total 
It was done ostensibly for helping the poor 
but in reality all the SMdard Cloth product were taken 
ovhr by the Government for distribution and they 
rcmalM locked up in their godowns. The poor did not 
get it, M middle and the richer olames lan the risk 
of hnding h rimrt supply. Thanks to Mr. K. C. I^eogy^s 
iinoete Morta fmr eliciting relevant informations, we 
llttfW riiat the Government went further; tl«y 
«Md ft licift nuantity d cloth out of India in spite 
mi m iwddi d men like ^ #hri Bmi, Bir N. WM 
aid aame dher leading millowiieijs. The Ooverammit 
adfsa in xugulfttiiig doth supply inevitably led tq liOvte 
MtaiP d prsshiction. This wm the smulition ^ the 
Mas M pjr, Many will no doubt remember Mt 
^ wdll doth eodd hiw«y be nm 

M 'handiM practicidly iooM thg 
Mripdaleiy ll# Cknfdmsent devdoMNl m gysemathr 
ddh and caC^Sn Mm the 
ttW «ia »«» »»tfol nMflue. The nmK ww 
iW w ««, inpU iSiMtM itt ae w«m» asJ 
1 ^ aw « nMam $l«a. 

pM w0mi «H tkm Mas jmtMWi ft* tte mtiy 
«l T n w i Mii MMhi at# Mk llatw* abwi 
itmm. ft im ina ft ift ww i w i rt Mw if tiw 
VMM MMift if Ml urn Jft •IIIWftiMli. 

iM ft MMMr Mift 0m*m^ fm m> mofttw 

IkydiM Ml M Mb m 

Immmi ^ inst n i ft i a i a ImM^ |y tb# Gimsmii* 

eUsmrd 

%'!#op .mMistt fee mm$ mm dptfi M dbavtaift^ 

Ilm L oiiii iTy mai 


Police Zulum in C, P, 

The following is an extract taken from the report 
of the Inquiry Committee appointed by the Kdhapur 
Praia Parishad to investigate into the PaM’a ease and 
pUbluhed In the. Independent, Nagpur, dated March 13 
last! 

Kashibal, her husband, her children and two 
other persons were taken by the police to the resi¬ 
dence of the police patil d Chikbalval on the 
morning d October 19, 1944. They were produeed 
before the 8ub>I]^ector of Police, Mr. Ingavale, 
Who first asked Kashibai whether she was lAslloW 
wife or mother. Then he caught hold of her hdr aid 
dragged her to her feet and asked bis man to strip 
her naked. Kashibai’s son was pulled off and she was 
then beaten with a leather strap. Water was thro^ 
on her body, presumably with Bie object of hidihg 
the marks of the straps. The members d the com* 
mittee saw that Easmbai had smothered msyks on 
hsrbody. 

On tM evidence of lour Sanadis (village sspoyc 
enjoying Imum mods) who were prenipt when Id 
incident took place, the oonpnittee mnit isKt 
Bub-Inspeetor Bnwatened to insert ehlUy powder ih 
the priMe pftris d Bashibai. M subMMM 
evldeiiee glveii by ftiieGier wBness mm le mm M 
this tkM was cawM bat dM % bhn nr by M 
^ fbs besM Mil. riMM m 

Plmlgy smeidtiif WtBrlHfV bgiDsiiim s'liw liiff 

mittse tMudriM iBW this wsR. 

iW beMg baft eurjried qut Ih Bd bOUiC d fd 
pdiee rnmm Mmi slaM M M 

ctlfti ntllie MM wngs Msirfi^^ M I p iiM t 
' and ftl dgbi ibin thsyjiw MM m m m,mm 

ar’iWF ^ " -m B’™ ' ^ 

ft i»«ft yM lamft-ntat niMlf m, tak IM 

Cftfawft MiwAMS. tids trwWsift ttiifty ll jmks humm ImnmIi 

j'Mww■■ '"WrW^nri^ "ffsy r wwwwm «vT^"srff wk Wfp “iiPpag 

^ | h I Umi l3)KIIP^t!l^ 

ittdiitf wikdiN liiiML tlHi iMOwnad it iM^Mt jnwrtriwrt 

# mmM m mmiabm m 

mm mfm Qm 

MM M #« Chrmiu^^ lobe S ft WMT 



mSMmrn M mek «i Wm iteM m ^ iM Mini 

^ pm m tkB mMr ^ mimin 

emmmk With the # lh% 

t)f<^ Pt ftmmm ef MMriiie^ m thh 

f»t|»aviiee. thh netNl ^ ^ m ^ 

pp^ wiw in^relive M oothtsg m #ii #h 

leeuH thet Mk k pm ^ eht IH 

pftnMtiee* The ISamm iMti fm he«e ii lhe'‘fipil| m 
the mpk$ M»d 110 ulep m hm kkm Iw 
of dhpidende as ui AwMwe^K tNete iither eew^tti 
or el eneohiaiflMlo ol htthet m0 k MoeMee 
flciey he hotter dieiWiM m fOthMlBr^ It efahttli he 
remeBiliered ihet^the hh|jher itifi in Btitith eMliih*^ 
SKoile is eompcNMsd Pi WmspmgmA Ih 
I«i«eh^ ef the iio*iiothini rdetiiw ti 
pre-war Japanese mo<H of ehont l6r. HI «» the 
maxiintim salary in mduetxy sheitld heve he«| l0t|eiead 
at least in proteote^ indhitci^e ISee e)etb, fleets 
and su|^. *^e eotton milh have duvinl Ihiii whr wmk 
fabnlons prelcs and one (d the oontrMoiy eetiseit of 
^nga! famine has been the dram from ihe eoimhiyiMde 
on aeeount of eioCh ititireieBd from If erOfO* Of mpem 
per annum to (JO croiOs. We were the flmt to pTotert 
•ptet the MMMtpity in ^mse eolimms and |Hi In a pity 
that ^Mahatma Oandht befose hii impibsswbtbt let off 
the oapiii^'sts with the bisht eentenee th# *fhe mUb 
msy not be relied on in tfitee 

The finanoe lleibber was perleotfy mm He 
mid in presenti&t th^ budget iMt yo<P* thH W had 
d^en rbe to great inequality ol wealth aba that Pe^th 
Duty would reduoe it. Before the war the average 
national income per capita was Es. g| and the average 
income of an agrlcoltmist was Be. W. This disparfty 
has been vastly aceentnated hy 1 var profits eamed 
secretly between dishonest ofti^ali and military m- 
tractors and suppliers and openly by indnshriausis 
already referred to. Acoumula&on of mueh wealth ip 
a few bands is bound to corrode society |md with the 
disappearance of large^ecaie charity as of old Ibe yoPOg 
sons of mlf-ocntred millionaire parents are a*in6ma)e to 
social^ purity in dties tilke Caieutta and Bombay. 
Ba. Hm as the lowest limit of taxation TecOfmoaoded 
by the Taxation Enquiry Committee diould be ailheired 
to and agricultural property exempted sa proposed by 
% Unance tPai yean Tbe tan should be 

g m&a lad as in Britain ^here a maximum of pm 

is imimaud m pnmeriy exeeedlkm tfo fi^km pmmda m 
vabm Cb% la nit fOr mSa&m tiM^iin 
fixed mmib iOffor !hem in ptigjoutifiu to Ibe ayeiiiiie 
ni^Oum iUoiiEiia per eafdta bole as eomiim# mlb |i 

.___ J’ W Se ttfil to Jbolhih tV aH 

bm, torn 'ilitribiitiwi jsrlbe wm^- of the dqif:. W 
Bm pfwvbimo aumming to eoMtoo in.wh area uiff 
m mfiswe, 

^ ttwted •* W»t mi» irfr 

a fm Him mM fartiwuw k ^ 

XAZlSmtSJUSSA'ttSi. 

miro ffi tiiiiglifiif mm Wm Ihmm m a ttfuijetWi bfoad^ 


wribout a 
is tshisu e g eliiM^ the 


Members fer $m Ftmebm 

The Ckmeeument of India have ohosen two mem- 
bms of the Vieernyb ff^leeutive Ccanteil to **represeat'* 
India at the Ban Primeiseo ConfereneO. 43Mae smam 
for their aeieothm, iir Obd Caree is Joported to have 
said that afl Iheue who ate to attend It are of Minis- 
tmlsl Iwrel. But of what level are the tem d^egatss 
selected by Mr Oliil fTam^s foveramentr VSoeroyb 
Bii^ve f?ouitcal it sought to be paernd off aa a duly 
Sanatitutod under a c w ti t uti o n dirawa up 

'm Mttain % the BriMere without the participation 
of Indaiov themseives. Cndar this eoustitutiott, the 
^^vernment of India"* has no req;»Qnsibf(ity to the 
Legifllatiire, and membefs of it are ehrwen and 
appointed by the Qoyeroor-Qeneral who is the 
representative of a fore^ power in this country. Tbey 
have no responsibiHty in ^ matter of having the 
budget passed* they can stand any number of out 
motioiis and are not called upon to raetgn idien the 
entire budget demaiidB ate thnuna out. The ffepreeenta- 
tion of the foreign govemmeiit omiileB the expenditure 
of hundreds of erores of rupees and the tnemlM of his 
Council merrily carry on. Nobody would bswe had any 
obieetioii if members of tbie Council were sent to Ban 
Fr^cisco as representatives of the Foreign power in 
India. We object to their having been chosen as repre¬ 
sentatives of the people of this country. 

Objection may not have bem raised if the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was called upon to elect two memi^rs 
for San Francisco, Non-dficial Lidians attending a 
Wlar Cemferenoe is nothing new. The Impe^ War 
Conferenee of 1917 was attended by Sir S. F. Sinha and 
the Mahacaja of Bikaner. In many subsequent Imperial 
Confemnofis attended by the British sod tbe Domtuicm 
Frime Mioistari, India was tepmsented by non^^dals 
like Sir Brinbram fisitri. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiw and 
otheig. 

The hollowikem hf Sit Oltf Caioeb elwteiiimBd has 
been dmemsfemM by Britain hemtlf. ft now ajppomt 
that Britaibb rimwosototives to fian frm^ wii be 
mx^pmd mmHy mf Farimmentaiy Smiaiiiii wbo am 
eeiMay below «be mymiaX WL&nt is of 
course a lovdi tp India to triurii the deari-wodgof Kew 
MU tmwt ooilimin, mdy it Is md Hm ininMial but 
Ho mlstr kern . ^ 




It is imiisigbildo 4iti4 wm mamiMig of lb* Central 
SegMituie oppose Bte inbrndiiieBeiii of fMb timr 
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HAiioijM but tbe continuation of colonial empires will be 
a oonitfe&t danger to world peace and the progress of 

tMaouasiiig the subject: ‘Are colonial empires a 
threat to world I^ace’. Mrs. Pandit declared, ‘the 
qu^ioQ of colonial empires is linked up with the 
iVbdIe qj^ion of civilisation and the fate of the 
worad* There must be a new concept in which all 
can ^are. In the post-war world there will be 
oomparatively few opportunities for external aggres- 
•ion but the danger from movements of internal 
iUtive luawtance, which are growing in dependent 
countries as a result of denial of self-government, will 
be a very real one and will have to be dealt with. 
Military standards of security by themselves will not 
bo a sufficient assurance of lasting peace. Political 
thought must change and outworn methods be 
discarded/ 

Mr. Robert Boothley, a British Member of Parha- 


thc United States playii^ a second fiddle to British 
Imperialism is quietly gaining ground. The culmination 
of the Phillips episode in the rerignation of the 
President’s PeramuU Representative for India unmistak¬ 
ably points out to the triumph of British diplomacy 
even m American politics. 

Not only ourselves, but thought-leaders of 
England like Harold Laski are also bewildered at the 
contradictions in American policies. He writes: 

I, frankly, do not profess to understand w‘hy a 
liberd democrat like President Roosevelt uses men 
like Mr. Robert Murphy as vital links in the chain 
he is building. I do not understand why he should, 
now that he has entered upon his fourth term, show 
so tender a concern for the policies of the Vatican 
olicics which go hand in hand with those of big 
usiness for the simple reason that they have the 
kindred aim of stopping the advance of the com¬ 
mon man. 


ment, who opposed Mrs. Pandit, in the discussion said 
that it was a fallacy to suppose that the creation of 
colonial empires in the past constituted a threat to 
world peace. His main line of arguments were as 
follows: 

*If the Brit/ish Empire had dissolved, Hitler 
would have imposed his own form of integration, 
fimt on Riimpe and then on the world. For after the 
fall of Fmnce, we in Brilain could not have hoped 
to stfind up to him alone. In the event, the British 
Empire managed by the skin of its teeth to save 
civilisation from deslmction and humanity from 
another dark age. I/et tho.se who now seek to abolish 


To many of us in Britain, America is almost a 
contradiction in terms. We were glad to see the 
emergence of the PAC. We think the America of 
Sidney Hillman and Hugo Black represents a remr- 
gence of the forces which have made the United 
States, a legend in European countries. But we can¬ 
not easily reconcile that America with an America 
in which Jesse Jones and Donald Nelson, Leo 
Crowley and Henry Morgenthau remain important 
f^ymbols. . 

European progressives have already begun to ask 
themselves what kind of America is going to emerge 
from this war. 


it reflect on this.’ 


At^ffumentum ad absurdio is quite common in 
Imperialist parlance. Propagandists for Inii>erialism oven 
these days are blissfully oblivious of the important 
historical role the U.S.A. has played in saving Britain 
frtMii disaster in this Hitlerite war. The U.S.A. came 
to play a decisive role in favour of Britein probably 
because of the sole fact that she had severed herself 
from colonial dornmation and was free to build her 
own destiny. A free India would similarly have been 
#ie greatest powerful ally of Great Britain in the Asiatic 
Cewjtinent. 

lMimore*$ ^"Solution in Asia** 

A former adviser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-f^k, 
Mr. CNen I^ittimore, in his new book Solution in A»a 
my$ no durable arrangement in the Far East will be 
ftohieved simply ‘*by dividing or redistributing Asia 
imd the Pacific.’* 

According to a United Press of America message, 
he says the only to give an adequate safeguard 
atSln^ war is to provide for inevitable Asiatic develop- 
ments, and do it in such a way as to make future 
^p^r eonflictg'* uxmhoessary. Besides, America must 
awfully calculate her part by "freeing” former coloiiial 
i^eaa, fi^flowlng the attitude of Allied coioi^l nations. 
The United tetel rtiould keep her record clear by not 
Ikeing a party to pladng freed territories back tinder 
ihm&atlon of Amerieale war Allies. 

The Western Colonial Powers, he thinks, may fi^t 
not only to drive out the Japanese but restore their 
own nile. But the United Btates should tgke no part 


Will America Go Imperialist ? 

Prof. Loski continues: 

There seem to be three possibilities before the 
American people: a redistnbution of its wealth, a 
long-term investment in the Middle and Far E^, 
economic imperialism backed by the greatest military 
and naval power the world has so far known. 

It looks as though it is the third ponrihility that 
America will choose. There is little point in. attempt¬ 
ing to conceal the fact that such a choice would 
mean within a generation a third world war. 1 can* 
not but emphasize n^ own unhappy surprise that a 
President like Mr. Roosevelt, who knows as no 
President has known since Abraham Lincoln the 
needs of the common people, should be prepared 
to abdicate the hi|di fumetion to which he has been 
called. 

There is no disgaisiiii the fact that many of us 
who care deeply for Amenea and owe to it & debt we 
can never hope to repay are alarmed and dmtunied 
at the tendenoies-^econoniio and sooial-wihkh ^ 
emerging amoi^ the class which directs its demT* 

Ibe Americans in Paris, in Rome, in Lqodon 
spe^ and act as though the wortd was theire fof 'the 

tglcing , 

I oatmot avoid the conviction that M'* Roose¬ 
velt might usefully leave the strategy to the generals 
end admirals and conoentmte his attention upon the 
^oonfliot of uieas which he can do more than any 
living pezBon to resolve. 

For if we loee his passion for justice in these 
eritiesl months, we iMl have omde a holoeanst of 
Ihe youth of the world without U proportioosKte hopu 
in the yearn to oome. 


in any such unfortunate Inter chapter, Frol. Laski, the intefiectnal dynamo of the Bllish 

' prospects of America tsidng an independent Ldbour Party, writes k ni^ In two questimis put hy 
akwd for freedom and demoertey in the worid is the U. & msgasme PM, wis., (1) Whsft is pt o g rtsivo 
moediiii to the baolqKrOiiiMl. tile danger of llritsin*h attiliids to CtimohiU’s European po|«ey and 
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(3) Is tkere any te&de&esy to isoribe this poli<^ to & 
fear of predatoiy eeOnonue power? liMJd has 
dearly expressed the impression that progressive 
^itishers are disturbed by Churdiiirs poliey to save 
^Traditional Europe”. They see in it etrategiG 
Imperialism to safeguard the Middle East and India 
agdnst the growing prestige of Soviet Ruana. The 
worst feature is that America is following Churchill 
closely and is heading for an economic imperialism 
backed by military power which would mean a third 
world war within a generation. 

Progressive Britain suspects that what Mr. Chur¬ 
chill has in view is the relation of the new Palestine 
and the new Iraq, together with Egypt to India; that 
JECing George of the Rellenes is merely a facade behind 
which much vaster issues are being decided. By aiding 
the rightists in Greece Mr. Churchill probably hopes 
that the debt they will owe to Tory England will enable 
him to safeguard tlie Middle East against the rising 
prestige of Soviet Russia. At the back of Mr. Churchill’s 
mind is the determination at all costs to maintain 
‘traditional’ Europe and to set the four freedoms in this 
context. He has killed the Atlantic Charter with his 
own hand. He made up his mind that no reorganisation 
of Europe shall be carried on which endangers the kind 
of “democracy” to which he has been accustomed. It i^ 
not at all an exaggeration to say that Churchill has 
lowered British prestige to a point hardly leas than the 
[ evil reputation it acquired at Munich, Mr. Churchill 
allows eveiy day more clearly that he belongs to the 
, world that is dying and not to the world that is 

f Btniggling to foe bora. The greatest tragedy of the 

twentieth century is that Roosevelt, the people’s man 
and the leader of the New World, is following the leader 
of an Imperialism which is fast disintegrating in spite 
of the latter’s strenuous efforts to save it from 
disruption. 

Bertrand Russell on Indian Freedom 

Bertrand Russell recently addressed a group of 
Indian students at Cambridge. The meeting was 
organised by the Cambridge University India Majlis 
' and Russell was invited to address the gathering 
because of his love for the oppressed. Expressing liis 
hope that there will be new departure of British policy 
' toward India in the near future, specially after the next 
general elections. Russell said: 

I Wjo are all agreed that it is impossible to keep 

[ up our position in India. Even if it is possible it is 
neither Justified nor desirable. As soon as we have 
) got a Government of the people with liberal¬ 
mindedness, we can demand that we want a cliange 
for the better in India and set to work for that 
change. I know of the Crmps offer. I know it is still 
there. I know the offer of Dominion Status as Soon as 
the war is over. But it is not what we want to da 
The question is what Indians want. At anv rate it 
is felt by a vast majority of Indiana and by many 
other people, especiaUy by the people df the United 
Statfes, that our promise is not honest fiat we do 
not mean to ke^ up undertaking to Indians. Many 
people in the UnM States Want an imniuivocnl. 
definite and uoainbiguous declaration for India. 
TlkSfiefore, if I wste to take part in the Government, 
1 abonld announce imiiiediat^y at a certain date a 
day 12 months after the end of the Ja^ete wm 
- ithat we British duill wadi our haadi.off, Wi^. J 
ihould aanouiioe that now, to M fo d i nai WK$ 


have plenty Of time to |ei tOtfethtr and m how bSit 
they can work together. 

Continuing Russell said: 

I do not think we should be too much hampered 
by differences in India. After all they are theie» 
everywhere, as they are among our own people. ^ 
[But because we nave differences nobe# hew' 

\ wants foreigners to settle our own dmerenoesJ 
^That applies to India. It is for Indians them*^ 
selves to settle their differences. It is not 
any of our busmeas. I should, therefore, aunounce 
that 12 months after the Japanese war we shaU 
abandon our responsibilities for India. X do not thinn 
we ought to maist on Dominion dtatu^ The idea 
that India should become a dominion is futile and 
uite contrary to her geographical necessity. Other 
ominions had'historical affinity with us, but India 
culturally has not and will not belong to us. Her 
affinity will be with Asiatic coimtries. Her history 
and culture are contrary to ours. 

Summing up, Russell emphatically declared : 

India belongs naturally to other Asiatic coun¬ 
tries rather than western. Her ties with Britain are 
more artificial than her ties with China. The domi¬ 
nion of the White Man over the rest of the world 
since the sixteenth century is coming to an end. It 
will not go on any more in Asia which is awake. I 
am convinced of that. Our domination came into 
being as a result partly of our voyages, partly by 
a skilful use of commerce and parilv as a result of 
science. As India develops industrially she wiU also 
develop as a military power. The^pjea of 
I divination will not last. It cannot Be revived. White 
'domination has made it impossible fOr a stable 
world. You (sannot have peace in the world secure'! 
as long as some people want to keep tliemselves in 
power. There will be hundred and one injustices in 
the world as a result of this domination. The other 
side has a feeling of hatred and comtempt for those 
who dominate. Until you got approximately an equal 
standard in East and West you cannot go on. 

Tlie British think that they can remain in India 
ily by the application, of brute forpe. Inffians know 
tfiat but they believe that subordination of 400 CT iUinna 
of human beings will be a physical impossibility as 
soon as the people of India will be determined^ witi 
or without Uie sympathies of the other peoples of the 
world, to make an end of her political subjugation, 

Kadimir Leader Overcomes Communalism 

A gigantic mass movement communal in the 
beginning but popular and nationalistic during tim 
latter phase of its development has gained great 
momentum in Kashmir. Bheikh Abdullah is her un* 
disputed leader. It has revolutionised the enlire outlook 
of the people and brought about a complete change 
in their social and political outlook. It has presented a 
new and progressive aspect of life and made people 
conscious of their rights and privileges. A^ore thaw 
anything else th# movement awakened the present 
masses of Kashmir to a new sense of right and wrong 
and has made them aware of their inherent strength 
and unity of interests. 

A sbunch Muslim himself, Sheikh Abdullah takes 
equal delight and pride in the religion and i^l^pous 
festivities of other communities. On aff 
be it the birthday ceremony of Doed B^sfm ojr any 
other important oceagiOn, he attends the w dlilid 
gathermgs emtvened on the oosiiioi and ImNil 
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towmod di«eoufff» on \he testckin«i o( the Hindus. His 
is an uobiaased and robust natkmalitin and his love of 
human liberties and sentiments makes him a stout 
nationalist and a humanitarian. 

Katurally Sheikh Abdullah became an eyesore to 
Mr. Jinhah. Several attempts were made to set up a 
eommitiial organisation to destroy Abdullah's Kashinir 
National Coiderenoe^ but none of them were success* 
lul. Abdullah’s movement is not only a force m 
Kasiiialr, but it constitutes a great landmark in the 
proimts of the Indian States Movement itself. Mr. 
Manah'i latest move to start a Muslim eommunal 
Ofgankation in Kashmir has also miserably failed. 

After his reverses in the Punjab, Mr. Jinnah 
entered Kashmir as the self-appointed guardian of the 
po4itioid rights of the Muslims there and deceived 
himself by taking Sheikh Abdullah’s hospitality and 
courtesy to mean his acceptance of the League position. 
His calculation proved wrong and he had in conse¬ 
quence to face a very ugly situation. Sheikh Abdullah 
told Mr. Jinnah that he was nobody in Kashmir 
clitics and further reiterated the position of the 
Kashmir Rational Conference by stating that Kashmir 
politics had long ago evolved into a higher stage of 
progiemive nationalism and had thus passed Mr. 
Jinnnh’s ^'milestone of to-day over five years ago.” 

He further accused Mr. Jinnah of trying to disrupt 

progressive forces in Kashmir and charged him with 
attesting to atteck the National Oenferenoe '^wilh 
the same weapons with which he attacks the Indian 
National CwigM'ss,” that is that the “National Congress 
is an Hindu attempt to cheat the Indian minorities 
and the Kftshmir National Conference is a Muslim 
attempt to cheat the Kashmir minorities.” The Kashmir 
masMM, the faithful followers of Abdullah, expressed 
^ir i^iguation against Mr. Jmnali by making it 
impossible lor him to address any meeting. From one 
ttweting he had to retire under police escort. Mr. 
Jinnah haf therefore beat a retreat from Kashmir 
polittcs and Sheikh Abdullah's National Conference has 
won a final victory over the forces of reaction and 


fkmoh Gets a Price for Dropping 
PoJcistm ? 

The genesis of the Desai-Liaqat formula of 
40 : 40: 30 for the centre and Mr. Jinaah's association 
with it, has been revealed by the Bharat JyoU. Talking 
to preMunen in December last, and quottng some 
lumamed Muslim friends said to have good infitteacc 
with Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Q. B. Arundale had made 
stnrtliiig suggestion*that the Muslim leader would 
nhandon Pakistan in favour of 40 per cent repfwieiita- 
tion at the oentre. Dr. Anmdale's formula wanted re- 
presMriatkMi of 40 per cent for Htndus, 40 pw cent for 
Mnstime and 30 per cent for other niiiiorities for the 
Gentral Kationai Oovemment. Dr. Arundale’e solution 
lor the Indian deadlock was “Htndus must eaerifice 
aaaiority and Mr. Jinnah must saerifiee Pakistan.'' 


The Mudim league Fund Finding Drive 

The special eorvespondent of the liSoder reports 
thnl k order to streqgidMn the financial position of the 
Mwdrin tmimf a fund finding drive has boon 
JgmM k evevy province mate the papkis of the 
IntapuNk Afinkdk h**!ff*k* 


League hopes to build up wtt fa ainn t ia i luiril* h$ kip 
of this fund finding drive. The eaueipendeid idit kat 
the League is annioui to give a fillk ^ ki ocgadiMdonal 
aetivities and oonaolidatiBg its hM m the lluiiiin 
masses^ who, according to the Le«^, aip k the 
danger of being allured by rim taatki of the 4^India 
Muslim MajUe and the supeaMnctica of some powerful 
Muahm ariatoemts mtbmnbiag to the dika Khau 
School of politics. 

The correspondmit thmi continues: 

Under the instructions of the AII**Indk MMim 
League council, Kawab Alsus Basal, genepk gecre- 
taiy, U. P. Muslim League, it is undemtood, has 
iserim a circular letter to all district and city Ikgues 
of the United Provinces adding them to furnish 
information regarding the number of such Muriim 
rerictents as are financially in such a positt<m that 
they can dispense with a portioa of thrir income as 
charity (sakat). The number of such Mualime as are 
ake^ giving in charily and of those who will be 
willing to place their contributions for sakat at the 
disposal of the Muslim Lesgue in case they can be 
given an assurance that their money wid be spmtt k 
the manner they prescribe and the annual total esti¬ 
mate of these contributions have also been called for. 
Other provincial lieagues have also been ariced to 
furnish similar information by the AH-lndia Muslim 
League, which, it is added, is planning to make wish 
use of this institution of lakat that the Indkn Mnt* 
Urns can derive the maximum possible benellt fmm 
it. 

Some time ago Mr. Jinnah had appealed for a fivt- 
crore fund but the actual amount of collectioiiB are not 
yet known. In Bengal, the leaden of tlie League at! 
said to be much better off. The amounts of their gaJkaU 
will be watched with interest. 


Sir Norman Angell on Robot Bombs 
and Robot Minds 

Writing k the Free World, Sir Norman Angell mp 
that the Tnost important development in recent years 
k the field of militaiy technology m the robot bomb. 
Airiiongh ft has not succeeded in aHering the eowww rif 
the present war, it kves a dark warning of what war 
might become. It gives a forecaete of the predietkn 
that ultmmtely the machinee which man had made to 
asrve him would turn round and deetiwy him. It has 
beeome literally «e. Both aides een lio doubt use the 
weapon which means that each eould deetroy the other, 
wtih immense margin of advantage to the side which 
^te ite blow in fost. Sir Norman says that k riie form 
m which we know them, the rebut bomb is, of course, 
a mere beginning. The London experience is hist a 
foretaste of what the lOntoa. or IfilhW rocket shell of 
the future, tvavelUng thiouik the stratosidiefe. )m in 
store. Add to this the poesibitiiy of explosives based 
on the release of atomic energy (whiefa reputable 
phyricists have declared to be perhaps round the 
comer) and one can see that the stratospheric robot 
boorimig of a New Yoric or a Chicago into so much 
bkody nibble is someriung mom than a possIbiUty of 
tlio future, 

Of oouiee, thk devriopment is gokg to afieeb the 
peoeo-maktng. Every One of tbese iUnrelevamUo makes 
geography, re^ooal oonsidBratioBB of Iks and tew 
tmportenoe. |i hmo longer a Wenrian tetmpF to lore- 
see the time ifbsn robot or roelot bomfia, Iraveiiiig 
Qumifih tha itwiQiphmer mt he IttPcM fmm dmnn 





i!^t od tlie will to my delivin^«^T«e ftad equal partuare in ft eomiftcm order, 

loade ol explcM^ee irhicdi <^8ii deniroj' ftU life witbift ft International criminal violenfie cannot be stopped 


radius of eeTeral miles. 

Sir Norman then goes on to explain his ideas about 
the methods of oontroUing the human mind. He says 
that the problem is not merely one of creating a central 
power; it is to see that this power is not abused, does 
not itself become the enemy of freedom; tliat its 
function is limited to ^e prevention of violence. He 
emphasises that before we learn to control the robot 
bomb we must learn to control the human mind, its 
fallacies, blind spots, the passions which arise out of 
nationalism and doctrinal fanaticism. He then says*. 
'‘We speak commonly as though it sufficed to take 
power from the hands of Germans and Japanese and 
give It into the hands' of tlie British, the Americans, 
Russians, French, Africans, Chinese, Irisli, Indians, 
Arabs, Jews; that those latter could never disagree as 
to the use of power, never abuse it. Which means that 
we take over, holus-bolus the “superiority” doctrine of 
the Nazis, except that we become the superior people 
and they the inferior. All of wliich, of course, is non- 
8en.se. Biologically—in blood, glands, hormones, gray 
matter, muscular tiesuo—we are exactly like the Gei- 
mans. The differenct' is m certain ideas which, for 
reasons wo do not know much about, infected them 
more than their immediate neighbours. Education an 1 
“learning” did not protect them against the infection, 
for the Germans are among the most learned, the most 
sdPntific people in the world, having produced great 
philosophers, muaieians, rciigious teachers, from Luther 
t^ Kai‘1 Marx; .and very brave and efficient soldiers ” 

Failure of the United Nations to Control 
Criminal Violence 

According to Sir Norman Angell, the supreme 
failure of the German people as a whole is the failure 
to control their own criminal minorities. To say that 
the German people as a whole have no responsibility 
for the crimes of the Nazis means that (hoy did not 
know how to control their criminals. Such an excuse 
indicts the German people as incapable of the first 
function of civilised governments which is pivcisely 
restrain criminal violence. 

Discussing the corresponding responsibility of the 
United Nations, Sir Norman says : 

*‘But if we bring this charge with justice, as we 
must against the German people, it in incumbent on 
us to lace the fact that as nations we liave been 
guilty, in our international relationship, of a mmilar 
failure, a similar incapacity to restrain criminal 
violence in internalional affairs. 

“The power of Qerraany and Japan renreseH^d 
a quite small fraction of the civilized world. Had 
their victimft-dihirty-four (at present) United 
Nationa-^been capable of uniting for mutual defence, 
the a^esBors would never have b®en tcnnpted to 
commit aggreseion, and if they tried would have 
. been promptly stopped. But the non-German, non- 
Japanese World did not have that capacity for unity. 
It had sufficient potential power to defend itself; 
it could nbt unite for the Use of that power for 
eopimiiii defence.” 

he ftsks: Will it be «43*}e to unite, to mako 
Imposmlde the use a pedbeted robot bomfoT to 
buddh its Ipnetm fwt manhindT ?pt we believe tbit 
m mtAi unity is pomible unless .aUd 4 in^ all the 
cuunliies tiff ibe wiffld meet on the mm plfttfmm as 


so long as colonial exploitation and empire grubbing 
allowed to oonttnue. 

World No Longer Dommmd fry 
European Powers 

Mr. W. G. Mackay, a prqgreadve British vnl^t 
writes in an article that ^e Governments of Briiam 
and America in resisting Nasi aggression, are trying to 
bolster up a European sy»lem which, if it worked 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth oenthrieB, certainly 
does not work in the twentieth. He points out that the 
world is no longer dominated by European Bowers. The 
people of Russia, China, India and America are going 
to play a miieli larger part in world politics in the 
twentieth century than they played in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth. Although the Nazis will be overthrown 
and the United Nations’ victory will bo secured, it will 
be a defeat both for France and for Britain, if one con¬ 
ceive those two countries in nineteenth century terms. 
Mr. 'Mackay clearly states that India must be granted 
independence; so also the colonial people of Africa. 
The following passage is quoted to illustrate the 
breadth of his thought : 

The War of 1914-1&18 was a defeat for the Frauji' 
of 1914. By 1918 she had become dependent on 
Britain, America and Russia for her independence 
and freedom, and she had lost so much in man¬ 
power and investments overseas that she was no 
longer the first-class Power she had been according 
to the standards and traditions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

The Britirii Empire will meet ,a similar fate at 
the end of this wElr. Mr. Churchill is trying to perpe¬ 
tuate a geographical and political entity whiclu how¬ 
ever great it may have been (again according to tbe 
standards and traditions of the eight^eenth and 
nineteenth (fentury -and their conceptionn^ of world 
politics), is bound to come to an end in the noai 
future. India must have its independence; tlu 
coloni/il peoples of Africa must be given their fre('“ 
dom and a democratic goverament for Africa csta- 
bliahed; the other colonial peoples must be treati'd 
in the same way. This has to be made clear to the 
British and the French, and, for ifaftt matter, to the 
Belgians, the Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards. 

Mr. Mackay believes, and so do We, that an at¬ 
tempt to perpetuate the nineteenth century set up of 
Enroiiean domination of (he warkl is to try to put a 
roof on a house which has lost its foundations and has 
not got any wftUs- 

Iftdim Art Collections in Moscow 
Museum 

There are several collections of Indian objects cl 
art in tbe USSR, the biggest and most interesting beiM 
those of the museums of the Academy of Scifnoes and 
of the Hermitage in Leningrad. The collection of 
Indian art tregimres brought from the "Indiali Circle'' 
in East Turkestan by the expedition of the Iftte 
Ai^demician tS^ei^ldenburg and from the dead eity 
of ^ftrft-Kbdta by the famous Russian eaplorer Fefer 
RoHov ft»j<ff,w^ld-wi significanee, bbw* 

ever, also. an Mian Art Colleefioii in AlotNJow.and it 
foimii tamurn of Otlentai CiMtrJh 
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One 0^ tha valuable oeetioxii ol the ooUeetion 
k pb» mtuiatumi from tbe Pei:oian manuacnpt vemioo 
el B0i|na Baburli Memoirn* There are about 70 of them 
aM they are in an exceUent «tate of preoervation. They 
were ]iamted at the end of the 16th oentuiy in the 
Emperor Akbar'e palace workabop and are typical 
examplee of the Moghei eehool of Indian painting. 

Another eenee of miniatures |n tbt? collection dates 
back to the 17lh century and constitutes a whole gallery 
of repl^eeeniatlves of the Moghul aristocracy. The 
muoeum pomiekseB the famous 16th Century miniature, 
already publilhed. signed by the artist Baljid (also read 
as Balcfband) which shows an acrobatic wrestling scene. 

Ihdian applied arts arc very extensively represented. 
There is a series of sculptured details from the Car of 
Jagan-Nafch (luggemaui) of the I7th Centuiy. There 
are also some beautifully decorated specimens of 
lacquer worit—oases for mirrors and for reed pens. 
There is one pen case of the middle of the 17th Cen¬ 
tuiy which deserves deeper study. Tlie artist depicts a 
number of Europeans in addition to the local people. 
Lastly there arc some Indian mlka embroidered with 
gold and silver threads. 

Imperial Library Books Sent Out 
of Calcutta 

In reply to a question, Mr. J. D. Tyson told Mr. 
K, O. Neog>^ tliat the most valuable publications of 
the Imperial Library, numbering about ten thousand 
were removed from Calcutta in February 1942 as a 
preoautionaiy measure and deposited with the Aligarh 
Muslim TTniversity for safe custody. No proper inspec¬ 
tion of the books seems to have been earned out by 
opening the bokes. If the boxes arc not sufficjently air- 
tiflit. there is a likelihood for the deterioration of the 
hooks. Now that tlie danger of bombing in Calcutta 
has passed off, the Impenal Library ought to bring the 
books back. The Calcutta University had brought back 
all their books sent outside for safe custody. The Astatic 
Smuety of Bengal has also sent a number of books 
out of the city and it is high time they should be 
brought buck as well. 

Give Women 50*50 Share in 
Politics — G. B. S. 

Writing in the British weekly Leader, Bernard 
Shaw phiixh» for giving women a 6(W50 share in politics. 
He says, **I advocate human government by women 
and men in equal numbera because 1 want the enormous 
power at present exercised by yromen to be made 
public, responsible and continually under fire from 
public criticisitn. If public affairs could be managed by 
on© sex alone, I idiould vote for leaving them to 
women. Having always had to feed and 

manage men they are trained to. it ^ until 
it has become an ingtinct wit^ thepi, whereas men have 
never been able to mnnaM women, l^^triarchy i& the 
law of nature; and iptt it ia'np longer necessary 
for men to hunt and .1#^* ^veiy dwr tp feed apd pro¬ 
tect their squaw* apd % natural man is 

a pampered dronet I iiave beep dependeUt on women 
alLipy life, and am quite, aqiwoq* of it, and keenly 
el the faet that If 1 do no^^li|^^to maim me 
wHM their care, they miy walte Jo the ntuation 
bed* aUd'kfn wh^ HO ftt!rtii6r 


use for me. The danger in an exnluaiveb^ female gov¬ 
ernment is that women, who love power more than 
men do, would jealously disfranchise and droaify men 
at whatever cost of pampering, dressing-up and glorify¬ 
ing him.*' 

To $baw the need for human government and the 
dangers of sexually unilateral rule are plain enough. 
He believes that they are obscured merely less by male 
vanity than by men’s subconscious dread of women 
leading them to a conviction that they must either 
enslave women or be themselves enslaved by them, 
which they very largely are. 

Burning for Purification 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai told the Central Assembly 
that he had heard the B. B. C. announces saying ^at 
Berlin was burning for purification. If Berlin desired 
to purify herself for her sin in attempting to take away 
Britain’s freedom, Britain in her turn Would have to 
purify herself m respect of many other similar sins. 
The time had come for penitence to be expressed “m 
the form of action." 

Dinabandhu Andrews 

On tlic 6th of April next falls the fifth dea^h 
anniversary of Dinabandhu Andrews. There was never a 
time when there was so little confidence and trust as be¬ 
tween Indians and Bntishers as now nor was ever there so 
much want of a man in whom both could trust. The 
passing of the Dinabandhu was a calamity for the Briflsh 
and Indiana alike though only the Indians seem to be 
partially aware of it. There was never a British official 
in the history of British India wlio did one-tenth as 
much for Indians as did this true servant of the Lord 
The Indian estimate of his worth could perhaps be best 
summed up by a translation of a part of a radio broad¬ 
cast in Hengali by the late Ramananda Chaiterjee, oa 
the oeeasion of the first anniversary of his death, as 
given below: 

. . . Tlie name Dinabandhu given to Mr. Andrj?«i'S 
was literally true. To the last moment of his liffe he 
had endeavoured to preach the Christ-ideal which he 
cheririied in his heart, not by words blit by his life. 

We never thought that hiS death w<3Uld come so 
soon. For I remember that up to only a few days before 
he came to Calcutta for medical t^tment I used to 
see him coming to Santiniketan from Srifiiketan on 
foot and go bark waUdng-^overing a distance of about 
four miles. But it is vain to grieve over what has 
happened. 

He lived his noble life in such a manner as if ne 
i^as atoning for the sins of his < nation in relation to 
India. But we oucdit not to think Ol hi* life and semees 
in way. We should specially conrider in bow maoy 
wa^ and to what a great extent we ate ihdebted to 
hiih. 1 am not now referring to my peisopid debt of 
gratitude to him. The ardoos labours whiOh ke went 
through for Umlia, paiiicularly lor the oppressed ani 
humble Indians who live in the Colopies, no. tfdian 
ever went through ;--only Mahatma OandM did^shniiar 
and greater things for the Indians in South Afidea, but 
he could not do so, tnwb Jor tboae in other 
He was so large^mssted and so libeipl that smimiM 
intimate friends them were Hindus Hmm were Jpopp* 
mans, them wem Jainss, tl^ wem l^tsHhisH ;^iem 
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were Je*w Wid etoi' ObiSrtiiMla aa^ Pimik Per- He hie not been ible to Be# <<11*1 between IttSei 
gon» belofligiDg td ail various religiotia oCHSiinunil^ pendent India and indn))eiident Britiig wbioh weA thn 
in CaJoutta joined in htS funeml aervicd today and desire of his lifo, establidliod during‘W il!fo4linne But 
IHjrf^apB, if the public had reorivod previous intimaticrfi, whenever this friendship between a free India and a 
so many would have been eager to join that the gather^ free British becomes a reality, then undoubtedly tiii 
ing would have reached unmanageable proportions. He soul in heaven will enjoy supreme blias and peace 
has now heed blest with the peace which he longed for. ineffable. 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

Bt KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


The War in Europe has entered into its climax. At 
the time of writing the Allied assault on the Western 
front has mounted to its peak. According to all reports 
locxMved (up till 29 . 3. 45) the German defence m the 
West has crumpled up and General Eisenhower has 
gone further in stating that the Germans have no 
further chances of staging another defensive battle in 
the West. London reporis go still further in claiming 
that the Wchrmaeht has little hope for regrouping its 
forces for another stand. Regarding the Eastern front no 
definite bieak-through has been reporied so far, though 
two new offensives are said to be in progress. In the 
tl*S.A. people started celebrating the end of the War 
until they were stopped by official warnings that the 
war is not yet over. In general the picture that has bo‘*n 
conveyed by the news^orrespondents is that the dim 
shape of victoiT can already be seen to be looming 
through the smoke and fog of war, though it cannot be 
gauged as yet as to how near it has come. 

Judging from the actual reports in so far as they 
convey definite news, which are scanty in the extreme 
due to news-blackouts, one can make out two facts. 
The first is that the Allies have been able to surmount 
the obstacles of positional warfare that were imposed 
upon them by the German defence plan and that now 
they ’^re throwing in all their armour, artillery and 
man-'power in the battle so as to deliver a knock-out 
to the German defending forces. Mobile warfare on a 
very large Scale is, therefore, indicated, where the five¬ 
fold supremacy of the Allies in armament and man¬ 
power will be allowed to use its full weight for the first 
rime since the landings on the coast of Normandy. The 
seednd is that the Germans now face for the second 
time in three months, a total disruption of their d^enee 
plans through the Wholesale breach of their positional 
defences over a very wide area, The great arsenals of 
the Riffir and the Saar ire now threatened, as hapi)ened 
in the case of Silesia a few months back. 

Judging again purely from the nature of fighting, 
the Allied adcanoe has differed a great deal frolp the 
Busaian break4hr0u|ri^ of a few months baeki That was 
a spectacular aaSaplt and the break-throUgli that fol¬ 
lowed Was'purely on the lines of the Wits-knlBg methods 
followed W ^ Qewttaws in their f'lench ahd Buft^ 
campaigns at the outset of the war. In this Russiazi. 
blits too the armoured speaivheads raced ahead ^ the 
supporting mantiy and artillery, riiangiiig diiec^on as 
needed to avoid hedgehogs or to bye-f»a« great c<m- 


centrations of enemy forces, thus penetrating deep into 
the rear-communications and threalenmg to disnipt the 
whole defence organisation without giving the defenders 
the chance to regroup or to organise a concerted defence 
along a continuous line, tt failed to achieve the finale 
desired because the Germans had replied with the 
Russian answer to the blits problem and could improve 
on it because of their immensely superior organisations 
of supply and communication. But all the same this 
Russian blits had bitten deep into the vitals of the 
German defence, depleting their reserves and straining 
their resources to the extreme in supporting their forces 
that had been bye-passed and isolated far behind the 
Russian spear-heads. It is doubtful indeed if the Allied 
successes on the Rhine would '’have been attained so 
early and at that cost, if the Russian blits had not torn 
up the German defence plan in the East in that fashion, 
The Allied advance has been achieved mainly by the 
weight of arms and preponderance in numbers. It has 
delivered its ossaullR step by step and as the freight of 
arms and men told had widened the breaches and had 
thus pushed back the line until it broke in places due 
to the extreme tension. It is through these breaches 
that armour is pi^ng through now, and probably 
para-troops are alsg being employed to break up enemy 
resistance at strategic points. The problem that the 
Wehrmacht faces is the repair of these breaches and 
the replenishment of depleted fighting strength of the 
defence. 

The question is whether Germany has any subs¬ 
tantial rcse^es left witli which to obtmn a condition 
of liquid stability as was done on the Eastern front 
a month back. It is well-knoWn that of the Axis forces 
actually in tie field, by far the greater portion are in 
the ISkaty engaged in an attempt at holding up the 
Russiaa arinies. Wliat reserves there are in Germany’s 
ccntiil pool is unkhowa, but judging from peneral 
Etsenhoweris statement, they are not expected to be 
yety substantial. Of m^urnl defences in the West, the 
m>ost difficult have eitber been surmounted or me being 
subjected to 'assault act the present moment. The rftst, 
gecording to aeifs reports, do not seem to be of tpuch 
account since Londbn reports claim that **alJ Oewnany 
lies open” befoiW tlie Allies. The pWntfe, lberefoim, ’iS 
presented by the mib reports, is one tff Germany on 
the immediate eve of collapse, with its defences 
shattered in the West, while in the last they are being 
rapidly reduced; Rs fitting forces being over- b 
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wbolmed and tom up io the Weft while in the East the cannot be said to be quite dear. (Mill HMt atage is 
pfocesB of attritiott is rapidly lowering its strength, and reached it would be futile to speculatf m Ibe intster- 
uiTth its central pool of rescrvpH being depleted to the plans of the Allied Supreme War-Oouuod re|^ildmg the 
varnishing point, The Wehrmacht is said to be at the battle of Asia. Meanwhile the aerial aesault on <|apan 
end of it» tether, which docs not call for any stretch is being intensified, but as yet it has merely assumed 
of imagination in view of the picture presented. All that the preventive stage, that is to say it is now actively 
m If-ft to complete the picture is the chaotic condition obstructing tlxc Japanese attempt at stepping up the 
of iiesertion by fighting forces and frantic fleeing of production of armaments. It is premgtuw to say that 
civilians out of the battle zones, clogging up the the actual ‘"softening” 'process is in action, as that 
-irtcries of trdop inovementi^, and the closing down of would entail far more intensive raids on a vastly 
the arsenals The qiicHtion now being askid is not so greater scale. 


much as to when the end will come but as to how? 

The answiT to that (jueHtion should he known to 
the world within the first fortnight of April, if the 
Allied estiraales are correet The AUud armies on the 
West and tiie Kussian forces in the aie now 

w(»iking in full conceit and both are now exerting the 
tnaxinium pressure that they can deliver by the weight 
of anna and by the manifold supenority m munbei.L 
The battles on the Kast have raged with unabated fury 
for ^ome months now at the last defenees bidoie the 
v<»ry vitiila of the Hcicli. and are now showing didinet 
Higns of pulsating in inleUsity—which means juolonged 
warfare. In the West they ha\e niounti'd to extreme 
violence, on a scale never hitherto attained on this 
front, and if there he a lull or lack of resintanee fiom 
the Orrmans, it can only mean either total rolIapM* or 
an attempt by the Welirmacht to regroup all the forces 
at its comumnd for a mobile battle on a gigantic scale 
to fight the Allied airnies to a halt. If General Eisen¬ 
hower succecHlft in preventing this regrouping, then in- 
ih'cd the end is in sight The turn of events within a 
few days —at most a very few weeks—will give the 
Wailing world the answer. 

In Asia the war is approaeliing the mainland of 
Japan m a steady progression and the fury of the battle 
IS increasing with the approach. The latest reports are 
rather iruh'finite and confuilied hut there can be uo 
doubt now that Admiral Nimitz pushing forward 
ndenthssly with his schedule foi the Pacific War. It is 
bi'ing progressively revealed that the Japanese navy 
j*) no longer in a position to challenge the American 
supremacy on lh« waters of the Pacific. But on the other 
hand tlu' Jaimnese air-force is now <ft^iutely attempting 
a show-down as beiwtNfn Inml-based Vl^^nes and carrier- 
home Cl aft. Ttiis new development will probably soon 
slum the possibility—or othei-wise—of a sea-borne 
invasion of Japan along the very thin island-route 
across the vast stretches of the Pacific. In any case tlio 
consolidation of the American hold on these islands of 
tlw? Pacific is ijssentittl for tire final ivssault. be that 
delivered straight across the waters of the Western 
Oc<*an or be that launched from the coast of China. The 
strategy of this island warfare across the Pacific is not 
yet fully revealed, that is to say it is not yet clear 
whether these stages arc merely means to an end, or 
whether they are aetwal progremive steps of the final 
assault. There are many gaps l^t m yet in this mo^ 
extraordinary chain of lommunicalion lines, and until 
the final wiping out of the Japaneae resistance takes 
place on the i^lSppItteai the Bemins and the islands 
further out, the ehanne) lor Hant vast fiow of arms and 
armed forces, requisite lor the final assault on Japan, 


The question of a direct sea-bol'ne invasion of 
Jajian ncross the Pacific is a gigantic and extremely 
complicated problem in logistics. Japan seems to have 
come to the conclusion that it is impossible of solution, 
and that even with complete mastery over the Pacific, 
the American P.icifie Command will not be able to 
mount a major offensive direct on to Japan without 
any considerabli' bases ou the coast-line of China, The 
Japanese are no doubt apprehensive of major attempts 
on thelpart of the U.B.A. Pacific Command at land¬ 
ings in foiee on the mainland of Japan. But it seems to 
be certain that such attempt^ would be co-ordinated 
with operations on the south-coast of China which 
might precede or immediately follow such action. The 
latest Japanese drive from Hankow can have no mean¬ 
ing otherwise. This drive clearly shows that the Japa¬ 
nese are aware that th(‘ sands are mnning out fast and 
they have to consolidate iheir hold on the Peiping- 
Hankow railway soon or else it might be too late. 

This Japanese bid for the consolidation on tjie 
great conlmenlal rail-artery is being pressed on with 
such force that it leaves no doubt that it is a vital 
part of Japan’s defence plan With a land-route to the 
raw-material souiccs firmly in their hand, Japan hopes 
to he able to carry on with a long war of attrition on 
the main-land of China. For even if the sea-lanes are 
cut by the U.S.A. Navy, sufficient supplies can be 
carried by the rail-route to enable Japan to carry on, 
the vaster resources of the Allies being counter¬ 
balanc’d by the immense difiiculties of their supply 
route. It is premature however to speculate on all that 
0 inc.e it is not yet clear as to which of iJie three routes 
to Tokyo would be taken by the Allies. The fighting 
that 18 going on now in Burma has not up to date given 
any hopes of Burma being made into a major base for 
Allied operations against the Japanose, Indeed the 
problem of maintaining great armies fighting in China 
by means of air-borne and land-borne supplies seems to 
be unsurmountable for the present judging by the 
extreme difficulties of the aerial route across the ‘4ump” 
and the tortuous and difficult intricacies of the Burma 
Road. Therefore, the sea-route to China has to be 
cleared up’to Singapore and @aigon before the drive 
against Japan from this ^de of the world can carry 
much weight. This route, therefore, will take some good 
time, whereas the Burma-Kunming route is likely to 
remain constricted for all time so far as the present 
war is ooncemedi The third route is the Pacific route 
of which the possibilitiee are as S’ot not fully revealed. 
There has been some speoidation on that point but that 
also has not been of a very imnvinmng nattme 
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Bt c. f. ahdbbwb • 


fFive years a^o Bioahantfhu C. F. Andrews paased 
aWay on A|Jril Stt, 1W0, bnt he will be miaskt by hie 
innumcistoJe friend and admirem for many a year ^ 
come. We ttmroddce bore 'the com^ptimente that were paid 
to him by AfAhatma Gandhi and the Poet Tagore »8 
forewords to a Hindi bioiaraphy. 

“C. F, w|*^ «w> h dc*r CH«rli«, k a liviuf 

mifni of CJiristJan prin<sip4«’ia. Bat hy tho ►inguHr puil'y of hw Jiffs 
ant] hia «< veit faPtni; ^en-tce lo tli« tioof and th« loat. ho iu^ coaaed 

to belong to any partfeillat aart or natlen. h« hu bovrai* on« of 

the world. 

*‘Me la too ti«a« to me by bond* ^ eQH(i|i 9 W«tkin Jtod lore (a 
allow BMt to Mjr «ttytjii»|! obout hiai In a daMhiMA apirk of «ckinkn«. 
Knndil BoniNra#! Paa fwn wotbod with him chiaNeiy inr a ntunbw of 
ymra tutd it la «)tiitn apj^ropriate that he ahovM write a hlography 
of iVndrowa. In Uteao daya of dcalxuctivo claaa ainigylo and of 
llMtaut nationalkm bis lifo has a apedat lesaon tpr th« world. May 
It not pa»a away iinhofdod!” 

“Dttarayan*’ 

hantinikMan, 294 34 JlahlndrafiotA 7(ifora 

•*Jt In not an «aay thing for m« to wr<t<“ « toroword to « l»fe aheteh 

of r F Andrew a between whom and i*r ihoie oxMa a tin cloaci 

than between blond brothers. U|ut if 1 way any wUhuui pteaumption. 
1 Would liho to note d«>vii nj^ conviction that th«fo duoa not cxiat 
»n Jiitlk a ruore truthful, motf bumble, and morn devoted servant 
of hers than C. F. Andrewa. 

"May thn iesann of hia hfo prove to the youth nf India an 
cnfouragenieut for greater dovotiou to the mwtherfand.** 

Santlnlketao. 17440. AT. K, CiMdUj 

•This time that I iuve had in England, after so inW 
years' absence, has brought back to we the mewAry of 
my mot tier as notlwng else has «\er done before. It was 
nearly twenty-h\e yeais ago sinoe X left England for 
India on one bitterly cold morning in February XgiH 
with the snow coming down and the sky dark mtd 
threatening I liad just left my mother on the previous 
evening after 1 had knelt at W side in prayer as 1 
used to do every morning and evening as a little child. 
My heart was chilled through and through at the 
thought of parting from her and I must confess that I 
looked back and repented for a brief moment that 1 
had set out on such a distant voyage. She was failing 
in healili and 1 wondered whether I should ever be 
able to see her again. It seemed eruel on my part to 
leave her. The whole scene of our parting came back 
to me while I was alone in the railway carnage, shiver’ 
ing with cold and trying to collect my thoughts. No 
journey in my life was sadder to me. Again and again 
in thought I turned back and wondered whether I had 
taken the right step. 

tVo things sustained me during that inner struggle. 
The former was that God*8 voice had been caHing me 
and I could not disobey. The second was that my 
mother had always put 'duty' first in every thing she 
taught us and even when she had shed silent tears on 
the niidit before when we had said 'gooddiye', she had 
never for a moment ceased to encourage me in what J 
was fdxHit to do. l^m the very first moment, when J 
bad broken the hewa to her. that I was going out in 
Christ's name to Bidia, she had encouraged me to go. 
8 o* great was her laith and so compiete was her 
sacrifice ol toval 


. * T^pipiei vtmlQlKpene?* c<wu!fl>ttMi bf pindNWMUini C. IF. 
ABdKem M tha rfaAiiI.nh«r«i la IfiSs lUcg ftat tlMf «a««M 

tt iralUBiMl is 9%0 Mikhm iK^km Pm CiiiifOyadl. 


ft was not, after all, to be the last time that 1 
should see her on this earth. '!hat was to come in 1113 
and J shall write about it later. But when the heart is 
very deeply touched with grief, fears often loom large 
and I eonffsw ihgt the hardest part of si! in the deter* 
mination which had come to me to go out to India as 
a Christian ipiasionary wa« the amdety, bordering m 
fear, that 1 shall never be able to see my mother ai^lp. 

Let me go on a Ijttje with that story a® I remember 
it vividly still. The snow-storm still defwoftded while 
the train left Victoria Station in London. A smaB group 
of friends had coHocterf to trid m© farewell and then I 
was aH alone. It was then at last that the pain oamc 
most, and it has always bi?en possible for me lo aym- 
piitluHo with the lonclineas of hoiae—sidR Indinn 
students on their way to Bnglatid becatifie of thit 
personal experience of my own. If I had nOt. suffered 
myself, I should not have boon able to suffer with them. 

The crossing of the English ditmnel wgs rOtigh and 
(h)c cold was still intense. Somehow (be physical misery 
for a time was almost welcome, bgcniis© it took my mind 
from the spiritual agony, Which I was passing through 
'Hie night in the train, fiilting up atjd cramped for room, 
was spent almost sjeeplessly. Then at Bat^e, in Bwitrer- 
land. the train stopped for neai^lv an hour in Ihe very 
early morning, bclwyen 6 a.m. and 6 a m. I weih able to 
get a cup of steaming coffee, filled tip with boiling milk 
and a ^iss roll of bread with butter. Bomehow this 
revived me and made me cheerful again aa nothing etsr 
could have done at such a time. 

I must make another confession. On my way to Ge* 
neva from Marburg in Germany during the present tour 
I passed through B^sle. Two German friends were Wdh 
me and they wished to entertain me with a full meal. 
We had fasted all day. But when they .asked me what 
I would have, 1 asked them to pi'ovide hot st^iimf^ug 
coffee with boiling milk and a Swiss roU of bread wi+h 
butter slmpfy in order that X might be able to recapture 
that incident, which happened nearly Iwenty-ftve ycjrw 
ago, when 1 had left my mother for the first time in all 
my life to go abroad and wae heart-sick apd hcmie-eick, 
beyond all words, op that early morning, in that same 
railway station of Basle and had found some comfort in 
hot coffee and milk and butter and a roll of bread! 

11 

It has been a very strange and deeply moving 
faperience to me to visit otfe by one the places whe^3 
X used to five as a little boy and bringing baeik to 
memory the days that are no'^more. In every place it 
has been the piebrre of my mother that has come back 
to ms most tdviiffy of all and that is why I have fhlt 
the desire to Write about it. 

1 ciui reahse now more clearly how veiy great the 
actual poverty must have been in which I was bton^t 
up. There were two different streets where my father 
took us to live in turn in Birminghsm in two veiy 
smalt houses a^ich could hardly contain his eve*- 
increasing family. This happened after tus removal from 
KowaaBtle. Both of these houses Were so small that it 
is hard to tealictl bow a lamily df thiirteen children 
eould have icuiid room in them! In former of the two 
house# therhmas Htendly no garden at sB and the street 
was our only ^ty^rotuid. CMainlj^ this was a gt^t 
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depriviktioii, which I shared with millions of other town to Sutton Park by, road. The walk was a long ono for a 
children, It was very good for me to have this ex- boy of my age. It was over seven miles and I was a 
{Verionee of eomplete poverty, but at the same time it somewhat weak child when I was young. There Was a 
a lather stunting effect on some of the finer instin ‘ts pool, close to the park entrance, on the far side of the 
m me, t^ich were ready to blossom forth if a congenial park, which was first approached when we WfltUted over, 
soil liad Wn provided. My brother and I had gone across some treacherous 

I can be fairly certain of this, because I can remem- marshy soil eagerly seeking some adventure amid the 
ber still today the almost mad joy which used to come wild natural scenery. We were playing togelftier at 
to me a# a child when my father took me into he ‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ Then 1 discovered a Wild bird’s 
oountaty* Hy moHier rarely came, because her househo’d nest with three eggs in it, whose colour Was light blue 
duties Were overwhelming and she could not neglect with little dark spots I had never seen such a nest 
them for a idnglo moment. She was so self-sacrificing before in such a wild place. In my excitement 
that lie never even thought of herself or her own I took the eggs in my cap and on my return 


plaaaure, 

0p to this day I can remember with a vividnea? that 
is almost photographic in its clearness of detail two 
incidents connected with my mother, which seem to 
show what kind of child I was. 

The first of these was when a fowl was being killed 
on the opposite side of the road near the open street. I 
did not see anything of the dying agonies of the fowl. 
It was only the sound that *I heard At first I did not 
know what it was Then one of my playmates told me 
I heard the sound die down and tlie horror of the 
cruelty of it all forced itself upon my young imagina¬ 
tion. When I went into the bouse, I sat in misery l|y 
ray mother’s aido and told her all about it. Then I tried 
to bury my thought in a story-book, but that cry of 
the fowl’s dying pain would never leave my imagination. 
For days and days it haunted roel Since then I have 
forgotten thousands of other things But when I went 
to see that street, where we used to live, again once 
more the strange thing was tins that the one memoiy 
which came back to me was that fowl’s cry of pain and 
how I could not bear it but ran into the house to my 
mother and then tried f-o bury my horror in my 8tor.v- 
book. Tlip very plare where I hoard the cry was known 
to me as I stoofl once more in the street All sorts of 
changes had gone on. Tlie house we lived in has been 
turned into a workshop. But just that oue turn of the 
street had romamed uncliauged amid all other altora- 
tions and as I stood at that point in the road, tl»e 
memory of what bgppened more than fifty years ago 
came back with a vivid flash to my mind. 

The last house into which we moved was biggfg thaa 
the former 1 have mnntioned, Tt had one inesfinable 
advantage lor us in our childhood. It had a back-garden 
m which we could play all day long when we were njt 
at school. What games we hadl The favourite gam^, 
into which I used to coax my younger sisters to take 
a part, was ‘Swiss Family Robinson’. This story boos: 
used to live with me as my one dearest possesmon. It 
was illustrated. We used* to act every part of it in that 
garden. It was not very easy to manai^ the ship-wreck, 
. where thete was no water. But a child’s vivid imagina¬ 
tion very easily gets over trifling diflSculties of that 
kind, I must, however, tell the wh^ of that story at 
another time. It is too long to tell here. 

What remained moat vividly in my mind when I 
went bai^ to this nernnid house, where 1 had lived in 
my early childhood, Wit the memoiy of one day when 
I had feme bank to my mother in esger exdtement 
from Bmm Ooltlft^d. Theni was a i^ark them with Ipur 
or tve long pools. Hatura had been allowed to continue 
In Its irDd vtnte^ Ihe inuident 1 am about to mmitioo 
happenod when 1 was abput'twelve yearn 
S hpdwdMt dw wMh wgr^ilder hrolte 


home when I was tired almost to death with 
the long walk and all my excitement was over. 

I showed my mother all the three eggs, expecting her 
to admire them. She said to me, “Oh, Charlie, what 
have you done? Just think of that poor mother hen-bird 
coming back and finding all her beautiful eggs stolen! 
Fiven now, perhaps she is flying and flying round her 
deserted nest making a sound of pain. Could you not 
have taken only one. and left her two behind,—^if it 
was necessary to take one at all? Oh, Charlie, my dear 
little boy, what have you done?” 

Before she had finished, the picture of that poor 
mother-bird flying round and round the deserted nest, 
crving with pain, gripped my imagination. All that 
night I couI(i hardly sleep at all, though I was very 
tirt'd Then my memory is not quite clear what hap¬ 
pened next, but I feel almost certain that it was surelv 
next morning that I went back to Sutton Park with the 
three blue speckled eggs What happened later was thii^ 
that I did not find the nest and eo my conscience did 
not get the relief it needed, but had to bear the burden, 
until the child's habit of forgetfulness blotted out tne 
memory of mv conscious mind. All the agony I had 
suffered sank down into the sub-conscious. 

Let me end tins picture, theiefore, with the portrait 
of my dear mother, as she drew me to her side and 
said to me, with her tender chiding voice, which waS 
the greatest punishment I could possibly receive, “Oli, 
Charlie, what have you done?” 

in 

One of the most beautiful tilings to witness in my 
own childhood was the absolute devotion which iny 
father had towards my mother. There are always in 
marned life differences of iempenMnent and disposition. 
My father was at all times impul»vte, warm-hearted, 
generous to an almost extravagant degree, and ready +0 
believe any one who came to him with a pitiable story 
of distress He was also exceedingly chivalrous and 
always wished to take Up the cause of the oppressed and 
the afflicted. 

My mother understood all these sentipaetite and 
shared them, but she always had the better judgmOttS. 
As a mother of a very large family, she had to consider 
her own children and their needs. 'TbemfOre, though no 
one could be more open-hearted and open-handed 
towards real distress, she was noa lidten in, as lather 
not seldom was, by those who merely come to beg, 
because they were unwilling to do honest work. Thus, 
as years went by, my father ^nsed to re|y mote and mere 
upon my moth^’s judgment Indeed— shall 1 dare 
it Without any to his dear memoiyV-^^ 

became almost, is it Were, a mother to him as Well as 
a 4evoted wife. While the authority of our large hoU#- 
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hold was OAtirelsr in his hands, he o£im would 
oonsciouaty delegate that aulhority to her m fonnihg 
his deqisioas and would act hpon her judgment raiher 
than upon his own. 

This made the loss all the harder to bear for my 
father when my mother died, after an ideal married life 
of nearly fifty years as husband and wife. He literacy 
pined away after she was gone from him and t*'o 
terrible days of European war hastened his own death. 
It would be dtf&cult to find a more perfect example of 
a wedded love which was all in all. 

It happened that while I have been in England ths 
summer, 1 came across a bundle of my father’s letters 
written after the deatli of my mother. They were bo 
pathetic m their patient fortitude and tender longing 


m 

kmw ihal their joy oou2d not last, 4m 
That it$ jfladnm mmi soon petSR oisog. 

But there*$ one thing that never con ehemge, dsor 
A that hot oame from obovs, 

Wkioh hm mlded owr hmie into one, deor 
The gift of unfaltering love. 

Though ow life here m mih fade amv, dm 
Though our binim be lend in the duet, 

Even then, this shaU never deoag, dear 
For it liveik in Bim, Vfhom tee trust, 

Bow (das! You are taken qaeoy, dear 
And Fm left io linger below. 

But the stream of my love does not stag, dear 
Its fomtoin shall never ceaee to flow. 



C. F. Andrews {standing on the left) and bis father, mother, brothers and listers 


for my mother’s presence that it was difficult to reil 
them without tears. He tells the story, which my sisters 
had corroborated, how he had turned m his distress and 
solitude to the composition of poetry. Never in his whole 
life had he i^tten a line of poetry before and now at 
.the age of eighty-five he would spend day after day n 
writing down his thoughts in verse and giving them a 
very simple poetic form. It touched him very deepiy 
indeed when anyone wrote to him and said that these 
simple verses had given them comfort in sorrow. He 
wrote hot only to assuage his own grief, but also to help 
otbero to begr tbeim, 

'One of the most touching of these simple poems 
is before me m If is own handwriting. It runs as follows: 

l^fien we think of those yetm so long-passed, dsn* 

When we both ware so happy and 


In those heavenly manmons ahouet dm 
Where all sdtaU be glory and peace, 

We shall stiU hve the hfe of that love, dem 
In fulness that never shall cease. 

It IS quite possible to criticise this poem from the 
point of View of literature and to fail to appreciate 
as such. But my own enterion is a simpler one, Wee 1 
can realise in it how every word, that bo wrote about 
my mother in thw poom^ was written with teMS and 
hoW those tears were able in a slight measure to asswige 
his own grief. ^ < 'f 

We, who were her children, joined with oor father 
himself in givini^thiB honour and revorenoe to * my 
mother. Whoever we went over the wide worM^dt whs 
to our mother that we always wrote those lofig» letters 
of ottm that were handed round to all the lai|[i%«^eifdl«j 
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Theie was' not a iingte week in which I did not send by 
the ateamor from Bombay a long letter to my mothor. 
Not aeldom I would write to my father also, but my 
mother always had my longest letters. Once when I bed 
«ome dmdol whether my letter had actually gone by the 
main atoamer, I Sent a cable to explain. For I co'dd 
not bear the thought that my mother in her weakness, 
during her declining years, should have the least anxiety 
oh ray account. Again and again, I used to warn her 
that the mail delivery was not infallible and it was well 
I did BO, because inquisitive eyes sometimes were wont 
to scan my letters Just before they departed from the 
Indian shores and* at one penod theii delivery became 
irregular. That episode could not be avoided, but what 
1 could avoid was to fail, liy my own fault, to cat:h 
the mail. Therefore practically I never missed the mail 
during all those years before she died. 

IV 

I cannot remember whore I left oS in my reminis¬ 
cences about my mbther and I shall run the risk of 
repeating myself. Here where 1 am living among the 
Hindustani exiles from the Unit/od Provinces, who came 
out to Brirish Guiana, mure than ten thousand miles 
away from Inrlia, under the indenture lo^stem, wherever 
1 sit down in company with them, they always ask me 
two questions, llio former is, “Mr. Andrews, are you 
married?” When 1 toll them that I Imve been all mV 
life u bachelor, they express surprise and loll me that 
they thought that I had many children m India. The 
second question is this: Ts your mother still living?’^ 
1 t<dl them, “No. She died wlien I was in South Africa 
with Mahatma Gandhi.” Then they ask for the story of 
my motlieris death, which has reached some of the 
educated Indians of this country and I tell it to them 
m I shall tell it in due course in these I'eramiscenccB. It 
IS tme to Bay that nothing brings our hearts more closely 
together than tliese atoiies about my own motlier. 

1 cannot ronieraber wh(?ther I told the story of those 
very early days in my life when we weie still living 
in the NoiNdi of England. There were already very many 
children bom m ouf family and I came in the middle 
of them all-^with brothers and sisters who wore older 
than riiywelf and many also who were younger. When I 
state the fact that wc were fourt.een in all, of whom 
only one died in infancy, I can imagine the surprise of 
my readeiw. But no greatei blessing ever came to me m 
life than to have .sudh a mother and to belong to nch 
a large family. Truly I pity very much indeed the spoilt 
children today, who are oilher the only children of then 
parents, or who belong to a very small family of two 
or three chiWreii. Wc were a supremely happy faniilv 
with delightful companionship within the sam*^ 
home. In India the foint Xamtiy system gives some 
happy relationships such as we had in our kmily and 
the fact that all BiroUgh my childhood 1 had so many 
brothers and'sisters has made perhaps the home-life in 
India more easy lor me to underatand than if 1 had 
been an only child m my own home in England. 

But the story I Wanted to tell was *hia-will you 
forgive me if t have toM it already and listen to it 
apdaf'-Onc day when I was quite young, probably 
not more than hve years old, 1 was with my brother 
ahd sisters in our nhty*romn, when suddenly I felt 
htiitung hot and ill. My knees begsan to pain me so much 
that I sat do#n on the door in the middie of our game 
end bepn to cry. d cau wmemher vividly iust how I 
sal m the door and limke|r,ltl W hneee and saw haw 


red and swollen they hod beeoide. My bmehefs wdnted 
me to go on with the game and Said, “OhsuBe, fst upT’ 
But I could not rise. 

At that moment my mother c|me in end I can 
picture her tender, beautiful face, while I write down 
these words. Without an instant’s delay ^e knelt down 
on the floor by my side and kissed me on my forehead 
and looked at both my knees as I pointed towards them 
through my tears. She saw at once that I was very 
feverish. She then carried me in her arms to toy cot 
and called the doctor. 

When he came he shook his head sadly and said 
that the illness was rheumatic fever in an acute form 
and that ray life would be in danger. He wrapped my 
knees in bandages made of flannel. That night X lay in 
delirium with very high fever indeed. 

My mother has often told me how the high fever 
kept up, month after month, till my body had become 
a mere shadow and my life was despaired of. All that 
I can remember of those months of suffering was my 
mother’s face looking down on me with wonderful love 
and tendeme«3. She prayed for me .by ray bed-side, 
night and day and God m His great mercy heard mv 
mother’s prayers and restored me to her arms in love. 

By far the greater part of all that suffering is 
merely one blank to me to-day. Probably I passed maLy 
days and weeks almost unconscious just hovering 
between life and death. The crisis at last came and evr’*y 
one thought that I was going to die. Then one day I 
opened my eyes after a long period of uncoribciousness 
and saw a flower on a little table clogc to my bed. If 
I remember aright, it was a white flower. It looked 84- 
beautiful that I seemed to wake into consciousness of 
life again and to wish to live. Of one thing I am sure. 
It was that flower which gave me the first impulse of 
life, just at the very time when my spint was flickering 
between life and death. From that day onwards 1 
rapidly recovered 

We all have very curious memories of our earhe-^t 
childhood, So much is absolutely forgotten. Yet other 
IhingB arc as clear and vivid as if they had happened 
yesterday. It will easily be imagined what a weak and 
tiny child I remained for some time after tliat terrible 
illness. We have a proverb in English; ‘Troubles nevT 
come singly.' This was true with me. One day I was 
stending outiiide the drawing-room door listening to 
my father singing inside the rocm. My mother was 
playing the piano. So far my raemoiy' is uncertain, bit 
what follows could never be forgotten. In a foolish 
childish way I had put my finger into the crack or 
hinge of the door, which was half open. My father 
paused in hi$ song and shut the door sharply, while my 
finger was still in this crack or hinge. When the scream 
I gave told him what had happened my poo? finger 
on my right hand was smashod to a pulp right up to the 
first joint. Fortunately 1 was so younif at the time that 
there was no bone yet fully foitn^ but only soft tissues. 
Yet so severe was the accident that for six months, whde 
I was stiB weak with my forme? illnom, 1 bad to help 
my hand in a string un^l the finger recovered. It is 
ea^ to see on my right hand the place where the 
accident was even today. But the long strain of recovers 
always afterwoitk made my right hand weaker than my 
left. Therefore nte I began to play games, I found 
1 had become leibhanded. It was this accident viffaich 
in this peculiar Way made me teftdianded all toe rest 
of my life. 




The Filipino girls are diving for coins flung from steamers that ply between the islands 
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alt i^maa tM troiibta% w 

mother aeeme^ to lemm iieiiaer to mgr jbaart* 
I’robabty m itoottot tob £tot that aba Itod 
mm me my mathep had » fa&dneaa lor me that 
perhapa ^ ctjd itot hate m the «ama degree for her 
other moto rohtiit and heUlthy children. At any rate 1 
seemed to think ao amd toe love whito toe gave me w'la 
returned superabtmdantly from my side. Hiere has 
never been anyone throughout all my life, wito could 
compare with my mother in my heart for toe depth nf 
my affection. For though I have had many friends 
whom 1 have loved closer than my brother, their love 
for me and my love for them cannot compare even for 
one moment with love which 1 had for my Mother and 
my mother had for me. • 

V 

, 1 would like to tell some more incidents in my 
mother’s life which 1 ean never forget. They will help^ 
at the present time to sweeten our thoughts when there^ 
is so much bitterness on every side owing to the oritloal 
struggle m which India is engaged. For it is not a good 
thing to dwell entirely on the hartoer sides of life 
without any relief. 

My mother was one of those who believed in bringing 
up her own children herself with as little help from 
outside as possible. She would get up veiy early indeed 
every morning and was at work in the house preparing 
for the duties of the day long before we ourselves came 
down from our rooms. She was very devout in her own 
life and when we were children we would never miss 
% single morning or evening saying our prayere beside 
her. She would sit in her chair and each one of ue to 
turn would kneel down and close our eyes and then 
repeat after her a simple prayer to Gdd for protection 
and blessing through the day or through the night as 
the case might be. It is quite impossible for me even 
to forget her own reverence on such occasions. The time 
was nevet hurried, however busy she might be. It was 
sacred to God. 

We had a sweet custom of getting up very eafly 
indeed on my mother’s birthday, which came cm May 
20th every year, and smgmg outside her door. She 


&m9 k ^otniy hoe toU4 cnt ptotolPta 
we wm n teiily and we haia to Initoa the art of 
living tcM^toep. |i was our motosr irho was the ml 
tsatosr; f or> hsr own uaaslfisitotos wM ooatigfioos sod 
m beoaaae wMotitekmAy liks her in tokfi. In 
toil rnasmer ws were mdy to give way to qos another 
instead of thinkiot only of oumlvea Someliinss I 
think toat the Joint family system in India has some 
of toe adysntas^ whito we had in oiitr own homo. I 
am sure a great deal is Idst in these solitary homes in 
the West, where there are hardly any children at ail. 

> When m later years we had to scatter and some of 
us were living in distant parts Of the world, it Was a 
wonderful bond between us that our mother was always 
there at the centre uniting us together. We used to get 
her letters as regularly as possible. Slue Would know 
mcaotly when to post them and she never missed the 
post. During all my years in lodia^ I cannot remember 
onoe having missed her letters by the weekly mail, until 
at a certain time I came under the observation of toe 
C.I.D. Then 1 found mv mother^s letteis beeommg 
erratic. They would not arrive when the mad cams^ but 
a few days later. It was hard to keep ftom totter 
thoughts when this happened. 1 have no doubt in my 
own mind as to the culprit, though when I publicly 
protested, it was told me that such ad interferenoa with 
my letters had never happened. But this was W uO 
means convincing. It was, however, some recompense to 
know that I was receiving the very same treatment that 
hundreds of educated Indians have received from tbit 
secret and inhuman society, the Criminal Investigation 
Dopartmtot. What really troubled me was to End that 
my own mother had not received at the proper time 
my own letters and that this had caused her very great 
anxiety indeed. This to me was almost unbearable and 
I used to chafe under it. What happened at a la^?r' 
period I must leave over for another issue. 

fUnfortunately Mr. Andrews could not continue 
these reminiscences any further. The following extracts 
have been taken from his notes dictated to ihe in 1020 
for his biography.—Benarw Dae Ckahirvedi}, 

VI 


would wait in her room that morning, because toe knew time when I was nine years old, there came 

what was going to happen. Then at the end of our s^ng about 04 event of my life. The chief trustee of my 
toe would come out with a radiantly happy face and mother's property proved to be a scoundtol. He was a 
greet us all. We will then give her our little presets, great friend of the family and my father trusted and 
which we had kept in store for that ^lecial oodfiiiou. luved him as a brother. Then one day my father Sud- 
8 he would be intensely delighted with them, however dmdy diieovered that he had speculated and robb-^d 
insignificant they might be, and there would be a great my mother of all the money she had. This was di^i* 
joy in her face all day long- Her birthday came at a covered in the afternoon by teleginm by my father 
very beautiful time of the year, when all the sprite atoing the managsr'of the Bank if there was any money 
fiowers were in blossom and we used to deck her room in toy mother’s account and the reply came that thrr <9 
with flowers. One such birthday I can remember who'^ Was aw. And I shall never forget the great shock that 
we w^ all quite young. The sun was tottoag aU day jt Was to my fstoer. I think he felt it most because it 
long in a blue cloudless sky. It remained lor me lew my meter’s money and also because the friend 
many yean afterwards an ideal reooUectiOn. I would whom he lov^ moSt bad so deceived him. My fath»ir 
recall my mother's face radiant with puto happiness in was very sflent and my mother told me all about it 
the knowledge of her children's love for her and too gbe was more anxious about ray father than about the 
love which my fatoer had for her and for tis his touldMft loss of money. Then the evening time came and ws 
erowning our home. I* remember Mw toe tears were our evening ptoyettr together. That evening my lather 
in her eyes often on the morning, but they were tears iwad n passage of the Bible in which the words cam^, 
of happineai in her dee^ emotion, not tosft o| sorrow. // n been on enemy tocn / mtfd koos bobas M, 
We were always discovering somethingr which too but U vm thm my famiUtfr fmtid in wh&m f trm£m. 
had silently done for us out of her endw store of After reading toe pamage he remained quite quiet and 
InveMsmou Bttte g^ she had prepared with her tom % eoidd see toat he Was tiying to keep hsck Ms team 
smne Mmwtoess wMto toe had I Tkm ws kasit down In ymy and I am nqvre dorgto 

ulien ioftdered with pi^ store nl rel^r li^to im kii whtos pregre on btotll of hit 
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ke telfllit b« fongMa lor tiie immf he hsii done and that 
he ho lai^ttght eo napentaiwe and to a better lile. 
fib need to epeak to ua teii na that we must not 
leel eiisr bittenieir afehiet hm friend, beeauae aHkough 
he hid done that sraat wrong atill he hoped that he 
wottid, In time, oome to ate m wrong. When pec^b 
nfged my father to proaeeute him, he indi^iantty i^aed 

iboae who auggeated never aaked him a second time, 
this fneident had a very great effect indeed on my Hfe. 
It rtf0A$ me love my father aa I never loved him befor3 
and my mo^er also W’ho was entirely of one mind with 
my fa^r to thb matter. It seemed to bind the whele 
family together in love and was to this way a gr^at 
hteaatog, the greatest blessing of all was that we 
beeai&to eaceetfiugiy poO!>-~«o poor that we childom 
dUp III to eat dry bread and nothing else for our 
mimim We were obliged to Im in a very small bouse 
With the pOed people of the town. Tbns from being 
fairly rich we were reduced to poverty and the struggle 
that my father and mother had to make to educate us 
duHimdM next few years was very great indeed. 

vn 

On the way down from Johannesburg to Durban 1 
had fever to the train. It was a touch of the old 
malarial fever and I waa quite exhausted by the time 
we reached Durban. There we met the Indian ladies 
Who had just come out of jail. It was the first time 1 
had seen Mrs. Qandhi. But at that moment I was quite 
upset because Mr. Pearson put into my hands a letter 


stating that my mother wgi not egnpetod to Hve. I 
showed it to Mr. Gandhi atui he tola ||diei 
selves. The next morning was e teiTUMig owsl I felt 
oertain that my mother nuiet hove 4tod muf was wai^ 
for a second cable to Mswer to my owm tipg waa an 
hnmense gathering of Indtons waitlhg to 1^ told about 
the settlement and 1 had to speak. It Whs very very 
hard indeed to epeak at such a time. In ikt aftmooo 
the cable came to say that my mother wag dead * I 
sent the cable to Mr. Gandhi and soon afterwards 
Qandhi accompanied by all the Indian ladles came to 
see me. That was the greatest comfort that 1 received 
at that time. It seemed to me that they were my 
mothers and I felt in a strange way that those Xndm 
ladies were to be my mother in future. Often and often 
I have felt this to^ literally true and I am sure that 
my mother’s love for India has been returned to me in 
toe affection which I have had from Indian mothers 
wherever I ha\e met them. 

C“Oo and help the Indian osuse to South Africa and 
do not come back till your worit is done.** These were 
toe words that Mr. Andrews* mother wrote back to nim 
when he asked her whether he should be by her side 
during her illness in England or proceed to South Africa 
to help Mahatma Gandhi there.— Befumi Doi Chatur- 
vedt], 

* Uir 4 on 9 tli nl January 1 M 2 . 
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Our Debt To The Swansi Shradaiunida 
Past U 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


xa 

A shock WAS awaiting me-Hs psychological shook. With 
toe turn of tihe century I had ceased to be a provto* 
otoi^-at least, to be 00 in my own sight. I had become 
a metropolitan (not, of course, in the Church of Eng¬ 
land senae). Iabotw»-toe capital of the region of my 
birth, noi yet hacked by George Nathaniel (later the 
Eari and ktsr still the Marquis) Curxon (of Kedlgston) 
had bsenme nty home, temporarily. 

**Wom*^ was only a cubicle. That word 1 had to 
team. Now 1 would describe it as a poky little places 
bade and ugly. Then, however, it epdled to me to- 
dspendense. Thanks to my latoer's generoeity~-aad 
litosr, aa I was later to understand^^was not arealthy-->l 
Waa not one ^ th^ common herd, as so many of my 
toBowa (to my notions) were, who dwelt in dontotoriee. 

Nor bad he sent me to one of toe cheaper colleges 
mntoliinftd 1^ private agency. No. The iniAitutlon I 
bad dtoNiad IMW toe first of its kind to Lahore. The 
ildtodlWe lar 11 had come from the State. The Govern- 
meat stdl ran to 

. filow soon I was to ablken of all this officialdom! 
Tlkt, however. i» "ahOllier stocy,** as Rudyard Kipllag 
M&id nut to Ra, I bad lust disoovsred, had hvmi and 
littoijp lor a toia not lar from the Goveimnent 
Golliil^fitogbd, and nea ao many years before. 1 was to 
meet midn the ooittai of toe tmveb upon which I waa 
to aoaaowhat btor. 

'nfiMa u> 


Whether one lived in a cubicle or in the dormitory, 
there was precious little privacy. That I leamt almost 
immediately after I had taken up residence at Lahore. 

Of a bookish turn of mind and something of a prig, 

I WM not a little irked by the gregarious sense to the 
l^jabis fast emerging towards manhood. It was asmr- 
rive-^ggressive--mideniable. Since there was no avoid¬ 
ing it, I had Soon to come to terms vritb my 
aeitobours. 

What toe professors and assistant professors tried 
to ram into my mind, already chittsred wito mush 
miscellaneous pickings from b<mks and periodicals, was 
to me, educationally, of little value emnpared with 
what my compeers taught me. This teaeh^ went on 
mostly at night. It took pbee to a sort of opsn^ 
forum. 

Tliis forum was the unpaved bblong on ah four 
sid^ of which the hostel and college offices had been 
built. As the gloom gathered, cots (cksiTNiia) were carried 
out of the cuhioles and halls into it. At first, with toe 
ndied^fUp bsddtog ssrvtog as a huge * pillow for me to 
lean agstost, convemation proMpded. Later the dam 
was spread on toe. string-wditoliig, my newly tnifde 
friends and I lay taUuug till, ong by one, ws leU off into 
duntoer. Every one within ear-tok iotood to. 

MB 

Lola Mimshi Eamb home leapt into too conve ma ^ * 
ttoQ hardly hod the tophesS eff iwovtocialbaL ibaawMX to 
tlito hmHmddrn^mntmm mmffidliy. T 
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for ifbo sltrted tiiA (SSmmimt 

or it h^lsm- 

ehnUeofiiif a p«i]miii%' mult indeed kitva been 
under frequent discusiion l<mg ere I came ttpon the 
floene. Something that he had wid or done muet have 
provoked aome one to subject him to sharp eritteiam. 
ttie attack must have b^n met itith equad^r stout 
defence. 

It is, of ooutae, not. at all improbable that I may 
myself have started the polemics on this partiouli^ 
ooeasion. As I related earliw in the course of thu arUole, 
I was proud of tTmsle Munshi Ham. 1 was ever trotting 
out the one triumph he had achieved of which 1 wrote 
earlier. This was the victory at a verbal joust that 
be had won over "‘Ilatee-geen." 

Upon coming to Lahore I had dropped that manner 
of murdering that leg^ luminary^ name. What 1 heard 
about him must inevitably have whetted my desire to 
relate this incident. As becoming an undergrad ^ho (in 
his own esteem) was already something oi. a journalist 
on the side, 1 must have put my imagination as well 
as my heart intq tlie telling. 

Whether m this or in some other way, the psycho¬ 
logical shock came. Of its coming I have a vivid re- 
col lection. Something of the sickening sensation that 
overpowered me at the time returns to me, in fact, as I 
pen these words, ' 

XIV 

Some six years before there had been a great con¬ 
test. In this the man whom 1 was representing as wiser 
liiaa the wisest lawyer m the Punjab of that day had 
been worsted. 

The conflict had been between men who had elected 
to tread the path of the Swami Dayananda’s making. 
The man who emerged as Lala Munshi Ram’s “opposite 
number” (to use a pregnant phrase of my wife’s native 
land) hailed from the Bist Doab—the tract lying 
between the Beas and the Sutlej nvers-~as he himself 
did. Hans Baj^ by name, he was the principal of the 
DayaUand Aiudo-Vedic College from its inception. 

There were, of course, others. To some of these I 
shall refer piescniiy. Munshi Bam and Baj were, 
however, the prmcipal contestants, so far as the genml 
public was conoern^ 

Some bystander of a humorous turn of mmd 
summed up the struggle in terms of comestibles. Munshi 
Ram and his followers, he said, fancied only 
long, narrow ve^table of the gourd ^ciee, with a flait 
taf^. Hans Raj and the pec^le ranged iMbind him 
insisted, however, upon the long, narrow vege- 

Me that grows in the water (fish). Or, alteraativ^, 
Munshi Ram*s wss the gkw (grass) party; whis Wm 
Raj’s was the mm (meat) party. 

Ammal food was, indeed, a point of ccSdiovnniQr. It 
caused friotio&r-~rufflGd tempew. Hhd it, however, been 
the mily, or even the main, ishie, it is to be doubted 
that there would have been a siflit. Hans Raj was, in 
fact, not veiy partial to meat; he is knowh to have 
quit eating it not long afterwards. But for the conten* 
tiens, he might have abjured it sooner. 

In essence the stride was over the eustody of 
the very considerable resources that had already been 
acquired by Aiya Samajists from brothers of their faith. 
TIm were bei^ steadib' (end even quiddy) added tta 


, 1 lOiHiMi Mw aw m m Viwdrii dwe 
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Who wee to eontind the soierir iMi 
the iiistitutions--eel4dW idM WtucslM 

—that had been and were beiuf set npt Whose wta to 
be the mpmm vohef Whose lie mhsterful ha«id7 

XV ^ 

Despite his legal aeUmen and eiqietianM,, IlniM 
Bam wna “froaen out ” Be was not, the men to super 
defeat in silence. For a time it Inched as if VUdenSi 
was inevReble. 

An attempt to neiie the psMpel institttttoQr*4he 
Bayanand Angio-Vedic Oo|le|er-^Wiej indeed, ma4e» 
Shouting 

“Agar dhmm ha bps ym ^ hm to ions 
(H faith demands life that saedto mMt be m/m\ 
a knot of young men attached the euMge liee. ItlsF 
found it barred and looked from die Ml*. Students 
armed with stout Uithk (cudgukl) stM,i|*dp|pt li 

At sight of the first triehk of blode| Ipwevet, Ihere 
was “disengagement.'* The fray fissled out. The Moh- 
ers retired. The ‘'bans** jretajned the “fort.” 

Opposed to Munshi Ram were lawyers of no main 
merit. To mention two: ’There was Lola Lai (iMid, 
who, a little later, was elevated to the Cilhief Court 
Bench. There also was Lala Lajpat Rai*, whose name, 
within a quarter of a century became Icnown and 
esteemed in every town and vnl^ in India and often 
found its way into papers abroad and in the ”Mother 
of Parliaments” in Tendon. 

It was, however, Hans Baj with whom, in the last 
analysis, Munshi Ram had to reckon. Thin as a raiL 
with muscle that had known little, if indeed any, ol 
the stiffening and suppleness that exercise gives, he 
could stand not a ghost of a chance if pitted against 
his rival in a physical contest. Behind his spectacledL 
myopic eyes was, nevertheless, a restless, resouroefti 
brain and a little way below that brain a leonine h^rt. 
So long as he chose to stay at the college, almost wholly 
of his own creation, he dominated it, though, according 
to the letter of the constitution, he was at. the fi^ck 
and call of tlie Managing Committee. Not only the 
college, but also the entire Organisation of which that 
college was the most active organ. 

This continued, indeed, almost to the day of hi# 
death. Of him I have written elsewhere, and intend 
wtitint'lrk greater length at the first opportunity. A 
large section of the Punjab of the last and, to some 
extern, of this generation, is largely of his making. 

XVI 

Umfle Munshi Ram once gave me his interpretation 
of this battle royal. There was, between Hans Raj tad 
him a difference of outlook. This difference was m 
todtuMM as it was mdleal. 

BmtS Ral was eohtont, aocoidiiif to his opponent^ 
t6 run an Mtutton that was latg^ a oqpy d the 
College sstablfshed ^by the 0ov«niment some yearn 
earlier. In hjs institutkm the fees were lower: thMWfMW 
young men flocked to it. The attraction was «wtoh 
more of an economic than of a religious nature. 

flimekiit and Aryan cultuie did not receive there 
any^ing like the emphasis that the Mafmfiki or he, 
the Mahartdiib RflloWsia, would have liked to see them 
given. They certainly did not constitute it# heart. It 
was, therefore, hopeless to expect that insbtntkm to 
provide toe Arya dafnaj with an adeqeMe ntmhss of 
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wJio woufcl «eldo«dy devote tReroselvee w4k)!o- 
f*cttrtedk to the propagation of the faith. 

CiMk, indeed, the pull exerted by economies 
that the ^kpe had bound itaeU hand and foot to the 
Umveraity, Who could my that the Pnivernty was an 
indepizident body'^that it waa managed by Indians 
untran^elled by official leading stringa? Power was 
wteldea» moieover, by officials non-Indian almost to 
a man* 

Why had Ham Raj aaerifioed independence ? The 
^ hanlcered after atud<mta. These 
couJa m bad in large numbem only if the college was 
reeojto^.^ Thla meant that it must be tied down to 
the Vnivermty, Without "recognition*' the graduates 
would not have the piece of parchment that was the 
pasepmi to the aemoes and professions alike. That 
lure kept him from organising—from running—an 
institution that could have been an efficient instrument 
for furthering the Mtaharishi^s ideals.* 

rpt 

Tins was aU very well, I said to myaelf, but it 
could not explain away the disparity between the 
achievements of the two men. While Unfcle Mumdii 
Earn was talking. Bhaiya* Hans Raj was building. How 
much he had already built’ 

As imtnictod by my father, I took the earliest 
opportunity to go to the "D.A.V." CoUegc to see him. 
After a talk with him m the “Principal’s Office ” I was 
taken over the institution. * 

H I had the eyes tliat I now carry in my head, I 
i shocked at the sight that greeted me. 

The buildings would have appeared to me to be squat 
and shapeless, lacking the dignity that form gives, even 
without ornament I would have set them down islhe 
Work of some P.W.D. subordinate, may be a sub- 
ovei^wr, who knew naught of architecture save to 
oulate etresses and strains. Then, however, they im- 
liWwetl me by their very multitude and sufcetancc 
I was even mom struck by the life and bustle going 
on all about me. The whole place was astir—ahv^ 
Whosoever I talked with-^hether student or pro- 
f«^r-.was ailed with Dayanandio seal. Myself ^t 
Ar^r*”*^ ^ looked upon them as Kaita (bigoted) 

Munrfii Ram cavilled at the 
achievementr If 

dS ?tf ^ why must hp 

^ ^ himself T If 

he had ideas, then why did he not get busy? Was he 

ioft tdkmt—wbile Mwya Haiw lUj m* workmcl 
« JSWtonetf of my mid-teon» found vent in 
•bto nnoheiitoijle queattoningA, 


. , 

soott I me to have my anewer. Hardly had thie 
begun to toddle about, Uncle m 4.W lUm 
to tire <rf tba ne^ve attitade. He had alrra^ 

•“fflrtion upon 

devising a body m which his ideas could futicUon He 
“ ^ *^*^* ^ its he would have had 
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Hans Raj mn, if Haim ftWtobem 

the semblance of the oshwnnos uiiivendties) 

of which he had read in nMea works* 1!S® picture^r 
was It a vision?—he earned in Ids mtik!l wis something 
like this: 

In the heart of the forest there would b elearing. 
In that clearing there would be. a few huha the pillaii 
and rafters would be made (d wood hewn ui the vicinity, 
that also would yield the matermls for lha walls and 
thatch. The floor would be of earthy as (lod pyade |t. 

In the central hutment would live the achmya 
(preceptor) with his ardhasnovfd (equal haR). To him 
would come young men thirsting for knowle^ in which 
be specialised. 

Among the applicants would be princes of the 
blood royal and .courtiers’ sons. There would Ukewise 
be the progeny of merc^nts artificers. And 
peasants’ offspring too. Anybody’^ Bverybod/s. None 
who desired and aeserved vidya dan (education as a 
gift) would, indeed, be turned away. Not even a 
harlot’s nameless brat, provided he was Worthy. 

Each applicant would approach the acharya with a 
load of wood upon his back. Placing it m front of the 
preceptor, he would beg for the gift—the greatest of 
gifts—the gift of knowledge. 

Raibing the boy from the ground the ywru (teachc-) 
would take him into his kuhh (literally womb). He 
would now be of the guru's kula. 

Teacher and pupil would thereafter live Atid labour 
together. Roots; leaves, berries, nuts, honey and the 
like, gathered from the surrounding forest during the 
intervals of study, would be tJieir fore. This would b» 
partaken of in common from salvers made of green 
leaves, while seated upon deer skins spread upon the 
floor. 

(Dawn’s myriad daughters) 
fetched out their tubs filled with paints more delicate 
than the onyx or mother-of-pearl, toe day’s routine 
would begin. After ablutions the fire would be lit in the 
pit deemed sacred and to the chanting of the sandhya^ 
clarified ^ butter and sweet-scented herbs would be 
ceremonially oast into the living flame. 

That flame symbolised the institution. Knowledge 
imparted toere must likewise be pure. Without com¬ 
mercial taint, it must be. Only then could it bum aS 
the drose out of a man*s spirit. 

It was meant also to illumine his mind. His 
was, in fact, to be turned into a light that would brighten 
all upon whom if of design or even ehafice, tell. 

XEX 

(>nce the reaerfution was made, Munahi Ranh-aboui 
this tone aocliumed Mabatma^-4>ent his imi physical, 
men^ and spiritual energies upon the creation of the 
pwruku&i. With begging bowl in himd he pooceeded 
from pla^ to* place. He bad vowed that be would not 
recross his own thretoedd till he had secured a certain 
sum—a lakh oi rupees, I seem to remember. 

An Alya Samajist—Lala Aman tough—who shatud 
his faith, caught the enthusiasm from him. He gave 
him a tract of land that aeemed to be just the site he 
needed. As Gmuga Mai emei^ed from the 
fastnesses in which she had descended from Vishnu’s 
heaven upon earth, she swished past toe pciSi 
it off from Mfiya|ww*H[nagiiet for pilgrims iw 
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mm ft of M^Wk Ifoit of its ftOfo^^ m$ 

under eopsft or loi^ lUngrt «m Idw MiOlit boift. 

i«m oof»a m4«- Unkma^ mo tuu up, 
Hie OM^ impreMiive atiooiif tbe kumble sferuetoree im 
the (fire^hott)^ lor uae ftt dagrbreah end flUU* 

m lor ibe ctetlaf in Vedio irty^ie of the 

M»oid prei^. 

( Boys iftOfmt from mfgast to twelve jreaie of tfe toc^ 
leave of th^ tearful models in homea acattered mostiv 
over the Puojfth and ite eaetetn neighbour. From them 
they would be away lor twelve or dIteen yeana No 
leunicm was to be eftpeoted during that long period. 

In tow of their fathem^ also unhappy at the 
proiimate parting but proud to be in the vanguard of 
thie revivali the boys were taken to the neareet railway 
elation. Thence they were conveyed to the sacred 
etream, very ahallew at thie time of the year, and 
transported (I eecin to recollect in bullock cartel 
across its bed# to this spot. 

XX 

Munshi ftam—now a full-fledged Mahatma-nre- 
ceived these youngsters with ancient ceremony into his 
kukh and made them of his kula. Through Yama’s (the 
god of death’s) action, the kula was minus its woman 
member. 

In 1891 he had lost his wife. That dear, gracious lady 
had, largely with silent B 3 Tnpathy, helped him to 
accomplish the transition from the kingdom of flesh 'o 
that of monogamio bliss. She also had been his loving, 
if sometimes somewhat bewildered, companion through 
his progress away from the world. 

• All the men that the Guru needed to start the 
institution accompanied him to Kangri, however. His 
magnetic personality had pulled them away from their 
homes. 

Even if they had been permitted to bring their 
women-folks along with them, which, I seem to 
remember, they were not, they preferred to come by 
themselves. At least most of them did. 

Kangri, at that time, was hardly the place for 
women, especially women of the Punjab, with their 
strongly developed gregarious instincts. The Mahatma 
was eager, in any case, to keep the ashrama free from 
the distractions and allurements that boys graduating 
into men find in the other sex. 

XXI 

One of my life-long friends elected to follow the 
]^ahaUna to this ‘'wilderness,’* soon after this ^xpcT 
Ment was begun. He was, st^rangely, a first, cousu* of the 
Principal Hans Kaj. Kama Deva by name, he bed been 
bom and "raised” within a few miles of the f 
where I first learnt to call Munshi Kam "uncK 
Hoshiarpur. 

When the time came for Kama Deva to entsur 
l^llep, there Was for him but one institution in the 
province of the five rivers—in fact, in the whole world. 
This was the Dayanand Anglo-Vedio College. He had 
progressed only about half way towards graduation 
wlm an emotional sqiual! rose there. 

Kama Beva had begun preaching to the studenm, 
even older than himself, doctrines that any person 
possessed of prudence would have left severe^ alone. 
These doctrihies were dear to the heart of Mahatma 
Munshi Bam, as they had been to that of Guru Butt* 


upon irikcpse paitom lama Bevg had bean 
hinmelf mace he entered his temis. In the Baimmiid 
Angio-Ve^o (Mlem they weipt however^ haway* 

Xn his'parrisan seal it never occurred to hbn that 
.his espousal of that cause was in the nature of a rebeb 
lion bgainst' hig cousin-Princtpal. If it had occurred to 
him, it Is not likely that he would have tmnporiced. 
Temporisation and he were utter strangers, eips^ly wfe 
that stage of his life. 

HigMy emothaial by nature, Hds activity carried p% 
as 4t were, in the very citadel of the opposite pfti^» 
must have appeared to him to be teiy clever. It muire 
have afforded him no nnaU amount dt fun. . 

The cousin who had to conduct rim coUege^ already 
large and rapidly growing, viewed matters from anoriier 
ani^e. As soon as the news was carried to him he neat 
for Bama Beva and tried to impresis him with the error' 
of his ways. i | ' 

The Principal found the pupil as obstinate as he 
was obtuse. To the lecture he read him, Kama Beva 
read him another. 

Hans Kaj was in no mood to listen to the yotmger 
man’s concept of how the B.A.-V. College riiould be 
ipn. So he laid down the law. There was .to be no 
haranguing o la Munshi |Um. If one single Word weie 
uttered, Rama Deva, cousin though he was, would be 
flung out of the oollege. 

Bama Beva quit on the spot. He might have gone 
to another oollege: but disgust at what he considered to 
be man’s perversity took him away from Lahore. After 
a time he again began his studies. Throng^ idiecr will¬ 
power he subsequently got through the Baccalaureate of 
Arts examination. Studying pedagogics at the feet of 
Dr. Wright, a great trainer of teachers, he got a rcftl 
insight int/o boy p<!ychoIogy and the technique of draw¬ 
ing out of the faculties of young persona 

He was teaching in Jullunder when Munshi Bamh 
^gvrukula propaganda shook him to the core of his being. 
He resolved to pack up and go to Kangri. 

His kinsfolk iried to interfere, This, they declared, 
was madness. If he stayed on, he had a brilliant future 
ahead of him. If he went, he would lose both monev 
and prestige. 

Munriii Bam, they said, wan only a visionary. He 
had never made a success of anything he had under¬ 
taken. At the ffumkula he would fail, just as be had 
failed elsewhere. 

Rama Beva was determined, however. Go he would. 
Go be did. He was to prove a great acquisition to the 
xJnruhda at Kangri. 

XXH 

r did his life-roate-~Bhrimati ^ Vidyadhari, Sem® 
years after die, as a child, had b©^ conveyed to the 
home of her in-laws, her huriband being only a boy and 
economically dependent upon his people, she entersd 
the univenaty that never fails to sharpen mteUigence 
and develop character. This was the of fioci&l 
Revolution—bloodless, but neverthelem effective. 

As her man, in choosing whom she had eammsedl 
no volition any more thap he had done in electing her 
to be his spouse, became irresistibly drawn inb> the 
Arya Samaj movement, there were riictitme m the 
"joint family”^ several members of Whldh X personally 
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iiMl iMtoenitd. A «ime when she wts to^d 

ib* «(mkl (mtiatie to with her m«lawe only u 
flhft <Mit«d Imm having anjd^ng to do with that 
i0i«np like oalled 

Beluailig to luinokle under, B*m& Beva had been 
ffidfelgd to go hii own way. She stayed on. 

Illkia ioi^on eased in time. Era the Oumkjla 
Opn^, she had taken her stand alongside her mate, 
affeotkmate and generous to a fault, mercurial in tern- 
peragMt and ooncumed hy an intelkotual craving that 
she, unforttinately, could not share. 

. xxm 

Among the teachem who docked to the Ounihtla 
there was a Hayasthar-«Mahe 6 h Charan 3 inha. He hod 
.studied philosophy (I believe), at one of the univer¬ 
sities on the Paoifio Coast of the United States of 
America. 

He had just left Seattle, Washington when I 


arrived there nearly limrljHidna ysidl Itany 
Americans ^hom 1 met talked to 1900 ti IMl 

One day while travelhng in a treftley ttam) 

oar, they told tno an American woman got it ^ her 
head that Sinha was trying to mesmerise her. Al het 
hysterical appeal, the conductor slopped ^ m mi 
called an officer (constable)^ who arrested ^ India 
student. Produced in court, the young man was 
honourably discharged. 

So high-minded was Sinha that he ^^bmied Idmsdf 
in the jungie**, as his kinsmen who had cherisfaed hopes 
of his great worldly success said. In return for the work 
he did be received a pittance that, had he femained m 
the United States of America, would not have suffic^ 
to keep his boots shined. 

With such enthusiasm from a bmid of selfless 
workers, the Ouruhda was to get a good start. It did. 

(To he contin'uod) 


THE NEGOTUTIONS AND AFTER 

Britain's Responsibility and Duty 

By D. N, BANERJEE, 

Head oj the Department of Political Science, Vnivermiy of Dacca 


Iw three preceding article# in this series, 1 have 
examined the position taken by Mr. Jinnah and 
Oandhiji during their negotiations with each other and 
afterwaids, with special reference to the question of ♦he 
two-nations theory as enunciated by the former. In 
this article I propose to consider Britain’s responaibihty 
and duty in relation to the Indian problem. It will 
eppeer from what follows why I have given priority to 
Hritain’s responidhility in the matter over its dut}*' in 
relation ttrit. 

n 

CoatMrNAL ELBCrOBATEfl 

Towards the end of October last, the l^ondon 
HcdikOmbf was reported* to have observed, am<mg 
olhhr thi^. in connexion with the break-doWn flf the 
Oaudhi-Jinnah negotiations; 

**Mp doubt slmM be left where the British Govern¬ 
ment stands. Ibe complaint is often made against the 
British policy that it W deliberately fostered M^cm 
aeparatiam as an (Atstaole to Dominion Status. The 
charge is untrue, or at least unproven." 

And at a meeting of the East India Association, htld 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on October 20th. 104H. 

Ii. H Amory, Seoretaiy of State for India, stated 
in the oomde of his remarks on a pape# read there by 
Professor Coupland : 

'This' country through its Ouvemment and Parlia¬ 
ment had come to the ^elusion that it was no longer 
for us to prescribe India's future Constitution, but to 
treat India as the Dombdems were treated in the past 
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and leave her to decide for herself that most important 
part of her destiny, namely, the Constitution under 
which that destiny was to be carried forward in future, 
years." 

Previously to this, Mr. Amery had expressed more 
or less similar views on a number of occasions. For 
instance, he stated* m the House of Commons on 28th 
April, 1942/— 

“What, indeed, is needed, perhaps even more than 
new constitutional methods, is s new spirit of com¬ 
promise. It is by making Indian statesmen consciors 
that the solution of the (Indian) problem is tikeir owii 
undivided reeponsibihty and not our# that both the 
right methods and the right spirit are most likely *0 
emerge." 

Also*, in the House of Commons on Ist August, 1941, 

“It seems to me there is today a call on Inoian 
statesmen for a new and different effort, for a new 
technique of consultation and oonodiation with each 
other rather than that of addressing demands to this 
House or belabouring the Government of India . 7 t 
H aving deliberately, and I venture to say rightly and 
even necessarily, remitted to Indian hands the framing 
of India's future Conslitittion, His Majesty's Qoyera^ 
ment wished, etc. . . 

Again* in the House of Commons on 32nd April, 1911, 

“It is upon Indian statesmen, in the main, and nUl 
upon us, t^t the time-table of future constitutional 
progress depends ... the time-table of India’s consti¬ 
tutional advance depends far more upon Indian 
agreement than upon oumelves." 

Or again*, in tiie House of Commons on 14th 
August, 1940, in connexion with the Dedaraiion of 8th 
A ugust , 1940, ___ ____ * 

4 si* At^7 MU M j>. UC 

5 TlU lulkMI AN MlM. 

4 IM.. pf, «S.M. 

7 /Mr. Sf. SMI. 

I ^ lam 



mm ns . 


. ter ii^, dkUpmimM M 

His Maisv^ m«md to in tb« BogImii** 

tlM de«ini «l Hr l||i«itgf’s OovefiiaMiit i» thi^ 
MW CoBifeitotNi fliouici bo 4oviiod kf 

ladiROi for tbMnbreo. ^ « « Agiooinoiit^ oonooiii, 
ittd§6d» tho fouiidAtio& of «S |pw foventmoat, of *11 
bnio dostoerony* . ^ « Tb» fooi^oamUty for roooHm 
o flpoedy so w^ so a sutidFieloisr nmh (in tbo matter 
cd finally settling the new India* Comtitution) rests 
npoQ Indkns tbemselveo ” 

It may also be mentioned here t^st in his speecli 
in the House of Cmmons on afith July last Mr. Ameiy 
sgain laid Ttress on the neoesaity of an *>greed future 
CTonstitution” for India, and that, in the eouise of a 
letter* to Gandhiii, dated at New Delhi, August, 
1044, Dord Wavell, Viceroy and Ck>yemor>Qe&eral of 
India, too, laid emphasis on an ^'agreement in pmoiple 
between Hindus atui Mudims and all important 
elements^’ in India. '‘This agreement**, Lord Waved 
added, "is a matter for the Indians themselves. Hntil 
Indian leaders have come closer together than they ai* 
now, I doubt if I myself can do anything to help. 7.i0t 
me remind you too that minority problems ale not 
easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutual 
compromise and tolerance.*’ 

What I have shown abov^e typifies the attitude of 
the British Government as well as of the British public 
in general, towards the Indian problem. In a mood of 
self-complacency they declare that they have done their 
duty to India, and that it is now India*s turn ^ solyo 
its own political and communal problem. Apparently, 
fhis attitude is quite unexceptionable, and those wh^ 
do not know the real facts of the case may rightly think 
that the Indians alone are responsible for the present 
situation in this country, and that it is, therefore, their 
duty to find a way out of it. But to those who knew 
the facts, this attitude appears to be both funny and 
strange, if not lacking in political sincerity and honesty. 
A deliberately creates a highly complicated problem 
for B.C, D, etc., and then wants to retire from the 
scene of action in an unctuous mood that it has done 
its duty, leaving it to the latter to find a solution for 
the problem or to fight H out. What I really mean to 
say is that, although the Indian petals have their own 
share of responsibility in the creation of the problem 
that has arisen in this country, the present situation i* 
India primimiy owes its origin to the policy which 
Britain has pursued in regard to it even during this 
eeatuiy, not to go further ba<fic.* And this policy^veiy 
miMTal to an existing ruling authority, particulaity when 
it is alien to the country over which it rules—has often 
been a policy of deliberate exaggeration and exploita¬ 
tion of the differences between the two s»a|or 
communities of India, namely, the Hindus and the 
Muslims, and now also those between the so-caSed 
caste Hindus and that section of the Hindu community 
which is unfortunately labelled, often with a eiiii*4er 
motive, as the Depressed Classes or the’" Bchedulad 
Castes. Perhaps one or two examples may be usefully 
<^ed hei^e to establish my jpoint 


U the ftwt place, I may mfsr to tbs bwttsnt ridoui 
tysism uf swMMtte represiniation eommunsl 

eieetotstWH*^e evil aystsm which, w I 1mm itgM M 
•nother cmmsxion,^ h«i, sw shies its Istroduedeoi 
Into this country, acted as a oanDer in ^ body pditle 
of India, 14 hM intensifisd our dMcfencsSi drivsu Coxh* 
muaities farther apart from one another by 
communal interests** and has* now led to M xnhshMd 
agitatiem—its inevitable culmination—by a section of our 
oountiymen for the partition of our Motherland, on the 
basis of a so-called two-nations theory. Wlmt do we 
find to have been the origin** of this fata] institution? 
I first find in a letteri* from Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Morley, Secretary of St*te lor Lidia, to Lord Minto, 
Viceroy tfnd Govemor^eneral of India, dated fith 
June, WOfi,— 

"Everybody warns us that a new spirit is growing 
and spreading over India; Lawrence, Ohirol, Sidney 
Low, all sing rtie same song; ’’Vou cannot gp on goMem* 
ing in the same spirit; you have got to deal with the 
Congress party and Congress pnnciples, whatever you 
may think of them: be sure that &e/ors long the AfmW- 
uasdona mil throw m their lot with Congremno» offoif it 
and so forth and so forth.*’ 

And I next find in the Indian. Journal (October Isti 
1906, Simla) of Mary, Countess of Mmto,”’— 

"We aie aware of the feeling of unrest that exists 
throughout India, and the dissatisfactiem that prevails 
amongst people of all otasses and creeds. . . . The 
younger genemtion (of Mahomedans) were wavering^ 
meUned to throw m their lot with the advanced dgita* 
tors of the Congwws,** and a hqwl went up that ihg 
loyal Mahomedans were not to be supported, and that 
the agitators were to obtain their demands through 
agitation. The Mahommedans >dedded” before taking 
action, that they would bring an Address before the 
Viceroy, mentioning their grievances.” 

Accordingly, about seventy Muslim delegates arrived 
vat Simla from the different partd of India, and on the 
morning of the 1st. of October, 1906, His Highnees the 
Aga Khan read the Addrem in the Ball-room of the 
Viceregal Lodge, stating the "grievances and aspira¬ 
tions” of the Muslim community.** "Minto then read 
bis answer, which he hod thought out most carefully.” 
"It w%^ impossible,” writes Mary Minto, "to promise 
them (i.e., the Muslims) too much for fear of offending 
other communities, but os he spobs, in very dear die» 
iinei term, mtiimra of eatiefaction passed through the 
audiefwe,*^ 

Among other things, Lord Minto said to the 
Muslim Deputation*:— 

"I am grateful to you for the opportunity you ate 


11 f«f mf SS««I4 our l00td0tmr«$ S* coful O ii Krf 

•* iSt gMMritMiMS RmO?, tn fh* Imditm f«urn«t »f Poltat»t Setmp 0 f 
C«Bf«{pi»«e NiUDiMHr, ISIS. 

IS AIm M« •nd Patwardlteii. n» CotumMiu/ frianm * 

JMla Chap. IV, ««m 1 Canteiildi % Sfafh. Imulmuki tit fadlm 
Cm$atuiioMiI md PtvtUpmtm, Ch»p. XXL 

IS Sm Morlvr. Mde^rnettmg, Vol. it. pp, Sratl. 
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Wor<liim uu} oi ms of Ibe imt 

mn* &i foUomn oj liSam AOd tboir determination 
to itet in tte politiefti liiftoiy ol our Empire . , . • 
*Toii io on to tftU me that sincere se your belief 
is in tlM Juitioe and Mr deaiinc of your mien, hud 
unsHilng as you aie id embarress them at the present 
moment, you cannot but be aware that 'recent e^enta' 
have e^IrrSd /schnps the ymiriger genemUor^ 

0/ mhioh might 'ptus beyond the wntrot 

of iogn^erote counsel and #ober gutdccwe* ..,, 

^*Toitt addrem, ae I underetand it, is a claim that, 
in any system of representatiou . , . in which it is pro¬ 
posed to introduce or increase an electoral organisation, 
the Mahommedan community dbould be represented as 
a tsommunity . . . and you fuetly claim that your 
position should be estimated not merely on your 
aumerimi strength but in respect to the political impor¬ 
tance of your community and the service it has 
rendered to the Empire. 

“/ am entirely in accord with you, Plcoee do not 
misuodersiand me: I make no attempt to indicate by 
what means the representation of communities can be 
obtained, but I am as firmly convinced as I believe you 
to be, that any elecdoral representation in India would 
be dwmed to mischievous failure which iJined at 
panting a personal enfranchisement, regardless of 
beliefs and traditions of the communities composing the 
population of this continent. ... 

"The Mahommedan oon^munity may rest aamred 
tlmt their political rights and interests as a community 
Will be t^eguarded by an administrative re-organisation 
With which / am concerned 

Thus in 1906 Lord Minto sowed the seed of sepa* 
bate representation through communal electorates. 
Duly watered and nurtured by interested parties, the 
seed has since grown into a very big tree with far^ 
^reading branches, profusely producing the poisonoas 
miita which could be .easily.anticipated, and which are 
bow so well-known to us all. And what was really be¬ 
hind the assurance given to the Muslim community by 
liOrd Minto? Than^ to Mary, Countess of Minto, we 
know it now, “This evening** i^e* writes, “I have 
reoetvsd the following letter from an official; 

*I must send Your Excellency a line to say that 
0 Vilir. very big thing has happened to-day. A Work of 
tftatesmanahip that will affect India and Indian history 
for many a long year. It is nothing less thap the 
pitlHng back of sixty-two millions of people* from 
joining the ranks of the seditious oppositionV* 

The letter was really prophetic. It is, however, 
^ident from it that it was not so roucp the love for the 
Muslim (^munity of India as the oonsidemiioa of 
Imperial interests that actuated Lord Minto to make 
the Declaration he did on Jst October, 1906. Even Mr. 
Morley first took more or less the same view about the 
Dodaration at had been taken by-the official referred to 
by the Countem of Minto. On receiving an account of 
the prooeediiijgl of the 1st of October, 1906, he wrote* 
to Lord Minto m 9fitb October, 1999; 

“All that ycm tefl me of your Mahommedims is fOll 
si viw fo tan etwMUiHi w* '~T 

as la* mmfn «■( l«t 0«t«a«r. iM, m «ai4i leti , 
»«it ta* OwairtUMi Mon ia« hmw nwMUm. 

M M aw hulk, Muo md Woflw, n». Ct'dk 
Ji Iw., M WmlM «# IMi. pm mdkk at Wei tin* M 
tMw«nair mpm Sw M, a, «i, 

ss«W ii 4ii fMcmra m niM, 

m iM iM., a, 9h 


of interest, and I only th# I ejInM ^ Ipm 
moved about unseen at your ga^mi pnrtyr TbO 
thing has been as good as ounM be^ nad 4 MUllS 
your poaiticm and peimal authorflgr Jmim$ 

other good effects of yottr dehveranefl^ flit 4 

has eompletely deran^ the plans and ildiiir of ^ 
critical faction here, that is to say it bil {novontil 
them from any longer representing die Indian Govern¬ 
ment as the ordinary ease of a bureaucracy voreus the 
people. I hope that even my stoutest EadiOal frimsds 
will now see that the problem is not quite so simple 
as thw,” 

It may, however, be stated here to dm Credit A 
Lord Morley that he was origtnaily not in favour of 
the pnneiple of communal representation of Mahon- 
medans through any epeckd or aepamte electorates. And 
he actually suggested to the Governmeot of I 

plan of joint electorates with propoi^Onal reservation 
of seats, operating through the ma^hlneiy of Eleetoid 
Colleges.* Bui pressure from Simla and Calcutta and 
from some other quarters, proved too strong lor 'White¬ 
hall, and he ultimately yielded to it. The result was 
that Electoral HegulationsT” framed under the Indian 
Councils Act, 1909, provided for the separate representa¬ 
tion of Mahommedans through a system of special 
electorates. Lord Morley apparently did not feel very 
happy over it; otherwise he would not have written the 
following lines to Lord Minto on December 6th, 19W.* 

“I won’t follow you again mto our Mahometan 
dispute. Only I respectfully remind you once more that 
it was your early speech* about their extra claims that 
first stmted the M. hare. I am convinced my decision* 
was best.” 


Sr On thn afternoon of lit 0 <;tob«r, 1906, tM.pAny wm gfvoB 
for tho D^utatioa Itk the ferdea of Vleer^fil Lodfo." thU., p. 47, 

36 Lord Mfatto’i DooUnttloo heforo tb« MiisUm Doputotlon 
on lit Octobov. 196 a. 

39 SrO tho Dieootdb from tb« Sooret«ry of Stoto (Lord Morley^ 
ie ih« CovenuaeaK of Indio, dotod at Loadoii 27th November, 1906, 
ran Mvliherfi, IndUm. CotMCOoSoMf DocuMnu, '<^Vol. 1 . 

9 p. 614-16. 4n«rlfyia| bW idew la title eoBBooion in the Houee of 
Loide Lord Uorl«r eoid oo S6i3 Fabnmry, 1909 t 

**Wo iBcgeeted to the Govemaaoiit of ladhi a oettato aka. . . 
It wae tho plan of 4 mked ttr oompoaite eleetoral eolliigj. fo WhM 
UehoaedaBa wad Hladw ehauld im»o1 theft voice, eo to Mr> * . W 
Cbo boat of BIT htdlaf, naider any eooatraotioo the fka of Hfadna 
amd Meho m odana votfes t«|«hoi' In a mieed tod eempeaHe deotomt* 
voaid Iwve aemwed to the Mahooiodan eloetoo, wheievw they ««m 
eo mJaded, Uw eh e hee of retuntaf Cbelr ovro seiaeaeBtatlyee in th^ 
due pnpMtkn. tlw poUtied kea at the Mtwn of ihet reeaHuneblfik 
tM «aiob haa foood ao little ieveur vrae Out au«h eaMpodte aoUoe 
would hrioc Sw tvo jpeat^^miMioitlea woye cdoaefr »e»a*lior end 
USa ideo ol freetotlOi hManmy «aa held by men ol eery MtWii 
anthoiltp a*d tKperieaee who were- ettioiif ihr odvlaem w ihe Mk 
OAee. But the liahemeikiia proiaeted ihet the Hfaidtia would ekfl * 
pivt-Rtedu upea it ... the OnedaiBunt of ImUa 'doehtwf Vbe^ 
ear pka wooM work, end ire h«wt aheodoaed ft. 1 do oOt tA 
it wee • hod pko. . . See Keflh, SpeecAw «od I>ec»«tc 4 « 00 
tadim SoScy, Vi^. «. 16664981. W. 91-92. 

It k mlb ualertBBete tihat Lord Mevky chewed thia weiA- 
oeaa Oeeo tboiwh he woe eeneteoed that hb pku w«a me a M plan. 

m It areeoM that toid IjEetlei had 10 emiolaa hb eeetiiMp 
to sat iham nefolaihim Oumiih hb CmaaO- Soe Meeky. aeco^ 
bent, VoL m Sf. »«4I. ItkdW Ao ladko CMMieUa AeL 1966, Ao 
lloeMaal SecidetiiiM ban |o h« amde hy Ao CovenoHMenU ol 
loik A CMpdfh bPMw 60 4* oreconA of A* Sawoioiy of Smie 
k .CoopeOl. 

91 S# lioflW. t orrOlbetfm i. VaL It, ». lUh 
^wiAeko# b mm A M 

E fkw hk itilbi viov i i l w wi m dkm 

If* 



1%:, ftwifar rf ^ to ''to b* iMiBi M mwu aiaiMgr to M MW wMto 

.. 


iAm hmt^ tfeoy iiM hm. prenot to «Elipd i3m itt roteatioa Ik ioiQO«)(pptil 3 || puteftjw io#«t^ 

Vitm of owAtBWd toatomtM in % vwitfy «( dto|M> miKwiiblt mynmwmt. tbftt iti 


, -, .. , _ - .- „ ttot ito iwwto niSi fwmiiia.'^ 

uooii. lO ww ootmoxioo* to tibo M^mto bo to tbfiur oooNtfiti ***111 titAt fiur thifimi toM' liiiiwii 

l^amtioo of JW, tbey obaomd* tbot it wi® pj;ob(^Jo deoicted to go Mb Oli fit Moek m 44 fii^M 
A « fwHWftemog coRse<|ueiioes of tbi® doeimoo aod neeoaiity, ve Bf® fkftt »0 l»jr il M 

the dipejdM Jjkwh it would ^te &t 9^ la-ter stag®*’ medww at aU ov^ti M mpimmii tJw ptoiout iWtoItt 
M not ^en ‘ fully for^n^ They gould not, regard must be maintained untd ooh4ltious idti, even n* the 
bei^ 00(1 to thetr pomtion> uw a stronger language of price of slower progteas tOWSM the realilaliOn ^ a 
(mdeamation of the Declamtion. And with regs^ to oommon crtiaenship.”* Thus i^ipipl© mm Mwoed I 0 
the general question of communal electorates, they first egpedienoy. Poliik^ had led to the MM MMtioa 
held that such etectorates were "opposed to the teach- of IfiOfi; PaUtm, again, dekmdtued the mwhtenjince of 
mg of history, vie conclude unhesitatingly that the the system of communal electorates fa 1017-18.* J 
history of self-government among the nations who really feel tempted to quote here a sayhlg Of losepti 
developed it, «md spread it through the world, w Maaiini:*‘’To bo mistaken is a mWortiwie to hi OiUod; 
decisively against the admission by the State of aay but to know the truth and not to conform one's actions 
divided allegiance; against the Statens arranging its to it is a crime Which Heaven and Earth condemn.’' 
members in any way which encourages them to think of Concession granted and renewed to the Msjsoihl- 
them^Ivee pnmanbr as citiaens of any smaller unit medaos, had, by force of logic, to be gradually oJttendsd 
than itself." to other communities in India. “We have been pressed/ 

Secondly, they observed that communal electorates write Mr, Montagu and Lonl Chelmtfmd/ "to Ogtend 
would perpetuate class (^visions. "Indm generally hai the concession tp other communities. . , , Any geno-i*! 
not yet acquired the, citisen spirit, and if we are really extension of the oommupal Bystem, bowny^*, would onT 
to lud her to self-government we must do all that w« ©noourag® still further demands, and would in our 
poasmly can to call it forth in her people. Division by deUb^rde opirdon he fotol to tlmt development of re¬ 
creeds and cl^es means the creation of political camps presentation upon a national basis on which alone s 
organized against each other, and teaches men to think system of responsible government can possibly be 
M partisans and not as citizens; and it is difficult to ee rooted. At the same time, w® feel that there is one 
how the change from this system to national representa- community from whom it is wex^imt to atithhold 
tion is ever to come. The British Government is often the concession. The Sikhs in the ninjab are a distinct 
Reused of dividing men in order to govern them. But and important people; they supply a gallant and 
if It unnecessarily divides them at the very moment v^uable element to ^0 Indian AiW; but they am 
when it professes to start ^em on the road to poverrv ever 3 rwhere in a minority, and eiqperienoe has sfiown 
in^ themselves it wiU find it di^fwuU to meet the okarye that they go virtually unrepresented* To the 6ikhs» 
of b^g hypocrikeal or short-sighted/*** therefore, and to them alone^ we propose to extend the 

^irdly, they remarked that the communal ssrstem system already adopted in the case of Mahofnmedans.'"** 
would stereot^ existing relations. "A minority which Again, principle was sacrificed to political gxpedisncy. 
IS ^ven special representation owing to its weak and Lord Chelmsford was perhaps not very happy OVet 4li 
Imckw^d state is positively encouraged to settle down this. In the course of a speech in the IncEan Xegislati/• 
into a feeling of satisfied eecurity.” ”0n the other hand/' 

^stronger majority "will be tempted to feel that sa /wi jwit m ...." . 

^j^have done all they ne^ do for their we^« tba om sndm Om W-.. 

feuow-wuntrymen, and that they are free to use their Uw ykm* «« i)»w«nbw. wi«. ih* imikn VkUmtA toaztowi tww 
power for their own purposes. The give-and-take which • v*«r w f vW«*» fw citoem •l•«w<Kto iw 

18 the essence of political life is lacking.** UAtmauaim. Ts« CAnctoM mriaioiy «oiBntti*4 ■ Maw in 

Finally, they stated: "W© regard any gystem of **'***"*f ^ iw*i«apl« «i voauuMtot shtimm wta HumiAi k 

communal electorates, therefore* as a very serious '**’'***** ** slAqm«*a*o* «i«w«. praMimiiiir* k otmu «« 

^oejoth* develop^nent the It IST. 7 ^ttTTZ 

^r^d, against any system of commnfial eleotorale;?. msss aws w rnmmibm did Mr* ummu 

Y^t -Mr. Montagu and Lwd Ctmlmalordi assiBiided "to Imw ^ CwvMW'XtoNitti rnimm in $amr rnsm 

tine roamtefianoe of separate representation for Muham* ms Ja asM Uuijt Utor did mt^'imd ni mm mm ww 
madana/' as they did not dare to go back on "settled *^*‘*^’ w» fAiat in qiwdutw ««y wmi4 

facts.’* Any attempt to do so, they mdd* ‘^WOuld rouse a T ^ *• ^ *• »«*■ *•* •* mpm 

ftom of bitter (from the Mshommodmm) m>d y- *;» *».■»* 

•hra ^!n*ed eoaq>muMl> loj'ato datiag a MalnM. t» dw dmUionu U Dm t«l»(dw»”. 1ll*r 

pmiod of vsiy gresg difiSbilty.* M pfhi^** know dStoiid iwto. tMeCvN. Mo(»«un«ad«d viMt AW Avwnihw 

’"3^* .’ ---- *— .^ wMdd tow oAndoto to ^*A«'ri«aiNitiM «f « etMMkMi mffctitllt** k 

$w $spm ss ismm CwmkuM Mdsms, M $sm iNte. “ 

®g«i m m 9m hU ItaUM d mm md <Hk» Bmm, •»«iwaii«a Ukwr, 

-StoSsrzsr 

4' 



^ TOB MODEftN BEVIEWI FOE AFRUi, IW 


(kmefi m 4tfa he observed, in 

r«fe<wu^ to tbe m the vewd ques- 

titol ol mtmvmX lepmseiitottoQi, made by 
hlotonid mod himseig to theSr Joint Report on Indian 
Cloiiii^itftonixl Reform : 

wtohed todeed to tatAm it elear that, to our 
bltototo, eonmiunsl (eMoratos were to be depreoatod 
gqr toe ito#cnto set oul to our report But it wm to the 
toeto to toe metood of securtog oonununal representa- 
ttoa by eoiiiaiuiMd electorates that we took exceptioa, 
unto itot to commuoal represeutatiou itself ... 1 am 
ittOto imous that the toUest representaiiou should be 
seetwed to toe vadous elasies and communities to India* 
but I ton jmMif douhtj^ myeelj whejther the beet 
method for eecming that represenUttion ia tkroitgh a 
epetem o/ eepanUe ekctoraieey** 

Nevertoeleto, the Franchise Committee to whito 
toe whole quiistion of the proper method of the reprc* 
sentation of minorities had been referred^ and over 
which Lord Boutoborougb had presided, went a step 
further, and rcDommended*~or rather had to reconi* 
mend^^ its Report, dated 22nd February, 1©19, the 
eaten^on of the system of communal electorates to 
Indian Christians to Madras, Anglo-Indians to Madras 
and Bengal, and to Europeans in Madras, Bengal, 
ISombay, the United Provinces, and to Bihar and 
Orissa. In recommending, however, communal represen¬ 
tation for these and other communities,^ the Committee 
mpressed the hope—^ very pious hope to our view— 
that it would ''be possible at no veiy distant date to 
mange ail communities into one general electorate.'* And 
to toe Fifth Bespatch" to toe Secretary of State, dated 
3grd April, 1910, tlie Government of India stated that 
it felt "the objectioDs of principle to the * communal 
system as strongly as the authors** of the reforms 
Import,*' but that India was not prepared to take the 
first steps forward towards responaiblr government 
upon any other road. Under toe then existing condi¬ 
tions it could, therefore, see no ground on whidi it 
could c^ttssttoo the recommendations of toe Franchise 
Committee regarding toe representation of intoovittos. 
But it sxpresisd the same^hc^ to regard to toa^ture 
of toe ootamunal system as the Committee had done 
beloffs* 

As • consequence of aU these, provision was haade 
In too BSectoral Rules framed under the OommffiM of 
India 4at, for toe separate representation of (Mahom- 
medaisi) Ruremcans, Anglo-Indians, Indian Chrisftiaiis, 
and BUchs tl^ugh toair respective communal olootobtos. 

It may be noted hem that, instead of trtoig 
ftooltohed or eoon modified as hoped lor by the 
Franchise Oimunittee and toe OOfSSonteni df India, 
toe simtem hf cotomtotol ^ectorstei whs cocArmH and 
even mdonM to sovewd directlent till than Unaffected, 
by toe ttomdon of Maiesiyb Coveri- 

rnent, mad sA Istodcm tqxm whito 

toe ^toral proviatoaar under m Ctovemmant of Indto 
Aet, RBfi, now to feme, have been' mncticaHy baaed 
exp^ to tocatd to one mstter^^ Bvsn an attempt was 
nu^ hy Mis Mabtoy^s Ctovemment to drive 

lO Vto ton# Si m wwamto. wv me* 

U lA* rU tostoe m Sm onto. 
mm* to 

et to * n toiMsss iSpd 1.010 utotototo 

*** ** "*""*■* 


a wedge tordugh the B|tod«l SMtoiW 4W mk to 
split it into two Sscttonis^^lm S«Nii|ed JtoyMbd 
classes and the test toe Wadn me- 

graph 9 of the Btatemeni iClttoi Icra top said 
Communal Beciaion, provided fhr toe as ity i toi<mt ol a 
number of spscial seats to the iJapmstod dasSes to 
several provinces. These seats were to be “^©d by 
election from special constituencies in Whito only 
members of the 'depressed daases* eltotori^ qhalified^ 
would be entitled to vote. Fortoastely, thia sttompt to 
divide the Hindu Community was to some extent 
frustrated by what is known as "the Foona Agtoement 
between the Caste Hindu and BepreSsed Clw Ueadera." 
I may add that the said Communal 3t)eciiaon and the 
Electoral Provisions based thereon, have introduced a 
new categoiy of constituencies, namely, "Backward 
areas and Tribes,” and that, thus, the principle of 
separatism has been extended in various diltotions, 
poisoning the whole political atmosphere of this 
country. 

Before I leave this subject of communal electorates, 
I toould like to quote the followiig extract from an 
interesting discussion" in which Lord Lytton," Mr. 
Wickham Steed,® Mr. Kingsley Martin” and Sir Atul 
Chatterjee" took part. 

“Lytton—I would like to mention one subject. . 

It's the question of where religion and politics begpme 
indistinguishable. 

‘qt was ^ Lord Wlllingdon’s policy in Madras to 
establito Governments on a definitely religious com¬ 
munity basis between Brahmin and non-Brahnun; and 
in the first reformed Assemblies,® the parties in Madrag 
were Brahmin and non-Brahmin.” 

Martin—"This point, I suppose, being that caste is 
a matter of birth?” 

Lytton-—"Yes. That was the point I took up with 
Lord Willingdon. 1 objected rather strongly to his 
<mcooragemmit of the division of parties which depended 
upon toe accident of birth and could never be altered. 
A man is bom a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin and 
nothing can change bis caste. . . . For the same reason 
I gave Lord Wii^gdon 1 have often objected to 
communal franchise because in my view it makes for 
intolerance, since a man who is elected in a Muslim 
constituency is judged by whether or not he% a good 
Muslim. If he's ele(M in a mixed community on soixed 
^aaohise he*s judged by whether he is equalbr conri- 
derate qf the interests of Hindus and Muslims, and that 
tends to the course of tone to create political toleration.” 

Steed-^"lA other words, jnstoff being a manda¬ 
tory he becomes a trustee?* 

Xytton-^'TeSi and altoouito X have said ‘toast Ihem 
is in India great religious b^eratiou there Is also tmA 
political intoleraime.** 

Bteedr-"|S toat beemise poHtios invokes a struggle 
for powerr^ 

Xytton*—and toe best way of getting rid of toai^ 

IS gW trnim mfrn Fwir’ffWgww %h 

bmm* m mmf 

m of smw jw lastt (ismmL m 

mm (isstHaT). «iis m Acum vi«ww «c inn* i» iiga> 
m innO w i aHviMr *i tu fim$» iaAoi. 
m mm «i It* a«w samem m mm. 
as t- c. s. Ato* ss tme mm wvisa 

a* **fiiginiiiM#Ma tlw owMartiMi #1 tom la 'Swiiipaa toaSi 
«ittoi m mhbrnm imh omm mth mm* t,mm to*' 
oaiiip (UklS*** ' ^ 

m o M oM to aaiw Sto St ss sif S q w todni totosi^ ^ 







» gwt <M <rf tewbte. It wp • «»«to»Oi in«^ 
iuMiai, nfiste tlMtjr fMe ICto** m MwiiBii»,J ipd "V w«» 


tl^ tfadr p^tMl btwnrtu regHdton ti tficir i«wm 

. . i h*»e almjrt beSeVed ih»i Mw- «. 

jittM)dtiett(i& «l ^ eomiMia jfmujyao 


I mm rn^m, I intiiMr ^ 


SS A$ iilMnni fcolawT i<iw* Ml»t» u> hkn« tim Uid . , . T^4 m W t« 

Morltiv iM dh* {mradvt^lMi of Mnunnoal eteuMniiM into India. Tb« 
latfw, jMwraw, duvMi mOmm in yinidia* lo lto» lonnwr. and not y^y 
attclcinf *» liii «wi yfdw «« Ow qn««tioa. V hn btd dona to* Oui HoweVOT, 1 ShluI 
lu»t«fy of Indta ir««W W* l»«on dlfowW; to^ny. 


tTnforfcoiuMr, ^ utiiteMV to 

the wofde ^ Ut* SioiMr w«# pWllNt m ^ 

Lord Morioy** wiodOai^ III «|po« im o opb « o # wio»> 
the im^m iol duly smmIs lor in^ 

.,. 


f Mil MMiGiiiliid^ 


BEFLECnONS ON RECENT iRTJXHlinTiONS 


Bt “KAtlNDINTA" 


*Tbei^ waa s time in the history of Indian culture when 
the Fine Arts in all their phases formed a vital and 
essential part of life, particularly thronidi rite® and 
practices of religion, very mu<i in the same way as 
operating in the life of the Middle Ages in Europe. 
During the nineteenth century the decay erf religious 
behefs and the destruction of the old social struct’ire 
have divorced Art from Life, and the artists have been 
thrown out of employment and lost their independent 
eVatus, having to compete with other secular tra^s and 
professions. During the last few yeais varions new 
movements in Art have cropped up in several parts of 
India, which appear to have brought together the artist 
and his appreciative public in somewhat auspicious 
relationship which may lead to a more Wider recognition 
of the value of art in the practical and non-practical 
business of life and help to restore the independent 
status of the artist in the structure of society. Tl*e 
conditions brought about by War and Famine appear 
to have roused in the hearts of sonjalled iuicuitu»«d 
and uneducated people a conscience for the values of 
art as a jpiritual and dynamic' force which does not 
end with the termination of life and tet messages 
of beauty do not stop short with the given Span of any 
individual life but are transmitted acrosa the shadows 
of death, which punctuates, as it were, the eucceasive 
acts of a human drama on its way to inevitable 
climax of its supreme spiritual fuMlmenV~the human 
life lost and fulfilled in Ihe divine. For, is not heauty a 
transcendental attribute—a property of hwifig-^iiwie df the 
divine attributes ? As St. tfhomss Anuinae hax^ polhtsd 
out: ^The being of all things dmm§ from the Blfine 
Beauty.’* In that respect, then, the srfciik hsiitstes Ood, 
Who created the worid by eommualoating to it the 
likenem of Hm beauty, this element of Divinity in 
works of Beauty is very happily explained by rfaoques 
Maritain who believes that the great artist is sore to 
put himself really into hk work and is sure to stamp 
it with |uB own lUseness and take Inst^ed pddd in the 
fact ibat **noe gZI of ms toitl die/* Jk this permanent ani 
spiritual <p,a|i^ Art tmnnends ^ tmam hnogwe in 
As A^ate Dide has rmnarimdt **Th« arilr^ Is sdlmd 
pttly <rf«er dhmer. DSs twit is to provide net fpciA 
smrim mtmdeatian.** 3A its huistonee on w sen# nrf 
on fke senes of valnss# on the of 
ImnAWaild thythm, ^ Art pi#ddss\the m004 


standards for the oemduet of ISIS/ tkus justilying 
Renan’s ameriaon that Morality is "a braneh of Aestlm' 
tics.** Oscar Wilde had remarked pretty much in the 
same sense but with greater dignity Of etpresrion: “The 
higlmst Art reiects the burden of the human spirit,” 
Ihe above refieotions are suggested by visits paid 
to a series of Bptharftions of Pictures held in Calcutta 
during January and February last- The sxhibitB ctfSrod 
in these shows somehow avoided the abnormalities of 
Wai^-HK> vividly rendered in* the War Pictures #own 
in several shows arranged by the Servioes Art Club. It 
is (fiaimed by a riass of crimes that peculiar sthmdation 
begets peeuHar inspiration, so that beneath the imp'vot 
of war, the artist produces works possessing technical 



^ wTm 

merit greater than Ony which he showed ha thne of 
peace. To judge hy the rimws in Oahmt#, 

•od «t hairt » group W4rtenlt^ ;wl^ fa 

(tbece iw« fovenil dirtinguiAod iwito w lwwi» 
gad otliM) ^ not apponr as a mh to hswn beeii 
gSn. raa oiiligifatfir ly .ts; 

eoaaaaw iritt *»W> g huq; rf.gW Wg. 

(SSidonl jUwSb, Wttm' and «#«*) 
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th« luriil loeaei eroftled by Fftmine in Bengal. Many what ecUpsmg and i^plaalitC the q| the. 

mil vamd aubjeote, gay, pictureique, contemplative Indian Society of Art ^ch at mh Mb ifynoiBliaed 

md «cmh«e» m^hical and mythological, realiiitie and Indian pictures in Indian style. Thd sales of 

nahifalitiic were aieembled in the Inhibition of Indian pictures at this yearns Academy ihogr ItaYe revealed a 

Academy of Art with a formidable number of about very satisfying and significant fact that there is a 

__ growing circle of persons interested in lac^tues, and 

hungering for works of art and ready to pay reason* 
able prices to patronize the works of artists. This itself 
IS a phenomenon of valuable consequences 00 the social 
and political economy of Art, The two other exhibi¬ 
tions—the one-man show of M**- Kurt Inrisch, and Mr. 
Jamim Roy—stood on a different footing from the 
Academy show which they eroelled and rebpked m 
the quality of showmanship with excellent taste m 
arrangement and in lifting. Mr. lArisoh is the local 
representative and interpreter of the modernistic doo- 
tnne.s in Art—offering a new approach to‘form sad a 
search for new forms of expressions—which abjure the 
academic literal accuracy of naturalistic presentation. 
Jamini Roy clings slavishly to the forms and formulas 
of the old pal-painters of Bengal, with their folk- 




Sakuntala 
By S, Ghose 

MO items very badly hung and badly exhibited. Them 
were not yeiy many masterpieces but this is the only 
Show wluch elidms to be representative of artists from 
i *”^**^> "orth or south, although 

in this year's show many of the well-known artiMs 
wsm not represented owing to difficulty of transport. 
Toe aPtberitiss of the Academy have promised to make 
i^resentative Exhibition to which 
^ si^Wda of repute are being asked to contribute. The 
siotwm o| Badism pamtiiig (there are Indian artists some 


l^tir Puja 
By Tara Prosed 

mentality and foBc-ait twdmique, limited to twp or 
tlwee gmdss of primary coloum * and stereot 3 q>ed 
patterns and conventional curves to spell out human or 
sub-human figures with rounded shoulders and wasp- 
waisted forms. These maior exhibitions were inlenspeiBed 
with a number of smaller but by no means leas 
sigififitsant shows of Gopa! Ghoae and Nirode Mazumdar 
flpoowwed by Subho Tagore, the good angel of all 
struggling artists, and by the exhibition of the works 
of l^aftanya Bev Chatterjee (sponsored by the Indian 
Esoiking Woman Society of Art and supported by the Swamis of the 

By Bnnshila) Ramakridma Institute, which Reserve an Alt^ndia 

. . * , A. * appreciation Art ^ aboli^os conahiimdl 

w fn<M SSksk in the Western laiBgiiage while some rnfferenoes and padfies poiltios} stiriles. ®*or, in the 
prefer ^ vemaouler of^Man Art) Wd* a ^e»y interesb* company of artkts, s# % iffii company df aiuiite,^ aB 
^ wad sereloih fttl) o| interest^ items— uense of othereere depk^t theta is m etmnger, there 





imuSBABDY 

By At»» 38 Ttm MCra 


Bdcache Tbonu* Barfy !iv*d and woiked on toU) novela; tbia ia the padod irhah W <Ww «««»• 
the preaant oantury and the oneaiy di^ of peace that Nearly half a eaatwy wi^t »<W# hajre l»«pa«| » 

flepamted fcJMi two- fraat EuropesE ^raw, 0119 is apt to wrote the la# of •«« 

ignore the atinoslphere of the time when his own his omtivc 

heanr-takded In <W|*h : ^ ™ 
laimiT ti «|a.h«W»« oMNinw wait 
into them; and they aiWd 
and .endailn*, Ufee m old, p^ 

in ihe EngSliiL 
It was indeed as an Wfd$ile4» 
a partMndsr intereat ip ohnrelfpii that 
Thomas Hardy began life; lihd the 
publication of bis Ibn povol at the 

age (d dl opened tbe-fat« to a new 
way of livelihood* ®* ISWndL book, 
Under the OreenisODd Tree, helped 
to eiaabUah him, This malistic idyll 
of country life (which Haardy him*- 
self doM>*ibed as “a rural painting of 
the thitoh school*’) ia pwahly the 
best introduction to his novels, and 
its scenery is the countiyside that 
forms the background (Sf all his 
greatest work, 

A Wocccx tower. |^ 0 Mded ^“> 

described in Hardy e wont lew was the leaenduy 





thoughts and artistic impulses were 
developing The ebb and flow of con¬ 
temporary thought and events had 
an influence on him that was pro-, 
bably a good deal less than that 
exerted on many other writers of the 
front rank; but to appreciate the 
efsential quabties of his art, and to 
place It in a correct pewpective, we 
must remember that he was boni 
oqly two or three years after Queen 
Victona came to the throne, and that 
those who are now figures of the re¬ 
mote past were the people he read^ 
about when he opened his morn*J 0 t 
newspaper. 

Dickens and Thackeray were in 
their hey-day when he was a young 
man; be was 27 when Anthony Trol^ 
lope’s Last Chrontcle of Bairse$ ap¬ 
peared ; 36 when GeOrge BUoi's 
Dardd Permda came from the 
press; and among the poets, Tenny¬ 
son apd Browning and Bwinbume 
were busily at work. Swinburne* 
indeed, was only three years older 
than Hardy; and Eobert Xiouis 



Stevenson was his iunior by 16 years. 

Having thus grouped some of bis o<w» eoptem- 
poinries around Irim, and havbsg got the man Ws^ 
mio a tens loous^ we must iwineiwbeg stObeMlg else H 
wi wish to derive the futot eniOgMOt Irimi hii 


king, and dltebdmg over the eenttal eouhttos on the 
wmm eoasti HWdy wso bom end he died 
In ^ vOVy, Utott of ^ toontiyride; md thtoos^ 
AMrsi m Ttoas Hartb^* Helionri dag septoto* be 
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wttld tr»oe M» detoent back to a Thomas Hardy of 
Dorset in the ebtieentb eentury: so his roots were deep 
in Weaaex soil. 

Excrprinff tlw? pleiMApt holiday towns on tiie coast, 
this i>art nf l-inf^land has never been widely popular 
amongst tounsts. lliore k indeed little to catch the eye 
df a mghteeer->-itn)ess be appreciates the charm to bo 
lound in gantk hilla^ quiet diUes, green woods, and 
p<dli|oid d^ms. Today^ Wessex is a well-cultivated 
Uidl the farmers there have answered tlie call to grow 
tiMire food, and thus save cargo«space in convoys; and 
mm Wmm acres arc under the plou^ than ever 
bofoTe. 

Dut when Thomas Hardy roved over that country¬ 
side as a boy, there ^wfire stretches of desolate land 
which gripped bis imaginarion with a power that never 
relaxed till the end of his days. In the opening chapter 
of The Rmturn of the Native he describes H^on 
Heath, so lonely and so timeless; and the mood of 
such places dominated all his work. 


Hardy*s persona! reaotinn to manf# to com¬ 

prehend the ways of nature, SuMSb lipnghtor can ^ beard 
in the tragic Tm of th« hm most 

widely read book, in Tim WooSmmfk and k the 
rather harrowing Jud» the ObscMVC# Wdidi Hardy 
himself consider^ to be his greater noM, 

In ‘Teas,** he depicted a woman who kia pvm and 
sweet at heart, but perklmd in the shd, bar lovely 
qualities wasted by the stupidity cl the wc^; and in 
"Jude,” the novelist depicts the war between |eik and 
spirit, and the tragedy of unrealisedl hopea Irony^ gcwrow, 
despair—those are often found both In his nOVsk and 
in his poems. But them is also a deep lo^^kiHdkhiess, 
a going out of the heart to all living breaming thkgs. 

As time passed, modem civilisation penetmted ever 
deeper into Wessex;^ and Ihomas Hardy noted the 
slow changes that it brouidtt. In his novels, the men 
and women who stretch out their hands to welcome a 
new order of things are often the ones who fi^er the 
most bitterly-^ if nature were taking venfeanee upon 



• ' Thomas Hanfy 

But there is something timeleai also sbodt his 
chaiacters. One feels, that they might have Uved in any 
oentuiy; theirs was the heritage of folk-lore, supersti¬ 
tion, and ballads hsnded down from gen^iim to 
generation. The of an oket worid seem to fsB 

across THmm Hkdy’g pages: Grange infiuenoes beair 
upon Ihe de«tin;y ol ids ped^e^ hid they am bom, ikoy 
labour, hwci imbt, axid k n rlythm that has tdl 
the iaevitalnSi^ of thi dkw ootmg and gikg of the 
seasons. 

Sometimes, indeed, rim ironic lau|ktir of the gods 
can be hkid In hrint but haunting e<moes: tik* was but 


those who deviate from the ancient paths. The beauriful 
Bathaheba, in Far From the Madding Crowd, longed 
for brilliant action and hi|di romance; Euetada, in The 
Return of the Native, was eager for life of thrilKng 
event! and both suffered because of the restless Spirit 
that burned within them. 

Belt most of Thomas Hardy’s country folk have the 
plodd^ step and deliberate tongue of men who have 
rime in plenty for the tasks before them. Birth nd 
death, with all the joy and sorrow that He between, do 
not call forth ecstatic words from these Wessex people?* 
they accept Hfe os they accept the closing down of 
winter upon their land and the breaking of the fmsts 
under a spring mm. 

Whatever changes the last half century may have 
brought to the face of that land, the hearts and minds 
of the cmmtiy people have changed little. Hardy him¬ 
self—*and he was a shrewd observer—said he thought 
that modem Wessex folk wore even more like some of 
his characters than thp generation that had gone before. 
That staunch and sturdy peasantry, which forms a 
nation’s backbone, has all the old qualities bred by the 
centuries—and by that invisible but potent thing whi«b 
is called tradition. 

In the Dgrmts, one of the great epics in Englkdi 
litemfeure. Hardy shows how these simple folk 
and went about their business under the mmiaeo ‘of 
invasion, Jn wmch the same way as they did for 
long nmntki the beguming of the prewmt war. tho 
epic covem Iff ye*r», and is aocepM as Haid^ nuMlloT- 
fM#, M ffnfqrbmaMy too many readers give It o 
tslffm riigit a kverontial bow and pass on. It is a tang 
it Is a deep well of wfsikm and insudil wpd 
ndm poetiy, 

^ Hoglkdiman since Wordsworrii has heard dbe 
^ of humanity with so flim an ear as 

Thomw HMy,” tuus wrote the late Hmiy W. Kevin- 
son^ himScIf % gra^t Eng l ishman. And tie added rimas* 
wdnk trilSMit his friend! "One of tihe most feeskr 
imagSnkrive, crearive, humorous, and pixifoimdly gym* 
pathetic natums who have added a Mag ^oiy to 
E^igliflh Hteratufe.** 







WiWJf tJaS irat the nlttable pjotarea fw® S0 msieftA of tuitiini 

B^taia’e fifletiS wore tolcen mi bidden m the arfcwto of BrMn ^ 

coent!iy.oiite, aolik fwWJi bombi* They oointe^ 


ortutf wore 
immt ired 
]m tred 
ibii 
got the 


_ on 4ho 
mi hmn ^ 

_ ere4 refill^ 1 ^ Jhtde 
„ih» reirehbre irnmm *ad 
IMIiiif Wgh M *h» ^ 

ii^wied io iohi »w to 
ftir^ lieWo, ik» mm fetoid- 
M tWh «#d bowhoi^ k iwtoireei 
mif three mi % hundred 

mm ifejeoto, iret 0 ^ iw Ihoyj«W 
theidf hot as liey few Tl^ 
Ib where the aytiflit boftti the 
resrere. 

Sf^ of U«? yo 
eoddd Into the % 

Oomo joined the : 
olmreid oervicoo. 

lw^i«Ml wheftoveip ^ 

ehseiee» Othhre, the oireB who bad 
already made a aame, wore em¬ 
ployed isy the fSoveramont as 
dSkH war artiMtoj aome were reat 
to tea to battleships some to aore- 
dremre, mm abroad to loanee or 
tho Middle Boot. 

One of the finest pamttof*; done 
by an artist oaUed Cliarlee Oimdali, 

. , . . , i * 1 . mt • . « shows sthe evacuation from Dunkirk 

"Burners” at work on the steel plates of a ship. This w one-of bejushes N'o camera could have 

Staley 8^<«-a - ^ fZ 

♦ panorama of sand dotted with 

Many people thought ^hat 
living artists would act on the 
same pnnotole; would turn their 
backs on the war, so to speak, 
and go on painting the peiM'*ful 
eubieote that artaste have painted 
for centuries^owers, faces, ani¬ 
mals, country scenes, and the like. 

But war has been different from 
any in our history. Kot ctoly have 
the weapons been swifter and more 
terrible, but all of us have been 
on the battlefield. We have all 
rested smedee and fire. We have 
idl seen the good things that W 
produces, too: the incredime 
eoumge of oiuite ordinary men 
end women, the endurenee, the 
naaelfiiimesp* and the high sense 
eff eonoadeidilp found among 
peoide who sulrer a common mit- 
fogtone., 

Ifo <3oe was same dolely aware 
wf %ee rent mmertoiicre than the 

pem^rnimm to pni i¥» i»peW re ^ tJmbr tore re Wbrei m 

##y y«yi» ^ "eg a i ff Jr Mjr'Vi ^ Wf *»>l! 



- US HOiDissisvimiorji;^^ m 

by IW Nwh. IT)* fot «» id«* lAea 6« euM Another wtirt, John AMMt«»«, 
oamai » Ug dump rf i»w*»d tmmy bmbm ibot in tha future even when the bomtomjw * « 
dom in th* sumiDer <tf iMft Be mw the mam hf wont by peintinc » Imib aemnedocoiiw tulip crewiiw 
V Agufiit » batkgrmmd of 4ev«MaQik. 

■ Those «io cMily * few piintiiigii out of 

thowMMttidfl tibat have oome from arti^ dutmft 

tb« war. Kot all these thousands are good pictures by 
any means. But the fact that they Wfere tiunod out at 
all is very signiacant. They irete painted, OVety otoe of 
them, because the artist felt deeply enoui^i ^ aSwut 
^ something to want to tell other people about it with 
Jaint and caavas~^yen though paint and canvas arc 
often as difficult to obtain m wartime as arc the 
opportunities for sitting down and using tlieffla. 

And what of the public, the people with whom the 
artist wants to share his experience? Undoubtedly there 
has been a big increase since the war in the nin^er of 
people who enjoy looking at paintinp. Though the 
London National Gallery is without its world-famous 
masterpieces, there is always an exhibition of the new 
war pictures instead, and crowds throng to see them. 
JPour similar exhibitions have been touring Britain^ and 
others have been sent to America, Canada, Aus^ia, 
and New Zealand. 

Many of these war pictures have also been published 
in a series of booklets which have enjoyed a wide sale. 
Others are available as coloured postcards. 

The growing interest in art was still further em¬ 
phasised early this year when the National Gallery took 
the risk of staging an exhibition of French Impressionibt 
masterpieces. It was packed throughout the weeks i| 
was open. 

Hiis is on^ of the war piciures by Danae Laura AU this is agnificant because it may well fore- 

Kal^i, UJl, of two officers of the Women's shadow a big revival of painting in Britain after the 

Auxiliary Air Force war. English painting has a quite distinctive charm of 

twisted and painted metal as an ocean of angry black its own to oiffer to civilisation; and the fact that it now 
apd silver waves; and that is how he painted them— seeme well set on the ixMd to reaching another of its 
ns a itta of enemy bombers breaking against the best periods is one of the very pleasant surprises of a 
impraiPMBle cosgte of Britak. has given us so many unpleasant ones. 

THE LAIW OF THE PAND AV^ 

(ExcMm Am 1935 Aar) 

Bt a, V. THAKKAR, 

Becreiaru, AU /ndid Harijm Bevak md Preeidenl, Aboniffinal WelfSmt Worhe 

♦ 

X eould snatidi lour days from my routine office work of ancimit town at tba foot of the hijls. It Is here that one 
^e Harijan fievak Sangh sm Kasturba Memorial of the famous edicts of Emperor Asoka is found 
Fund and spand thorn hi a tour of Bw condition inscribed on a hu^ boulder of quarts near the bank of 
Of p»e hilt-pCople leriding in daunaar^Bawar, the nort^rn the Jumna. The inscription is y^ in a preserved state, 
sunffiviston of Pehm Pun disiflot at tlto tl.F, My as the rock is very hard, havi^ successfully stood ihe 
gldlAl, BMd and iMlusopher, was Slui Pluuma Piv weather for over 2,200 years. A inotorable Well*mmd 
aariitw, who haO stinted lor tWIaetwyem a mission road wia^ ^ and to 

of keWiQe to the people residing in ^ ni% tegion. Chakrota, I diswmee of about 00 lirilee, having been 
The seea <d & subdivisiim is oompara^veiy smatt, built«« early as the deities of the last century, 
n Utthi over 100 squemndles and aBog^oillyi^^ Tjeto Faown 

Use than OOjOOO smds; b«rt it Is vmy inisawi^g, both The pe<g)le inhabiting this area of Jauami^Baw 
geographically «y» wdl «s sooidly* The dtitOdn beidns are very wioient and have been touched fittte hy the 
with Zm feel af the bottom Of the hate end ipMe np ohanihi amt have tslmn place tn ^ eoiwhtution tf* 
th ffm feet, idfefe the Mi|ita«y Omtonmant of Ch»k- the Bindu eq^ and aleo by the Weetem cMfesdem 

Bteimkda end Mpule not mdy frehty interline idli 




rm hm> tbb tMomm m 


gniiie JBEinduB iyi tbe plaioa, whm, tli^ ba.v» JiWte 
fiont«ot 9om^ Mid eeooomioally, IMuni&i do not put 
on tike eae^ed tliread as % role* Tlie people nuelp migrate 
tP tlie plM|k$, mdk lefSB do they mix with the Hisdui 
cd tbe pUdus of the sajme statue ae themeelvee. 

BoouomioidUy QkeakSng they aire very much eelf* 
•uffieient and depend *upoii imported articles as little as 
possible. Tbe^ use the timber of their forest in the 
2 nake*up of their bouses, the floors and the roofs being 
made of Beodar plaidus. The walls are built of stones 
which are so plentiful in the hills. 

As the country is very hilly, level fields are rarely 
to be seen and they have to be carved out of the hill* 
sides, gentle or steep, at a heavy expenditure of time 
and labour. The fields thus prepared are sometimes too 
steep for working the plou^ drawn by bullocks and 
therefore ploughing is often done by hand. One finds 
fields in terraces, rising one above the other on the hill 
sides and the terraces are supported by diy walls 4 
to 10 feet high. Rarely you will find a small table-land 
on the top of a hill, and that too will be very limited 
in area. Maize, wheat, rice, ginger and turmeric aud 
even poppy are grown. Now-a-days potatoes are grown 
to a large extent and exported to the plains. 

POLYANWIT AND COMMON WmSS 

The population here consists mostly of Brahmins, 
Rajputs, Bajgis and Koltas, the last two being Harijan 
castes. The former consider themselves to be the 
descendants of Pandavas and Kauravas and the bills 
are said to be full of temples dedicated to Pandavas. 
there are various legends connected with the times of 
the Mahabharata. The practice of polyandry is pre¬ 
valent even at the present time and the people believe 
that it is economically beneficial for them. Though a 
few of the educated people have taken to monogamy, 
they have no objection in giving a daughter in marriage 
to all the brothers in one family. Just as in the case of 
a Hindu family where a man has two wives the children 
address both of them as mothers, the children in this 
area address all the 2 or 4 or 5 hiisbands of the mother 
as their fathers. Sometimes there ia a large difference 
in age between the oldest and the youngest of the 
brothers who have a common wife, the chilli botn of 
the eldest addresses the youngest brother ol the family 
as his father, even though he may be younger than th*» 
first child. Besides the practice of having one wife be¬ 
tween several brothers, there is also m practice of 
several brothers having 2 or 3 wives in comipoii- Tlie 
children have in such cases several fathers a^ several 
mothers all of whom they treat as eqdali B0da% speaA- 

Tbe reason advanced in favour 
is that the family property is not divided m mtoute 
fragments, which it would be, if each brother tool^ a 
wife and had his family to maintain out of the 
scanty land they can cultivate. The cultivablf land on 
the hills ia very limited, and very little new land can 
be brouidkt under cultivation and hence it is said that 
this system of polyandry, restricts the families and is 
therefore preferable to monogamy. 

Manying of girls at a very young age Is also very 
oomipon* It is saM that this had led to hmenness in 
isonien and henee a family cemsistittg of sevetal biotheie 
liitli one wifh has to tales a second mr fiiM wile. Mv^ 
el s«Mtt«ral woik^ the hard lalM»»r rl 

fiBs bn mtam «mI hnngn the ggsntiiMi nf 
S mg jSo m pm m wife for a annfiMr ol imMsii 
ii ’pwohog. 


imn Wmmnt 

It is said that immaH #SBatee in aente 

and chronic, extend to about Tfl per cent el the peepie 
and if . 0 ^ reposts esh be believed, egiend even te P 
per cent of the people. Ko medicnl incflinee*Hllt^^ 
or AHopathlo-^dm in tbs hilla, except lb ^Ibhj 
cantonment of Cbakrota^ Tl^ lasidt is thht m^^ 
grown to an alarming isxtcnt gml womanklil ^ dm 
greater sufferer. Hds faga M tO beneimsss among mm* 
A very great necei^^ ihevefoni of tbis area Is a hmpw 
for women with a Ladb^ l>oetor*4n^^ with p iM 
of itinerant midwives and do»a Ttm emengiia 

women in confinement is said to be hhSvy^ m ilhl cam 
be prevented fay anti*natal and jnmNiatal ^ 

the ambition of Shri Bhastd^C mMon, c^Usd 
Ashram’^ to establish a hospital for women lOmee^m 
in the hills, where women can take sdvgntsfe df the 
same. He is m need of funds for the same and In search 
of an Indian Indy Doctor who will be prcCmred to 
reside in that unfrequented area at some saeitficiu 

Illiteracy exists here to a very laige client, the 
number of District Board schools being neeilgibta. It 
is said that the people require the sSTvIhes of their 
children for field work and would not ipare thOm for 
the school. This is not a new argument, but it has to be 
met with by some propagOnda in favour of literacy. 
Hindu missionaries can overcome this disinclination to 
literacy by some effort and residence in their midst. 

3eMx-Suvbiet 

The system of semi-slavery exists here by which 
the lower classes of Harijan called KoHas are bound 
down to Brahmin and Rajput families for small sums 
of money and often for whole life. Similar tribes of 
bondsmen are found in other hill parts of the country, 
in Bihar and even in the plains of Qujrat and Raj- 
putana. It is high time that somebody took up this 
work of educating the Koltas and raised them to the 
full stature of a human being and made them, respected 
citizens of India. At present they possess no land, have 
no vision outside their hills and their intellect is 
undeveloped. Even tbe great demand for labour in the 
war-time has not attracted them and they remain where 
ihey were, wedded to their masters for doing their 
agricultural toil and who feed them like their animals. 

AaaoK Ashiam 

A lew words about Bhri Shastri’s mission popularly 
known as Axhok Aghram. He has enlisted a few. young 
men as teaifiiers and Voids and planted them m the 
hUHy villagee as misoonaries among the simple folk vf 
tbe^ imfrequepted hills. Some of his workers who eocne 
from towns and are aceustomed to town amenitieii run 
after a few weeks* leeidenoe in hills, Evmi Chris¬ 
tian mienonarieB are said to have failed in these hills. 
A band’ Of young men and women determined to live 
in these hilli and to bear the inclemencies of weatbiV, 
WiBi a passionnate love for service lor thm aneient 
people, is required and bsdiy required. 

As alreacQ^ mentioned a Woi»en*s Medical Mj ij i e in 
is the greatest necewity. Other refonoas IBm the Mmm 
of po^vndiy, of semi-slaveiy, of prevaibng imtesOoy 
and the uplift of womankind in geneml will follow m 
eopne of time, the attention of llw Hch peopbr 
of the pkdas vdio fmi^i Debra Dmt eWd Mnssooti^^ 
tbe same dbOti^, be 4hli 

tOBt problettk^ may t sgf, a nwel 9 H!|bMo 4 piob|Mli'’Oti 
MMiig Ibe ]ti)l el ihgw ^ 
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fieiiAf AND ktiAst obiniiJoN 

i$md im ^ rwrd» ptmmmd in the archives oj the Oavemmnt 0f lkl%) 


Bt Paor. REBATl MOHAN LAHIRI, m.a,, bx. 


Xia lif itAdr ^AeidM ol l]ie 19th eanturTf A«am waa 
#V«II mm to atnilttticm disorder which led to the 
ikjteiNMtLiin d the Btunieee in the affairs of Assam. 
Amt m virtually tou(|uered by the Burmese in 1819. 
Boeo Ovetbearihg of kva came in collision 

with the Baal India Cmapany whose North-Eastern 
Itnnthui oveiisnl; the newly conquered Burmese terri- 
iodea Thtf Bdm Odvemtnent Mated war against 
tie Burmaao in 1891 and expelled them from Assam in 
lees than a year. By the treaty of Yaodaboo concluded 
in iSSdy the whole of the Brahdaputra valley passed into 
British hands. 

the Assamese nobility whose ancestors had ruled the 
valley for more than six hundred years and had a proud 
hiitoiy of their own, did not tahe quietly to the 
permanent occupation of their fair valley by the British 
forces. The Britidi, who had declared on the eve of the 
AngtOnl^WmeW) oonffict that they had had no intention 
of anneadns aiy part of the valley^ prefentd to stay as 
eenquerom and even did not condescend to hand over 
the upper portion of the valley to one of the princes 
of Asmm though strongly recommended to do so by 
tfa^ newly appointed Agent. The Bengal Government 
tried to soothe off the opposition and hatred of the 
disgruntled nobiUty by employing them in the re* 
eonstrusted judicial and lUvenue Departments of 
Asm. But the Assamese nobility were not to be so 
easily reconciled with. Their intriguing brains were in 
action and the result was the outbreak of a senes of in* 
surrectiona and rebellions in which ‘^all elements of the 
ecmntiy including the hill-tribes combined to drive the 
Soglish out of the valley.’* This interestmg and eventful 
chapter of the history of Assam has been totally omitted 
by the hiiftorians like Qait and Mackenzie. 

The first rebellion broke out towards the end of the 
ynat tW uUder the connivance of the Burmese authonty 
and under the dfinct leadendiip of the ex*functionaries 
of .jump, who set up one Oadhadhar, a Prince of the 
royal blood, as their King. The first rebellion was soon 
cruriM. DndaUnted, the nobility rose in rebellion again 
under the standard of a new pretender named Eupohaod 
in IffSQ. The English were given no breathing time, 
trot^bles were also brewing in the west and the Khashi^ 
hfroke out in open rebellion towards the beginning of 
ft was the most formidable and long-protraeted re¬ 
bellion and caused alarm and consternation and the whole 
of Amam was in a state of excitement The Singppo in* 
oundan (which took place in 11999) and the second res^s- 
tai^ cSf the Aaiamese nobility were easily beaten off, 


who dominated the Assamese history ibring thees 
troublesome penoda-Teerat Biiudi wag the most noble 
and patriotic and his career reads ahnop l&e romance. 
Strangely enough this heroic hill chieftain hag got scant 
recognition from the hands of the European mstorians 
who have treated him as an ordinary rebel—«a savage 
and blood-thirsty barbarian. 

To understand Teerat Singh and to fdrm a real 
estimate of his exploits, we must know some^ling of 
the Khasi people and their form of Government^ becavsc 
It IS in the background of their national character and 
constitution that we should trace the true genesis and 
causes of their insurrection which though a failure was 
tinged with the halo of martyrdom. 

Between the district of Jyanteah and the hills on 
west occupied by the Garrows is a tract of motm- 
tainous territory seventy miles in length and more than 
fifty miles in breadth covering roughly an area of thirty- 
five hundred square miles x^abited by the Khasis, a 
bold and independent tribe. The Cossyas possess a 
superior type of civilisation than is gener^ly found 
amongst other h;ll-tribe8' inhabiting the north-eastern 
region of India. When pitched against the English, 
they exhibited the same stubbornness, independence of 
chameter and the hatred of a foreign domination whieii 
generally characterise the mountaineers throughout thf 
world. Their democratic constitution again gave addi¬ 
tional stimulus to their freedom-loving spirit. There 
were as many as 30 little states in the Khasi hills before 
the advent of the English. The Chiefs of these states 
were in no sense territorial sovereigns with unlimited 
power. They were merely elected heads of village con¬ 
federacies each having a council of his own whose advice 
they were bound to follow on aU important matters. 
The Khasi nation as a whole presented the appearance 
a congregation of little oligarchical republics—ob¬ 
ject to no oommdn supenor. Matters of common 
interest were discussed by their assembly where every 
member was entitled to speak and vote. A repregenta- 
tive of the British Government who was present on one 
such occasion was simply struck with wonder at the 
order, decorum and propriety with which the debate 
was conducted for several days and he openly admitted 
that he had not seek these swrpaaeed in any European 
s^ety. Bemocraey Was the veiy bieidb of their now 
trils. When that aemocm^ was in danger—4hey were 
prepared for any sacrifice, Such was the countiy sM 
the people with whom the Britishers came In contact 
and conflict. 


bdi the stmdy Khasis kept the fight going On the MMBdsittqn of Bower Assam in ^e 

on In their moantain homes ahd fastnesiee and the ingenious mind of Mr. Scott, the first Britirii Agent fit 
fikahmapntra vaBax e^w the pyospect of pacification only Assam, Spnoeived the bold Idea of estsbiishinf a Met 
when their leader Teerat made his siibmisslon oommunioMn between Asdsm imd Sylhet Mugh ^ 

tioMerdi the belong of The Khani rebellion Khajo hills. The braoing dimate of the Kha« h^ 

Igidfies to the piBtwng abw and Ireedom-loviiig tempted him not a An agmement was* entered 
of BMe end dawoUwi sdio made a deter* into with Teerat (IflMK-the Mpg <d Nwddow* 
mu^jm peweveriag atteihpt ^ enbvsrt fibe new le* one of the eonfedemtinf «ta*e% 1 iX wbish he not*09ly 
IpA They had fin meoutces in men ami mmssy; they idaoed Ids ferritoty mm the^^tlidi prnleiM, M 

^ ^ ^ ^ materishi P the oomteSSn 

M'lhHddcv far 




Tmkkt W&m Itl 

zsst^'stJi^TJsst stt 

ftBd ib«y hs0ilk l<»ok M ^ liltQi* ^ ««4 Mft pwrtyv 

bttd Witih tb^ b««uk teemt 81114 ^ Wii when tbe 0mm WM hklombil of ill 

lirMton%wi6iafi»ilcii«tei<ii^^ iu^. tjwy fite 

w«A iwMiy to Join my flobomo "thot wm mm ot to powwed th© 4|ttot lo iSi lOlitt# li llTO 
drive awly *iiie IcwvEMttl from fall tmTitonr.*" oyemive*"*tbe pottf WA ri«w 4 tn fwfi •«# 

And a liiiot 1 V»B hitehid mdee tb© leadlztddp Of Blnna- jgsued orto U 1m m ‘V «m 8 i mm 
idoki the <diiel of Moieem and aU hlU oirief© oombmed thirty murdmei^ pt m ii to aa fe . 1 % 

to effect th© eximlflicm Of the Baglieh from the hills. Beog^ Oovernmiot iSlt boly 

Mr, Soott got the loeot of the impending danger the strength of iieie pl% oiiiN)> wy OOtli ^ot l «!0 ^ 
and hiurried towards Cherapuiuee towards the end of realise th© nature of the IC^ 

March 1821 His p&jeot was to chastise Bummanik. ^ey could dream one di:^ n o|f 

But the hill chiefs* contrary to all ©apectatlhDS* stole a mi^y Bntilh Oovemmett wodd dlieend (Ml the 
march over him. ^hey had a ready-made plan. On 5th eteps of a mountaMav© ^ have an ^ 

May 1822 a party of Khasis perpetrated ''what is known sediHous and hidi^aked mvage blood-thMy isonidor 
m history as the Kunklow Massacre" in which one who strangely speaking appeal to many of the local 
invalid European and a number of Bengalis lost thetr British cffieials a pa^ot of a wary high order, 
hves. The Khasis then burnt down the Bungalow* re- Operations srere cMiuoted as usual against Teeitt 
leased the convicts employed on the road and proceeded gingh and other rebel (hiefs. Their teditorieB wars 
towards Cherapunjee in search of Mr. Scott. The occupied and oonffseated. Many Khast Villages Vrere 
insurrection had begun. The reverberation of their first burnt down and rewards were declared for appns- 
success had gone like a thunder-clap through the wh> hension of the rebel leaders but the ribel chiefs made 
permg galleries of the Khasi and Gairow hills and the no submission and the tsar Vrent on with vigour on both 
hill-people came m thousands to join the standard of gjdea. Mr. Scott died in ISSl m the third year of the 
revolt. Both Gait and Mackenzie treat the massacre at war. His successor Mr, EobertSon on taking ©haige of 
Nunklow "as cold-blooded murder—the mere outburst the Assam affairs embtu'ked Upon a heir policy to mA 
of the fury of a savage tnbe." It was not an incident wretched wnrfare.’* B^lield out the olive brsiMifi 
by itself. It was a part of a general plan to drive ^t of mad empowered Singh Manik* a fricfidly IQiaai 
the English. The real causes of the ^asi Insurrection e^ef, to open n^tiatioiiB with Teerat Singh. He saw 
Ay deeper It wag their universal antipathy towards the the wbel chief several tlmH. Finally* it was agmed that 
foreign domination that caused a gener^ fiare-up in an representing the British Government 

the Khasi mountains. having a power io nigoi^te ihobld meet the rCbol 

The chief persons concerned in the rebellion weio chief Teerat Sin^ On an appointed date. And 
Teerat Smgh* Burramanik and'Mukund Smg of Mosing. accc^ngly truce was declareif and on 28cd August 1882^ 
Their plan was worked out skilfully and 'showed Captain Lister, representative of the Brithh Xion^ mat 
organising ability of a very high order On the part of the Lion of the Khasis at his dsn. It was an histerie 
the hill chieftains. Burramai^ and his parly were interview no dottbt^nly there was no mighty pen (d 
entrusted with the work of guarding the passes opening Todd or Cunningham to depict as such tkefom the world 
to Assam and Teerat Singh himself guarded the Sylbet at large. Teerat Singh was seen in eompany of ids 
Side With a view to prevent supplies and retuforcement ministers. Alluring promisei were held out to him* 
reaching Mr. Scott fh>m the plains pf Hengal. The Teerat Sinfl^ was not the man to be bought off by pt^^ 
s^hole adult population numbering more ihan '(en thou- mises. ^ bet(% demanded the abandoniOent of theihre 
sand were armed with bows* swoeds, and shields and of the HgMsing through his kingdom and a^so 
Khasis were excellent marksmen. Ihey were icined demanded the restoration of his territory. As the Bri- 
by a large number of Gamms-'thmr ipimtnen. Thmr tish repfesenMve was not authorised to deal with 
fbst sot was to demohrii the road ooostrueted by Mr. ^iwe |vnin% film party broke off without achievlQg 
Scott. And to render it impassable* they obStnieM ft anydblQg sumilimrial. Ttut British Qoveriimeiiib then 
with trees and poke* erected palhiadee at places and offered "htMusl kam** to the loBoweirs of Tseml 
destroyed the bridges on it. They did not d^nd upon god pM to gMilce a sspaflde fMty AMl 
their own strength akme. Teerat Singh ntlde elaborek ogMddM ^ 
pr^orarion to drive out the ISagtwb * ,Pif views and iioMgesnnimt^ Mgreves^ 
plans were of a most extended nature^. m^jmH imi»* fllodk dfgM d to fWsBow thk bait. Mr. Bobeftoka 
sartes to Baja Chandra Kanta* to the Bhoti and to the kiM M would oomt cut of the peaci 

Singppos. He sent a special message to Baia Chandra msffmmm *«sm|Md th«*ioaOmw|o bteokads^ W 
Kanta exciting him to throw off the Brirish yoke, tlghtaite the eOdto round the holt of Khasi hills p# 
Baja Chandra Kanta sent hiS Uesriogs. Teerat Singh oiboctite prMnriOns to found UP the leiM 
also dfispabM special Infonnefs to Gauhari and other * ggk Skgh Manflc rias all Ihis thne hm Iw mm 
pMe t(t ascertain the mpaty strengfiii ol ihe Sribrii yjnobig Baja Teitit ffiogh of the futil|y m 
m Amm, ^ ^ ^ ^ MM 

The iNt effect of the iaeurieoihm m Indeed deitli and deemtmi. And at last on IMhdWoi^ Sm 
eMMSmg. the eodeeriott of mm* M mw be surfsodeiiod to the Britiih as ^ 

vrMsii^dasam washtaiM m 



THE MODKBK RBVIEWI TOR AJPBIL, , 


m 


vmIni pfSfiu mwn$muM (or the idmhiiittetioD of hh 
tiftnitofjf. 

wttff flcmt down to Ouihati where he 
Wii «Mrd«nsd to he tiwi«iM!e4 to the Teaaeeerim pro- 
vitioe hgr the poht^Oftl Ageeit. But the Beugel Govern- 
eMOt etvM die order of dieir Agent and sent him to 
Paw for detenticoi. Hie territory was given over to hie 
nephew, '^hett Teeiut Sisih arrived at Dacca the Khaai 
jKiil bed nothing with hhn except a blanket to 
oov^ 'hie body- He wa« at firet confined in the ordinary 
lall bdt liter on he waa remove to a aeparate houae and 
intc i^en a monthly allowanee of fik 03. He was 
aAlb*^ the privileges of two servants. There remained 
the Isri independent King of ^ Kharis to wear away 
his Isst days in Confinement and solitude till death 
delivered him of all igonominy in 1841. Thus ended the 


career of one of the most heroic but IIW hoosm %iiss 
the Indian history. He was destiiied to Ids paii 
on a stage-email beyond aU propocthmit wen l|i. 
Scott whom he antagonised most ^d gloiMln| txtibntes 
to the patriotic impulse of this great It was 

admitted by one of the British officers who Wim deputed 
to deal with him that '%ed all the Khaai chidtsins 
joined in the general conglomezation. that followed tl<e 
Nuklow massacre, it would have been very difficult for 
the British to bring them under control.** With Teerat 
Singh also departed the independence of the Kham 
states.* 


* Abridged by the writer from hie book, fh» Ann€Mtian of Auotn, 
to be ebortly pubUabed. 


THE GANDHIAN PLAN 

Bt AMIYA NATH BO^ 


Bawoiyaa Amwal^ The Qandkum Plan may well 
prove to be a document of historic importance. Tor the 
fiist tune a complete plan of eocmomio and social re- 
soastruorion of India has been placed before the nation 
wrifa the lull approval and authority of Mahatma 
Osik^i. Princiiksl Alpunnd's Plan is, in essence, s 
socialist plan with the necciiary modifications to suit 
^e needs of our oountiy and the genius of our peoide. 
It is to bo hoped that on the ba^ of t^ Plan com¬ 
plete unity wffi be forged inside the Indian National 
CoOgresa 

At the very outset, Principal Agarwal makes it 
elem *^that independent India must be the fiiet postu¬ 
late of economic re-constmotion.** He hopes that his 
brochure .will ''evoke honest and constructive thougut 
mi these problems, at a time when other schemes of 
pOtt«wnr r<eoonstitioti<m are being seriously studied, 
discitssed and formulated.^ I hope I shall be forgiven, 
K X may simgeat some minor modifioat4ono in his Plan 
in Asum of this article. 1 hasten to add that I Ibd 
myneK m complete agreement with the baric ^deas 
hiseoheme; 


^ Briha is fundamentally a land of the peasants. It 
is, fherefcxre, natural that in any scheme of mcomrtsncricn 
the problem of agriculture will find the fiist place, tie 
central problem of raising the productivitiy of land 
fould only be tackled on the biris of a number M 
mdM reforms siiggested by Agarwnl. The first of thfsa 
jnlcMins is the nationaltsation of land and a syslmn of 
loniMerm tenancy to the actual tf&eis of the snU He 
mmm ^the mgcnt need lor a systematic planni&g av4 
hnpriivcinCnt jn* tfricnltui^ on scientific linm.** He also 
CdvismliB the i|dywtopmeitt of ccHtpetative farming. 

Blit even h meat sucoeasful devriopment of agr:-; 
cttltiftre on the hoes Staled abm^e will not soive the 
Crucial ptebiam rif Bndfa -*4he prebteih of uaemplov'^ 
stel of neaily fifty per sent of our peopk. Ibis wiil 
orily* be U tbme is a shmiltannons and paesHsl 

dovrinpment of our indMte. As H. €. Butt pmnted 
01 # In his mmmnk of the IMay of 

‘ "iw Brilirii rids is a histoiy of 

the ritSAusl dsrisnisinn natwb 
, tl Mk fiMSiMh^aimsd im ai ^ that hr 


raismg our national productivity, we must develop our 
industries. In this development, India can follow either 
of the three following methods:— 

1. The traditional capitalist method. 

2. The traditional socialist method. 

3. The modified socialist method as enunciated by 

Principal Agarwal , 

The prot^oniats of the first method hope that 
Indian capitalists and financiers will develop large-eoale 
industries on modem lines and by the operation of 
economic laws surplus labour will gnulually flow frum 
land t(\ industry As a result, there will, of course, be 
large cities, palatial buildings and dirty slums and a 
complete concentration of economic power in the hands 
of a few. It will mean opulence on one ride and miseiy 
on the other. It will convert a very large number of 
people into robots and will reserve culture as a privilege 
<rf the privile^ class. Such a method Principal Agarwal 
rightly repudiateB. 

It has been suggested by the supporters of ^ 
second method that the National Oovemm^i 
might take upon itself the taric dt oanytng 
throuidi a programme of sociaiist industrialiaation. In 
riiat event the state wfll take over the present private 
industries and in addition, will develop other industries 
owned and controlled by the state. tTnder this plan, 
imhistries w!l be develop on a large soale and there 
trill be a planned translerpnce of lai^ur from land to 
industry. If laige-sCale industries are developed Under 
stidi a plan, they wp lead to a development of large 
cities ^roughout India There will be a growing 
differentiation between rities and villages, which in turn 
win create sociological prCblema In any ease 
too much meriian|satioii will mean a life of monotony 
for a very large number of people. Work" for most ik 
the people win be reduced to a oeieriesa repetition of 
mechanical movements. It might mean economic effi¬ 
ciency, but It win amfy result in eultund bahkmp^. 
The fidl effects of siufli a meshanical life sfe bneontliiff 
apparent in Ameriea, where peo|de are prodneing bfige 
battMnps but littig onltare. Ko, Xedk must net follow 
the vuad to elfflimil Wb must jriw fU& seriPO 

0 brnrina jMsnKrinlityv Wa must smi pmms t|||i#liria 



tHECUkMia^l^ 


m 


mm » mm lor «flyetM3r, Further^ mA m Tflm 
«$M vima. a mteodiK^ ocniootitratiQii of power h ibe 
tittOdo of tlie state It will ouib ^ initliitlrt 

of the people, it will lodoee 4momxsjt to a iMoa 
Thu bdoge me to Friiiiotpal Agaml'e Tha Om4hkn 
Hm He does not deny that a number ol baaie «nd koT 
induBitnes must be developed on a Isife eoale. These 
^^key industries ^lath be owned and manased by the 
state in the inteieete of the nation as a whcde.’* dll (he 
pubHc utiUty aervieee will, of course, be owned and 
managed by the state as well. Only those industries, 
which for tedtinioal masons cannot be organised m the 
basis of small units should be allowed to develop on a 
large scale, The criterion in this case is not economic 
efficiency, but technical need. The rest should be orgv 
nised on the basis of cottage industries and dispersed 
throughout the villages. As a genera] principle, aXi the 
consumption goods, according to this Plan, will mainly 
be supplied by ‘'cottage industries.*’ For instance, there 
is no technical need to organise textile industry on a 
large scale. The result of this policy will be to bring 
employment to villagers, who are wholly or partly un¬ 
employed today and will make it unnecessary to trans¬ 
fer large number of workers to congested cities. The 
cottage industries need not, of course, be run on 
primitive Imes. Indeed, we must fully utilise our 
present scientific knowledge to modernise these indus¬ 
tries. According to Lewis Mumford “the recent 
achievements of science can make small workshops 
situated in small garden cities spread all over the 
countiy side, the most efficient, healthy and wholeeome 
^lnits of industry and of society/* Such a deoentralisgtion 
of industries will be facilitated by a proper development 
of electric power. Indeed, In my view, the success of 
The Oandhktn Plan, depends on a complete electrifica¬ 
tion of India. As Mahatmaji puts it, “If we could have 
electricity in every village home, I shall not mind 
villagers plying their implements and tools with eloo* 
tricity.’* Under the direction of the Kational Planning 
Commission, the state will develop electric power on 
the basis of <Ihdia*s river systems and will bring power 
to every village home. It will then allow private or 
oo-opera^ve enterprise in the oimisation ol village 
industries on the battis of power provided by the state. 
The organisation of these village industrim will be 
under the direction and control of the ‘Cbam Pinchayat' 
To re-capitulate, therefore, under The Omdhian Pf/m 
a number of basic industries, like the defense industries, 
power, mining, metallurgy, machinery, heavy emd^ser- 
hg* ehemicals, transport will be owned by the state and 
mitroUed by the National Plmming In the 

httereet of the nation as a whole. The vest wiU be 
srgaaised on the bssis of villsge industwiei with the 
iMdp of electric power. There will be scope lor co- 
jUpmtive enterprise in these village industries and the 
eemtfol of these industries will be vested in ^e village 
Government. The beneficial efiects of suoh a P)ftn on 
the life of our people can hardly be over^estimaied. 
The villagers will have a Imge measure of oonfaml over 
their economic and other activities and democracy in 
that frise will become a reality. The unity of India and 
equal development td|^ll pai^ of our eountty will be 
guamnteed ly the comiol of the state of <m basm and 
, Jtny indnstrida This Phtn will prevent the devwlopmeiri 


d bkiige cities and swMmilve me eh iariaai tl ow Fith •& tbtdt 
evil eonseqiueiieea Induii^ wm be mstied. hi afrits^ 
ture. Factories and worlcahopt fun by (Mrioity wHl 
grow up ip ahe vsiy hsart of oom'-ftrida* Bsseni 
•rienti^ mtovemonH wifi be utiM fully to pMibta 
**food life*^ and maebine irifi become the mmm of 
nmn. 

This picture of India of tomeivow wi||, I Imd nSfi 
arouse great enthusiasm and command the apiuMvil p 
all, who think in terms of a dsmooratic and soSHW 
India. But this plan is nOt mftrriy a statement bf 
intention, it is also of immediate politiw impOrianse. 
There have been in the past and them are it ^ 
moment, a number of poUtkal groups inside the fodian 
National Congress. These groups held dttemnt and 
often divergent views in regard to social pofioy. Bpf* 
they have all united on the platform of OongTWS 
for the common pf^^lem of Indian independence. But 
if The Qandhian Plan is accepted by the Congrees as 
the basis of its social policy, it is h^ly probable that 
the ideological differences inside the Congress wlT 
largely disappear and complete unity inside the 
Congress will be achieved on the baris of this modified 
socialist plan. 

Tlfa Oandhian Plm Will fulfil another dietinot 
need. The Congrem, in spite of the tremendous support 
it hae received from the masses, has not quite succeed 
in Unking up the strujRde for every-day existenee pf 
an Indian peasant with the wider struggle for poHiM 
freedom. In view of this fact, emotionalimn baa ifisysd 
mi important part in our technique of poHlical proper^ 
ganda. But it hie never been quite patent to otr 
peasants and workers that on the success of Oongmsi 
struggle for independence depends the ending of 
economic misery and exidoitation of our people. And 
the people will never be ready for supreme aaerifiCe. 
imless they are convinced that the struggle for pditiad 
independence of India is also a stru^le for tbsir 
economic and social emancipation. The G&nikiain Phm, 
once it is accepted as the programme of the OongreSSr 
will make it quite clear tbst the Congress stadb Iwr an 
Bll-round economic mid social development of OUr 
people on a soriaUst-democratio basis. But %e pbm 
must not remain the intellectual property b few 
poUlieal workers, it must become oansrious derive 
of the common people of India. What is necessaiT, 
therclbiis, is a s^matie and contimious prtwentatiott 
of the fundamentals of the scheme to the vast laamw 
of our crnilrirymen thtnughout the length aash bremM 
of XhiBa. Thia, of course, can only be done by a iirtdML 
CormfWs un^ the supreme lemMiip ol llahatma 
Oim&l. This idamied propaganda will maap t cbiril^r- 
afide ettension of Oongress power among the msisss of 
our The empnaris on village dsmocracy and 

eeemmniic and social reconstruction of Intfia Vdll 
the pmimn of mlimrities to insignificance. If idfeirtivo 
pcdUieal power pssses to the village coiHmoMitim, 
tnganised on a democratic hisisi communal imMim Wifi 
have no meaning, Indiab unity wiU be aofolBvod gw 
brnib of do^traHsed Oovemmmi and wefiMlMkMmd 
village connmmitlefl. A new and fhdtfiil social hii^- 
mbnt wifi, then, be Indiab ccmtribiirion^ to wndd 
thought ^ 



MA!rptimY Aim WEIf ARE IN 

Bt m. maukovskv 


» •! And ididdi«a am «urtouRd«d with great earn 
MtudA la the ^vkt tJoioa. Already, in Deoexn* 
her 1911 in the veiy fimt months of its existence, the 
Sovkt weitment passed a law by which women 
Woil®m'#ere grantod pre-natal and post-natal leaves with 
tdll pay and nursing mothers were given the right of 
Iwo hoow’ interval at work everyday for the purpose 
of nurakg their infants. At the same time began a 
wMe-flung construction of maternity hospitals nurseries, 
consultation oontreSi homes for unmarried mother, 
chMren^s homes, child welfare and milk distributing 
centres. 

The Soviet rule freed women from the age^ld yoke 
which had oppressed them, raised their human digdty, 
opened wide roads to them for participation m state 
a^vities, in economic, cultural, social and political life 
of the country. This nglit has been firmly eatabMu^ 
by the Constitution of the UHSE, '*• 

The first link in maternity and child welfare ser¬ 
vice 16 the prenatal cluuo whets women can get advice 
m how to take care of themselves durmg the eaUre 
period of pregnancy, get medical attention and, in case 
of need, may see a specialist. 

As result of the work of these antenatal dinios, a 
rimrp decrease took place m the number of abnormal 
oonfinements, postnatal complications, stiU-bom infanie 
and abortions. Healthier mothers a^ sturdier babies 
were bom: the average weight of the newly bom 
inlMits inoreasmg from year to year. 

TJie antenatal and poatnatal centres have become 
true Schools for mothers hundreds of thousands of 
women listing learnt here hqw to take pr<^ cam of 
their newly bom infants. 

In T^nkist Bussia tiiere were no child tmlfare 
ountres. How th^ exist in the most outlying comers of 
Urn vaat Mdel Union, as well as in centzsd rogiona M 
tho 

ihme ^e establishment of the Soviet rule ttp num« 
bm of malemily * hospitals and wards shows gieai 
ruofeiie, and se^oe in them has improved ra^mpy. 
Ihns/la 19IA Itoe were (mly 6831 in matwty 
hospiiiis and at Ihe present there are 141^78, that k tn 
k^aso of more than twenty thaea 

Matters were particulariy had with regard to 
kedical attention dmmg omiineme^ in im so-^ed 
imlioiisd tegkns Of jthe mriit iMa. Not thoOMds 
of wotoen in eastern minAlke cd the Sovici Union go 
to we!Hdni#oa katemity hoapitak PidnlosB 
meMs m widblr appbad k matemi^ ksgdtik in 
the 

Once the hahf h* hoSp li mne^ the oam of 
^ poskskl 4kk ^ hOiaiaa of oaoh 

Obaem ^e growth and ddvokpment Of all mlMiiss in 
Ib^r diatriot, whether ifi or well 

Ip the U^ them m over two ihonsaitd and 
1 humlred <dii||d wellme oentrei with Mkiwiw 
TLjwepenng babies' food for iidailta htp to tlm lili of tkee, 
f^nd thk milk is dally dMakliM to tsiMi of thmawwii 


Nurseries are highly popukr in ^ UBSpSl Women 
workers and collective farmers can attend to ^mir tasks 
in enterprises and on fields without Worrying, when the> 
knew that their children are weMed and cared for in 
the nurseries. 

There were only five hundred nursery ook k Bussia 
k 1913. At present there are in the tTOR over eight 
hundred thousand in permanent nurseries and up to 
four' million in seasonal nurseries which function k the 
villages during the periods when field work is ai its 
height. 

In addition to medical workers of geneal public 
health service, the health of children is guarded by 
some seventeen thousand special children's doctors and 
tens of thousands of nurses. 

The solicitude of the Soviet Government for 
mothers and children is particularly marked by the 
recent edict of the Supreme Soviet, USSR: “On m- 
creasing the State iud to expectant mothers, mothers of 
large families and unmarried mothers; protection of 
motherhood and childhood, institution of the honorary 
ririe of Mother Herome, Order of Glory and Mother¬ 
hood Medal." t 

According to this law, which was passed during the 
present war, every mother of two ckldren is emtitled 
to State allowance on krth of the third child and this 
grant is proportionately increased on the birth of each 
succeeding child. The antenatal and postnatal paid 
leaves are increased to seventy-seven days. In cases 
where complications set in, or twins are bom, two weeks 
are added to this leave. The additional rations which 
expectant and nursing mothers receive are now doubled. 
From the sixth mondi of pregnancy up to four monnhs 
after confinement women now receive additioiial ratioiiB. 

Acomding to the new law, unmarried mothem have 
the rig^t to place their infants k homes where these 
win be braug^ up and maintained at ihe soft of the 
Stak and sdiRkaw their children Itorn the home at any 
time they wilk 

The law also provides a iuriher wnMng of Ike 
setwmk of mo^ and eldid wnHam jngtieutknn Bk 
year k Mmm akwe ilfleen hmM beds wi^ be 
added to matemNy hospitals and a c^xmddekbk kmdmr 
of nmnerks and ik^tal end pcstnski glkki 
opened. CMmnk dwt moms new pftwide #eokl 
diet a kmdiml end mventy4ve ikussaid 
oliii<ken. In BeMkmikiie# MMs kmm im 1#^ 
opened to aOeomibodite an idilikoid 0m immi 
k^es and k the lliiuk mkki lor anoi^ three* 
ktndeod dbUdtim BesMiomes for m^ieetsikt mOtbem 
have been opened k Mosoow. Obiktrioal and dgmxH 
kgM Wilds and oomntetioii Mm have also been 

OpSlIMd. ' 

k the Smdft Ukon the kother Is benmimd by the 
ftate and by the peopk Motheiteod hea b«|a put on 
a kvsl with iiiidoM dseervkg k w 

Of ^ 



•snJSSt^iS 

flelioak ioa um^cM l*!m Mf M njfai^d w 
m n mttvter of liOM^ md mmdkmi md o Im Idh 
lowor in tho Haetenu^oic tMuditioii. Amooc kia more 
importet worica 9m ikia Soviffi of Chiidkoodf Tho 
IMenm. MoUey omf Qthor Poom, The Veil^, Foem 
for Children and Memory* 

Bom in ISIS, Wfdter de la Mare firife embarimd on 
a bnstnem earner, but took up writing as a bobby. After 
publiBbxng severe suooeaaful poems and a novel, he final¬ 
ly gave up buamem in lOOS to devote himself entirely to 
his literaiy work. Here are two of his recent poems: 

* A QuumsT 

He bee one, who, hati^ strife. 

Kept to a peaceful, private Ufe. * 
iZoTc gifts were his to share; but none 
WiU keep km from oblivion. 

It was hts weakness, and hts grace, 

Always to choose the lower place. 

There, if he shone, for a natural weoUSi, 
tike glowworm Hwas—as if by stealth. 




■■ Awasjfft.'afe,, 

iy. hoyimj^ <i» 
t*a eAim 

UMo tempests mnd nave waxed and wtFmdf 
Thm deep mmn al pmm temoinedt 
FuU tidm sdmw^ may be 
Mark nf wo leu pnofamd a am, 

Age proved hie &mm0» e^ it btmvht 
WhaL heif uemtUng, m km mtahi 
Ufe longi and foym him moncthd 
To dw, os he had Hved, a chmi * 

He had ootne fuU mrek; nOw is gone. 
Stranger, respeOt Us aU; this stone, 

Tm Qonxmmt Bmo 

Why should a bird tn that solitary hoUow 
Flying from east to west 

Seem in the silmoe oj the snow-^wmned sunsUm 
OibUng the valley's crest. 

Envoy and symbol of a post within me 
Centunes now at restf 


Men in the world there are called great 
Who win at length to high estate, 

He shunned that fiercer Ught^ lest he 
Should lose the qutet of privacy. 

But even a lift of the eyebrow proved 
How much he valued what he loved; 
There peered from those hazed eyes 
A self by solitude made wise; 


Shallowly arched the heatfens nse heyofd it, 

Of turgumse green and blue; 

Not even a whisper irks the mdgtc of the evminff 
The narrowing valley through; 

Ko faintest eeko hrmys a syUable revealing 
The secret once I knew; 

Down whists the snow dgain, cloud masks the sumsAt* 
Bird gone^ and memgry too. 
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BOST-WAR CX>NfiTRUCTION : By O. Pant, 
B.Com., PhJ[}. (X)u61m). Pubhahed by Kitab Mahal, 
Zero Road, Allahabad. Pp. 166. Price R$. 2-8. 

Explaining that reconstruction in his view imnhea 
an atn^pt to restore pre-war conditions by building 
upon old values which, as everybody must agree with 
him, is more or less an impossibility by reason of the 
new forces let loose by the present war and the radical 
ehangeo in our ideas created by them, the author pleads 
lor construction by which he understands the to~/ai 
scrapping of the old social, economic and political 
Ofttamsation and its replacement by a New Order which 
wm have Man for its foundation. For the attainment 
of this purpose, certain axioms and postulates, the 
nsoessitv of the observation of which is self-evident^ 
are laid down in the second chapter. The politico- 
aoonomio, the ^io-pi^ohological, the educational, and 
acboinistrative basis ol the New Chrder are explained 
in the next four chapters. Then follows a discuasioa of 
the problem of unemployment, overt and masked. In 
the iMt chapter but one. we have the author’s sugges- 
tions as to the way in which the above ideas could be 
applied to the world, British India, and India while, in 
the last chapter, he gives details of his plan of Ccmstruc. 
tion which, in his language, ’’shorn of its trappings and 
^ds, * •simply demands Security of iyivciihood. 
Human Standard of JUving, Impartial Justice, sma 
Rolitioah Beligioua and Cultural Security for Man.*^ 
One Infeii that Hr. Pant has veiy definite idare as 
^ now the world can be made a better place to live 
in, he is conscious that his views are not always 
orthtidoi^ that he has the courage of his convictions and 
is aireld to idve expression to them. He does not 
lack optilnism and ofiers his solution our dhBfimlties 
in w myh always striking, picturesque, and emphatic. 

OANHHISM: A SOCULISTIC APPROACH ; By 
A. Aybrmla, MA^, LectMret, tJmvemty of AmAebaa. 
^bliehed by KitA Mahal, .Zero Road, .AUAabad. 
Pp. m. Price A$. i2. 

The reaped m wMch Mahatma Gaad!hi is held by 
t h ou ren ds of Indians has induced them to follow un- 
questM^ the politM lead given by him. While ns 
yet not kn^ whether the teehmque evolved bv 
trit give ns eompiste freedom, it cannot be denied 
that It haa tiAen us fee and ^at as yet its nossibibtici 
are not alt^thar exhaust But Gandhmm has its 
econ^c aspect alsp w^ere it Is pimMbd by tba 
omiAaxm oi soeiatat at ournext step bmtmd m .the 
ASmm oi social organisalton. The author contends that 
much » oomhum m both thssa movements eddidL are 
^ envimges the tame when 
will be a happy amalgam b^ireen them. The 
teSpumants m s^|h^^ of me opiiuon are weft put a^ 
W ^ indicBtion m its value is an 

^ii|»«Nldlon of Ml perMtlir pMt of vlaw, 

L ' ^ 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLANNING: 
Edited by Dr. P, S. Lokanathan. Pubbehed by EQs*em 
Economist Ltd., Kew Delhi. Pages 64. Price Re. 1. 

another small publication on principles of 
Postwar Planning in India with a foreword by Mr. G. 
D. Biria. Although the war is not yet over, the Post- 
” Plc^nnmgs and Schemes of reconstruction have 
the imagination of economists and Governments 
of Allied Nations and although India is not yet a 
nation, capitalists of this country are not slow in pre¬ 
paring their schemes for Post-War India. ** 

In the present pamphlet, the principles have been 
discussed in a balaac^ and scientific manner and ifith 
caution so as to avoid extreme hard- 
of the people in case of a quick industrialisation, 
m questions of food supply, agriculture clothing, 
housing, education, and public health including water 
supply have been discussed and lessons from the Soviet 
^isplans have been brought in for comparison. Post? 
War India 18 Uken as c^italistic with a State- 
^oi^stic bias. Under a sufficiently democratic State 
control of basic and key industries, private capitalists 
Shall be allowed to invest money in metals, machine 
tools, machmery, heaw engineering, heavy chemicals, 
eta, but the State will natinmiliw idl public utility 
industries and concerns. 

After all had been said in favour of private 
enterenses it is admitted that planning must mean 
sooialim rooner or later, more sooner than later, but 
to avoid the rigour of totalitarian and dictatoial 
so^lism jmvate capitalistic enterprises, and even 
coUaM and small industries must continue for some 
time till they merge in the New Older. The plan will 
re^e a vast amount of external capital and the 
author has an eye fipon the eterling bmances in that 
cm^mion. But m long as Ebiland controls the destinj' 
of India, eCononuo t^onstructiOn of the eountiy must 
be mbordiaaM to the Imperial hiterart and m aneh 
all ^nnmgs by npn-oMal authocife are more or lese 
academic utdeaa they find favour with the Britisn 
mastew of India, 

^we^r, students of ecpnomice will find thie 
pamphlet interesting, the mibject-mntter having been 
very ably handled imd statistics cleverly utilised! 

A, B. HtTTi 

TO FAUfDIJW; i »v If- j. ffmm’ia. 

rjuu^ 4 Co., Ltd,, BoiAdtr, Off. Papn m, Pri-ic 
Jits. 0-Z9. 

Japan is a land of paradoxes. It is indeed hard to 
reejmeue her westernisation with her primitive Shinto 
fanaticism, h^ tremendous^natioual 
v^ty ber soel^ baMatdness, her kimono and 
homfc^ her artistic oreativitieB with her 
insert expansion and phmder. Mosa Of Mse 
p reitredio tiaas, so m»ps^ to WhMh dbservnw arise, 

arija&!ics.rgx.°*i.ast 
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WE PROBLEM CHILD! 


f He defies all canons of 
disciplioe and threatens 
the tradition and moral 
tone of the Institution. 


Digestive disturbances in 
all seasons of the year are 
also problematic with 
everyone. 

But though the most competent teacher 
fails to control the problem child. 

••BI-DIASTASE 

COMPOUND* • 

Manages to solve problem indigestion. 

In aU types of Dyspepsia - - - . 

Bi-Diastase Componnd is the enre. 

Aimtahle at a(l good chemists' 



evE TO EfncRGcncv 

CALCHEMiCO have produced a set of reliable 
medicines and home>doctors which are an 
excellent vade*mecum for you on your 
travels, journeys, picnics and tours in 
unhealthy areas. Keep these handy 
at all times, at home and on tours. 

VIVINA— a revivifying tonic. 
MARGUENTUM-an excellent 

.Neem ointment. 

STERILINE-a highly 
antiseptic gargle. 

SEND FOR OUR 
DETAILED 
^LITERATURE, 




BOC^ EEVIWB 


wiiieli tb# has^ aasimila^im ai m Ali^ 
etiittiM to wrouihl in Japanese toonal to 'Xlte 
author to aitopto in this book a eonreoi ai^M 
o{ ihoie toieaily J^$pAmm ptoomena which partoto 
ly baffle Weatero otomm He does not emit the 
fsnnihar props^anda stui! whioh scarcely carries any 
conviction with disoeming reader^ The treatment of 
women in Japanese spoiety hardly does any credit to 
this proud nation, and the cmeitiea of her industrial 
system are a distoce to to social cmisoicnoe. But tl^ 
Shinto is not so iprimitive as is usually imamned; it w 
the Shinto that to helped to Japanise Buddhism and 
Christianity^ and has transfonnecl primitive religious 
beliefs into an aggressive and fatalistic patriotism. The 
Shinto is a great assimilator. An interesting revelation 
that Mr. Nanporia makes is that the Japanese Emperor 
is a man of culture and liberal sympathies. ‘ He is the 
only man in Japan who laughs openly at his own di♦mi¬ 
nify and regards Shintoism with derisive amusement. 
... It was not incorrectly stated that on December 7, 
IWI, there was not a more miserable man in the East 
than Emperor Hirohito, descendant of the Sun God¬ 
dess’" (page 132). 

Monikdramohan Mouliu 

HINDUISM AT A GLANCE ; By Stmm Kirved- 
ananda. lEilA a foreword by Sir S. Radkakriahmn, Pub’ 
Ushed by Vvdyamandir, Dhakuria, Bengal, Pp, £29. 
Price Hs. ji-’S. 

Tlie author, who is a learned monk of the Rama- 
krishna order, is already known as a thoughtful writer 
by his maiden work on spiritual Renaissance. The book 
under review is a fitting addition to the former and i« 
a^omprehensive ouUine of the fundamentals of Hinduism 
as a whole. The volume is very correctly printed and 
attractively got up : A glossary of Sanskrit words 
used in the book with their suit^le synonyms, as well 
as an index, are annexed in the appendix. The book is 
divided into two parts; the first part having tliirte^n 
chapters and the second part, eight. The first part deals 
with the doctrine of Karma and re-birtft, transmigration 
and salvation, path of Pravritti and Nivritti, four Yogas 
as well as the sacred books of Hinduism. The second 
part surveys the Hindu prophets, Hindu idea of God 
and Soul, projection and pralaya, rftuals and mythology. 
The subject is treated from a broad stsiadpoint, from 
where this ancient religion can be viewed in its full 
grandeur. The treatment sparkles with transparent 
clarity and breathes throughout a freshuoss that will 
at once appeal to the modem mind, Hindu or non- 
Hindu. The book may be safely laid down as an 
excellent manual of Hinduism and imhesitatinglv 
depended upon as a very good guide to the immortal 
faith. The erudite author has done Well in retainmg the 
Bamkrit terms in his exposititm, as they am almost un¬ 
translatable and indispensable for an uxtorstanding of 
Hinduism. In the concluding chapter, the Brmnt, who 
b an experienced teacher of Hinduism, earnestly appeals 
to Hindus ol all elasaes and schools for a new u^cn> 
standing of our age-old Dhanha according to the 
tbangOa conditions of our times. Hinduism through the 
ages, the author rightly points oui has fhown extreme 
rigidity with regard to the essentials but remartahls 
elastirity in the readiustmeni of externals. Hs Is fflnnly 
oonvifMed that the f oundations of Hinduism cannot be 
Sbato by eithor scientific or criticism of the 

mtoima. He toorts eVery HUu, man or smamt ^ 
%a toiated into to true ffindn view of to to taake 
w rehgion itotoe hi ot^ private and priblie life, and 
to adimt a mmtotie outlock-^hl^ atoa can nra m 


from to present crisji and pate to vray far SiMt 
unity and wider ejxpansion of Hindutou 

Bwami JaasmaWAuaitMaa 

THE I'HIIA^OPHV OF VIBtBHTAOVAlTA: % 
P. N, Srmivmiaelmii, MA^ Rfimimd, Itochtopos 
CoUege, PubUthed by to Adyat Jbmary, dtoir. ftos - 
R», 10, 

This book is to outcome of deep study and great 
devotion. In it to author has dealt with to whole Of 
philoscphy in an exhaustive manner and aaeording 
to a definite plan; he has b«fu» by showint that 
Vimbladmita m not a Viitt, speculative but is 

“a philosophy of ammation and valuation^, to end 
of which IS the knoadedgs of tovg. to realisation of 

and. tile attainment pmwbortm. But 0rmfm£ha 
cannot be attained without correct knowiedge; hsuje 
follows the disousaion on Ramanuja’s tooiy td 
knowledge; next comes to dktmmiou on to nature of 
Brahman as well as Its relation to ChH and Aekii^Ol 
Brahman as Adhara, Niyanta and Sem, Buridy all this 
discussion is to be found, even if briefly, in all works on 
Ramanuja’s philosophy: but for an exhaustive expi^i* 
tion of the doctrine of Brahman as totrm, as well as 
for brilliant criticism of to different kinds of Bkeda- 
bheda, both Indian and European, this book stands 
unrivalled. Metaphysical knowledge alone does not 
satisfy the hankenog of the human soul; hence the 
discussion on Brahman as Bhvbana Suftdara follows 
next; herein the author gives us the Vedantic in er- 
pretation of Brahman as to Beautiful. The knowledge 
of Brahman as to controller and sustainer of the 
universe, as well as the realisation of His beauty fibs 
to human soul with an overwhelming love, which 
culminates m Pmpotri or complete surrender, and 
the discussion which follows next on Pra^ti Toga we 
reach the very heart of the philosophy of Bhakti. Then 
there are tlie diaptera on the life and teachings on 
Vimht4idvmta teachers as also on Ramanuja’s influence 
on the religious systems of India. These are, in thepi- 
selves, valuable contributiosui to the history of Indian 
philosophy. In the last chapter the author has given a 
summary of the whole book, for the beoeflt of the 
readers. 

The book is therefore a monumental work* and will 
be found indiimeiisable by every one interested m 
Indian philosopliy and religion. « 

The style of the writer reaches at times a rhythm 
which is not generally found in philos^hical works. 

iSAJg Cs. Hoy 

BENGAU 

8AMAJ 0 SAHITYA; By Kumar BirmU Chmdm 
Sinha. MA^ Memfs Dae Ou^ dt Co,, S4/B, CoUegS 
Street, Calcutta, Payee SSS. Ftke Me* $, * 

This is an introduction to to study of moderit 
Bmigali poetry in twelve Chapters with an Appendix 
on ancient Sanstcrit S>oetiy. literatune of any country 
cannot but be a mlitor m contemporary society and 
poetry is no exception. But to author’s 
is no materialistic Interpretation of poetry 
although he admits social and class conflicts as factors 
detotmmng to trend of literature^ He cannot be in to 
wrong when he says that eveiy Hterary man of import 
tance must be in himself both to creator and to 
represmtativO of his age-^-peisonality alone determines 
m which he Is greater (ps«e 306). A poet of talent 
represents only his age i^ereaa a poet of geniue not 
only repfesenis his age but also creates bopw^ Whi<^ Is 
eternal.' Tt is admiM Biat a poet must be an ideals, 
but for that'reason he cannot draw his mmrishtnent 
from to air. m must have to roots of Ms pool^4n 
to soil of actual and contempOmiy Even 

Rabrndranath Tagore who on oeebMOna naoslBed at 

tldnea 


Ill l:^E MODERN REVUfiW I'Uit ArJtuJb, 


M h^ ii %vA the beet eifxme&t and the 
va^^psitet lOTrriietttotive of hia age, country ana 
0 Ofll|i^ irith * viflioiL for ^ future and a beauty of hw 
c>m ## mrpmm 4 II contemporaries in the field of 
lilMaefeiiift. In m emfde of the author 'sucoeaaiul 
in literatm hm certainly a beauty which ifoes 
besmi time but euch beauty is a product of the tune 
and urould not have been jpoesible m defiance of 
eavIvoMente^ (page M>4 This is why Tagore w of 
eter^ value. So » Banidm Chandra and Sara! Chandra. 

Tm authpor has good words for those ultra-modem 
po4^ who have their basis on reality and not for those 
who have taken their inspiration from foreign sources 
Without any touch of environments. It is not an easy 
tiih to assess and measure the ulta-modem poetry of 
Bengal but the author has done this with considerable 
hkiil; Be has no bias for proletarian art because it is 
called proletarian unleiv it is really so. Although many 
iilira^modem writers desire to say that the sun of 
Ofeative genius of Tagore had long set, the author holds 
tha^ to the last day of his life Tagore's creations were 
reaUsrio and of permanent value in literature and these 
belonged to the soil of India imlike the ultra-modem 
poetry ol some yotmg contemporaries whose inspira¬ 
tions came from foreign lands and as such were far from 
real In the long discussion the author has undertaken 
to asseisi the value of poetry ; he quotes extensively 
from ancient and modem writers ana not unoften dis< 
agrees with some eminent art critics. 

The author's study of the economic conditions of 

W since the establishment of the British Rule, rise 
new middle olass-dandless and cut off from the 
original strato of society, the birth of a new literature in 
Bengal and its development in relation to environments 
and contemporary eventa^'poiitioal and economic, is 
excellent and deserves to be studied by those who are 
interested in the study of modem Bengali poetry. 
8 ADHAK DARA SHUKOH; By Mezml Karim, 
Published by the Noor Library^ tt/1, Sevang 
Lane Cakutta, Pages 1$ + 199, Price Rs, 2-8. 

Dara,^oldest son of Emperor Shahjehan, is a melan¬ 
choly figure in Indian history. All his culture, educa¬ 
tion and popularity could not make good his political 
incapacity as a statesman and he had to pay dear for 
his goodness. To judge this man by earthly failures is 
to misjudge him. The author depicts the real man in 
Bara—man ever ready to serve humanity, ever ready 
to shcrifioe himself for the brotherhood of man, reh- 
giouB tolerance and unity among warring sects and 
aeotiona of his time. He was really a saint and had he 
sueoeeded his father to the throne of Delhi instead of 
Aurangtib, the history of India would have been some- 
thkg difi^erent and perhaps a brilliant one. Dara was ou 
emblem of Hindu-Moslem unity and as such he was 
oondepmed to death as a heretic by the Moslem divines 
under the instigation of Aurangsib. Such a pious life 
in history should be a subject for study to all students 
of Indian politics. 

The author an a preacher of Hindli-Moriem unity 
has succeeded once again in bringing out a volume m 
Bengali which will do real good to the country. 

A. B. Dutta 

BANOIYA NATTASALA (170&-1873) ; Braiendra^ 
noth Bftesii, Vieva^harati Oremthdaya, 2, Bemlrtm 
Chaiimji Street, CaXmlia, Second Edition. Price dgM 
mum. 

The growth of the Bengali stage is a fasoinaling 
theme. The Bengali stage has contributed not a little 
towards the evolutioii of Bengali eulbiie. The Vtsva- 
BharaU publication department has done well %o bring 
1 out promptly the second edition of the book. It is 
^ inShMM in ^ Ylsva-vidya-eamgraha series. The author 
tsaesi in mi treatise the origin and development of 
^e Brng^ Sts». Be gives a eoncise but compleie 
it like imts (np to 1878). As in hit othm 


here also Banerji is aoeurate With Ids bdbpintteA 
few additions and alterations that have been made jn 
this edition have added to the tiriue Of the 

BINBI 

VIKRAMADrrYA: By ffemchandm JmH, 0JUt, 
Vikrama^aurava^Praearak Mandeh, Oirgaon, Bgtiifyay 
4, Pp. 99. Price four mrnas. 

This is a timely short study of Vikramadiiya, Whose 
bi-millenial anniversary is being celebrated throughout 
India at present by the Hindus. It is based on historical 
research and so it will justify amply the latter’s pride 
in their ancient king, who was an acme of courage as 
well as culture. Incidentally the book also treats of a 
lesser Vikramaditya, Raja Devichand of Kumaon, who 
lived in the eigliteenth century. Its publicity value 
cannot be disputed. 

AJITVIRYA BAHUBALI; By Kaka Kalelkor. 
Sahyogi Prakashan, Hirabag, Bombay, No. 4- Pp- 49- 
Price As. 10. 

, This is a Hindi translation, which has been done 
comjHjtently, of Kaka Kalelkar’s account of his >’isit 
to tbe image of Aiitvirya,—a piece of wonderful sculp¬ 
ture,—^in Shravanbelgola, in Mysore State. It is 
travelogue, legend, histop;', art,—all compounded into 
a literary composition which at once grips the attention 
and interest of tbe reader. Some of the passages, parti¬ 
cularly those which describe natural effects, are pure 
poet^. Incidentally, it is an essay in appraising aright 
the idealism of art. Tbe geWp of the booklet is 
excellent, but the price of ten annas for such a small 
publication is i ilher l/ah 

UNANI J^\Hr^ll.\^ \ By Rahul Sankirtyana. 
Sahyogi Prakashan, Hirabagh, Bombay, No. 4> Pp> 90- 
Price As. 12. 

Here is a bird’s-eye view of Greek philosophy, with 
its several schools, written with that clarity of inter¬ 
pretation and expression which one has come to 
associate with everything that emanates from the pen 
of Pandit Sankrityana. It covers nearly a period of 
thousand years, starting vnlh about 600 B.C. The book¬ 
let, under review, is a part of the bigger work, planned 
by the author, which will deal with various philosophical 
systems of the world. The reader will await eagerly 
the remaining parts. G. M. 

GUJARATI 

GUJARAT NI GAZALO : Published by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabaa. 
Paper .cover. Pp. 179. Price Re. 1. (1949). 

Qasai literature, ie., Verses written in the vein of 
Arabic, Ir^an and Urdu poets, is aliian to the genius 
of the Gujarati language. However, during the last fifty 
years, verses have been written miich seem to have 
caught the spirit of that peculiar kind of versification 
to be found in the above-mentioned three languages, 
and meet with a modicum of success. The poems eighty- 
nine in number of about twenty-eight writers have been 
brought together in this collection; in quality they are 
good, bad and indifferent. But latterly a band of young 
Muslim writers have girded up their loins to make up 
for this defect in Oujarati literature and their first-hand 
knowledge of Iranian and Urdu literature, which the 
other writers did not possess, gives them a very good 
start over some of their predecessors. The founder of 
tbe society Bhikshu Akhandanand was a great man and 
he-—alas, now no more-developed it to a high pitch of 
utility with his life blood. The object of taking light 
and literature to every college and hamlet by oheapan- 
ing the price of good books is worthily being Ooniiiraed 
by his successors whose desire to make me maflaes 
acquainted with this branch of Oujarati literature, is. to 
way ^ least, praiseworthy. 

1C. M. A 



INDIAN PEDKDICALS 


Ti^fore^fi Metttage to East and West 

Tagore the poet-seer who was also the 
stalwart champion of justice and of his coun¬ 
try's freedom, speaks in his message of univer¬ 
sal sympathy and tolerance. Mr. Laurence E. 
Moore observes in The Aryan Path : 

This magnificent soul lived and worlced for rlie 
good-will of dl men through a period darkened by <he 
catastrophe of two major wars in the Western world, 
which produced their back-wash all over the earth. 

Tagore’s message, in an essay entitled “The Spirit 
of Frei^om,” was never more appropriate than at this 
moment, to both East and West. TTiis short essay is 
printed in the little volume of his works entitled 
Creative Unity The theme of this essay is;— 

“When freedom is not an inner idea which imparts 
strength to our activities and breadth to our creations, 
when it IS merely a thing of external circumstances, it is 
like an open space to one who is blindfolded ” 

Against this background the Poet sketches a brief 
but poignant picture; firstlv of freedom as it is at 
«prpsent mterjireted in the West and secondly of free¬ 
dom as it IS understood in India. 

In the West he feels that “freedom as an idea has 
become feeble and ineffectual.” This is due to the fict 
that, although living under a system which gives them 
an external semblance of freedom, the Western people 
are not in rcalitv free because their minds are dominated 
bv the agents of the verv system under which they live. 
Behind this semblance of freedom there lurk selfish, 
private interests whose power is in the obscurity under 
which they operate Those interests have recognised ♦he 
tremendous potential for constructive development in¬ 
herent in the people which, when turned into avenues of 
popular welfare, is the greatest blessing of mankind. 

Being entirely selfish, private interests in 
the West have united in an unwritten conspiracy 
to deceive the people and keep them in ignor¬ 
ance of the true state of affairs. 

This end is achieved with an amaiing measure of 
wiocess'through various subtle methods of propaganda, 
all directed towards putting the free thought of the 
people into a certain mould, which produces reniKa 
beneficial to these selfish interests but not to the people. 
One of these is the newspaper, owned by such interests, 
through which the most subtle propaganda is daily 
poured into millions of unsuspecting minds, wide oprn 
to ophiions and eager to be oonviimed. 

Another method is the radio, over which the most 
sugwycoated medicine can be distributed, mc^ly at 
that time of the day when men wiih to relax and be 
amused, when all their critical harriers are down tnd 
almost* anything will be accepted if it is presented in a 
sufficiently attractive garb. 

•This is the picture that the Poet Tagore dees ifa the 
West. The spirit of the mjwihiue, turned by una0rupuloi.8 
interests to the exploitation of men, which “repreamts 
the active aspect of inertia which has the appearance 
of freedom, but not its truth, and therefore gives me 
to slavery both within its boimdaries and c^de.* 

At the same time, however, while tnmlBi wea«^ 2 y 
from the dlstiiibing spectacle of the patned 


to find in his own eoimtiy just as little of the trui 
spirit of freedom^ even thouf^ the extornal ciroulP* 
stances are different. 

Tagore says: 

“He only has freedom who ideally loves freddoitt 
himself and is glad to extend it to otbm. He who cares 
to have slaves must chain himself to them J ho who 
builds walls to create exclusion for others builds walls 
across his own freedom; he who distrusts fteedom in 
others loses his moral right to it. Sooner or later he is 
lured into the meshes of phjnsical and moral servility.*’ 
The Poet sees no moral or practical fustifioatlon |or 
the caste system, which must be rooted out of Indian 
life and its place taken by a spirit of true, co-operative 
brotherhood, in deed, as well as word. Hear hiS words: 

“Our stupefaction has become so absolute that we 
do not even realise that this persistent nrirfortune, 
dogging our steps for ages, cannot be mere accident of 
history, removaole only by another accident from out¬ 
side. Unless we have true faith in freedom, knowing it 
lo be creative, manfully taking all its rides, not only 
do we lose the right to claim freedom in politics, but we 
also lack the power to maintain it with all our strength.' 

Man has conquered space on earth, water and in 
the air His raateriid achievements have been tremei^ 
dous. Truly, in this realm nothing is withheld from his 
grasp. But he no longer has time to rest and enjoy 
his work as he had in earlier centuries when his 
achievements were less. 

The world sorely needs the inspired andi enfightened 
example of a people who shall unite the wonderful 
possibilities of the machine with the praise of God so 
that man, freed increasingly from drudgery may once 
more leam how to rest and enjoy his work aim gi'« 
the glorv to God This is the part that the Poet wendd 
have his country plav in the world today. This is the 
glorious vocation of India. 

A Re<:oiiatruction of Our P«it Hietory 

In the course of his presidential address 
delivered at annual general meeting of the 
Royal Asmtid Bociety of Bengal fas published 
in The Calcutta Review) Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee observes: 
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Thxrm ht m aencnJ tetideacr to nei^ect the conunoa 
4 ' j Muir more oftca tluia aot^ one pay* a heavy 
price for dlls aeifoct. Doot wait till it is too late, or 
cbe it flaay lead Co daagerons diseases. 

CXycotSa Terp Vessdce is wlddy cecommeaded and 
praseribad by doococs as a complete cure fo^ the com* 
aaoa cooph. It gets at oaoe to the very roots of iafoe* 
don or iaflam m a don and its curative ingradicnla 
soothe and help to banish congb comidetdy. 


b- «B coses of cough due to taUmt 
Osgcmic tTouUe, consult your doctor. 


GI.YC0DIN 



VASAKA 
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Robert JLoitltii. SlevenMiii 

In an article entitled ^Bteveneon after Fifty 
Years^ in The CaihoUc World, Matiiew J. Ashe, 
briedy criticising the merits and demerits of 
K. L. Stevenson as an author, passes iudgmem 
on him as follows : 

A h&lf-oentuiy has passed since the death of Eobeit 
Louis iStevensoiL cosmopolitan Scotch author. On. 
December 3, 18W, at Upoiu, Samoa, R. L. S. died while 
at work on the unfinished ircir of tiermiaion, a novel 
acclaimed by the critics as holding his greatest promise. 

The dimculty of accurately asBigiing Stevensons 
place m literature is similar to that ixmich confronts an 
analysis of any author who has written prodigiously. 
Charles Scribner's Sons has put out twenty*two volumes 
of his works, and these replant a widely varied range 
of hterary craftsmanship. They comprise critical essays 
and essays of travel, poems, plays, short stories, and 
tlie longer romances in addition to tiie letters arranged 
by Sidney Colvin. The veiy fact that he passed away 
prematurely in his forty-filth "year only serves to 
emphasize the relative vastneas of the total output. 

It is by now commonly recognized that 
writer’s most consistent success came m the short story 
and the essay. In each of these departments he aid 
much to set up standards more or less conventional 
^day. He has produced many short stories that are 
welimgU perfect models of their kind and rank him 
among the best short story writers in the English 
language. Coming to mind are ''Providence and the 
Guitar,” a triumph of excellent good humor, and “The 
Beach of Falsea/’ an exotic love tale. Then we recall 
the social shocker, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” together 
With the ghost story, “Thrawn Janet.” There are be¬ 
sides, “The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” a grim enough 
yam with a happy ending, and that little masterpiece 
called “The Bottle Imp,” which retells with new 
enchantment an old legend about a demon m the 
glass. 

Concerning the essays, Stevenson, himself in the 
tracks of Sir Thomas Browne, went far to develop a 
mode frequently appearing now-a-days both in books 
and in articles for periodicals. Here reference is made 
to the personal or familiar essay where the prevailing 
note is the mtimate projection of oneself into the topic 
at hand. At once, we think of the many brilliant essays 
forming the content of his sizeable list of travel narra¬ 
tives, Under this category come the essays in Edinburgn ; 
Picturesque Notes, An Jnlartd Voyage, Troveb With a 
Donkey, Across the Pkdns, etc. Moreover, there are 
separate pieces among his other Works which obviously 
command attention. To mention but a few, we cap cite, 
“An Apolo^ for Idlers,” “The Foreigner at Home/ 
*Talk and Talkers,” and “Books Which Have Influenced 
Me.” , 

As a whole, the author was not successful in the 
longer romances, though, by Way of paradox, his 
famous productions are the adventure classics, Treomre 
likmd Kidnapped, “It is the length that kills,” is 
his ofUui (|uotc:d self-commentary, a judgment he had 
seen coniiiijally verified by pathetic experiment. 
Partly from temperamental reasons tmd partly becaiun 
of his ill health—each no doubt reacting on the other— 
he could not bring hhnSeM to stay for long on any 
given subject. 

R L. 8. did not absolutely lack the capacity for 
IWokiiipBd thought, is is indicated by his two most 


Ihmous booka The explnnation for lilond ie 

the author's ability to summon enemy n quirk 
execution, th# wholn beihg emnf^eted In two install- 
ments of fifteen days each. is eerlftmly a 

valid exception. He was many mouths at this mastei> 
piece, but paid dearly Its* hm pains by an exhaustion 
that nearly brought him V fioaws dOOr. DatM Bolfour, 
the sequel, was by no miesns equa% well received. 

One unmistakable' CathoBc quality of Btevanson. 
which if it will not quite pass Under the name of 
wam-heaHedness, is at least ikih to the same is his 
ready sympathy for all races «md claswis of men. On 
this point, Lionel Johnson, austere poet and critic of the 
*9(ys, provides an apposite comment *. "As Addison with 
his London folk, so Mr. SteVenSOn widi all the people 
under heaven known to him": they Can never be so 
strange to him, so marvellous or so repulsive, but he 
will make friends with them» by to read their hearts, 
and picture them as nfiturally as the folk of his own 
Lothians.” 

From our present Vantage ground, We can harbour 
little doubt that R. L. Stevenson hae stood the test of 
these fifty years. With all his weaknesses in the balance, 
it is yet but fair to concede that he accomplished a 
great deal for one man. Undoubtedly, he had his 
moments of eclipse as well as of brilliance and resiliency 
of spirit. 8tiiJ, where on author has produced on so vast 
a scale, it seems wholly right to appraise him on the 
side of his very positive assets. 

Citizen of the world, Stevenson travelled not as 
your ordinary tourist, but rather like the genuine 
artist for whom every tint of land-scape and vaga.y 
of man carries a finer impression. Readers of the 
world over can still draw pleasure and profit fram 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s uncommon inventive gift and 
his minutely picturesque language. 

Indian Soil Conservation . 

Dr. R. Maclagan Gorrie, D.Sc., F.R,8.E., 
of Indian Forest Service, thus observes on ‘Tlie 
Place of Mechanised Equipment in Indian Soil 
Conservation' in the Journal of Ro^al 
Society, of Arts : 

The world problem of deterioration of soil, and in 
many countries the parallel phenomenon of increas’ng 
density of population, render it essential that we in the 
British Empire sliould marshal our resources of men and 
material to make all available land producti'^e. This 
war has witnessed the supply of vak quantities of 
mechanical transport and heavy machinery for the 
moving of earth, the digging of tranches and of tank- 
ditches, the cpnsolidation of surfaces for air-landing 
ntrips, and so forth. It has olsq witnessed the traimng 
o| many thousands oJ men to handle this equipment, 
with the surprising rmxlt that the more primitive and 
unmcchanist'd cou.ntries such as India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Sudan and many of the Crown oqlonies will suddenly 
find themselves wealthy in mechanically-trai^ meh* 
wbeiw pieviouidy attytmng more than hand labour and 
the moving of heod-loods of soi In baskets woe un¬ 
known. 

How con we keep these trained drivers and 
mechanios fully employed, whether they have returned 
to civilian life or are available for ogrieultural projeefa 
while still serving . in the forces? The first essMol WiU 
be to secure maomeiy auitable for our purposae os iOOn 
a« it eon be apoied lim iti tw-titne itde« wy4 eepadse 
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many aarfaoe deposits of pitch. NebuehadneaBar used 
pitch as a mortar to. hold bricks together, and examina- 

■' ,1' 7 ' ...,. , . , j • • . !.• ' 14,. tion of parta of the great wall of Babylon and of the* 

a miwtributioiv to countries and administrative units j paiacje of Nebuchadne*ear show pitch oo*lng 
which can make good u<^ of it, ^ from between tiie bricks. In those days also the boats 

There is a general impression amon^t farmers w ^ Euphrates and Noah’s Ark, too. were 

most, 001 in tries that the niechanisation of farmi^ will waterproof ny the use of pitch. The circulrr 

automatical y cau«j reduction m the number of of gopher wood, 

labour hands employed, but this is not necessarily In addition to pitch, there ere pools of oil in Irak 

the type of soil conservation work now envisaged for which are fed by liquid which is continually 

India very large tracts will be opened up to more seeping from the ground. There are also great 

intensive settlement, but these are now supportmg only hydrocarbon gas, and some of these have raged 

a scattered •populiitiou of grasiers or cultivators who can thousand of years. These gushee of gae do not 
t>areh’ make a livi^. , « appear to have been put to any industrial use, but in 

Jfcdia is already dananoiiHly unbalanced by the parte of the country Fire Temples were erected 

war boom m mdustty; rh- e-iting power of the peopje the fires, and some of tl^ inhabitants became tire 

and particularlv of the soldiers has been greatly worshippens 

stimulated but the laud ^ioh alone produce their Until the nineteenth centuiy the pitch and oil were 
food has been ncglecjeil. land not only pro- /or no important practical purpose, and when oil 

taobou from orwion but also its full ^are of manuwg discovered in America nobody was pai^culafly 
and iht* {^.firing uire of \vell-planned husbandry, ^e interested. Then someone extracted a i^cial portion of 
new mdustni'H need luarkets if they are to survive wt found it to be very good to burn in lamps, 

their 0^ s^e market is a contented ar^ and afterwards the inl^roa! com^stidn eni|ine was 

peasantry ^ the purehftsing power of Indias million developed to nm on andtlier extract of jpetroleum, which 
Wllages esa only be rmsed by developing more lully we calf petrol. 

their one basic natural resource, namely, the soil, Fetroleum i» a mjiEliire of WusSny liquids and h*us 

^ ^ ' i many gases and solide la solution. It eonsiste ^of pitch 

'Hms Story 01 Fdroloiioi^ A Giant of cW bituitten, of fuel oil for burnbig in idiips, of parajBSn 
Mo4nni indliitry wax for candles, of diesel oi] for motor buses, Of lubrij 

In anottier issue of the same Jottmal ostiw »» *“• nwdiiiwiy, of petrol for motor <»«. « 
under the above caption, Frank Smith tells SiTpurpo,”" “*<« *« 

the story of petroieum, from i^hich the follow- 'niousmds of years ago there must have been vast 
IRff extract is : quantities of petroleum in the earth, but the bulk of it 

The sloiy etarto some thousands of jtears ago has creot to the surface ai^ disappeared tortun^l^ 
in Mesopotamia, now called Irek, and m Pema also rome of it has not esre^; it » surrounded by 
ediled Iran, for kesopotemia is not only the cradle of wbudi it cannot pe^trate; tonUy we wy it w 
ofrilisation but it is also the land where petroleum was cannot ^get asrey unm^. Seientiste^ 

firet found and used industrially, in the Bible there aie like Sherlock Mmes, have ^ obtamed 
referenoes to pitch and oil and petroleum gases, and it traps, even though many trf the 
app^' certninthat Abraham, wfc was bom at Ur, used more below the surface of to ^ 

OS ^ hum in huB^. The Arabic name of Ur mesAC 

pMit lid mw to to wn and also neaar Hh tore are _ / - ' ;' 

AiBM wd PiMkM hjr MibmB Obwdra Dub Bwsi, C ttaitt*. 






MurMhal hUlm and Prewidont Roosevelt confer m Val^i 



Thu, pre-war uew of Coblenz ™Portanee, situated as it ,s at the p.net.on of 

lilt Riune and Moselle Rivers 
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Indian Industrialisation and International 
Cartels 

In a speech delivered at the eighteenth annual 
session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry in March last, Mr. O. L. Mehta, 
dealt with a nura^r of problems regarding the post¬ 
war industrial development of India. He first of all 
regretted the absence of a positive declaration on the 
part of tlie Government of the policy that they pro¬ 
pose to follow in regard to industrial development after 
the war. The Government policy on this subject has 
however been published on April 22 last. Mr. Mehta 
pomted out that our post-war industrial policy was not 
merely a question of the tariff policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. A posdtire assurance was wanted that the 
Government would protect both those industries which 
have come into existence during the war, and thes^ 
wliich have expanded as a result of the war and which 
are integral parts of national economy both from 
external and internal competition, Mr. Mehta p<>mted 
out that in other countries, it has been the attitude 
of the Government to lay the foundations of the 
post-war development during wartime by and through 
the development of war’“industries. In India, this has 
not been done. During the war, the imhuriies Were 
merely allowed to eke out a precarious exiitenoe and 
only at the eoooluding stage of the war, the Govern¬ 
ment have at last come forward with a mere statement 
of their post-war industrial policy with no machinery 
for living shape to that policy. Comparing the Indian 
portion with other countries, Mr. Mehta said; 

Today starting fttm a scratch, countries like 
Australia and OatuMia have been able to build up 
key and heavy industries. Canada is today the 
second eountiy in the world in the building of eargo- 
fourth among the wodd*s air powew. and ttie 
third trading narion in the world. It had undoubtedly 
a suhstratiim d kduntria! development before ^e 
war. but of her industries have been deve¬ 
loped during the war| her ribmnhia! InduihrhMn 
ite and synthetic rubber have been developsd 
mm eeratsh. Bo aleo the case M Auatiallalmiep^ 
to cteel and mMniL But hem h tMs eouatiyi 


cannot say that during this war we have been able 
to build up one single key or heavy industry; In 
fact, because of the difficulty in getting some 
essential raw materials, plant and madiineiy, our 
industrial development has been handicapped in 
many reignicts. 

The matter was worse here in respect of some 
heavy industries. While they were actively fostered in 
Canada and Australia with Government support as part 
of war effort, the promotion was disoouraiM in Ind*a 
as being contrary to war effort. 

Dealing with the menace* of international cartels 
and combines, Mr. Mehta said: 

This question of international agreements is not 
merely a question of agreements Mweeq Govern¬ 
ments which will in the years to come beeume 
important. There will auO be agreements and 
arrangements between powerful interests through 
international cartels and combines. It is very eswm- 
tial that the operations of such oartds and eomblnesi 
in BO far at they affeot Indian industiy, i^ould be 
carefully studied. In fact, 1 ven^ to suigsst that 
it is time that the Government of India mstitutei 
a thorough, comprehensive and impartial inquiry 
into the ramifioatioBS of such international osrtels, 
their operarions, their effects, and thmr ndes and 
regulations, beeaum it is impossible for any In¬ 
digenous Indian industry to come into mnstenoe 
tuiiess these cartels* activities ate controlled in Bnctia. 
In an dhiminating pamphlet on* the Fertiliser In- 
Sir Ginwala has shown how boJi 

the producer and the consumer in India subsidised 
the Imperial' Chanel Industry before the war. The 
Ihchan fanner paid anything from Bs. 90 to Bs. 40 
pOT ton more than the prices obtalnjim in Great 
Britain. But this djd not benefit the tudiin ind^ty 
but only the British Bi^hot of Ammotria Federantm. 
Many years ago, the Tariff Board in India sQlmosed 
similar ramifioations the Oil Indtsdiy, suad the 
mstanoe of the Bwsdiah Match CMbme wWh amt 
down msny amaB Indian match faetoriiss is stilMfSih 
in our mindn llis question needt immedbte 
attention, 

Besidee the InMenattoiial eaiMt, two Mant eor- 
porarioas have lemtly been formed in one 

to ht$j^ BritMi Indnsfer ai4 gnother Britirii 0aiimmit 
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Tb$ I^liiuMter lor ^oeooitmetioii for Britain haa just 
inovoftied die for esi^ort trade facilities fi^m 

£7£ n^iion to d90D miUiod. Those are omlnoos si|;QS 
man w Indiaii trade Hid indtistiy oiif^t to be 
vlgOant in tbie matter. 

Indian trade and industis^, during this war, has 
betracrad a voefui lack of oo-oidination, imagination, 
and HWP&thy for the opnsumer. They have very badly 
let those pewle down who, for years together, have 
Bufferad lor the develo|mieiit of Indian industries 
Therd is not the idightest doubt that many of our 
inddstides, notably cotton textilee and drugs, would not 
have been where th^ are today but for the patriotic 
rantiment and suffering and saoiifioe of the consuming 
pufotio. The industries have betrayed them at a very 
critical hour of th^r life for the sole purpose of 
dmainiiiig sky-roeketting profits, 

of Jndmries 


truly filthy and surreptitious luera by thif wonderful 

*^^We know that eomplelO nalioniJiratlon 4l if means 
of production, trade asnd transport bt^a and 

under a truly people's government, like Soviet llussia, 
has been of the greatest good to the eOimtry, We 
have also experienced how the same nationalisation in 
an enslaved countiy and under a foreip government be- 
comes a source of unmitigated sofiering. The railways 
in this country are owned and mansied by the State, 
and as such, technically we may ea& it nationalised. 
Every Indian traveller and every Indian trader knows 
in his heart of hearts and often at a great cost how 
inhumanly discriminating the railway administration 
has been. 

The second sinister feature in the government plan 
is the preparation of the system of granthig licenses 
at the discretion of the Executive. rMr. Bhulabhai 
Besai, in criticising the Government plan, has sttongiy 
condemned both these schemes of nationaHsation and 


The Gods of destiny must be convulsed with mirth licensing. We have seen during .these war years that 
at the sight erf Delhi and Whitehall repeating l^ng when this power to grant licenses rests in the hands 
Chute's experiment. The choice before Britain now of representatives or henchmen of foreign vested 
is between a complete democratic plan or a true Soviet interests, it becomes the greatest obstacle to trade and 
pattern in toto. No compromiae ^tween the two is industrial development. The plan has been published 
poid^ Unless it be made plainly with the consent of too late for ua to deal fully in the present issue. We 
liie people to be experimented upon and without any reserve fuller comments on it for our next number, 
ulterior motives. Nationalisation strong laced with 

communalism, to the exclusion of important fields like Empire Above All—To Be the British 
ship-building, heavy chemicals and coal where British 
cairftal may conveniently sow and reap in safe^, plainly 

means exploitation. This nationalisation, sought to be The n^itical storm aroused by Mr. EJmest Bevii?.^ 
made wkh the help of careerists and quislings lured I^abour Will Fight speech at Leeds continues unabated 
with the hope of imdeserved and unearned riches The breach between the parties constituting the National 
forcibly taken from the helpless consumer, aims at' two Government is now open and obvious. As the war m 
diStHot objectives, to maintain and safeguard British Europe draws rapidly to its close, the objections to 
trading and industrial interests, and at the Same time the restoration of full political life in England is fading 
to keep American competition at arm's length. We hold away. Although there will be bitter differences about 
Up brief for the Indian capitalist, indeed he deserves who won the war—this or that politician—there will 
nothing from the people of this country, judging from uot be the slightest difference of opinion between them 
the way he has braved during this war, but we fail about India. The London correspondent of the Bombay 
to diseern any iustioe or honesty in a move which Chromde significantly reports that ^'some Ludians in 
iiwouio of rolling Fetee to pay Paul when Paul hap- London keep on saying tlist Labour will grant India 
pens to be even more unscrupulous and unprincipled. Self-Government, but they forget that Mr. Attlee, who 
Democrat permits private enterprise to flourish has always claimed the credit for writing the foimula 
within legal bouhds, with a fair field no favours, which Sir Stafford Cripps took to inefia, has not changed 
must follow the principle of equity and his attitude towards India. Mr. Attlee represents 
iuMise with no favour and no weightage and it mult Labours official attitude towards India. One thing 
not teivtsage ahy Ottawa Pact or Communal Award-like cannot be over-empharised-^ithat '^Empire above air 
arrangement for the benefit of British capital and for is the slogan trf all ^f^gUshmen, whelber extreme Bight 
the express purpose of stalling off Amerioan competition, m* extreme Left—except, of eouise, Ornmninists— 
NnHonalisation, to be sucoessful, must start with the and India is the problem they do not want to handle; 
tend and end with the Sky. There cannot be any some because th^ really behove that India is better 
half way measure in it. The issue is not whether con- off inside the Em^re, otnera beomise they do not want 
tiol and guldattee am exercised in a scheme of to lose votes." 

nationaliiation, but who eomreises them, and how, and same rituation obtains to-day as it obtained 

in inteteSta in 19dl in reference to Ireland. The British Labotir then 

We wonder ff the wiaeaeras of Delhi and White- appointed on XnVeetigatiott CkrfnmisBroo and then blessed 
hall are aware of the fact ^lat Indian oiqntal has acted the Toiy eompromise of the Iriffi Tree State." 
as one # their mtetpal anciUaries during this war, and **There is saothm* factor ediich hCs enteiod the 
with the fmrffite evwlion of that, the path of com- aituatioiMhat is the inoresCiiig strength of the Soviet 
toaiin ^e feat af^ and not the tame tbrion. Many Engliihnien mrfne that it would be beet 
make^ aiste-4s clear in Lidia. We do to hold India fiw fear of her falUng into the hands 
not tetm discussing the ralallve merits or otherwise of the Bohheviks. And vdiijb the rights and wnmgs 
of ritber democracy or nenmnnlsm. We o% intend of Poland msy agitate English minds it is noteworthy 
dhowlttg up ^ ridteuicnineas of thie Heals B* P. these has never been the eame righleoue indignarion 
Of ecM»* Ibera ate pMy cl oeri^ rights and wrongi of tee Indian 

ftenam te lute them ilteH < . 



mm m 


, tmmim MiUor tlw M pnlitiMl 

t and d dmm k m» wIM m widmid m 

r BiMik t<Hliigr ll in ^ nMnno4i^. Mm km ^ k 
^ Im 4niniwM»bM ibn proseikt mekm km- 
pajpi ninn itn wmm^, vay likdiniM imudim 

Itieir hcq^Mifl mi mm ndiitim ol tbe In^iaA pf<?bienk 
ooming mi o{ thiir eSeetioii wilt be iMtly dkiUiiBioDed'' 

InteUifsiifc wpimon in Ibdin mwMy bed any «icn> 
iUnainii tbk BreUini oi her own voiition» will ^nnt 
freedom to India, llbere* were* tiowever* nome people 
m ihia eonnfti^ also wbo nm^t to pin th^ faith in the 
public pretes^cain of etatenmen. Their die>> 

lUueionment will be ecunpleted probably when they find 
that India ban but only a vWry minor place in the 
Labour Party’n Bleet^on manifeeto. 

San Francisco 

Ban Francisco Conference has begun its deliberations. 
Roosevelt has been prevented by fate from attending it 
and the other two Allied leaders, Chueohill and Stalin 
have also not found it possible to attend. There have 
been preliminary differences amongst the big three, but 
prospects of their composition seem to be in sight. 6o 
far, the deliberations have confirmed the shrewd suspi¬ 
cion in many quarters who believed that the ultimnt<^ 
achievement of this conference will be to maintain 
Imperialism m toto. Judging from the generally pessi¬ 
mistic note about the Conferenoe in the American 
Press, and some sigmficont assertions thereof, it is now 
apprehended that the world is going to be divided UP 
between the big powers, and the lion’s share will go 
Uf Britam and Russia. The NationaUst of Calcutta is 
responsible for the publication of a statement from 
Upton Close which reads: 

Close revealed that after Roosevelt’s death some 
agreement had been reached between Churchill and 
Btalm with regard to spheres of influence in Asia. 
He attributed this guess to "some students of Asiatic 
picture.” If a Russian path were opened in North 
Asia for instance into Korea, Stalin might feel less 
inclined to question British Imperialism in South 
Asia. He gloomily piotused China as an unfortunate 
middle kii^om between growing Rusaia and re¬ 
covering British Empire. 

An aiMcial balance of power is sought to be 
established at San Francisco. We call it artificial because 
he same methods as had been followed in the Leegue 
)f Natione are again being followed. It is now plain to 
he world what the fruits of the League of Nations 
vmt, and he must be a fool indeed who oau dream that 
he San Francisco Conference f<filowing the same lines 
an achieve any other result. Bltler .was the fruH of 
receailles, we wmider who would be the next idtsr 
Ian Fmnoieoo. M iu the VeEsailles and other negotiations 
ifter the last War, so la tbw Ooofennoe also we find 
sneing with truth and attempt at disguiamg Imperiaf- 
im as democracy. The case of India is a clear index 
sgaiding tSie omeexity of the canlereen^ desire for world 
eaoe.. If India has to ao(|uiesoe m the deeisioite at 
an Erancisoo, and to wod; for them, it would be because 
i oompuJcBnn by foeoe) of arm mre sen be no other 
^ lor it lor dfcm baa been denied xe|»eesiitatpon as 
ava inamr otheie of the unto^^iaifiioiw of Mhmefged 
eopM of the wodd* 

Bernard SBma m SAdfpe of Thii^f$ 

Hi loAf. to tin vudim "mafodm Jbeoia tad 
ijhf dcgslnijith powiv hi 


wiB it sfeet the Britiih end AmiiMm dNodOmobw 
lor bettnr or lor Iwr mmi 

There mo no each ttdngi^ the world ai BMih 
and American denioeraeien The Hnhled iHtew 
the British Commonwealth ate end 

iheie M no luture permimenm for pktem 
have iMMi tew ^ual 
xnamtained by a vast n^alority ^ to a Oobdemst 

or capitalist plutocracy msismmi by a kkm 

nty of Wide riayee, merehanto, finaitek 
suburban snoba and are flow pWng headd^ lelo 
Fascist or Nasi plutocracy nn fihe wuee 

majority, but abandoOiiig OCbaentsm and eonkidng 
private enterprise with ^bie oi|lml and ptetel 
it by State regalatkm. 

Hitherto all civilisations have got thws kr end 
then collapsed. 

The development of SMsm into spiNenl 
Communism to abolish claMPW by malting ihe wbole 
population inter-marriageOble bas never been 
achieved. The tJ.S.B.R. is making a prodigious 
and not unpromising attempt at it; but in the west 
plutocracy is still firmly established on the votes 
of the poor. ^ 

The greatest iragedy of the modem world is that 
this Anglo-American plutocrat thrives on the votes of 
the very people whom it exploits. 

Commercial Safeguards in lAe GotmmmafU 
of India Act 

The Central Assembly has paseed without a divi¬ 
sion Mr. Manu Subedar’s resolution formulating that 
early action be taken for the removal of Sections 111 to 
121 of the Government of India Act I9fi5. relating to 
commercial safeguards. The disoosrion that followed 
assumed a lively character. The. Oovemment^s atttek 
was lukewarm but that of the European group defi¬ 
nitely provocative. The Assembly left Govemmeot 
in no doubt as to its demand that now that India was 
no lowr a debtor to Britain, no jusUfieation egisted 
in retaining the clauses which were hampering an 
evolution of post-war plans of India’s economic deve¬ 
lopment. The Britirii commercial reaction was g^emBy 
expressed by Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the 
European group, who said that logic oompeBsd them 
to recognise that any reciprocal arrangeoi^Al^ k the Act 
or outside it, must involve new restrictions imd limita¬ 
tions. The lay not m the removal of a parti¬ 

cular blofik of sections but in the complete te-orientatrim 
of methods, Henry referred to the great industrial 
progress the country hod mads during the last ten 
yearn and said that they p|»vided a complete dfiHiat 
of the statement that &e sections fix question hsm** 
pered the development of Indian industry. 

The Bepmy Leader of Oppositte Abdul 
Qaiima* gtTS a fitting reply to Sir Henry's speech. 
He adeed the leader m the European group wneihSr 
he was going to refy on the mlemiards provided in the 
Goyemfiwt of India Act, behind whicli the os^ sans** 
tlon was the Britkh onuy of ooeupate in Hidia^ ds 
on the goodwill of the people of ihis connfig^ Sfi 
Henry Richardson’a wtnds, he wmit on, wm mdr 
sweet but the iron hand was viribk tmdpp the vrigr thm 
musim glove. The se-oalled equal% ^ 

smmmny incmimmted.in me WM Kingdom m 
osiaytng nn hurinsss w Indk sfd aW mlMn oompafiF 
meiwpwitfd' ha fVHiifti! lie went mb lens' midibr 
% iliwiig deilg9k <tia hff i Hldlgn eeisHPfiiw 
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tmi indiwfeiy. After all me cofM not have eqvMy aofc impoeed but al tlill Wm 

heiwem me^tak. iadion induKtiies were jtiafc begin- tbe att^pfc wee tci mMm into 

y itg 4,t> tiee and tb^ oenld not meet on terms of aetion, legal pundits fouiid thai im pePIM retation. 
emu^ the wiUmsuSMed Briiii industries supported ship between H.M.O. and the eS India 

by pnHtieal power. ' niade it oonstitutton^^ inapprainMe 0 snSeute sueh 

Mr. Abdul Qayyum aw hed whether there were in the an agreement, however unanimoua Ihp 00na|BViene of 
eeustitutipn of the se}f<«goveming British Dominions opinion might have been at Ibe Boibid Con- 

seeions similar to seetions 111 to 121 of the Oovem- ferenoe. They were tbexOlore relU0tan% lOiNied bade 
ment 0l tpAfa Act. The self-rintereat of the BriUirh finun the baj^ of a freel)r negotiated amatgr to the 
cominuaity in India ai^ their compatriots in En^and restrictive clauses in the Act. 

was So strongs he said* that in peace-time on one pre- Mr. Manu Subedar^s rssoluticm is bound to have 
text or another India was not allowed to have large- faNreaehing consequences. Xt is reported that a number 


soalr industries like chemioals, automobile factone?, 
ribip^iHing industries, aircraft factories or even loco- 
morivss. Australia had set up a big aircraft industry 
during wartime but the Central Assembly was told by 
the Government of India before the war that the 
materials which were nocessaiy for the manufacture 
of airmali in this country could not be obtained on a 
Bufhoientliy economic basis. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy also made some good points. 
He said that in 1215 when the Xndustnal Commission 
was appointed the Oovemm^t of India contemplated 
the idea <kf Indian industries being started by Indians 
with the help of Indian capital and control. In 1283-24 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee appointed 
by the Government of India dehnitely suggested 
coastal reservation for Indian Shipping. It was a strange 
irony that what was contemplated seriously by the 
Government of India in 1983-24, was absolutely un- 
consritutional for us to contemplate at the present 
moment. 

European Vested Interests kind 
Safeguards 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the OppoeiUon, 
Said that the ianie lay between the Opposition and the 
Europoap vested interests in this country, as Govern¬ 
ment were remaining neutral. This was one of the most 
egttmordinaiy situations which had arisen in the House 
duriM the time he had been a member. 

Througlmut this time, Mr. Desai said, he had not 
heard one word from the European group in favour 
of IttdIaV freedom. The European group tallced the 
right of bee trade and free oompetition in this oountiy. 
For |he moment undoubtedly that right had l^n 
conlbirred ppon them by the force of British anna Riid^t 
was g creature of law and law was a creature of ^e 
lei^slatuie vriiich would claim the power to make laws 
in the intmests of India. BSght was, therefore, ex¬ 
tremely rdiative« and Mr. D^ widbed so much 
emphiu^ had not been placed upon it. It was by the 
exmeiae pf brute force, the X^cader of the (Opposition 
conned, that ^even members of the B^pean 
group, lefNWsen^ng nobody exoept themsslvee, were in 
the Omtml Aassmbly^ Thera was no use planning 
under ^ present coiu^htioim H the niitriotions were 
tq coatimie, the plsns had better be ppS^ioiied. The 
(Opposition demanied that the CkiveimnettI of India 
dNrald be in a pOsilon to bMale In the best intcceidi 
of India and n these raSttmods eame in thair way, 
the House would be idpt id eiihhig lot the tspsel of 
these rastihriiQnM, 

' Xh att^#t to mmlain the Ibrithh oomimeraial 
noriHon Hr wmm <sdd theh sA the Hmmd 

IMe CMsSssMie he hod horauifd p m k k m M agree- 
iMi4n pslh^ 


of European members ol the Central Asrambly are 
leaving for London shortly to influence "Whitehall 
against the demand in India for the early abolitton of 
commercial safeguards for the British in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. It is also known that Hr Aideriur 
Dalai, Member for Banning and Reconstruction, who 
expressed sympathy with the resolution, and hinted at 
the possibility of negotiations to have the questions 
settled through a convention or treaty, is visiting 
London next month in this connection. Indian businesfi- 
men and the public should see to it that the Indian 
case is not left entirely in the hands of oflficials. It 
should be strongly advocated by a non-dBScial body. 
The British vested interests will not be prepared to 
give up to any extent the unconscionable grip the 
mfeguards give them over Indian enterprise by making 
it impossible for the indigenous industries to be pro¬ 
tected against "even cut-throat British competition in 
India. 'Ihose Indians who realise that any planning 
worth the name in this country is an impossibility with 
fhe present frictions in the oonstitution itself should 
take all legitimate steps to see that these obnoxious 
restrictions are removed forthwith. 

Road Transport in V. P, 

To bring under full control the road transport 
system in tim United Provinces so that cut-throat oom- 
perition may be eliminated and kn adequate and effi¬ 
cient service be provided to the public, the U.P* 
Government have planned a comprehensive programme 
for reorganising the road transport services, both for 
passengers and goods, to be run by substemtiid joint 
8 t(^ oompaniee in conjunction with the railways. 
With the help of the Lend-Lease Become the U.P. 
Qovemmmit will be able to have in coutse of time 1^00 
motor lorries and tnuAs lor the use of 12 suhb joint 
stock companies spread over the province. Each i^Ie 
oompmiy will be financed with a capital of Bs. 25 lalHs. 
Thus the *one man one bus* system^ whkh has proved 
to be uneconomic hnd incIBclenti would Jm raiflUM by 
an dSoienfily orgamsed ^oontn^ed nmnopcly eythm* 
with dm putdio having a domhmnt voico in it. In the 
joint stock compaifies the railways will have a substan¬ 
tial interest, the Frovinoial Government a small imterast 
and the bslance will consist of shares to be held fay 
dm pid>bo^ that la, 45 per cent, 5 per cent 42 per 
cent raspeedvdy. The companies will be eompeflod to 
provld4' lost houses, booking houses and pfther 
iM^ties that ara usually gvailiiible on a railwiy JcNir- 
nsy. The U.P. Government tof die opSnioii flhiil it 
w^ be aeosssmy lor these eqinpaiiiis evenloally to hgra 
a monopoly d load tnumpOft, but the Govmhment 
will Sis tte the interest d the public do imt sdfer 
snd (he reHmm irill nut be nllc^ to mia those 
In ibe Masiid'^d rad ttoiipici sid 
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If 4# liialliB 

m inuwiliia^ wmm Mn «oikiiMk^ ^ M 

t1l6 ^ m» no 4<ml>4 imtllhf^ 

m all ifMitoa imiiti Im sMlM to ilio nitei^r* Vbr 
#]kit mum it loMi tw^ pfOfxMNt to iit% tfaa MliliPK^^ 
A «(ulMtaOti«l damro k Ibo Odnaponlos. ifooord^ to 
tr.F. GK>v0t|iOMt, ti>ii Im# boon done to mum tln^t 
^ibe rtllwoyo iHll toie.lbo Msoo i&totoit ill the xoait;.- 
teneooe and develoiHEileiit d toad tre&eport as they do 
in tranqiiort hf nd, ahd to eoaoze soeh oo-ondinatioii 
of tma«)ort by road and by rtil whieh wiU result in 
the greatest oenyenienee ^ the puHio end to the 
greatest promhUon of oeonoDciic need by the fullest 
utilisation of both fonni of transport** The proposal 
has been to give the railways conoerned a safcotantial 
interest and not a (mtroUing interest. The Provinoial 
Government will tbke up a small number of shar^ 
suffident to enable it to bold the balance in matter 
of policy as between the railways and the interests of 
roads. 

This proposal to give the railways a substantial 
share in the companies may not be looked upon with 
favour by the people. The Railway have proved, since 
the very opening of it that the interests of the British 
commerce and industry would always be given pnority 
over competing Indian interests, During the present war 
it has been seen that the Railway Administration 
resorts to such discriminating practices in the most 
autocratic and brasenfaced manner. Careful attempts 
,have always been made to maintain the entire railway 
administration under the complete control of Britiah 
vested interests. Under the Government of India Act of 
1935, the railways have been placed under a Statutory 
Railway Authority over which the Central Legislature 
of the future will have no control whatsoever. In order 
to stifle the future road competition, the railways have 
already made proposals in the Central Legislature to 
secure complete control over road transport, which was 
however thrown out. 

Competitive road services running parallel to rail¬ 
ways have always been encouraged in U^S.A. and 
U.K. Such competition puts down monopoBsiic 
tendency m both the Gystems of transport. In this 
oountiy also, it is this h^thy practice wlM should be 
moouraged and fostered. Granting of a substantial ^lare 
in ro«d tranimoi^ to the railways toge^r with the 
balancing share of the Goyemment, both of which are 
hitched to foreign interests, will in eisst moan watering 
down of the needs and comforts of the Ihdiaa people. 

Demase m 0te AvuUMe 

&f Cloth 

The dloth famine eonliniies unabatod and Bengal 
continM to be the worst snfferer ad is inevitible. HiS 
mthoiities seem to have d<me their duty % aaomineaig 
mt an ovetidl per capita average of yds. of doth 
is avaiable ler dvilian ocmstimpllcin, aocor^ng to them 
this was Lidia% ncnsnal eonsua^on end therefore Bisre 
is no reMQn why there dionld be any doth fanune 
M this ^nantitiy reached tim ewsregs eonndner. On 
Apii S, Si a In ChMla» Mr. 

fkBodi, dm tboitte Oonniimioner, eativceiraBf 
•toted: ' 

^ntm WWOUfUL U iBiefS (MWBOO pw^lltPMw ppwei 


nuppiy doth m 0 yam In Ibo Ifravhde as lamtoe* 
is rnwrennsited by israi end thto it is indeed a 
exagferatien. 


Ody two weeks m, Mr. I£ridiiisra| thads^yf 
Chdcman el the Tesw C^trel Boai< b^ a 
Fresi Coniptence St Bombay that all the dw 
fadured in India hi piRs and on the hahdIoMi wmo 
available for dvilian eonstimpdon^ ^^dxero cnOmd Ip 
suffident cloth to owls S didmutloh of ydS4 
capiu per annum. Wuflufmulm » very large diee of 
this pr^uotion does not reach the civilian ooiwffiinierf 
for out of the total, apprOsIn^^ W million 
of doth per annum-^ one thoe pis reached to igure 
of indO miUkm yarda-efS supplM to the IDefence 
Services. Over and above this, a fOriber nuan^fy Of M 
million pounds of yam is beieg taken away by Govern¬ 
ment, which is equivalent to about lOO milBon yards 
of cloth. In addition not leas than W million yards 
of cloth per annum are liable to be exported out Of 
the country at the express wish of the ^lied Govern¬ 
ments to li^gn countriee. It is diflioult to cay Whether 
additional cloth is still snmglM out t^ Sentry.** 

In the Report of the jBaiidloom Fact Finding 
Committee (Appendix XXlI) we flml that durtng 
I981-S9, the per capita consumption of cotton doth in 
India ranged between 14^1 to 10*9 yds., the latter flgure 
being for tlie pro-^war year If, therefore, the 

entire amount of the 0,800 million yards of cloth pro¬ 
duced in India were available for civilian consumprion, 
if the Defence and the Inter-AUied requirements had 
been fully met fr^ Rng^and and America, there would 
not have been any cloth shortage in India. According 
to Mr. Tbackeisay, at one time as much as 1,700 
million yards were taken out of the Indian producriou 
to meet the export demands, and the requirements 
services in India, Even to this day it is in the 
neighbourhood of 1,450 million yards. According to a 
calculation published in the Emtem BeonmiU (Aprd 
18), the net available for civil consumption is <mly 
4,400 million yards, that is, only 11 yds per capita p^ 
annum. A oorrecpohdent of the ITusfem Kconureisf, 
who, according to the jouniAh ought to know and Who 
doubts the accuracy of the figures given out by the 
Textile OommiwnQner on different oocastons, has given 
the following alternative estimates: 


Mill production 

8800 

4700 

Bandloom production 

1000 

1900 

Imports 

900 


ToWd 

6800 

5000 

Less Egyorts 

-i-iao 

-MO 

Lsai Dsisnoe rwiuirenients 


-.000 

USt avsBsbto tor 
oerasiinidton 

0150 

4400 


In this retonlhtliHi It te been rightly ^Jmed 
hreuBooni predustlrei hag gpu^ down ium IM to IIQO 
mffffon yards, tbs prochictioo figure ol MM mfillnn 
ygrds athmMom is based m the sMgM yum 
tfaooretioafiy nvsMiio for the handlootoSi mp It IS now 
n hard and nnlsreOable fact drea S mtoS ^pmntlty of 
this soiptos yam does not rereb iho bsraoton wswror. 
H is therefore nwileis to stick to Wm tbsorstieal pro- 
dgothm of hsiiiWfctt Pntk fires wa fifid thus the 
avafiablo cioth lor eif|i oonspnMiMn bosn bmretfht 
ddpn fiwm irafap M HI yaids to to iMs 
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wmMtm to tbo OovonunoiiW afi4 to 11 only 

toQioixliiii in tmoAoial onlailitkiii, 

Govmmem Fmluitt to Aid Production 

Tltt ^efltion thnt logionUy Idlown is tliat with the 
tnoveasi^ deman^l on the tni^ what have the Qovera- 
ment dw to inereaee pmdtiotion? The natural in¬ 
crease ht pffodhitttion dtuing war years from 4000 to 
4JW0 txdiUia y«r<d« just bataneed the imports. Govern¬ 
ment nssistaiice was necoseaiy to cany production 
blBiyonii that points but that did not come. Mr. 

1 %ncieetiny 

Xhiring all these years no new productive 
ma^nety could be obtained and no addition could 
be made to plant ei^er for fine doth, coarse cloth 
or yarn. This is the position even today. 

One must remember that there were great oppor- 
tuniiiee for such expansion. Mr. Thaokersay says: 

Them are two waye of achieving an increase in 
production. One is rationaUsation, and the other is 
by woridng the machinery for longer hours than at 
present. The available machinery in the county 
could produce 4000 million yards and perhaps some 
more yarn; but this could be adiieved only under 
certain conditions, chief of which are more labour 
and more coal to enable the industry to work three 
diifts. Both the requirements are not easy 'to obtain 
and will need the Oovemment's active assistance. 
This active assistance came, but in a reverse 
direction. In reply to a question put by Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, on February 18, the Commerce Member of the 
Government of India admitted that the Textile Com¬ 
missioner, in view of the coal shortage had suggested 
in Jasmaiy last to the panel members of the Cotton 
Textile Board, excepting IT.P. and Madras, to advise 
miili in the areas concerned to have organised closures 
for short peiiode to enable them to build up a smaU 
stqok of 0 ^. The total loss of production due to sueu 
dofures in January alone was admitted to have been 
m ^ neighborhood of 88*7 million yards. We have 
hemever reason to believe that such closures had begun 
sisme Deeember last and oontipued up to March involve 
ing a total loss df production of about 70 million yards. 
Further questioned, the Commerce Member admitted 
that no jute mill was advised to discontinue working 


lute whidr it bad undqKldb^o* xmoU Imanpia ex- 
eeseive^ the selling pmm^ woM ba at# Ibat die 
prices would topple down i# it ima 
of the jute producer aipd the eaim#t oaqtmpsr of 
Bengal and the jute mills produotiom be leapt 
up.*’ Jute prices could easily have been I# m> by 
r^uoing the area under but that coW be 
done as it would have run counter to the jute 

mill industiy. The Government^ therefore, bept the 
mills going so that their p#t0 wm assuredi and we^ 
eager to honour their commitments to the jukHpowers, 
undertaken for the ultimate bemefit of the mi^ even 
when such a step enforced nudity on the p^ple. 

Increase in production 'in other direetjone aim 
could have been effected, but were not dmie. Production 
of mills in South India using bydro-^ectric power, 
could have been greatly increased, bad the Government 
granted them eome fadlities about the depreciation 
allowance for machinery. The Government have not yet 
responded to the textile industry’s request for a higher 
depreciatifm allowance in order to compensate for the 
increased wear and tear of the machinery as a result 
of the mills having to work additional shift. Similar 
depreciation allowance has been allowed to coal in¬ 
dustry, in spite of the fact that coal raisings have not 
been substantially increased, prbb^ly for the reason 
that this industry is dominated by British vested 
interests. 

The entire amoimt of any shortage in production, 
which has been solely due to the fault of the Govern¬ 
ment, have been deducted from the available supp’y. 
for civilian consumption. 


Export of Cloth 

A very important feature of the cloth famine is 
the forced exports. The Government of India, from the 
very beginning, maintained an atmosphere of secrecy 
about the exports. When hard pressed they tried to 
show that these exports had been undertaken at the 
request of the industry and in the interest of India 
for building up an export market abroad. The real 
truth about the exports has at last come out when 
Sir Md. Asixul Haque hacT to admit, in reply to a 
question put by Mr, K. C. Neogy, that exports of 
cloth had been undertaken at the behest of ^ AlUet. 


<8ci asMUtnl ti coal rtiortage, and no instiuotioos were 
issued m suggestions made to any industry, other than 
Textile, lor a closure or ourtaiiment of output due to 
want of coal. Ths coal shortage has atoo a hmtory 
behind It. Coal loaded on wagons in the ooUierieB for 
dagpoteh to othsr Industries.were diverted to jute and 
pa# mills. In reply to a qumtion put by Mr. K. 0. 
Neqgy on February 98, the Member, Sic Bama- 

swami Mudallar adinititad that notices under the D.I. 
Rules had 4oring # last lew months, been served in 
isvaral tnstansis ^sn scdlMsi lor the purpose of 
forrtng them to deliver mil to ihrea Induatiiw in nmer- 
sessbm of the wmtt apimmsd vmmM aHotment. 
Of the «htae such cxirmnely esomliil iadumrtas, 8ir 
ilim»Mnmini named c# mid pa#-«ad 

mm the third ho iw# % nm uiuMe to msefiasi ^ 
tbpir^ la any cam it tm pel tho coMon mSSl 
ab(|lil jMd lor dnia^ igi^ Ipr slated 

|M V dm JiiM #1 IwIPiqr M «ut gm due coad, die 

unalde 

%T|^ m tmm <frwiiwit!ii «< wWim <t 


It was settled at Wachiug^ and that the Government 
of India had no power either to stop or to alter die 
quantum of such exports. The sfeagM thro# which £fit 
ASisu! had passed hedore making this imp#ant admis¬ 
sion will be of much interests On Novensbef 16, ISNM, in 
reply to a supplementary question asind by Mr. No#, 
the Member for Industries had stated that thh dMPon 
as to quota and quantum of export fcqr the bensAt of 
foreign countries was taken alter aonsultuig the Textile 
Control Board. On febsuaiy 19 last, when he was 
asked by Mn Keogy to pf#iae extracts Irtun the 
procee^ngs of die Textile Control Board testi^iUg to 
thmr approval of the polpy underityiat dm mqmrkx Sir 
Adnil euda’^My statement dint the ioemtm as to dm 
quoinlar export was taken after eonsuBing die Tandle 
Ckmtcol Beaid ie not stric% eosusnlej bni It is a M 
however thsit the expert t#e mdecniis dm ludlidau 
lor mmertiBg Ihit qmudily and the TndBe Beanl hat 
bemi kept hiUy injknsned nnce its lecmatioa** Mv, 
Heofy, hqegycg^djd sgt jrt #ftrtiit Mrtter 

rtop upo, Gn MiiBbrBf hf, w9m ? i 
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Hfl«Nifibi« Member 4^ €M w- 

giiw 10 my eimie^ #M<m Ho. lib <» Ibe liib 
Ibbeumy; 1IM5. to MM tM the «i|^ timie 
meleomm the me^M for mmhim the tMM 
qiMutify of texM imd the iMIelNml hae bee^ 
Ib^ lolly iofotine4 eboot it, trill the Hommmble 

|iM>er pleite rtete tHheMr nfireeeiitolivae of the 
lodM Cotton IMiie Indoftiiy «b not generally 
iMimrove of the eK|»<^ pdioy' in thie befaai}| t 
(h> Ii it a laei tmit at a meeting of the Panel of 
the lodtan Cotton TMile Indoetiy (BtandarJl 
Cloth) held on the Met Jantuuy, IM, prominent 
M^reseiitatives of the ioduatiT, eum ae Mr. Kaetur- 
bhai lialbhai, Sir Shri Ham end Sir Neae Wadk, 
adversely critipieed Uie ewrt policy of the Cloveiin^ 
ment holding tliat home market nrae more 
im^rtant for the induatiy than the export market 
and that most of the countries where exports of cot- 
tmi textiles were being made at the instance of 
Government, would not remain customers of Indian 
concerns after the war was over? Is it a fact that 
representatives of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
and others present at a conference held in Bombay 
under the dhainnanship of Sir Akbar Hydaii on the 
1st and June, 1943, were of the opinion that 
export of cotton textiles could be permitted only 
after the internal demand of India had been fully 
satisfied ? 

Sir Asisul replied : 

It is correct that in January 1943, Sir Shri Bam. 
Sir Ness Wadia and Mr. Kastuibhai Lalbhai 
critiotsed Government's export policy for the 
reasons given. They were however a minority in a 
* meeting of 27. We have no detailed records m what 
was said at the meeting of 1st and 2nd June, 1943; 
it is possible, however, that some of the invitees to 
the meeting may have expressed the views suggested 
by the Honhle member. 

It was therefore finally revealed that exports had 
not been undertaken at the request of the Indian 
textile industry and trade but it had been done for 
wider and deeper reasons. This reason had also come 
out on Febru^ 13, when Sir Asixul told Mr. Neogy 
that ''All foreign countiies do not state their lequire- 
mento to the Government ol India but quot4M are 
determined in accerdance with a aldbal ploMmg 
scheme which »s discussed wUh ^i» Majeet^s Oover^ 
ment €md subsequently considered by the Combined 
ProduetioH and Resources Board, Washington, The 
types of goods licensed lor export against quota are 
controlled ^ the Government id India in the hi^t'of 
eupply position in the country.'' He also said that 
details of quotas *fined lor each country were eon^ 
dential. It is therefore quite dear now that a 
confidential deotsion taken In Weshhig^ by the Britbh 
and American Governments can, in effect, reduce ^ 
people of India to nudity with the support and aano* 
Ihe Government of India. At the same time, 
it has been authoiitativety stated toat imports of 
British textile products am coming. We wonder if the 
Government of India had even poiiiited it out to toe 
authorities that these imports of IMuh moth midht be 
diverted' to the MidiBe Hast lor mBeving thh Ihdiaa 
eipofts. Obviously this has not been A void 
has bpon created jn the sttyptyponlkm of doth in this 
eomky mtd It is dnty liiMal that this void will be 
filled in by toe Beidto imports 

AliM Ctotoiil 

A dm cmaHott nl.a JhM 

ment by aCommiUee qpmdly oonsttofled for We 


imimimfem a»d dmMMht df toe 

matoetlnt M tow «mi rieciMNdtt ehd m mitoif 

bhcideninl tometo Is now pendhty Ip ton itoMi 

, intiioduetog^ Me, Ttomi naid ftot toe 
fundi for the OmsaMttoe shetod be pmvidnd pit to# 

levy of a cess eiMlM * 

on all paddy which Is Med to power mBhi M JMIto 
India. Only ^ toto panoduced to lldli Wii 
WouM^ to mifi% and toe OMi Mbi out at icm town 
(me pice per maund or me atoto jpor annum to Oito 
mentoer ol a rice<edtii% IMty, ft was wtytotod to 
raise Bs. 24 lakhs a year to tohr way. 

The main object of the iftt Is to tod dec rcmasch, 
development and techn<doity On a mom periieiahent totos 
than it stands at pmeent. The deficit production of 
rice in India, coupled with toe toemese to population 
can no dmtot be balanced by an increased Mdustton 
in a planned way and to achieve this endi icseaich 
will be neoeOMuy. The Committee, when oqotoitoted, 
would utilise the fund to defray expenditure Involved 
in (a) undertoking, assisting or enooutogitol agdeul* 
tural, industrial, teohnologisal and economic research; 
(b) supplying technical advice to growers and owners 
of mills; (c) encouraging the adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation M storage; (d) promdting 
testing, and distributing improved varieties of stods; 
(e) aiding the control and destruction of insects and 
other pests and diseases of paddy and rice both to the 
field and to storage; (f) prcMting the improvement to 
the marketing of paddy, rice and rice products, Includ¬ 
ing the adoption of standard grades for paddy and 
rice; (g) coliecting Statistics from growers, Valero and 
millem on all relevant matters and improving foto- 
oasting of crops; (h) matotidning institute, farms ani 
stations as necessary; and <i) doing of such other 
things as may be necessary for carrying OUt the pur¬ 
poses of the Act. 

The Committee is proposed to be formed on Bhes 
similar to those of the Indian Tea Cess Committee, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, Indian M Oem 
Committee, etc. The Committee will toidude Mre- 
sentaUves up to a maximum of 61 members of wMcn 
14 will repre^t rice growers, 14 the rice industry and 
trade, 5 nominated by the Central Government and toe 
rest fonntog the tMnical Miners of the Centml and 
Provtootol of agriculture with the Vtoe- 

Chateiki of toe Impertal Council of Agrioultunl 
Besearto as its PMdont. The BiH boa been enUutotod 
to the provtoctol goverxunents, and all except DM 
have apMved it. Bihar stated that rice wee a valM^ 
eommertoal crop and the cost of rtoeaito for Bs Ity- 
provemont should be supported from the ordtoaty 
levsnuos. ^Tbis wm idso the opinion of several mem^ 
be» ol toe Ameapiiiy, The Mi has been oiotitoted lor 
elieirittg puldlc o|toito. Sdmiee and CbItmU, pub* 
htoed under toe guidiihce of the tndhm Bcienee iftom 
Associatloii, supports toe fomiation ol such a OtumMe 
but points out that they should have the 
tives fd toe oonsumers ami of uttiveinities of eiwar 
nonHofficia} orfeiiiMioM 'to to BmiMi M lto opMh, 
rice betog the staple food (and not a oommotcud mph 
Qovemmant sbotild ag heM of toe pmnmd 

funds for tos Conuilttss. we mtbudt agtye idto too 
vksiw of toe BM^fStovern^ In toto msM aid 
bebevs toat it is top tofty of too GovOniBim 

to tool too oitoftt ttmm memet the 

Ocmimtttee, A Ctottnf ftovommout wMch makos a gift 
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uf B(fc 3 «rcifM iop the n^iAhiHtotiioa of Faropeane in 
their homelaiuii mi mmI ttUMUt eertaifily^ ought to find 
thii peltiy ettm of |t«. 24 lekhe themeelTea, instecuf of 
to pull this amcmut out cyf the pockets of the 
tm induetty end trade, and ultimately the consumer. 

frmldiii. iM«m R^omek 

ieldom W the hour needed and produced the man 
of ile«tmy;4h the Idstory of human civfiiiation, as r^hen 
in this oaleatiopye war Roosevelt stepped out on the 
wodd stage* luid seldom has the hand of Fate removed 
tlm man with the tragio suddenness of the passing of 
the kreat president There are other figures in this 
gigantic struggle on either side with elaims for promi¬ 
nent pedestals In the archives of history, but they all 
poaSBSB considerabe backgrounds in the contanuoiia 
prooSM of strife, destruction and trial of International 
wits, which started with the Entente Cordtale and has 
culminated with the present world->conflagration. The 
tJ.S.A. has up till now kept out of power politics and 
as such Roosevelt was an unknown quantity when be 
in^rvened on the side of democracy when the Axia 
seemed to be irremstible and all-powerful. By this inter¬ 
vention, Roosevelt has written a whole chapter of 
Worfd History, indelibly stamped in every page with 
his towering personality, in shining letters of hope, 
endeavour and achievement. 

tn the turning of the tide in favour of tlie United 
Nations no oilier mngle man can claim the amount 
of the credit that stands to the account of Roosevelt^ 
No one else had shown so much sympathy and 
understanding with causes that were apparently lost 
and no one else had persuaded his nition to undertake 
so much from purely altruistic motives. India was 
totally outside the scope of his beneficent actions so 
far as its nationals are ooneemed, but a sister Asiatic 
nation, Free China, owes an irrspayable debt of grati¬ 
tude to him and through him to the American nation. 
And for that alone all Asiatios ll^ld remember him 
as being the first great Westerner ^at displayed a non- 
aequudiive interest ip the affairs of an oriental nation. 


r'j»'i 5 ;*rs 4 ateigs: 

Eooipvelt's statement meegg 
this waf would have been Kmitt ht SS pdbjmt 
raoes, who have been made go l|p| M Smr for 
freedom and in the name of freedomf khe S in 
subjeotiott after the war is over. If Jim Pigtri 
are to go back as territmies to HdRandi Igid liitH^una 
to France, Malaya to Ihifgmd and |kK^ fs to lemain 
a dependency, and India Is to cmittitue as a |evml of 
the British Grown, then we, Se honeet meb« have no 
interest in this war. Thte Worfd will not iseept the 
solution if the new order is gmng to IIm a ngdica Of the 
past, and if the white races confemue to teds mote than 
half the world inhabited by ecdoured xacesl MilliOiis of 
men would have died in vain and billions of dollars 
would have been spent in vain if once again the same 
issues (still unsolv^) are to remain bd'ore tW world, 
opposing the world remained^ as it Was, how could it 
be said that they had conquered greed—organised greed 
of white races 7 The real issue is what is to be the 
worW of tomorrow, if the motive of ambition and 
^ed is going to produce the same aeries of wars lead- 
^ to the same series of destruction. Again, how eould 
it be said that the world had conqumwd fear rf India 
is not free and is always in fear of the Britirib bayonet.” 

Explaining the Congress attitude towards tibe war, 
Mr. Desai said that it was gross misrepresentation to 
say that we had not offered to go to war with Qennany. 
Tl^at was the use of fighting Germany if England was 
to be free and India to remain a subject nation 7 If it 
had been or even now was made our war for our fre^ 
dom, we would gladly suffer any amount of regimenta¬ 
tion and temporary lose of personal liberty. We would 
gladly and wholeheartedly fight for our own freedom 
Md also of those who compass it. Let the world, befoie 
it makes plans for the security and peace of the world 
by a combined armed force, know that all those arms 
would only have to be used against the subject races 
o( the world in the next global war, for they will pow 
refuse to remain subjects despite all threats of dire 
ccmsequenoes. 


XitbindraMUh Jlfemorial Fund 

The re-organkiad Memorial Committee has made 
some progress duriug the few weeks it has functioned. 
Wo from the Secretary of the committee 

that the 2 lekhs mark was reached at the close of the 
month of AptH. 

Snw Corrected 

4he iM$m lUpim lor April, the Fangire cam 
wm limorreotly stated as police auhim in 0. F. The 
itmldeiil oomuvcd In the ]£ciilhi|mr State in the Bombay 
Fresideney, The fclerence to the Governor of 0. F. 
was therafm^ need^ We legrgt umieual over- 
«ilht 

LtAnre Ciotl IMmtm 

IHie Xeibore I4mx4iee Conference, preided 
ow by Mr, RbidaJM IMf, provided a common 
the CmiiM, the itucM Leeghe and the 
Mte poblM paitW to Mit lovmmM united detnand 
Mr IndiaU Mdppendhnde. ChopciagJW hM theme the 
etatement of the Mte BMcnt BooceenR 


iiu«; v./ouierence, ivu*. jjaifttadui 
Kiohlew, the former President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, said that the Civil Liberties 
Conference was a common platform for every Indian, 
what^er his political views. There was no one in Indict 
?> did not want immediate freedom for his ceuntiy. 
Mr. Kiohlew made it clear that Swaraj wk have to be 
wrested from unwilling hands and we must pnmave 
ourselves to win it by saciMce and aufe wOg &da 
Ghasatiiar Aii of the Muslim League aidd tMt Whatever 
the enemies of our freedom umt thiidc and my, a 
time had come to rink all ourmfferences and to K«go 
a united front for India’e freedom. 

The Co^nmoe disouBsed the application of the 
D^mce of India Rules in the country. li was of the 
^^on that the Defence of India Act, Rules and 
Ordem ww not bemg utilised V ^ Eueeuttve for the 
purposes Mr which they were designed but, lor the 
suppresrion of legitimate rights a^ civil of 

^ people. The Confeiencs oondemned the restahtlons 
in^msed by ^ <3tovernineat hampering the of 
a free pM In A protest wes^iMo made egsbud 
the mimm of the powers of cenbomhlp to sSmm 

cs 2 s*i.':gssa 3 ress;- 




TieS^pmlMm 

BbMinn is fl)is taw «m pridta in atUds on 
]<M tatanta, dtaiat tBi% «Hh tlw a^mi ««. 
f^tta far aw of the ferenoM jsunutaa of the tali. 
We do not egwe wi& all bk eoMfoaiMw, bet we ftiet 
It desirttble vieini from the oioi&eiib on 

tlie nibleot fAmM he five® tiie widart jmbUdiy, 

It must he admitted that the Sapni Bexi is un- 
democraUc in principle beeause real dernocmcy does 
not i»nnit of any WeMta«ee or special favoua or 
ansrthing of the Icind. Race or religion has no claim 
for specinl repreaentalJon in political bodiea, high or 
low, in any land where real democracy is fnnotaoning. 
In Britain, no n^ial repreeentation for the Catholios 
has been provided in her Pariiament although the 
Catholics consider themselves an entire^ ^eient 
entity as against the Rrotestante. Similarly in the 
tJ.S.A. or the 0.8.6.R. no sepamte or special repre¬ 
sentation has been provided in their Legudatures on 
rpUgious or racial grounds. 

Such measures as envisaged in the Sapru Plan can 
be acceptable in a democratic constitution on the clear 
understanding that it will be an interim arrangement 
and tliat for the specific purpose trf bringing back the Joint 
electorate tystero into vogue. The greatest possibility 
of danger in the Plan lies in that if the communal 
arrangements are tom from the context and shaped by 
our foreign constitution makers, discarding its joint 
electorate proviso, it will be a source of unmitigated 
evil to the country. The entire purpose of the conci¬ 
liation plan will be completely defeated unless joint 
electorate be made the sine qua non. 

HmdurMuslim Purity M the Central 
Executive 

Three weeks before the publication of the Conci¬ 
liation Committee’s proposals, Sir Mahammad Zsdar^ 
ullah IChan, in an article in the London Times under the 
heading '^Communal Issues in India*’ wrote : 

ha the Central Executive the Mufdim claim to 
participate on a basis of a 50 per cent share must 
be conceded. That is to say, half the Ministers at the 
Centre must be Muslim and th» he^ of the State 
should be alternately a Muslim ai^ a n<«- 
MusUm.” 

This is exactly what Sir Tej Bahadur Bapm h as 
proposed although with the proviso of joint electorates. 
Sir Zafandlah then says : 

Regarding defence and other Central services, 
^ Mtulim claim would again be half. 

This article was substantially reproduced in Ihe 
Skteman, Delhi Edition, dated March 2S, IWft. 1^ 
the side of this adicle was printed a letter from a 
Msuiim under capUdn ^^Ehiding the Deadlock: A 
Muslim VifiW’» which snggsstsd tbs following solution : 

Thore is one wny tvbich E. M. G. can 
y^. They must now ^ave been convinced that the 

opposed to a 

Dnited Ridia. H E* must intety^ they can 

do lu by fnuBei^ a constitution and impodug it on 

b^ pi mmn and keeping it in 

A BSndti* Jtal EsMitr Omnilal Mm, 

IMed mamirnkm^ of BnniBe and Balt, 

I 


sent a mply to Ml leHoiv Nl M BMMfiM 
did not pubbih It, This loMr wm |ralM«d 

in ihe Mkar dsM Apiil 9k W mtk bpon 

the publication ol the Hem pmmkk Mr. wM 
to air Md. £alniidlliih*« rngmeJU hi M iMpMl 
wmds: 

Wty per cent shinn lor Muidlfni In #ie CMMd 
Executive is soKieedinilp WBmk »dt (Mr Mr M 
ve^ large :^u mniMisrJMt 0% for nMMilf 
other than Mushms who wlU pogrtblr nsyer iit 
a chance of coming into M Sithoogh ipif 

aggregate percentage is 1% is. ol Mt ol M 

Muslims. It aouid nii% nmin oMnstM m M 
SM per 'Cent minority oyer M mMMitr ooOsiintlng 
70 per cent; and if simide rnkfow domindiion w 
bad. minority rules must be WOMe. Fifty per cant 
for Hindus oonstrtuting 00 per cent Of tbs pmpdlntion 
and 50 per cent for Musunis and other iMumlties 
(or even 48 per cent for the Hindus, 88 pin* cent* for 
Muslims and 17 per cant for other ndnoiite) 
would be more enoitable. In defence somoesi why 
alMMild non-Muslim proportion, 00 per cent during’ 
troubled periods of war (tnde Mr. Ainoiy*s iMe* 
meat in Commons on 8th Inly. 1948) and mth more 
than 75 per cent VC’s earned^ be suddeidy cut dotm 
to 50, to enable the ^Muslims to have hlO 80 per sent 
in easy times of peace 7 

Broadcasting of the reactionary Muilim views and 
suppression of ^e oorre^onding Hindu opinion in the 
organs of British Imperialism in this country and 
abroad, unmistakably indicates that attempts will now 
be made to adopt M the worst features oi the Sapru 
proposals, tom from its context of joint electorates, ac 
the basis for the drafting of the future constitution of 
India. Zafarullah has forestalled Sapru. 

The Home Members London Vmt 

According to the National Call, there is something 
ominous and sinister behind Sir Francis Mudie, the 
Home Member’s hurried visit to London. The CaU 
believes that he has been summoned to be* beside 
India Gffioe during the Waveli talks, and (hat his and 
Mr. Conron^Smith, the Homs Secretary’s visit is not 
entirely in connection with the recruitment of Imperial 
services although it will form ems of the s^jeets of 
their visit. 

The NatimuU CaU has dready published that Lo<*i 
Wayell has gone with a vahiabie gift from India to 
Britishers in the Army in that they can get into M 
Indian Civil Service and the Imperial Folice l^^rvicc 
throi^ selectum and nomination and without com- 
petiti^ The process has already begun in aad at the 
cost of Bengal, The Govemmont of India, it ap¬ 
pears, has aliwady agr^ to the lowmi&g of qiuali- 
Acationa giving exenipliotts in age Bnuts, etc,, and what 
is mom> the artangstuont wooid be not mmfy a warx* 
time expedient but a petpiaiisttt leatufS of vnimiitnient 
of the heavsndaom servicss. The mtio is 

being maintains^ Tho CaU niubuMMi that 

a modest proposal that the recndlmnt may be w* the 
basis of 79 Indisns and 80 B^tHthsm ms Mpd down, 
The CaU undenlands that Lord WaiMl baS ghsady 
taken that gs^ of goodwid DMd, Mk Ifkaneis 
Mudie and Mr. Coiiran.Smitb should hot be newlsd 
for that pui^ioee jnlsss M Mia WO* M aot com- 
petmt to imam rmi gnm!^ fadBtjes snd eteiPtioiia 

S3ra3C.“l£tiS5ff^ 



lip 


the MODEEK EEWBW foe may, IMS 


Att |«NN0«Plte win ewiaiiJy wquiw that the 
IttllP bi nm hy My nAtkmalissed eer^ 

110^ la the aatteal iatewat. The enateace of 
Stm0^ ^ tlie bli^oit adttlaietmtii^e posta of a 
Piattiy, whm meb loreigaera are recruited 

from the ruliag cbae, k a biadraaoe to the progresa 
of th# oouatry irbMh p^y* * them. Egypt bitterJy 
realised the iom dt obrioue truth and India is 
dcdng it 3h the Aaglo-Egyptiaa tVeaty, drastic 


I wpgrefla jnta 
iuces Was 
’ the Ooa- 
>K0W Bdk 

like to 

‘ Mud« 

, ,, , '^t is 

[0mm. 


gress had giv<ai up tha ^ 
he thinks that the mav» # ; 
the Central GoveraDdDsanli 
intended mainly 

gress organisation and mmj ... 
represented by the 
facilitate such a state of > 

has ncyt taken leasone from 
vainy is the comment heard in pn 

____ _ _ The attempt to revive lea^onaiSSr licaguo 

refulatlons agahii^ the inclusion of foreigners in the activities in London and C^bridie ht |he mome&t 
idmlnistrative fidrviees have been provided. In India LQ{>£i Waved is banking Oh the pesar'Idaqat Pact 
aiiD» a oompiele liquidation of the existing l.C.S. and Q^ay not be without signihoaaoeri It m not possible to 
X.P.S. is neOeilBaiy. Highly efficient Civil and Police g^ess the precise intention of X«drd Wavellls visit and 
dervioes oao be b^ up in this country at a much the cause of its prolongation> but from the report 
lower cost if the reOruitment is confined solely to the quoted above it may be understood that the Viceroy’s 
test of merit# and to the complete exclusion of nomina- has caused some amount of neryOUiUeSi in dieht^ 
tioo and setsotion on any grounds whatsoever. Minority quartern both at New X>elhi and in liOndom 
representation on the services may be confined to the 

givi^ of ft full ftnd fftir wortmuty for qualifying Opposition 0 the Formation of Loodm 
for the competitive examinations. If services of any r 

ftwsiign mcpert be necenaiy for any branch of the Leugue 

ittrvioeSy special contracts may be made to that effect Sheik Abdul Gaffur, a Moslem barrister in Lon- 
ISknowing the growth of such sentiments in India, the don, has decided to form a new organisatioii called the 
auShorities at White Hall have become eager to get Muslim League of Great Britain, in collaboration with 
India committed to the inclusion of Britishers m the a number of Moriem students of the London, Cam- 
servioea to such an extent that slie will be compelled bridge, Manchester and Edinburgh univerrities. 
to retain them for fear of paymg a staggenng amount The object of the new League will be to suppoit 
by way of compensation in case the services are the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan. Two pro- 
liquidated. I^is argument however has not much force nunent Muslim organisations in London, namely, the 
in tt. If India can pay alms to the white men of In dian Nationalist Muslim Association riie New 
Europe, through the U.N.R.R.A., to the extent of Indian Centre opened by Syed A. M. Qureshi, have 
Bs. g crores, <ie can certainly find means to purchase decided to oppose the move for establishing a new 


the British pets in the services. 

PciiUod Motives for Mudie's Fisk 

*nie National Call writes : 


communal organisation in London. 

Syed Qureshi stated in an interview that any 
member of the new organisation would not be eligible for 
membership of the Centre. 'A majority of mei^eTB of 


It 


4 . ru.iv.i Centre are against the formation of any communal 

is welfimown ^ m _Nw__I>elhl particularly ^atnnan onnmisation m thiu hts 


among politioal quarters that there is ^ways an 
mm, cabinet for eveiy Viceroy, llie Home Member, 


or seotanan oiganisation m this countiy,’ he said. 

Mr, Horace Alexander has pointed mit in his 
H^reotor erf Coital Intelligence Bureau, the admirable little book India Sinc^ Ctippa that the first 
IWsto Ssoietaty and the Poimcal Adviser form g«rm of Pakistan was planted at Oc^bridge by a 
this mnsr drtde. Sometimes suitable addithms are Muslim named Mr. Bahamat Ah. This same gentleman 
made for igieeial objectives. This inner circle, it is has of late been publishing nicely got^up pamphlets 
is not happy over the proposed changes m die explaining his Pakistan scheme with mims meeishiy 
Cen^ Government. It wants the etotw qm at least ^jrawn for the purpose which shows that the Vhole 

^ should be pamtod green with occasional wtiite 

ii^irp^ud^ wWort! 

Sir iKaacie Mudie belongs to this inner group. ^ to conVest Cambridge, together 

this group has its spokesman in the person of Sir London, into centres of League activ% on the eve 
Reginald MSacwell as adviser to the Se^taiy of the drafting of a new Ccoglitution lor India. 

State lor India. Sir Reginald was Home Member 


S«Ppm Mctmomic 

Mlitioftl pirtiei in Imlift. Sir Regiftild iftade Ur. M. <7 Pokittm 
N. Roy me adopted son of the Britash bureaucracy 
hem Sb Maurieo Hailet, the Oovemor of the 
IThited Frovhtoie as Royb godhither. 

Ancokding tb lobby tallm Sd Ersndis & being 
catted to stnmgthen the rsactumaty forces in White¬ 
hall and to sabotage dm Wavell iHariOii, supposing 


that luid the ebj 

ment in lUdfA the 

a»»ie« IM# b# ft t , 
MM* St«miT. ‘Mr. 
spa to have a 




of a politioal setde- 
o| the mcndtmcBt of 
mi knue pn whch the 
would bo 

to Ids own speech 
it week Iwiuflh a local 
aa ** *^4*% * T fM* eon- 
not lumevnlM ^ Oon^ 


The indian MookA Maformr writes : 

Sir H. F. Ilo^ and Mr. Mm MsMl trnm 
maintained in a msmoiinndumouhvBldsd fay them to 
the SaPttt fMnmittee that Falmnan is eoonomieally 
posme. We called aAntum some months bash to 
an aitieis In the pemem gpraien fat h 

hsclogist him siuuyiihig the availiilrfe data, pro* 
nounced dud Faldsigh wotdd bave lew <rf the metal 
reeoutrcsf needed lot in^portant huftisfcrias; Esnept. 

tihi»i«r Is fatfflrtiMw W lW ruiSiBlAi. .|| tlytil *ii^ 

enoi^ food W Jo rounds jyon msy neliM the 
M w ii fftiMiiyiw t wwdH P i v fay womr bait. JBcniB 

njMfiean, imp^wwi ia iM w a "kee imsso® # (Sabsssiej; w 
I eiyfc nphaMt diskvjt ml jmilniilMI* 



t 

“Ulr 


uMiiiifl^ lo ^&ki BoMftis ikupiii^ pi^i^ispi 

iHi O^mpmrn^ 



m 

eQiaib.iiii4 ooqMmw ^ 


w «li« jbM to, ti# 

Oi^ IMa A)M ht( «ii#l«d to bt 

2L^I? 2: Chamber rf <kiimmm itt hit pntAMml wldr^ iP 

de«ide^4ii Ijiiwtioiw of nataa! boundariee. If aJl wiiual W|«J# ^ ^ 

that tibe tarn Bombay mamtotoi iatendad to wy 'e'o Cfeatral QoyOBU3(ii®ffl|t ia tofaid to ooa** 

toat Pakistan aeed not be pat out of ooutt on the trol and trade p^sy» ^ aato ¥ ***®C 

ground of its ©oonomio msuliiriflnoy» they would be trols appeared to Wvt been badlly ooOtolved aod 

right but toe relevanoy of toe opinion at this introdueed^ followed by eonelant atopwoto^ amendment# 

Itmoture may be wUeitioaed, Anyhow Mr. Jinnah eorreotiona itoioh eobld not hato noting to toe 
should 1^ duly grateful to t^ Samaritans for serious detriment of hontot tfwing. ®s CSmatoer 

mterve^ to prevent Patostan from penshing on feared that in the meatoree and methods now adopted, 

the waywde, foondablOB of normal trade miitot be so ooapletoly 

The memorandum of these two gentlemmi is no destroyed or at least weakened as to seriouriy imperil 
doubt fraught with great mischief They have sup* ite future 


ported what men like Sir Sultan Ahmed 
Ambedkar believed to be an abeurdity. 


and J>r 


Separate Representation for Ahoms 
in Assam 

Separate representation for 


Mr. Humphrey empharised that toe CShambel 
would view with grave apprehenrion any suggsetion on 
the part of the GovenimentH!?entral or PrOvtooial*^® 
beoome traders He said * mention this because town 
seem to be indications of this happening«" 

L T I Intelligent opinion in the country will peifsotly 
Ahoms in the Laal Humphrey in this respect Ninety per 


^ards orea^ a great c<mtrov«ny m Ae Aream ^ preaWtHfay bal>#ii>g aiul mJinwtug«8W»t 
Valley The Svlhet ChromoU wntee t^t ohaigM J™ ^ the dieWbution of food, fuel, doth and other eeMb- 
b«ng leveUed against the Congrere Party m the eommodities have been dtie to the OoyeBin»eiri?» 

Legishture for agreemg to iuoh omim^ repreeai^ trade and dietribuHon ®r Hi#i Do*, 

tion for AhoiM m the Local Boai^ Embolden^ by Qiovemor of Smd» who addrewed the Chamber, seems 
this success, the Ahoms are now claming separate re- ^ admitted the soundnem of Mr Humphrey^ 
presentotion in the Legidature as weD It is reasstinng Hko to see war-time 

to note however that the progressive Ahom controls over trade and all attempts at Government 

have denounced this separatist tendew^ aim toe trading abandoned at the earliest possible moment 


present conoesrion of separate representation in the 
Local Boards has been very much resented. Hiis is a 
new thing in the political life of Assam. Sj. GopinatK 
Bardoloi, Leader of toe Congress Party in the Assam 
Legislative Assembly, has hm compiled to tome a 
statement to clear this position but he does not oeem 
to have succeeded in removing all doubts. He has 
emphatically sidd that till the Congress coidd not 
function as a lawful body, they most malnlala gtaiut . ^ 

Oteo ante with regard to questions of a oontiwrewial State for u.S.A., writes in the 
nature of this sort It is difficult to fiffiow this argu- Tribms : 


When we remember that toe Government have been 
relentlessly planning and preparing for post-wnr eon- 
trole over trad© and industry, we must take Sir Hugh 
How’s opinion as purely pemonal and indicatoig no 
change in toe officii policy. 

Sumner Welles on Asians Freedom 

Mr, Supisr Welles, former IThdei^toiofetarv of 
Nm Yprh HsmW 


ment. The last Saadullah Cabinet had no doubt made 
this mfschief m spite of toe futile protest of toe 
Congren Par^ wlddi then was in a hf^pete minority 
But now that the CottgreSB in Assam has come to boid 
toe bUanee of power in the LegMature and has 
entered mto an agreement with Bir Md. Bhadullah, toe 
tepeai of this mnchievous measure Should have been 
demanded. But not only that notoing of the sort has 
been dons, Mr. Bardided has come forward to support 
Mui W mite. Mesrsover, Mr. S, N. Bariimsin, 
of toe Ahom Association and toe chief 


This time toe desire for freedom will be even'more 
wmemread since vumy people wiH be inspM the 
prinmmes of the Aisntic Charter. If the Hnited 
Natta Confemnoe fails to dearwito this most 
ppiMm in ton totes #d|« ^hich this war forlme- 
dom has been wiijto#* Gandhi’s prophecy that 
untsst toe peoples el toe liist oNton tosir fvam^ 
mehto! Itowltee anotls^ and blo^r war win be 
ineidtsldo win bid fair to be realised.,.. ths psople 
of toe Oitont are net going to be satteBed tois tims 
with imimpleiiienled pSomnnai 

iiSirtiri! 'r^STmntt fkrUXiSmtS SSSS IS. 

It fonst bs nsted hem ttoA the Congrem CWbtoet n ^ ^ n ^ 

ia te Vmokt Storinw hu dnll «4 ttib for "eatt If or Deva^ to Duty 

«Miig Joliit m Upt ■Botrd»- Hm ht* loo MdaMi • MvcMag bMaw lom bm 

tUkot*r Bu had itei intrQiiaM 4 iobrt wpotW dtniv tin bH 11 »lMirfiw#iM» Qm 

tk Inail Bom* in iW *Mb ««■ tag^MNd gt Xgi«K)W atnM » mdB tAo bdd i*- 
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«tiMl tlw 4iiikliMRii« ol ill ttBMiiiiiM tftkmg unfair 
nmiiui the MatiieulatitMi Bnaoinatiion wm etabbed 
m the atroel and mw removed to the local hoq^iital 
In a pm$xiov& eonditimi* We do not know definitely 
a he ie etfil alive. 

The eecond one k ol smch more serioue natu re 
and hMiiened In broad day’*U|^t in the city of Cal- 
outta^ A fihMeman named Makhan lAl Chanda, who 
had been acting ae an Invigilator in the Univenity 
B.A. IhminioaUoo at the Darbhaaga Buildinga wi>e 
^rdered* On April 6, according to a report publiahed 
in the 4aad> the Bengali organ of the Hualim League 
Fartgr, hk dead body wae taken in a nckafaaw to the 
Oahnitta Medical OoUege where the two men aooom- 
panying the bo^, <k»i^ first aid for the man saying 
that he had fainted. When hk body waa being teAen 
In a irtiivtchery they together with the riskshaw-pulle 
disappeared in broad daydight. Nottiing has nnce been 
heard about it duri^ the last three weeks. 

We <ml] thk incident a diqpace for the police and 
the University authorities alike. What has so far been 
done to detect the criminal who is responsible for 
taking away the life of a man who did nothing mote 
than his duty? If theee things are allowed to happen 
unalloyad jpoonda raj will be established in the country. 
Wo refuse to believe that the police is powerless to 
detect the criminal. Did Chanda incur the displeasure 
^any examinee? Does the present Controller of 
Examinations know it? Was that examinee pr^uoed 
before the Controller ? Has the police taken eerioue 
steps to aeoortain facts that led to this murder? Nobody 
will ever believe that this incident had happened 
without any history behind it. 

We d«w the attention of the Governor of Bengal 
to this incident particulariy for two reasons. He k the 
C^anoellor of the University, and it k neoeasaiy that 
to maintain the fair name of the Univendty, he should 
«^ve to find out the culprit or culprits who murdered 
Cmnda* for doing hk duty to the University. Tine 
oimr authoriries of thk body have done nothing during 
w pairt thuM w^ki^ and it is now necessary that the 
tOTanoellor shmild step in. Secondly, the maintenance 
of law and order in the entire province k now under 
^ mk idiarge. and as the Chief Magistrate of the 
Frovino© we think it k hk solemn duty to set the 
entire mcchinciy of the Executive Government for 
^t<^ng the foul criminak and bringing them to 
jusrice* 

Rahindrana^ m m Eemomist 

The Commerce ond JiKfusery gives a gwmhic ao- 
jmmiof the anfMcvemei^ of Srinfetan. RabSd^nath 
eecwttomijo ideas. He believed in the 
rehabditatimi of rural life and the advanemnent of 
the economic mdidoh of the viU^ folk ihtoaA 
cot^ indues. He diiemd vritli tiondhiji m smne 
Wament^ of mml ^omies. Tsgow, unlike Oandhi- 
f^ ^ ^ ^ Wly eloSbac power 

to cottage ^uater. He undeiptood the efileamr and 
u^^es; of rural Industries but ho did nothdim that 
^mr^a^ oould p#tical salvalibn |6r the 

SSfiiTl,''ff STK “S 


give below relevant extrseto to lliittliote 
meats ci Brinikeftim: 


Thk k an ideal rural eedbny In a i 

free from heavy rrinlsB aiid from t ___ 

exploitation that goes on the area hot Igr off. Ihe 
total number of workera is 4S^, On the Industnal 
side the following figures of the SMSge monthly 
earnings per month per head will be fouid intermt- 
ing 


1M041 

ld41-42 

104^4S 

1043-44 


Bs. % 
Bs. tg 
Bs. 15 
Bs. 23 


The total sale and production from 198$^ to 
1943-44 was as follows : 


Sale 

20,000 

40,000 

81,000 

1,40,000 

2,90,000 


Finediieticm 

lAOOO 

82,000 

ijmm 

8i00.000 


Apart from the abnormal year of the war the 
figures show a gradually rising level of income as 
a result of better organisation and better output 
In terms of individual industries the following 
figuros of imiome per head will be found useful, 
^ttice work Be 37, weaving Bs. 32, carpentry 
1 . ’ pottery Rs. 28, book-binding Rs. 24, paper 
making Rs. 8. Of hig^ quality is bathick, (haad- 
prmtmg), mme of it is copied from Java, where it 
had ^ne from India. 

*^o weaving shed contains some beautiful 
machinery of the Japanese mode] and can be used 
^'^hich, unlike in Sewagram, is permitted 

In pasffing, it might be stated that only forty 
workers reside m Shiniketan and work regularly, one 
iiundred come every day from the villages around, 
wluie m other oases work is taken to the villagers’ 
homes, material being given to them for being con¬ 
vert^ into maricetable products after a penJid of 
traming. 

The Briniketan farm k the four de force dt the 
piannew of the experiment. FiTst-rate sugKCane 
crops aij being grown here and all kinds orSperi- 
menta of an mtonsive nature are bring made. Special 
attention is being paid to se^e and cutl^gs which 
are supphed to the yiUag^ aimmd. BeriSs the 
wre^ •acres under sumw eultimiriom 89 acres are 
to the cumvXi of psddrTiwtriKiS 

K-n. j ^ fWdnn nuiasiy is 

beauhfully var^ Bvmy tope of Kit thsA sin be 
to the soil k betog tried. Like Thg^Tb nmkes. 
all kind ^ expenmento are being nmde to grefting 
one vwety to another. Aittenmte are betog made 
mangoes which If suceessfbl wew muk* * 

MadwSLtoJWment of the ndrit 
^ here ale tiyitog a 

.Ji k TOtariiwy aqiH^ Ko* 






rm wmm akd rm war 

Bt ICiSDAR KATS OHAWEKn 


Tes iMi «Ki«iM in tba SuraiMUi k M 

ftppmdiiiig idOi bfttteriiig tM tthv 

amoB Berlip. Tb$ fintl tlmiat wm doliyemd »t the lest 
bftisiere, put up by the Webnuaebt smm the road to 
Berlin, wkh the eoloMel weight of men and 

teui of tbottiauds of meebauM weapm. The delenoee 
cracked and the Qaigaotuan epeai^head surged forward 
until it bit deep into the nervo-centre of the Eeidh. 
B!re and fiuy and earaa|ie followed and thb world is 
now awaiting the news of the finale; the climax has 
come and history is being written and re-written with 
fast moving pen of Mars. The warning has been broad¬ 
cast that this is not the end, and that Germany of the 
Naiis might yet try to sta^ another suicide attempt 
at resistance along the bulwarks of the South. It is 
true that organised resistance has not yet come to an 
end and the much-hoped-for sudden cmcking-up of the 
Wehrmacht has failed to materialise, ^t ilrith the 
Unking-up of the Americans with the Soviets’ forces 
the continuity of reeistance measures has been sun¬ 
dered into two and the already desperate odds against 
which Germany is fighting are likety to be immensely 
increased in the imin^iate fiiture. The end is in sight 
, according to Mr CSiurchill and he may at last have 
made a correcft prophecy. 

The actual course of the batUe-w rather battles 
for Germany is fighting three desperate battles on dis¬ 
jointed fronte—is bladred out under the fire and smoke 
of war. The occasional fliokieri^ glimpses we do get 
through the news seem to indicate that there is sbll 
direction and organisation behind the defenders though 
their resistance is crumpling up under the vast pm- 
ponderanee of numbers and the weigdit of arms, ^e 
strain is telling, and the resignaUoii of Goering is a 
pointer, but as yet there is no sign of the defence 
folding up. The defence has assum^ a !<wm of faaatie 
fury that does not give up till death, and what the 
Nasis met at Btalingrad and tbe Americans are meeting 
at Okinawa may well be duplketed in enother form in 
the several theatres of war into Wliich the Eeieh is 
being rapidly split. There is not mueh to write at this 
stage beyond indicating that the Widmomeht is making 
a last desperate attempt at iwconstrtiorini and re* 
ainkaging its Menee strategy in order to prdoiig tbe 
war ^ to make its costs even heavier to the United 
nationa than what it stands at for the preeied. It was 
stated a little while back that Germany has got about 
a hundred divirions in Bavaria and the Sou&lhstem 
parts of the further the defence that is being 
put up In those meae has lM>t appreebtbly diminiahed 
^ in fury. It is to be seen whetto all imm moves at 
prolonging the war, which is but Icmr months short of 
the bSidnning of the seventh year, can h|, Shacked in 
rime by the Allied and the Bovi^ srieifSsts. The 
wmM haa come-very near absolute 
whsie rile WeSbem riviisiriOBB see ccmNUpedi an*! 
IMir |«lrioiipt^ nright meiiii Ibait the Am wmtld 
iiih n I ftfe hle #stc«yf In IMy rim AMm hKiW smsisd 
. the Bo ib Iset end with tie ariproich ef summer deri* 
ihw mwsie rinndd Isriow* ^ 


In Burma tbinp hsye slarM moving wirii semt 
Speed at last Ak epporitist by the Japanese hasbiiU 
Imoeked out for all practical puiposes and rimt has 
made the nuMM sunphftnf ihS fightini forisH W 
idiv-and servicing them the lam 
able mud very oonridcmble fhctor. tmis has mbitani^V 
solved the main probleitti that laced the AtHsd |omes 
and now we me rim tempo of advance copsidenibly 
accelerated. Tbe monsoons am not very far oiF nOw in 
lower Burma but now them are hop^ that the flth 
division may beat it in the race to Ilim«ooii. With riie 
freeing of the Arakan coast and the occupation of 
Lower Burma one of the main headaches Of the ABied 
Command in South-East Asia wOuld be removed, Sea¬ 
borne expeditions will find some sbope and the War for 
Burma, Malay, the Dutch East-I^es imd further 
beyond, which seems Ss yet to be merged into the dim 
distant future might leap in sharp relief in the notrso- 
dlstant future. 

In the Far East and the Pacific there has not b(Njn 
any sharp change. In China dnve and countet-drive of 
the trans-continental railway is continuing in the sume 
ding-dong fariiion as before. The Chinese have achieved 
some successes but as yet the peril of the Japanese in 
the areas concerned i« still Very real as is evident ftom 
their late^ moves. At Okinawa the Japanese resistlMioe 
is as furious as ever and it seems to follow the pattern 
of the defence of Iwojima^ very closely, Furthef tic 
defence here is greeter force, with considerable air- 
support and therefore suicide defence to the last seems 
to be a foregone contduiion. 

Tbe most significant point in the wur ajpM %>an 
has been the extreme effeotivenem of American air* 
power. Am at Iwojimie-and b^ore that in tbe FMlip- 
pinea—in Okinawa the Js^aUeee have been unable to 
refi<t or reinforce the defence forces to any pemeprible 
extent due to the terrific far-flung weight and hitring 
capadty of the American air forces. Even in Burma 
the American tactical air force hs# knocked out the 
entire supply and refitting organisation of the laps 
from the sir and has been thus instrumental in isolwriag 
the individital garrisons that are opposing the Allied 
advmee. U to this complete supremacy ih the air 
we add tbe timpendows volume ^ slr-bome gupplies 
that am anstainittg rim Allied advance in Burma, we 
get a real and true pfottire of rim main faetor In the 
deisatg ririt hove bm aUd ere idil! being iniicted on 
riie lapaavase. h. m other Ihfld has the simmmifoy been 
anywhpre near as Complete, thouidi tbairios to the 
titanic volume of American proiefocticm the AQki gie 
in a superior pdririop in evmy ipliert iriuwe He 
weiiAt and wrietr el avnw ne coaSetiid^ WlH the 
conrimmus eidi^on of supply linage the Irihln 
on Anted sn^ snd meinteiumee is 

inemf^ and eonriuwlie Japan’s mim for aerial 
oppo^ ij fofltsashig imd Wa ig tha that 

mf Auisu ssHwe g i s i i t t 



JOINT EIJICTORATE 

Bt HEMENDEA PRASAD GHOSB 


Thu milvtMioe ol tiM Sftpm Oomnoittee on the accept- 
ane^ a! joint eleotoratoi is, perJiape, one of the mo^ 
impottat de^iKOiii axrivoo at after the bitter 
expmkmm of mmy yearn* 

S«peate «l»efemte« baieil on oomtounal con^era- 
tiooa tie a oreat&oa of British Imperialism which has 
fouiKi h handy to perpetuate Britirii domination in 
India. |%^el|drted Mahomedans, like far-sighted 
Hlnioa had bain opposed to separate electoratea—even 
to 0ghig a nuiiEd)er of seats in representative bodiee— 
dxed on eomimmal considerationa. 

At the second Bombay Congress <1S89) an amend¬ 
ment was moved by a Hahomedan delegate demanding 
an equal number of Mahomedan members on the 
Legislative Counofls. The amendment was opposed by 
no less a person than Mr* Hamid AU Khan who claimed 
that he represented the Mahomedan community as also 
the Hindus. He first adduced the argument that such 
a claim was preposterous and said : 

honestly believe that while no good can come 
out of demanding or even obtaining an ^ual num¬ 
ber of Musalman members on the liegislative 
Councils, you will necessarily rouse suspicion re¬ 
garding your relations with and intentions towards 
your Hindu brethren, by attempting thus, without 
any iust cause or reason, to violate the principle of 
population on which our entire scheme of represen¬ 
tation has been based, in furtherance of what some 
of you suppose to be your own special class interests.** 
He next referred to a possibility which has, since, 
become a fKMiitive danger : 

‘^Moreover, you directly incite other commu¬ 
nities, who are now perfectly satisfied witti the 
scheme as propounded, to make similar preposterous 
claims. If you disregard the population standard—if 
you say, no matter if the Hindus number 18 crorcs 
and we only 8, we will have as many members In the 
Oounrils as thiey—why. by a panty of reason or 
unreason, rivould not the rarsees, the Jains, the 
Hikhs, the Buropeans, the Eurasians, each and all 
clahn to have as many members in the Counofis as 
you or the Hindus? Gentlemen, the thing is 
Shinid.*' 

Be paid a compliment to the Hindus when he said: 

*The educated Hindus have nevnr^-^d all 
nistoiy is my witness—attempted in any way td 
injure the M^iomedans.*’ 

The amendment which Mr. Hamid Ali Khan 
opposed tan as foUpwir: 

^*That the foQoiring iheleton scheme lor the te- 
lorin and mocmstitution of the OouncU of the 
<}oyemi^leiiein^ for mjddng Inws and RegulatkMis, 
and the Brovin^l Begm^ve Councils is adoptsd. 
and that the Bresidnn^ of thk Chmiinss do submit 
the same to Charles Bmdlauib Haq«« with the 
fespeolhil inquest that he vm be ideiaed to cause 
a ill ho be dfaM on the Imes indjeated in thin 
Meton Bohenui M inhoduee tha mme In the 
British Boom ol Chtnihiiinn.'* 

The Scheme wne Hmf adimribinfied: 

pottnetll In ena^ tenpaori^^nl Membme agn lem 

not mow 

iSum ^giiednnriih to sit eaeol^i mi Itir mat to be 


*'(2) Revenue districte to inMlhiite mdiiiarily 
territorial units for electoral pUrpnim 

'^(S) AU British sulrieets a^va m Mm ol age 
possessing certain qualifications and ^t sipieet to 
certain (Esqualifioattons (both of whl(h will be 
settled later) to be voters* 

“U) Voters in eadi district to deot repr^ta- 
tives to one or more electoral bodies, aenotd^ to 
local circumstances, at the rate 19 per zDlfiioa of 
the total population of the district such lepvesen- 
tatives to possess certain qualiildaAums and not to 
be subject to certain disqualifioationa, both of whien 
will be settled later. 

'^(5) AU the representatives to be thim elected 
by all the districts mcluded in the jurisdiction of 
each electoral body, to elect membezs to the 
Imperial Legislature at the rate of 1 per eveiy 5 
millions of the total population of the electoral 
jurisdiction, and to their own Provincial LetpSlature 
at the rate of 1 per milUon of the said total j^pu- 
lation, in such wise that whenever the Pams, Otrifr- 
tians, Muhammadans or Hindus are in a minorit/, 
the total number of Parsia Christians, Muhammadans 
or Hindus, as the case may be, elected to the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature, shaU no^ so far as may be 
possible, bear a less proportion to the total number 
of members elected thereto, than the total number of 
Parsis, Christians, Hindus or Muhammadans, as the 
case may be, in such electoral jurisdiction, bears to 
its total population. Members of both Legislatures 
to possess certain quaMoations and not to be sub-^ 
Ject to certain disqualifications both of which will 
be settled later. 

^‘(6) AU elections to be by baUot,*’ 

The resolutitm embodying the scheme was moved 
by Mr. Eardley Norton. Aonong the speakers who sup¬ 
ported* the resolution were Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Burendm Nath 
Banerjea. 

This wi^ the begizming of an important demand 
by the Indian National Congress; and tlm Congnu*B 
rejected the demand made by a Mahomedan delegate 
to have Mahomedan representation in excess to 
numerical sbrengih of the communi^. 

It was a far ciy from 188® to 1806. The intervening 
period wae remarkable for the Starieehi agitation 
e ma na t in g from the determination the Cknrminfint 
to perpetuate a parttMon of the pminoe of Bengal. 
The attempt to drive a wedge between tbe two major 
ooznmunitiee fil !n<Ua can be traced to the anti-Oonireie 
aietivities of Britirii adminietiatOM in India. And It Is 
worth reeaUing that when ahlOm work |n the anti* 
Oongresi literature**—pamiriUet which bears the 
name ol Oday Periap GKngh» Rajah of Bhinga** Was 
examined by BIr Chartog DiUm he remarked: 

**The titte la T)emoeraey not auited to Imita*— 
a pftuase which in iterif eeema to have the rhm of a 
lieoilenant^lovmnorii etudy.** 

Thoogh the attempt ol the crikriito to wean away 
Midmmedins ae a commuiilty from the ngriesiel 
zaevemeitt in India waa M aa aoeacoaf^ «a they 
it to he ii eectainly aelod as HueHMeon and ita xeenita 
daarly maniMed themaalvea rinrind the i#hdlaii 
over the ol w he n, tha^ m g lAantenana* 

Owveme of the ieniif 





m 


tad ^MtfoMMlM to MiMMdaift «f tint tta*iwi* M ««ndd ba wMni ilMH ^ ImI. imt IW IMf 1^ 
Ml «ti*wiii(e iriW fad • tltiarti«« tnwM «d^ Mw^ 4t)t|M'M nMt 4^ MiNV .ttitt. M ite 
tb* MthnWtdtM Ikodlid io dauM* ia Itxdtaow MdM «fa« €Mtt|M mM i* 

p w i Bww iKipo pw^ wop W iniinf^^ 
tmi wi tf lii <M wrtusfcwoitir ImAfem wiw ii» fftifll wt* 
mHamunftl ihm htnHm <in» 4 ift vuiiw ft 

Iftftdel wfti ittlM k ^ MOirinc ftppmmd: 

*"Ih» (hi9mam% md ih» N«inib Bftbftdiu of 
Jhm^ hd pmidt pn^ ti> thft fiteot tliftt ii<»l>ody 
eouikl be {nmlied lor {^iundefng end &jpprmua$ 


Blodui/ 

Hie ei^{>«eita»Qu;t td dividiftf Bengal into two pro* 
vinoee agidniit tbb of the peojM^ laded and wlu^ 
Uai h^leyi the then Seeietaiy of State for India 
oaUed a '*ietM faot” m$ imeettled. But the eiperf- 
ment of netting one eothmunity agidnst nnother waa 
eneouraging^ i^ouragmg Xiord Minto aa 
Viceroy md (^venKUMGeneral of India tried to 
eontinuo die ingenious policy of dividing the people 
of India into hostile seotionsi On ilBth May^ 1000^ he 
wrote to Lord Morley : 

*1 have been thinkiiu a good deal lately of a 
posmhie counterpoise to Congz^ aima.*’ 

Thinking soon became ciyistaUised in acting. And on 
October 1 st, 1900 , a Mahomedan deputation headed by 
the Agha Khan presented an address to the Viceroy. 
It was a ‘^command periormanoe.” In the add^ whioh 
was verboee in composition and vacillating in tone it 
was said: 

*'We would . . . suggest that local authority 
• should, m evety case, be required to decli^ the 
number of Hindus and Mohammadans entitled to 


--^ —— 'ha.^.. iftcW^ Ihjtf hawAt^iaMa jf JH^AtkSwiaA Ji^LiukaaMWftaft 

geanwftiuy saipd loo von|^iift*#AW CNnMnp 

4 1 % fhuiii rioM Ol % no 

Wo?« J ' ? 

^^Mequhtt pcwirion should he lOftds ter ih 
lepresentation of inpOrtaat iBiaorituM qy ehtotioh, 
and the UMkmidm 

eMomS^^ hwSim XosttHUve 
O^riia in m iMteteiir 

United Froyhwos-i 49 p.Oi 
Bengftl- 4 j 9 p.o* 

KhftlM|gp.O, 

Central Prorixu»a*i4& p.o. 

Madrse-^Ift p^a. 

Bombay^<-^(Uie 4 hil^ 

'^Provided that no Mahomedan shall piTtiolpate 
m any of the other elections to the Imperial or 
Provincial Legislative CounOila, save and ea^Opt 
those by electorates ffmfesenting upeolal interests. 

'^Provided further that no BiU» nor any elause 
thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non«olhoial 
member afiectmg one or the other community, 
which question is to he determined by the memhem 
of that cconmunity in dm Lei^fttive Couhril con¬ 
cerned, shall be proceeded wim, if three^fourths of 
the members of that communi^ in the parttcular 
Council^ Imperial or Provincial, oppose the B 0 or 
any clause riimeof or the resoiuiioii.^ 

It has to be remembered that this resolution was 


«a »«o« d i« wwob b«tt 

lation to be determmed m accordance With the tions of Indi a n nationalists had met after iQ&g jwars 
numerical stron^h, social status, local mfluenoe and of separation. The President referred to the union after 
special requirements of either community. Once their the l^rat j^Ut in his address : 
relative proportion is authoritatively determined, 


we would suggest that either community should be 
allowed severally to return their own represcnta* 
tives.” 

In the service of the State it urged the rejeotioa 
of Moslem candidates "on the ground of relatively 
supetdm' qualidcationi having to he given precedence.' 

Lord Minto replying to the addM mid i 

^'The pith of your addmaa W I undemtand it, 
IB a daim that, m any ^wtem ol representation, 
whether it affects a Munidpality, a JQiitrlct Board, 
or a Legislative Council, in whim it is proposed to 
introduce Or increase an electoral oxguusation, 


"After nearly ten years of painful separation and 
wanderings through the wilderness of masundsntehdp 
mgs and the mases of unpleasant coatroyeistsn each 
widening tiie breadi and lengthening the nham of 
separation, both the wmgs of the Luliin Nabonriist 
parly have come to realie the fact tltet onited they 
stand, but divided they fall, and brotems te^Ve at 
last met brothers, and embraced each otb^ Hfm the 
gush and^ ardour peculiar to a reoone^kon atekr a 
long separation." 

Them b no galnsaymg the fact that the taro wing» 
of the Indiein Kabosaiist party had travelied itbm 
widely different points, through the vaBeys of die- 


MohMpm.^ oomiuai^ aiuMiW T., 

a community. . . ► You justly ii hp-fc your and disappOm^eUt td meet by the unifying 

p nriUnn ,||^d b« •rtiiartedm Joend^ on Joar f**®** ^ * «»naw» «*« but dunn* tiw pdriod tbu 
munnnoAl rtnogtbr but In moiodt inw, potmoti tatoiirniMd betwoon tbe Mttiqn of tibo OonirMB 
inportoDOe of yaei eomaumitgr lb* •or.loo it bdd nt Sunt and lb* MMOn tlutt met *t lAudliuw tii* 
hi* nndend to tbo BmjM**- 1 M* antiml, in ao^ In d i an HHhwl Po&|i«te bod loat tfa*t vt|,oiff triUiib 
^ . . , HinWapdon*!im^*tit»»tMion*tCale«tt*ik«a«^ 

Aa onby m Indy Mintol, d»fy Ott «i* d»y i» jmi. And alwi^* b* itoom for doubt if 

mfanrtii«. * to ettfed “* vwy ovonW woA in inai^iMin MpiMniix ia mrnm (IiRltonlni knoM 
bdian hi*»y." Cbi day A* weotrod • lottei from btm Mn neeented irtthout («jH!ditielt in n 

in offiei*! in wbieh it ma tnlttan: «BMion domiaotod by feadec* life* duw wbb i|d ntood 

>t moat tand Your BudOanar * line to aay dtat f« ^.gowiwaieirt 'at .... 

* wy big Wng baa bamanad jNbv. * wojfr Jf Th* aoe^dBniH) of tb* jwmoij* ef mumt 
ajataanniftbi <b«t *dl aiaot Sim ^ Indfem twnte* dealt n aatwa Idow at Ibe Si 
feaW lot nawr »**A » ii AMliltg i^%a tb* whiah the Goniim* woriwm bad aoBfeMi mt0»m to 
pullli^ of w 0m^ m praie ™a |oinmf ihriOr; 

the mnls of momir ^ the riiis blow msMfeited IteoB in m 


^^thel tMp ffMey dl weeuteg quHe ft.inerion M MtomggtOelisfmd Seport op Indienj Conerituriomil 
InSttBt Jpl^ ipl^PCWIp* J^#wiPte # 



THE MOimN HEmw; FOR MA. 7 , IMS 


^ ^ ct^tmwd by Lorf Minto wm 

M lovi to adraace tie axpwi- 
mk! ^ tho Mabomedajw wore 
fh^ ivpreaeQtati^ with At^nte ebatorstei. 

And ^ imOmm C<mmm »iaae iho host a bad 
^<5 0ditme ctf naWonal- 
tpl ifop(^i^d*a leadNn will realfflA the retarding 
«e|»ait«te eleet(»«ieA on the 
mMkM k n l»li^ and lejeet ii 

i||pnt<»»t«» tp the Mcmio^*Chelmsford Report 
la eapeei^ ideadmg when they admitted the 
evil y l muet emanate from aepomte eleotoratea and 
yet tn^Orted tto retention m the case of largaet 
Wiwiijfty eommtimty m India, they made the follow- 
m$ dheervationfl' 

"Wo oonOlude unhesitatingly that the hieto/y 
?* •wjlo'^mnment among the hahions who deve- 
mm lt> and »read it trough the woriih u dod- 
fey >*<mn8t the admumon ^ the State of any 
mviOTO allojpa&oei agatnet the State’s arranging its 
njnmwia m any way wfaiob eooouragea them to mink 
df themaelvea pnmanly ae oitiBenu of any amaller 
unit than iteelf.** 

They continued • 

"P»n »K» by tmedi kod eitaae* means the 
oimufm of political camps organiaed agamst each 
and teaches men to thmk as partasana and 
ndt as oitisons; and it is difficult to see how the 
onange from this watem to national representation 
1 * ever to occur the British Qovemment is often 
Mcuei^ of (faviding men m order to govern them 
But If It unnecessarily divides them at the very 
moment when it professes to start them on the road 
to gov^mg themselves, it will find it difficult to 
mwi charge of being hypocritical or short- 
sighted. 

They even put stress on the serious msults of the 
system whioh they admitted to be "opposed to the 
teaching 6f history” and remarked ; 

is given special representa- 
wOB to its weak and backward state is noai- 
ho settle down into a feelum^ 
IS under no inducement to 


i V win i>e tempiea 

fcjL?*''* f°“® *“ ‘‘wy oeed 4o for 

" iSSuSS S ^ 

to lorbeari or to the other to mcert i ti rflS” 

I 2!^ wgaided any system of ooatmimal 

i.p|JAga*jr?sra£ji*‘ 

ifeey nllkiiad% dakota^ oppnW pMing: 
jmrn imdt hton W tm* tha Atoligni^ 


B difficulty, and whleh m taitr Ito le Mte -lke shmn 
. anxiety for its osm wsHoMi ui^ g of 

, popular government. . . « llnoh •« iswiiiaBi Ihe 

j sssiir^itts^a 

l^t system nwet Iw aw^MMijiA ttMitiiais 
Met, evsD st the ptm <rf Mp# tMwb 

» the realization of a common oiwauin^,^'' 

Thus the caee of the hlahomed^ wae #iesd on 
b a footing different not only from mt Oif i^wlicmallsm 
; but also of the other mmoiify 
[ The only remark of importanep maS^Bot we 
b can see no reason to set up communal re|ir«aentntion 
. for Muhammadans in any province wlw *h«y form 
a majonty of the voters’*—was afterwaiof Ooiaveniently 
^ forgotten and subsequently "weightage** was presonbed 
for this community and the Hindu cmnmuni^ divided 
’ honzontally by the ^cognition of the sspaarate rights 
r of the so-called Sksheduled Castes, after the division of 
] the nation vertioally. 

‘ When the time for a fresh move amyed and the 
Round Table Conference arrange^ the experiment of 
the British keeping India as a subject country by 
pursuing the policy of "divide and rule” had mani- 
> fested its possibilities And when Mr. CSarvln wrote a 
L three-column article in the Observer on "A Saving 
I plan for India” he urged the frammg of a federal sy»- 
L United States of all-lndia, he examined 

^ the demand of 7(i.OOO^KX> Indian Moslems and remarked 
that this huge formidable elementr—"the world's big- 
, gest minority”, but virtually a co-equal force—^must 
[ possess m any new syetem pohtioal "weightages'’ very* 
( largely in excess of its numbers He remarked : 

"That tl^ streni^ of Islam is not a sure sup¬ 
port favourable to too British position as formerly 
IS our own fault. If the federation plan is to succeed 
A 'Meelem Chart^’ will have to be gianted almost 
to the full extent” 

He voiced the opmion of the sun-dtied bureaucrats 
and said to toe Bntish nation: 

"On all tomgs we must be sympathetic, on many 
things we must be hardy and even dsriti# in conces¬ 
sions, on same things we must be firm an a rock.” 

And a "Moalsm Chwrter” was ope of toe to m g ! on 
which he adted the &iitislieni to be ^i&nai gl a roidc ” 

The histoay of the so-called OompiMd ihwaid is too 
recent to require detailed it is an 

"a^mplitoed fact^ Tlpd m toe Iptpns# sf pattonaliam 

aod toe progmsi o| trar natim im WM 

goea witoont smrmg. But if wa aiw shweve !we most ^ 
iwepaied to suffW sai)dte% t PS# toSNmvimie toe 
rmom eommuidtiafr whito ftnist oaalai^ and came 
togetoer to Ibran a muted p#on to go bnG% to toe old 
order of toe jpNi atootomto and mw stiloe that wu 
toned up# to «d^ will mif to#«nd to its 

... oopylnflo 

# ptrnrnimm ip India la# w pniiat salvation 
^ W toto we .aM tea patecs 

toMl* dials# 

caum of pateste hgr toteclng toe' atoe# Of a#oa 
to toe te at lidete to whSeva w# toatoit • last 
and telat paaeO mm ouiiete' 
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mem or matiomai. 

It* TlMDOiy anA FrwMlM 

By ftMSP. C. U QHEEWAtA, at.*. 

The da w m d to the ei 'SeUnleteiiBitoitoi’ to atiepaiutooe (fa 
■ behalf of onaU natiomlmi ie one hf the most eoto ^tottoaaba'ef 

jdteated aad baffliag peoUem of modem politMa ww ewrieoe^ «J 5 uf!£jr? 2 LS^» 18 ?'& 


,. iffm 


but in Actual 
mteipietatioiui, dictated 

ooiaii«iBratk)8i»« have been put upon it. The hietoiy tt fw*««w 

s&“a5sai=KCi!Stis«£ Sf^SHrS2uj'fiwr>£ 

“«“•* 8^-S;j^^oiE£?e&m‘Sd^‘7at^ 

j V ■ . i,f I “The queition *• t» whWh eeMHhfy 

The moet eliMuent exponent and ohampion (d.thu Ma<»domana leallr belong to oae tbe of 

principle of SeU^tomtotion wae Wileon JS^^^,idXlS2&e ofTdoopmm^&te," 

who WM r^oimblB to foratoa_^ the “Wm^" ■Riourtrtho Maoedomana did not ito Oj** 

durto the hot World War. Bmpbaauins »*«> “n^te of j^gu^ they *ete idaimed by the Greek PKJfwam^ 
email nariona" he laid down "that no nation ahould eeek ‘ rf . common Greek eivilnatum. The 

to extend ita poUcy oyer any other natitm or petite, argued that tim maiority of them were 

but every people ehouid be left free to determine wa Hutaariana both in epeeeb and aympaithy. lerinaiw 
own pohty, ite own way of develrament, unhindered, the Bulgariana, amerted the* they had inucb 

unthreatened, u^raid, the little along with the great co^S with tbeMaoedonian dialect* and folk-loie. 
and powerful. ’ He further observed m his addreca -*■ *“ • •- 


A. , The A |hA.w|ift.Ti« olflnxncd on ffbe bWttC of race# 

the Oongi'ess m Februa^ 1018 that “Self-determinaUon Rumamani discovered affinil^ in language 

la not a mere phrase. It is an imperative principle of civilisation with a certain section ofHhe populationi. 
action, which the statesmen will henceforth imore at lastly the Turks like ^e Bntish in India, daimed 
their peril.” However, it is amply demonstrated by the ^ ^ balance between the conflicting in- 

postwwar period that these pronouncements that the Berests of minorities and eetablish an impartial govera-* 
war was fought for the defence of democracy, justice j course, the principle was applied to Folan4» 

Cwchoslovukift, Hungary, Austria, Jugoalavia, Albuiia, 
and that the Allied Governments utilued ^e slogan of Estonia and other statei^ but the new boun- 

aelMetermmaUou pnmarily to encourage the disruption fo, these states were dictated more by 

of the enemy statea considerations of [lolitioBl, economic and military ittatej^ 

The principle of Self-determination must be e*- territorial airandiseinent than by purely national 
amined in the context of the three important aspects considerations. iTmay b© eyen aaaertea that where 
arising in the process of its application. Firttly, the changes were Hkely to thwart the power or 
bfiflis of the demarcation of a nation; secondly, the ambitions of the victors, these veiy champions of 
channel for the expression of the nation’s will; thirdly, determination’ m the name of democracy and justice, 
the limiis of the national will. stoutly opposed such changes. Thus the Oermans in 

(1) The first aspect raised a number of complicated Tyrol, Alsace and Polish ooiridor were tflUJi^rod 
questions. What is a nation ? By which criterion can it under foreign rule without their consent, and JutOWise, 
be determined ? Different writers have emphasji^ the Hungarians were pla^ under ths Eumsni^, 
different aspects of group homogeneity ranging from Czech and Yugoslav authorities. Self-d^rnWtttiOtt thu® 
language, race, religion, civilisation, and territoiy. Space became a principle of expediency luther than an , in^ 
does not permit any discussion of the various theorise perative pnndple of action as PwsBident Wilson ciaimea 
rdgting to the term nation, but it may be stated that [t to be. 

' in the contemporary world the demarcation of a nation Again the U.S.8.R. solution of^ me problem of 
Is baaed on either the criterion of race or language. It nationalities is both mstruoting ahd iliumiuating. Tm 
is almost impossible to demareaU i group on the basis Bolsheviks finng the slogan of Selfi^etemmatkm at a 
'of race. Biologista and scientists /iij.iioniaLively tell us time when Benin both antioipateo and desired wnw 
that “pure are a myth of the pseudo-eCientist. Zimiuern diesoribes as ‘the brea^k-np of tto bo^fgeois 

The population of the modem world is so closely mixed uationalist so^ety irtiioh he so detested.’ Soviet Rnssia 
throi^ migrations, wars, conquests, and miscegenation has evolved a unique constitution which sew 
that any attempt to establish the racial purity of any within itself as many as 180 nationalitlaB with lei dmC- 
group is doomed to failure. The teal fact is that un^ rent IsngUSiCs. The fedettti striietw of H-S-S.B; h^ 
cover of the racial nwth, the Nazis and to Fsaots^ constitutive unite Which tfeoifiselvi^ are fedend *n 
have exploited to vokanic Jtoroes released ^ by mch Pkottl the point of view of the appli^Km of 

irrsiti 0 nal appeals to to 'blood', for raiionahsing toir ^jje princil^ of S^Adeteimiitetioh, it is si|Bitoant jo 
designs of Aggrandisement or persecution of note that to tIgM to seceston as granted by to 

minorities Again, hardly any relation can be establimM 17 Of to f^nstitution Of 

between race and language. As Schuman points out, the ^ven tTnion Eepimhcs. Store too, to 
one is a blologicAl phmomenon and to other is a part of inhj down is that toy mto be pa 

to cuitoal legacy of to psst. H to rteiss nato^ ojn and tot secession nuisf w geOjwhteWjjJM^P* Tto 
m JVsttob, OeBBUte or &iii«o iad yet Swjw, tte iw^y-two estMoe^ w 

Bditos can French or flemidi and yet ba Bel- in to msnagetont of local affaite, ana .oaigM SSsott 
£5^ is cStoait to accept languBge alone as to ‘de^-deterinination to to pomt of stoM<^ ^ tos 
SSmoiv of naJftoW. Anatott is a product of a iasne Stto frankly actotted that to ptoy to 1W7 
Msnttoi of historical fordas, ami a number of stands wgg dictated mto by 

^TS(« Sa fa *y«r Ojj^ ood 

giohp a tmritorial detoarcatten and political mutoste n|ht for to iB06toiO!l m opwiass 
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mtenie^ but they must at the same time fight against 
the sevemjce of border regions from Rusaia.” 

In addition to this, we must bear in mind the 
eharacter of the Soviet political system which is des¬ 
cribed by »ir Jolin Maynard, ‘as one of intense 
centralmatioii*' The constituent umte of different grades 
iiave no riglit to formulate independent policies in re- 
gsfd to mibiecis like foreign policy and i>efenc€, and 
eeononuc programme. All aucii subjects are to be 
centrally determined and regulated. What the conoti- 
fcuent nationalities actually enjov in practice is <he 
rig^it to (Ultural autonomy. In fact any attempt at a 
thrclaration of mdejieiulence or even a movement m 
that direction, or enacting ol any legislation cont»^iy 
to Bolslievik ideas or the directions of the Commumet 
Party, na was amply demonstrated during the Puigts 
of lfld74g, would be mtenn’eted as 'treasonable and 
counter-reioliitionary activities' and as such would be 
rnthlfwly suppressed 

The l^oviet uchicvemeui in this diiection and the 
propaganda catned on most aHsiduously iti countries 
iiiM» India at the pri'sent jim(tuu' by the Communist 
party, need to be accepted with considerable qualifica¬ 
tions It must be H'lucmbeicd that the right to sec^ie 
IS a niidit on papei only. And, further ‘the exercise of 
the right of sr*cessu>ii is effectively r>r( vented by the 
strucluii* of tlie Ho\i(‘t Wlate and the Communist doc 
tune iluil goimns it/—(Michad T. Flounskv) Agaui, 
the oentralHfttion of powci at the centre in importaot 
matt( rs and the dictates of liolslievik ideology through 
the C’ommunist Party render 'autonomy of the 
constituent bodies practically nugatory. Wlliat exists in 
Russia IS the recognition of tlic cultural autonomy of 
the nationalities involving the freedom to use tlar 
languages iii the sphere of education and administration, 
and the encouragement* of their lit<erature and cultural 
institutions. 

It is undesirable, nay dangerous to bring about a 
fragmentation of the world into a large number of small 
Hoveii'jgii-^jriiU's. They had a chance of surviving m the 
days ot Balance of Power and Nineteenth Century 
economic liberalism But with the rise of oconom'c 
mimi&lvkn m teVius of economic sclf-suthciency, tlie 
small nation-tit fttea have no future Whereas, when the 
modem woild reoognises tli© need for larger federal 
unions With u Mew to minimise national frictions and 
futuit' wai'H* the demand foi a small independent 
natiohi^ate leprestmis a revival of an outworn anachron¬ 
ism. It i« necessary to pay hetal to the warning given 
by the eminent writer Frederick Hertz "that natio’ial 
Self-determination is intended for nations and not for 


Tlie method of Ploblseite presonfii muneiVnis dangers 
and difficulties in its actual operation. It is almost 
impossible to create the mmemf conditiOtiS eonducive 
for its normal exercise. In order that the people must be 
free to lecord their decisions, the atmo^^re must b 
free from pressuie, terror and suggestion. Even when 
an adequate electoral procedure and neutral policing 
are provided for, as Bchoman points oUt, piebiseite 
ciiibitleis national feeling and leads to bribery, coercion 
and tcrrorihm on both sides. The method falls to secuze 
the free expiession of the genuine national wiU. Instead 
the people record through their votes their fears, pre- 
judK-es and economic interests, in accordance Witli tht 
<lu lutes of political expediency and the verdict of fori'o 
It IS woll-knowu tiiat the Nasi method of plebiscii's 
aims at hypnotizing the masses by an extraordinary 
tfihaique of suggesiton, ranging from Uie use of excituig 
aiieeclu's, intoxicaimg slogans, clever allurements and 
Hiiiistei intimidations thiough tlie pre^ss, the platform 
and the ladio The big drums, martial music, the flood 
of fligs, <laz/ling illumination, the roar of bombers, all 
have contiibuted to the creation of an atmosphere 
under winch critical judgment or mt-elhgence can hardly 
function. In the light ol this, even the most thopough- 
gomg dezrioirat will be justified m being skeptical about 
the utility of idebiscites us a piactical basis for the cx- 
picMHion of national aelf-deteimination. In this con- 
iifHUion it may l)e of interest to note the opmion of the 
Teague C'ounnl expiessed when it refused to approve a 
plebifMite m I lie Aaland Islands, occupied by Finland 
and thinned by bweden The Committee observe "that 
to conctKle to mnionhes either oi language or ot 
lohgion Ol to any fiactions of u population the right 
of withdiawing lioin the community to which the^ 
belong because it is their wish or then good pleasure, 
wouUl be to destroy order and stiubihty wiLhm states 
and to inaugurate anai chy m mtomationm life; it would 
be to uphold a theory incompatible with the very idea 
of the State as a territorial and political unity.” 

(3) The third question refere to the necessity of 
recognising the legitimatt limits to the nghts of 
national self-deWrmination Nationalism m the post-war 
world has oSHumed a bellicose and bellivolent character 
and has found expression m the doctrines of aggressive 
economic nationalism and military megalomania. As 
Germany and Italy have demonstrated, such demands 
for national self-determination merely serve as a facade 
for advancing their annexatiOmst ambitions Once Uie 
light of seldetermination is accepted, other demands 
emerge m tenns of ‘histone' frontiers, ‘manifest destiny* 
and economic self-sufficiency. It becomes a basis for 


fragments of nations. It would be absurd to allow every 
province or town of a State to claim the nght of seces¬ 
sion. This would lead to a paralysing instability m 
everything and to political and social disintegration.** 
(2) With the progress of democracy the method of 
Plebistate hus I'edeiv^ increasing reoogmtion m a 
tneums of expressing national Self-determination. The 
two Na{.>oleoutt made a successful use of the method for 
securing popular approval of their capture of power or 
annexatM^. F)ebiscltes were resorted to by the Italian 
States before tlufir anudgamation in the present king¬ 
dom. Ev virUie of the treaties of Idld nine poimlar 
referenda were h4d» iu Schleswig. AUenstem, Manen- 
werder, Upper Boe$i% Eimen, Malmedy, lOogenfurt, 
Burgeniand, and the Saar valley. In Schleswig, the 
populainnsi iMwfemd to mmaln under Qeiman ratW 
than Daniah and tha East Pruseiana in AUenatein and 
Marieixwerder voted lor Qermaii rather than Bolish 
wand* Euw and Malmedy funner Oetman territories 
ehoaa the lel|ian rule. 3^ Hpper pMa, the tieague 
CoiiiMill ij Hi rid e d. the ansa to the ol netioneffilir in 
ocwiiidiieeii and,by the PWiSta ofMSiC 
lerritoiy In m 4m, Biller 

vod faUBidl to ih e maslUt in the art m 




mUioual irrcdentism, a fruitful souree of conflict and 
annexationiiwt pohev m the international imhere. Aloaee- 
liorrame, Tpper Silesia, Dansig, Memel wore aU in one 
form or other the part of the national ‘irredenta' to be 
liberated or redeemed. As ^mted out by Frederick 
Hertz the mihtanzation of the Ehinelands by Hitler m 
defiance of mtemational law, was no exl^nnon of the 
democratic principle of seR-detennination but was ‘the 
first step towards hb poUey of worid-oonquest and 
world-enslavement’ In a world ol Okme international 
interdependence it is imperative to rsoognbe that no 
nation-^te in the name m seif-determination can daim 
to exercise unlimited powers of Sovereignty, The history 
of Europe after 1919 is full of tragic expenenees arising 
out of the appHeation Of the prmoiple of aelf-deter- 
mination. Having ^Baflcaniiod* Central Europe, the 
prineipb assumed its most dangmous form in the hands 
of ^ Nazis and the fherista. thfi Qmam mmoritiee 
became the ‘Troian hOmw* bringing about the destiue- 
tioB ^f the very states in whbh they lived. If the world 
b to live in peace after this seotmd Worid War, we wil 
have to rebate ‘Eoveresgiity* and 1Belf*determinariou* 
to their proper place and leecginie the Mtatlons ariring 
out of the nnpenifthm needs of a laiger world oigaadn^ 


ASEVlVAtlSt 

Our Dtibt I0 tlie Swam! SlinMteiuinda 

Paw m* 

By ST. NIHAL 8INGH 


XXIV 

Wb fancy one thing. We build another, Often qujlo 
another* 

Has the love from which sprang the design proved 
capricious 1 No. Ai least not m nine cases out of ten. 

Has the purpose changed? We think it has not. In 
reality, it has, however. 

When the image of our fancy is placed upon the 
aa\il of reality and the ten-ton hammer of actuality 
is sinking against it at an interval of every tenth of 
a second, it begins taking a shape. That shape, wha’- 
e\er it be, fascinates us. 

That fascination prevents us from diseorning that 
the forehead has not the protuberance that we gA\e it 
in our imagination. We do not see that the eyes at*' 
oblique—^not almond-shaped. The nose is snub, not 
aquilme; the ehin ends m a point instead of being 
''quare, as we had made it in our minds. 

But for the purblmdness superinduced by our 
Imrtiality, we may throw away in sheer disgust the 
figure that comes out of the factory of fact. Witii the 
pride of paternity, however, we hug it to our breast. 
Wo hiss and spit at critics who point to the flat fore¬ 
head, the slitlike eyes, the upturned nose and weak 
chin. We deride these men, for, to us they arc fools 
or knaves, or more likely both, 

XXV 

1 watched this great Punjabi, known us Muushi 
Ram then and as Sbradhanaud later, as he was coming 
to terms with reality m the early years of this century. 
Watching from a distance—^half the world was between 
him and me most of the time from 1006 onwards—I 
had the advantage of perspective that I otherwise 
might have lacked, 

Since Drona the Acharya was putting the pnncca 
and peasant boys from the liuru and Pandava kingdoms 
through the paces, the world had moved on. Knowledge 
had b^n accumulating during these thousands of years. 
Science had been evolving^ particularly after the 
Ages. Art had been finding its way into man% life and 
giving that life an irresistible lift from materiality to¬ 
wards the upper regions of the senses and even towards 
the spiritual stmti^bere. 

. Peoples who, in Drona’s day, had hardly discarded 
skins and furs for homespun perfected medbanical 
processes that arobeiy, however cleverly practised, or 
the handloom, no matter how skilfully plied, could meet 
or match. Distance had been largely aboliriied. What 
remained of H was being pushed almost to the vanish¬ 
ing imiat. 

Urn sky had been invaded—tentatively as yet. 
The e1^ was bniog pumdied and pushed by waves of 
liieGCfvefy, popidaidy khovra as the radio waves. 

* fUv Itew ls,«ad n df Ate wriMM cm VSt JtMaw 

jtd MmA mi Asril. msw 


The aggressive spirit that charactmisod this tmosi- 
tion had invaded everSr node and cranny of outer 
This invasion was, however, of little consequence com¬ 
pared with the conquest of the mind and the heavy 
shadow lengthening against the soul. 

XXVI 

The Vision splendid that Munshi Ram, now the 
Acharya, brought from the liattks of the Beas a« il 
flows near Jullundhar to the foirr*Si clearing across 
Ganga Mai near Hardwar, had, of necessity, to be 
mated with rt^ality as H had been twisted and turned 
in the lathe of eternal transition, It was really the child 
of this duality that he was to wet-nurse, often, I ear, 
(Obvious of the duality. 

Ah me t E\ en this nursling of his was not to be 
permitted to giow undisturbed. Its eves weie to be 
extracted and glass eyes put in their place. Its face was 
<0 be line<l—fniTOwed—tattooed One limb was to be 
lengthened, another shortened Wliollv new feet were 
to be given it—ifeet pulled about by wires instead of 
having the play that Nature gives through neeve- 
impelled tendons and living muscles. 

Worse stiH was to happen. Acharya Munshi Ram’s 
right to lay down the law as to what was and what was 
not to be done was to be questioned. Hi> was to be 
regarded as an amateur in education—indeed, a rank 
outsidei Tlic respect-—even the aWe—-in which he had 
been hitherto held was to wear thin. The giant-s of the 
forest upon which the axe had not fallen and whicn 
stood sentinal over the GvmkuUi, were to be diaquieti^d 
with the impatient noise of disruption whereas not 
long before, they had heard only the chirrup of birds 
and the yaupmg and yelping of their four-footed fellow- 
deniaen^ of the forest. 

What agony was to be Munshi Ram’s portion f How 
it was to give hie life an entirely new direction! 

xxvn 

All this w»s deistined to happen.*It could, however, 
have been discerned only by a seer To most mortals 
the institution had begun Under tho most favourable 
auepicM. 

The boys were the Oum’e own. those of his kins¬ 
folk, frldnds and admirers. It could not have been 
otherwise. Without faith in Mtinshi Ram, the flek 
involved in the Gurukah education could not be tidton 
in the twentieth eentuty. 

Fortunately his was known to be a great htart*^ 
leonine yet tender as a woman’s. Against it youngsters 
could snuggle. In smtggKng they wchdd forgot the 
pangs of patting from tfieir patents. %at thought 
consoled mothOrrs and not moroly fathom, more oa^y 
cossfided. 

The bosoms vi tbo dsndpers swelled wb!h pride lUr 
^ pme^dov. Wie he not tVaiMnmttiig fto age-old 
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vuioQ into n tw^tintb ottituiy reality. Each man 
th«m hung \xpon his word*--longed tU carry out any and 
©very behest of his with the literalness that is supposed 
to have vaniidied from this earth since it rolled out of 
the Middle Ages. 

xxyiii 

The path that the hoys were to tread was, more¬ 
over, made. It was straight, broad and smooth. There 
was no mMaking it. For years it would need no 
mending, certainly no adding to or broadening. 

The pathf 

The old Aryan i)ath. Of Munshi Ram’s conceiv¬ 
ing, to be sure, but that conception quickened by 
mellennia^old tradition. It led directly—inevitably—to 
the treasures of (he ancient arts and sciences-- 
treasures valuable for the body, mind and soul—valu¬ 
able lor this life and for the life everlasting. 

In Munshi Ham’s estimation, he had planted in 
the first decade of the twentieth century, the feet of 
his boys to tread over the foot-prints left behind by 
boys of Indians Golden Age. As they trod it they 
chanted mantmtm from the Veda—the self-same words 
sad in the self-same intonations of those youngsters of 
the far, far-away yester years. These verses, he ex¬ 
pected, would inspire them in identical fashion. 

XXIX 

The more tender the age at which he put the boys 
to learning the Sanskrit, he felt, the better it would be 
for them—-the better for society as a whole. Their 
minds would be the more receptive—their vocal organs 
the more pliable and, therefore, their utterance 
{ucfkoharam) the more perfect. 

Persona who had accepted the Mahatma’s dictum 
that education was to be broad-based upon Aryan 
culture had no difficulty in appreciating, with full force, 
the emphasis he plao^ upon the acquisition of the 
Sanskrit, ’ That language was to be marred by every 
pupil, whether he intended, in the course of years, to 
quahly as a Vedic miSsioner, or a heeling physician, or 
propQMd to obtain only an arts degree, with whicdi to 
enter the ahoatm-presoribed '‘householder’s stage” that 
liesnest to the vidywthCs (student’s). 

XXX 

Instruction in the Gumkula was to be imparted 
through the ipedium of what Mu&idri Ham called Arya 
bhaska. This may be translated as the language in use 
to-day by us, the descendants of the Aryans. 

It was called,' in my childhood, A^ogri—literally of> 
or pertaining to, the metrqpolia—the speech of polite 
(pT^) society. Smne apolm of it as Hindi. 

The effort to popularise it in ilm Punjab antedated 
the Sdrami Bayaaan^s ooming there. The pioneer was 
an Indian srtio, eyen to-day, y^duld be oonrtdered ro* 
maxkkble but k the ei|ht««Mxtim and had 

hardly any pem lit no^westem India, 

Babu Hebin Chandra Roy by name, he had been 
bom in Meerut in pSi$ AJD. In a dremnitanee so 
distrasnng that it would have disheartened any one 
iMe eonragsous, he, while in his eariy teens; leent 
Rnidhih He ibeady enquired a good working 
kn^edga of Pemiaa. All tbm the boy did while sup- 
pontiiig hie mother, who had beoome demented dirough 
her huilwuMl>*h|s £Mher^--4animg away from the woHd* 
He taught teittared 


books picked up from booths vending eart-off articles; 
qualified as an engineer’s assistant; became an 
accountant; rose to the top of tlm aooounts service; and 
in the evening of his fife was the trusted Minister of 
a Maharaja in Central India. 

Associated with Hoy in the BrahmO jBamaj, of which 
he was, 1 believe, the &St convert in the Punjab, where 
he served, was a drawing master from what we now 
call the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Best 
known as Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan, he s^oke and wrote 
beautiful Hindi. 

After the coming of the Swami Dayanand, with his 
soul ablaae with enthusiasm fOr Vedic revival, the cult 
of Arya Bhaaha, as be styled it, made new converts. It 
must, however, be remembered that even in the 
eighteen-eighties, when I first became cognisant of meu 
and matters, the progress made in the Punjab in this 
direction was slight. 
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'Phe creator of the Gumkula was certainly no child 
of the free institutions of the Golden Age. He bad, 
on the contrary, been bred and born—grown to man’s 
estate—in the era of subordination. He had, in conse¬ 
quence, climbed up the educational ladder manufactured 
by Thomas Babbington (Lord) Macaulay or by men 
who, like him, suffered from race and intellectual 
arrogance. He had not learnt Hindi in boyhood. He 
had, in fact/had no choice but to study, at first Urdu 
and Persian and later English. He was taught no 
Sanskrit. To the end of his days the Veda in the 
original remained largely a sealed tJeasuro to hinf. 
Judging him and appraising his work, we must bear 
such liniitationfl in mind—limitations for which he was 
in no wise blameworthy. 

When Munshi Ram finally saw the light, he took 
to the Arya Bkasha with zeal. This, however, exposed 
him to the wrath of Punjabis who were keen upon 
furthering the cause of the language of the province— 
the Punjabi. 

My father, for instance. How many times I heard 
him protesting to this friend of his : 

“My mother-tongue is good enough for me. You 
may regard it as the language of yokels aU you please.” 

Some work had, of course, been done in manu¬ 
facturing text-books in Hindi. It had been begun by 
Nobin Chandra Hoy. Under his inspiration and with 
his help, Bhanu Dutt, a Punjabi Brahman, and others, 
earned it on with some vigour. 

I am confining ipy remarks to the province of the 
Five Rivers. Upon go^ to Benares in the early yems 
of this century and settling down at Bamath lor a time, 
1 found that Pandit Ham Narain Misra, originally from 
Amritsar, and hie collea^es of the Kakhi 
Praebarini Sabfaa, were actively and enthusiastioally at 
work.',", 

With the Chtmhiia in being, tiie endeavour vnw 
greatly accelerated and the eompositiott of text-books 
was taken in hand. It was pwhed forward energeticalbr. 
As the boys advanced in age and studies, they found 
lhat their needs in ^is respect bad been antielpated; 
and their progieis was not held up through liicik ol 
;bOOltS.' 

As the original batch Of tridgarthu completed the 
elementaiy rttfe ol edueatioii, a aenr phase In ^ life* 
Mitoiy of the tTamhida opened. It wae a pbaee of 
difficulty, eompt«Kity< contention end eonteat. 



kBEmmert ^ jp 


Big&«r nUMb mm be telcee in lunid. demkcit 
end Si^i^tie eulloie neede be emigaed m 

imi^ortittiil idaoe in the eebome lec aeoeadery end oellege 
odueetien. Bven far fmm$ men who mm tb be 
miwio&eiiee in the cau^ of Axym reyi¥al» them eub- 
lecte could not, however, be deemed to be wholly 
adequate. They muet learn something of sister systems 
of logic* psych^ogy, qthics, dogma, exegesis and other 
branches of culture. Without at least an elementary 
knowledge of comparative religion, they Would be 
pitched and tossed on the sea of oontroven^ in which 
they, upon leaving the educational haven, would soon 
hnd themselves embarlced. 

Then, too, there were the others whom the 
Acharya, with all his enthusiasm for Vedic revival, 
could not prevent from making for other channels. They 
would need to acquire intellectual and technical equip¬ 
ment for making a success of their '‘householder’s life.” 

XXXIIl 

Impelled by these urgencies as Munshi Ram was, 
he made a manful effort to hold fast to the past—the 
past that, to other mortals, was dead and had better 
remain buried: but to him was alive and life-giving. 
The other hand, however, he extended to grab the new. 

The vision splendid that he had beheld did not 
blind him to this need. The training to be imparted 
m the medical faculty serves to illustrate this duality 
of objective. 

The students were to be instnicted m the dis- 
'coveries made by the ancients versed in the science of 
life (AyurveM. They were* to be taught all there was 
to learn about the simples and herbs, potions and an- 
plications, which the physicians and surgeons had 
found effective during the preceding three millenniums. 
They were to be instructed in the cures prescribed by 
Susruta, Charaka, and a host of others, and the guides 
for health and hygiene they, by acute observation in 
clinics, in hospital, sick room and life in general, and 
by careful experimentation, had perfected. 

The knowledge gained in other lands, particularly 
in Europe and America, during recent centuries was, 
however, not to be boycotted. Sine© the Middle Ages 
medicine had progressed from witchcraft to science. 
The advance had been rapid, especially during the 
nineteenth century and the pace was becoming 
accelerated. 

With a few exceptitms, foretp doctors looked 
superciliously upon Ayurve^, Ridiaas who bad studied 
medicine under them had become largely alienated 
from tbe past. Aping their teachers and associates, 
they derid^ their foibears* aehievemeixts^ In their view 
the aadents were merely quacks. What could medical 
soienoe (to them only imparted syctem was 
*Weiice") have to do with quack^? 

If ever there was wrong-headednew, it was this. 
Mun^i Earn was fortunate in having at his beck and 
oall Indiine Who had tbe eye to perceive it as such. 
Scone ^ them helped him to woik out a scheme that 
enablea the tiidyorfhts to derive benefit from both the 
Baitom and Western ediools. 

XQXV 

The teeehlog of hhitocy, too, presented a |imblefn, 
Seemlndiy of w^Hoim All the Mks 

mOalfie were wiitten in BukM by mefi 44^ 
firaie toe ooiaides^** or toons who had 


grown up toder toeir iofiiitooo mk m a 
suffered Irom tie ^'inMorliy obmplOJC ” 

Some thcos historians miim aotoally cop in the 
adminiatmtion that held any and eveiy Indian to eoboxv 
thnatiion. One may be a momber of the Indtop 
Service or may have retired a little earte Another 
may be or may have bemi a unit to an ad|unct cd that 
“Service**—the Education Service. A third,may have 
been connected with a learned body in iritatn tltoi 
regarded India as a matoei for ito living products. Ho 
openly commercial totorest was mote folfcitods af 
keeping to itself a market than these paduato* 
manufacturing agencies. 

When the histoty texts had been written, miCre- 
over, the fires of the Indian Sepoy Mutiny had hardly 
been extinguished. Tasrions still burned m the British 
breast. ^<111 

Even the men sent out to dig oUr ruins and to 
decipher mir lithic inscriptions and our numismatic 
legenda were not free frOm bias^ To them Hellas waa 
♦h© parmn ptwenUs of Civilisation. They, therefore, 
rend into our antiquity an imitative impulse. 
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What good ojiening the Gwmkula if teaching of 
history, pre-history and proto-history was to be based 
upon text-books emanating from such souroee? 

If, however, the text-books were diB(‘arded, what was 
to be substituted in their place? 

Improvisation in a department of research such as 
this was riaky. Yet improvisation was the only means 
that could serve tbe institutjonV purposes during its 
early years—improvisation plus tbe spirit with which 
the students handled the hastily prepared text-books 
in Arya Bhasha under the,guidance of the professors. 

Upon my shelves repose certain paper-bound 
volumes in Hindi that were among the products of 
such improvisation. They are from the pen of Rama 
Deva, of whom I have already written and,to whom I 
shall refer again in the instalment that follows, Consi¬ 
dering the rapidity with which they were compiled and 
rushed off to press, they are no mean achievement, 

Tbe soun^ess of teaching in history is attested 
to by toe work done by some ol the Cfurvhula JStmiaks 
(graduates). To this I Shall refer in the article that 

follows this, I 

# 
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What I have said of the “history schoolsV applied 
with equal foree to toe departments of politics and 
economics. As texbbooked and tauidit in institotiQns 
dominated by Universities, themselVes pot todependent 
of a Oovemment, itself to the WtotehaB leading strtogi, 
they have been toe peliiics and economics fit only lor 
pec^ ill snbsetvieiice, 

The Chmtimk authorities could not posdbly escape 
that eonchisioti. Not having escaped that cmiclushm* 
could they have rtoded until toey had evolved litomtiwe 
to their own medium of instruction that would imurish 
the students* mtode and inspire their igdldll to Mtog 
nearer the day when we, too, would wMIte dfitong tbe 
peoples of the woHd with head held meet and 
like theire. 

XXXVH 

tskStoMsr Wm d toe problem per- 

taintof to the ptaeo to be antouad la toe oaheme ol 
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^i|ltktics» and Iitemiura to our rulore’ mother tongue 

The Aoharya Drona and hie imtemporal ich (oiud 
never have hmn bothered by that question If they ha1 
heard of it at all, they would havp quickly dismiased 
it from their imnda, as a language inauificiently deve¬ 
loped to be of any great use for the purjioscs they had 
m vitm. 

Had not Macaulay, however, boasted, m 1835 

. The claims of our language it is hardly 
necpseaiy to nN^apifulaie It stands pre-eminent 
even am^g the languages of the West It abounds 
imamnation not mfei lor to the noblest 
which Greece has bequeathed to u« with models of 
every species of eloquence, with instoncal com¬ 
positions, which, considered merely as narratives, 
have seldom been surpassed and which, considered 
as vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have 
nevci been equalled, with just and lively lepresen- 
tations of human life and human nature with tli‘ 
most profound speculations on metaphysic^v moral'^, 
government, jurisdiction, and trade, with full and 
correct information respecting eveiy experimentii 
science which tends to preserve the health to in¬ 
crease ^e comfort, or to expand the intelhtt of 
men. Whoever knows that langviiige has rent’v 
access to all the vast intellectual wealth which all 
the wisest nations of the earth have cieated and 
iitmided in the course of ninety geneiations It insv 
safely r>e said that the liteiatme now extant in tint 
Inngim^is of far gtvater vahu than all the htemtuo 
which 800 years ago was (xtant in all the languages 
of the world together” 

To quote Macaulay furtlier ht declared 
/rv„' X . } never found one among them 

tfbientalists) who could deny that a single shelf of 
a go<^ European library was woith tin whoh native 
lit.erature of India and Arabia” 

And again 

It would hardly be disputed I suppos<>, that the 
department of literature m which the EaMtdu 
wntora stand highest is poctn \nd I ('citamiy 
never mM ftnv Orientalist who ventund to raamtam 
that the Arabic and Sanaknt j>oe(rv lould be com¬ 
pared to that of the great Euroivnn nations But 
When vve pass from w-oiks of imigination to woiks m 
wnicn aie recorded and general pnnciple-^ 
investigated the supenontv of the Emopeans be¬ 
comes absolutely immeasurable It is T believe, no 
eyaggn^ion^ to say that all the bwtonciU informa- 
fimj v^ich has been collected from all the books 
writ^fi m the Sanskrit language is lew valuable thm 
wnaf may be rotind in the most paltry abridgments 
U'led at preparatory ^hools m ^gland In every 
or^cb of physical and moral philosophy the relative 
position of the two nations is nearly the same.” 


attached to his religion. Some to profeig 

It as a matter of policy J but rnwiy process them, 
sfives as Deists, and some embs^OO Chnstiamlv n 
lb my firm belief that, if our plans of educiPwi*' are 
followed up, there will not be a single idoiat'^r 
among the respectable clostses m flenipirihirty ycais 
hence And this will be effected without efforts to 
probelytise, without the smallest interference wPh 
religious liberty; merely by the natural operation 
of knowledge and reflection^ 

Macaulay's brother-in-law, Sir Charles Treveljan, 
put the copying stone on these statements when In 
wrote m a memorandum he submitted to the Commit¬ 
tee set up by Parliament m 1853 to enquire into Indian 
affairs . 

‘ Familiarly acquainted with us by mians 
of our literature, the Indian youth almost cease to 
regard us as foreigner-* They speak of our groat 
men with the same enthusiasm as we do, Educalid 
in the same vvay, mteiested m the same pursiu^^ 
with ourselves, they become more Engbsh than 
Hindoos just as the Roman jirovmcials became mou 
Roman than Gauls or Italians 

As long as the natives are left to brood ov r 
their former independence, then sole specific fti 
improving then condition is, the immediate and 
total expulsion ol the English It is only by the 
infuMtm of Bmojiean ideas that a new direction (an 
be given to nitional views The voung men brought 
up in ou) seminanos turn with contempt from the 
buibarous despotism untiei which their anceslo t 
groaned to the prospect of improving their national 
institutions on the English model they have 

no notion of any improv'enic nt but such as nvetS 
the ir connection with fhe English and makes tin m 
dependent on English protection and mstnirtion ” 
The compauson between our culture and theirs was 
us odioush phiased as it was inaccurate m substance 
Despite tlie lapse* of tune, it stinks I make no com- 
memt concerning the political motive behind tho 
educational effoit The language used is plain. It 
stands m no need of gloss 


xxxvin 

to have been method m Macaulays 
roadnew. The reader may judge of the real mtaon d'etre 
from this mtrwi made from a letter he wrote his father 
a little later: 

it. l&ie (Bogluih) education on 

who has 

retjeived EngiMii eddeaticNii> ever remains ahicerely 


XXXIX 

Though Iht references to the trcasiu’es created by 
the Sanskritists and Aiabicists emanated from one 
completely ignorant of those languages, and littera¬ 
teurs, Macaulay knew something of the creative effort 
of his own people Since hw time that effort has 
continued 

It would have been madness for any Indian to 
have turned a blind eye towaida this acquimhon of 
knowledge. I am glad that the creatm of the Otirv- 
kula, who himself spoke Enghali fluently and wrote 
Bng^h effectively, did not display such perversity 

He fitted it mto the eeheme of studies much hs a 
carpenter would put an ad»e from Europe into his tool 
clieet This was, in my view, the right* course to 
pursue. 

To Ignore English would have been as fatuous as to 
set it up as a fetish, I am glad that eather extreme 
was avoided. 



(To b» cmtmmd} 
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I have dwelt above upon llm quegiion of ecparale 
representation through oommunAl electorates and some 
of its evil effects, I shall now refer to the second fac-jr 
wivich has eontnbuk'd to the complication of our com¬ 
munal problem and the consequential intensification of 
communal bitterness in this country. This factor is the 
Declaration issued by the Governor-General of India 
on 8th August, 1940, with the authority of His Majesty’s 
Government—popularly known as the Declaration of 
AugAst, 1940—, and the explanatory speech which Mr. 
Amory made m this connexion in the House of Oom* 
mons on 14th August, 1940.“* Among other things, thit 
Declaration contained the following statement ; 

‘ It goes williout saying that they it,e„ His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government) could not contemplate transfer of 
their )m'seiit responsibilities for the peace and welfare 
of India to any system of government whose authority 
H directly denied by large and powerful elements m 
India’s national life Nor could they be parties to the 
coercion of such elements into submission to such a 
Government ” 

On the f u‘(' of it, this statement is very innocuous, 
and apparently breathes a flattenng sympathy wi*h 
mlno^tJC^ But in effect it has in the peculiar circums- 
fanee*? of India, malerially contnbu4ed, together wiih 
whal Ml Ameiy said m the House of Commons on 
14th August, 1940, by way of its explanation and justi¬ 
fication. to inordinate ambition, communal or sectional 
fanaticism, and political intransigence on the part cf 
some of our minorities. Moreover, it has practical’y 
invested them with the power of “veto" on even all 
reasonable proposals for the solution of our constitu¬ 
tional problem. "Apart from Congress,” said*" Mr. 
Araery m the House of Commons on ^nd April, 1941, 
with reference to the Declaration of August, 1940, 
Government's major policy for the constitutional future 
may be said to have relieved Uie anxieties of the vano.^s 
elements which compose India’s national structure.” 
This was only natural, in view of the power of ^‘veto" 
Which the said policy in effect placed in the hands of 
ttome of these elements, on all proposals for constitu¬ 
tional reform to which they were opposed* But it 
should not be forgotten in this connexion that in a sub¬ 
ject country, particularly on the eve of its attainmg 
frec*dom, conftieting, sectional interests do naturally tend 
to emerge, or are even sometimes, unfortunately, made 
to emerge by inierfided parties. We all know what is 
happeniii today in the "liberated” countries of Europe. 
Ana I really fed tempted here to ask the British 
Ooventment wbether it is prepared to act upon the 
principle embodied in the statement quoted kbove fri>m 

as S«w Aavery. r>««4oM« I mkI SS<7S. 
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the August Declaration, in rdalion to those 
countries, and also to what extent it has so far followed 
the same principle in practice in France^ Bdgititn, 
and specially in Greece, 

Further, although 1 do not oil thM the 

Congn^Hs has done in India since yet I cannot help 
feeling that what Mr. Amniy said, in the cOunpe of his 
speech in the House of Commoms referred to above, 
with it'gard to the position of "the greSi Moslem 
community, 90,000/100 strong ” to quote his own words, 
uw-a-ws tlie Congress, is open to criticism and chal¬ 
lenge. The same thing also applies to his siatemen* in 
the speech, with regal’d to the Scheduled CaStes. 
C’onaideratiOns of space, however, do not permit me to 
go into details here. "Agreement,' consent," said Mr. 
Amery in the course of the speech, *'ifl, indeed, the 
foundation of all free government, of all true demo¬ 
cracy.” True, but what is to happen if a fanatical 
section of the population of a country, intoxicated by 
fciic spirit of exaggerated egotism and the lust of power 
politics, IS determined to pursue a course of 
policy which is baaed upon unreason, which 
is definitely anti-national, and which is certain, r 
destructive of the future peace, prosperity, and 
security of the country t How to deal with men in 
such a state of political intoxication, who will not even 
listen to the voice of reason? And what value is to be 
attached to I heir views either? And what policy, I ssk 
again, has His Majesty’s Government itself pursued in 
"liberated" Greece with regard to such men? I would, 
therefore, earnestly request His Majesty’s Government, 
to think over these points in a dkpammate and wi- 
prejiidwM mood. And I would, in particular, mqaewt 
Mr. Amery, ouihor of the famous speech on "India 
First,’’^* seriously to reflect upon them, also in a 
passdnnlees spirit , 

rv 

The D«Art Decubatiok of 1942 ob tjmi Cbifps Omn 

The third factor which has contributed to the 
present situation in India is what is popularly' known 
as the "non-accession” or "non-adherence” proviaiimi^ 
in the Draft Declaration emlmdying the "conidusions** 
of His Majesty's Government with regard to the future 
Constitution id India, which was published on 89th 
March, 1943, tofCthar with the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment in tho Ptouse of Commons on l|th Mamk, 1913, 
foreshadowing Hie said Draft Declaration. These non- 
accession provisions have undoubtkfly given a great 
to the partitionist movement in India. Amotid cMher 
things, they declared that with such Province ^ 1^ 
vinoeS of British Indig as ware "not pn^emd to 
acc^t” the proposed new Cmistitution l(W &iia, Hu 
Majesty’s Government would, if the Province or 

- — --.—■—. 

fS See AiMlry, MtU tmd SVeeXeiti, pf, M^SS* 

Se See i^MMe (c) ef Cbe Oreft Oiiekn^ «# tm Merdi 

Mih. 4Mt. AdNMSIsf to ffimm Co«|^^ ffle Crippi WOdm, 
9 ^ 89). Stf Dtofi DetttwsUos Vto But ewiMinMel ky Sir StdTerS 
Crfppt W lit iMndi fiwt CtoltntMe m M Men!, IM, 
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In bo denred, “be prepared to 1 «roe 

a new Cooitituto^ ffwing ikem the wane fyll 
oa the Hilum VnUm,^ Noar let us eee tbe fuU 
of tbi« dedaratioa. 

X>tirtAf lua Confonsnoea at Bellii on March 
30tli imd Mat, 1M2, eertam queatioDa were put to Hir 
Stafford Crippa, and be save hia anaweza to them, 
(drvlioiialy aa the apobeaman of Hia Majeaity’a Govern- 
went/* AwpnS otbera, there were the following 
Oiieationi # p4 aiwweni/*:-~‘ 

^Wib the Xndian Union be entitled to diaown ita 
abejgianee to tbe Crown? 

*Yea* . . . Tbe Dominion (>,«’, the Indian Union) 
will be completely free either to remain within or to 
go without the Commonwealth of Nationa. 

“Will the Indian Union have the right to enter 
into a treaty with any other nation m the world ? 
“Yea. 

“Can the (Indian) Union join any coutiguoua 
foreign countries ? 

“There is nothmg to prevent it. Canada can join 
the U, S. A. tomorrow if it wanta to. 

“Can it ? 

“Of oourae it can. 

“Shcaetly at what stage does the British Government 
propose to leave this country ? 

“. . , .the moment the new constitution comes 
into operation, the change-over takes place.*’ 

And m reply to another question Sir Stafford 
stated** that the Indian Union would “bo free to take 
all meaaurea which are open to a mvereign State to 
take/'^ 

Now these were to be some of th« rights and 
privileges of the Indian Union aa envisaged by the 
Druft T)(‘<'hiiaiio:i. And, as we have seen before, a 
iioii-aci'<‘ding Province cff British India, say, on the 
Vorrh-lOaf! or the North-West of India, was to have, 
under the terms of the Draft Declaration, “the same 
full status aa the Indian Union'*, and, therefore, all the 
rights and * privileges of the proposed Indian Union. 

is to juy, it would be entitled to take all measures 
iHven to a Sovereign State. It might, for instance, “go 
without the Commonwealth of Nations*’; might “enter 
into a treaty with any other nation in the world** and 
ev<m ioin any contiguous foreign country; and might 
nOt have, if it so chose, any relationahip with the Indian 
Union itself, although located within the geographic 
unity of India* If we now put all these things toggether, 
what really wo obtain, aa a result, is a partition of 
Indi^-ahd 1 nm, for the time being, leaving out of 
com^eration the question of the Indian States—, pure 
and simple, into two or more sovereign, independent 
Btates. Tliis is ei»etly---4f not, in some respecte, more 
than-^hat Mr. 4innah h#d demanded. I am, therefoie, 
not at all autptiised to find that “the reaction of Mr. 
Jmnah and the Moelem League to this part of the 
scheme (i.e., its noCfOkceeawon provisiotis) was naturally 
favourable’^ and that “it aii^reintly contented Mr. 
Mniiah.**** It is, however, a thousand pities that some 
of our foremost leadeie dahnhig to be nationalists, 
eonoentrated, in ^eir shoictii^itediiess their ^^osition 
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more to the not-veiy-important, isteshn cons^lqiioQal 
provisions in the Draft I^lasaUtni th^ tb Im fimda- 
mental change inaidioualy pn^iKiaad to bb introduced by 
It into the body politic oi India by its noMiccesaion 
provisions—a change fraught with incalculable danger 
not only to the unity and integrity of our Motheriand, 
but also to Its future peace, prosperity, and security. 
And in so far as His Majesty*s Government was con¬ 
cerned, I really wonder hoW it could, With a clear 
conscience and a full knowledge of what was implicit in 
it, recoAimend an innovation which went agSinst chi 3 
fimdamental principle in all the past declarations of 
British policy towards India! Ihese declarations, it is 
well-known, bad never envisaged anything other than 
a although not necessarily a umtorp—ptditical 

system for the whde of this country. “We have spoken of 
imity**, said the Parliamentary Joint (Select) Comih't- 
iee*' on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1033^, over 
which the Marquess of Linlithgow presided, “as perhaps 
the greatest gift which British rule has conferred on 
India.” And m 1942 His Majesty’s Government decided 
lo destroy this “greatest gift” of British rule in India, 
thus completely undoing the work of generations of 
British statesmen in the past. And did not this decision 
amount to a great betrayal of the trust which the latter 
had left behind as a sacred legacy to tlie former ? And 
what was behind this decision ? I sincerely trust that 
it was neither Congress-phobia nor League-mania. Was 
it the presence of the enemy “at the gates of India”? 
“The cnais in the affairs of India arising out of the 
Japanese advance,” said the Prime Minister in the* 
House of Commons on 11th March, 1942, “has made 
us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life, to guard 
their land from the menace of the invader”. If that 
was the objective behind the proposed change, then His 
Majesty’s Government, I am constrained to say, be¬ 
trayed a deplorable lack of imaginative insight by 
trying to “save” India by dividing Indior—by destroying 
ita unity and mtegrity and, thus, endangering its whole 
future. It should have had political foresight enough 
to see that it would never be able to enthuse nationalist 
India and rally its forces to face tbe crisis in front of 
India, by pursuing a policy destructive of the futu/e 
peace, prosperity and security of this country. 

It has been insinuated by some people that the 
Draft Declaration was an aatiite piece of Machiavellism 
on tbe part of His Majesty’s Government; that it knew 
beforehand that the constitutional aoheme embodied 
in it, would founder on the rock of its non^aeceaaion 
provisions; but that the Britiab Oovemment would 
take credit before the whe^ world that, althoiqih it 
had offered full ael^govemment to India immediately 
upon tbe cessation of hostilitiea, yet nothing came out 
of this generous offer owing to its serious internal 
differences. I do not know how far this inainuatioa is 
based upon facts. I can only hope that this is not true. 
But I cannot, having regard to the post attitude of the 
British Government towards the aspirations of the 
Indian people, account for the undue—and almost uh- 
seeinly~4iake it rimwed in 1918 an tiying to meet the 
partiotiiar demand of the Muslim league, namely, ils 
demand Cor the partition pf India. This 
League demand ^ the parbiUon of India had been 
made by a leaSiution adopted eh Lahesre on 8hth Mandi, 
1910, and before even two yearn had elapsed the Brttbh 
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Befonn that the scheme of "Pakistan** was **only a 
Btudeiit*s scheme**, and that another member of the 
Muslim delegation had said before the same Committee: 
"So far as we have considered it, we have considered it 
chimerical and impracticable.**^ Thus what had been 
considered in 19^ by responsible Muslim opinion as 
"only a student's sdieme’*, "chimerical and imprajettc- 
able”—and the whole scheme of "Pakistan” is really 
nothing else than that—received in 1012 the solemn 
approval of His Majesty’s Government. This is, indeed, 
strange, if not mysterious! 

In a speech** delivered before the House of Com¬ 
mons on April 28th, 1942, Mr. Ameiy tried to defend 
tlie "solution” offered by His Majesty’s Government 
through the Draft Declaration as one “which struck as 
fair a balance between contending points of view as it 
was possible to attain,” and also as one which was 
"essentially sincere and fair." But what had the same 
Mr. Amery repeatedly said before as the responsible 
spokesman of His Majesty’s Government in his capacity 
as the Secretary of State for India? In the course of a 
Ipeech on "Our Indian Record” made before the 
English-speaking Union on November 2l8t, 1940, ha 
said:’* 

"India, within the rough quadrilateral of her 
mountains -and seas, has no natural internal frontiers. 
That is the fundamental historic and political feature of 
the Indian problem . . . Only in political unity can 
India find peace and stability.” 

Also, in the course of his speech on "India First” on 
I2th December, 1940, at Foyle Luncheon Club’^:— 

"Once broken up into separate independent entities 
India would relapse, as it did in the decline of the 
Mogul Empire, into a welter of contending powers, in 
which free institutions would inevitably* be iippressed, 
and in which no one element would have the resources 
With which to defend itself against external attack 
whether by land or by sea.” 

Also, in the course of his speech on "the Indian 
Constitutional Problem” on 19th November, 1941, at ^ 
Manchester Luncheon Club**:— 

"Beneath all the differences of religion, of culture, 
of race and political structure, there is an underlying 
unity. There is the fundamental geographical unity 
which has walled India off from the out^e world, while 
at the same time, erecting no serious internal b^eis. 
There is the broeri uni^ of race which makes Indians 
as a whole, whatever their differences among themselves, 
a distinctive type among the main races of mankhid. 
'^ere is the political unity which ihe has enje^ed from 
time to time in her Idst^, and whieh we have eosh 
ffimed in far stronger fashion than any of our predeces- 
mm in a unity of administration, of law, of eoonomie 
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Again,’* in the Bouse of Oommoas on ted Jbnl| 
1941, with refereama to tbe Muate-lioaguo domiMid ^lor 
the complete seveianoe friun ^ rest of 
north-western and north-eaStom ftmes ♦ * » and Ikshr 
establishment as completely indepemitent ithtes ooaMl* 
Img their own defence, foreign affaire and 

"1 am not concerned h«re to dlaouss the fmmete 
pmetioal diffimdtm in the way of the so-called l^akiste 
project, stated in this its extreme form, Nor need 1 g^ 
back to the dismal record of India*s hiatoiy in the 
eighteenth oentuzy or to the disastrous experience of the 
Balkan peoples before our eyes, in order to point out 
the terrible dangen inKe^t in the 6reoh*up o/ fh# 
easerUial unity o/ India in its relation to the outiide 
world, a unity e/ wihoee achtevement we hone ivefy 
right to feel proud''^ 

And lastly,’” in the House of Commons on 1st 
August, 1941, with reference to the League demand "for 
the complete breaking-up of India into separate Hindu 
and Moriem dominitW*:— 

"1 need say nothing today of the manifold end, fo 
my mmd, irmperahle ohjectiom to such a eoheme, at 
any rate in its extreme form. I would only note this, 
that it merely shifts the problem of permanent mino* 
rities to somewhat smaller areas without solving itk It 
is a counsel of despair and, I believe, of wholly un¬ 
necessary despair.” 

In spite of these declarationB, Mr. Ameiy had M 
hesitation in defending in 1942 the proposal of His 
Majesty’s Government for the partition of -India m 
certain circumstances! In his Enay on "Self-Relianoe” 
Emerson has said: 

"A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of htHe 
minds, adored by little statesmen and ^ilosopheni and 
divines. With consistency a great s<^ul has rimp^ 
nothing to do. He may as well concern himself with ms 
shadow on the wall.” 

I do not know how far Bmereon is right in this 
view, or whether Mr. Amrey belongs to this catenary 
of ^at souls. One thing, at any rate, is time: a 
politician is perhaps above this foolieh mdmm of 
consistency and Mr. Ameiy ie a poMoian. 

In tiris connexion, I should Hke to touch on another 
point. The peiristenee of fhe Muslim League in un« 
reason and intransigenoe hen naturally provoked a 
serious foaotion In a powerful section of the Bindtt 
comnnmityi and It has begun to inshtt that einee ludiai—< 
and, paitioulariy, the nmrtham half of it—has bte 
known for centuries end centuries together as 
sthaoMhe Homeland of the HIndos—^ InhabiMt w 
the Hmdua from times hmg, long before the MiHi M 
Mahommedamsm in Arabia, it should he ffOvapM^ ^ 
the Bfindus elone. May I ask Idr. Ameiy, and thfOUlh 

A. hw itkiiis w* warn. 
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Ikim ESi llRjeiiy *0 Covemamif whether they are pre- 
to any hoed to thie demand on the part of 
RWIWMe dOffiand «a aheuid and m unreaaonable 
U the laoOMit fumiuiitanoee ol India as the demand of 
tbo hlnMlhn Leame for the partition of India into 
Ifihduithap had IWstan7 We know what the answer 
irii hOy m flhonld be, to this question. 

V 

Conclusion 

I have analysed above the factors which have 
prioioiily eontributed to the present political deadlock 
in cOuntiy. I am quite prepared to admit that some 
of ^ the policies pursued by the Congress “High Com¬ 
mand'^ and some Congress Ministers during the period 
liom 10$7 to 1939 may have given the immediate 
provocation to a section of the Muslim community in 
India and accentuated communal bitterness in it. But 
these policies in themselves could not have led to the 
suicidal demand by the Muslim League for the partition 
of India but for tlie seed of separatism carefully end 
deliberately sown, as we have seen before, by Lord 
Minto in 1906, and then duly'watered a^d nurtured into 
a big tree by some other Britishers in responsible posi¬ 
tion. And the action of these people has been endorsed 
and coniirmed by the British Government and the 
Britiidi Parliament. Britain, therefore, is primarily 
responsible for the present situation in India. It itself 
has ceeated the monster of communalism through the 
institution of communal electorates, and then duly fed 
and nurtured it with the August Declaration of 1940 
the non-aooesaion provisions in the Draft Doclara- 
tion of X942; and the consequence is the present dead¬ 
lock. How con it, honestly speaking, disown its own 
responsibility in the matter and shirk its duty to India 
at this stage? It has created tho tangle and it must 
cottsoientiously do everything possible to unwind it 
Otherwisa H will be guilty of a serious dereliction of 
duty, and may legitimately be charged with political 
inshioerity, hypocrisy, and dishonesty. Mere profes- 
aions of sincerity of purpose or intention on its part are 
pot enough; They must be so translated into action as 
to convince others of this sincerity. At the same 
meeting on 96th October, 1943, at the Caxtou Hall at 
whitJh Mfk Amery spoke, Sir Alfred Watson also ^oke. 
4nd what did he say? “Speakers that afternoon”, Sir 
Alfred has been reported to have observed,” “had fallen 
into tks too common, error of saying that responsibility 
fw the future was wholly Indian. The British could not 
divent themselves of resp<^biUty. The present uneasy 
balance of partleif in India create conditions in which 
India in the futare ndl^t become the centre of another 
world WSJR. Our leiiponBibiUty was the greater, inas- 
mncih an m ha4 vpm India a form of consti- 

tntion which was wtteriy out of touch with demoendae 
prindldei^ When we consented, unwillingly <?), to 
ompmunal representation we damped upon India a form 
of governinent in vdtkh tlnsie could not be an alteration 
dl patties in power mtcli as tbeve was in thif coontry. 
Imotioafily tie conNaMtion of the Legidaliifes was 
iilM a vote wsa cast by the electocnte. The 
fpte ni ol eonnnunal lapreesntalion was not eoafined 
In 0m Mnite \ . This syntem had to 
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upon India and not on oumelvon . * fyt k, dn 
the whole, an honest and straightforwdid atiltdde.in a 
more or to similar vein spoke Mr, Godfr^ j^cholion, 
M.P. when he said at the same tneetlI^t: India 

was our responsibility or it was not; the answer was 
that it was our responsibility; we could not eeca^e it 
by saying to India, ‘You must work out your own 
constitution'.”* This remaric may have been a little 
blunt emd forthright; but it is at any rate lelredung, 
compared with the sanctimoniousness we often notice 
in some of the speeches of Mr. Ameiy and eome other 
British politicians. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that if Britain 
means well by India, as it always professes to do, it 
must, in the first place, bring under control the 
Frankenstein monster of communalism which it has 
itself created and, if this monster is not amenable to 
logic, reason and persuasion, it must either take steps 
to destroy it, or, if this is not feasible, ignore it 
altogether. And I believe that Britain can do any of 
tiiese things if it wants to. It must, for instance, make 
a categorical and unequivocal declaration that it will 
not destroy with its own hand its own child of “unity” 
upon which it often prides itself as ite “greatest gift” 
to India; that, 8p<>aking geographically, economically, 
politically, cthnologically, and strategically, India is a 
single unit and does not, consistently with its true 
intfwests, permit of any division into two or more 
sovereign independent States; that tlie maintenance of 
the unity and integrity of India is one of its primary 
obligations; that it will, therefore, never be a party to 
any partition of India as contemplated by the Muslim 
separaiioniste; and that it stands by the Cripps offer 
minus its non-accession provisions. It is true that, since 
this offer was made. Britain lias in a way done this 
through some of her responsible representatives. The 
parting measage" of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester to India in 1942, the speeches of His Excel¬ 
lency Lord Linlithgow and His Excellency Lord Wavell 
before the annual meetings of the Associated Chambeis 
of Commerce, Calcutta, on l7th December, 19^, and 
16th December, 1944, resjiectively, the speech of His 
Excellency Lord Wavell before the Indian Legislature in 
February, 1944, and, lastly, the speech of Mr. Amery 
himself in the House of Commons on 28th July, 1944, 
have all laid stress on this geographical unity of India 
and on its economic, political, and etrategn implications. 
Yet, what is now necessary is not any further policy of 
drift and temporieation. but a firm and unequivocal 
declaration by His Maiesty’s Governinent that the 
future Constitution of Xnd^ must duly recognise riiis 
fundamental unity of India and respect it in its provi¬ 
sions. 

{Secondly, His Majesty’s Government must reaffirm 
its faith in, and its adherence to, the ideal of an All- 
India Federation as the only proper and legitimate 
scdutXon of the Indian problem, and must deeto thaA 
it will henceforth stand by this ideal and do evevythinf 
posBiblo in its pofwer to hasten its realisation ^ 
shortest poodble Ikae. H wt»de have any meMtiibt-* 
and there should be no sldllyHffin^yhii i^mit It on flm 
part of ^ Maleevs Goveiniamtt-^y then the ntoatu 
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of W$ !l 0 y«} md llie opooohos ol 

B»»e2}oii<fo tdfd l^tallllii^ md Wai^H oli4 
Amery refenned to abovo^ upmifitidcAbly point to 
imperative neoeasliy of the eetabUmeni of an AU-lndin 
Federation compo^ of autonomous constituont units, 
with adequate statutory safeguaids foi' all raekl and 
religious minorities in India, in respect of ^eir lanr 
guaise, relificm, culture, traditions, and other fimsonable 
rights and privileges. 

Lastly, pending the final settlement of the Indian 
constitutional question on the lines of the Cripps offer 
minvs its non^aooession provisions. Part 11 of the 
Oovemmest of India Act, 1935, popularly known as the 
Federal Part of tl^e 1935 Act, must be immediately 
brought into operation after a few such minor amend¬ 
ments in it as may be considered absolutely necessary 
for its smooth working. In particular, sub-section (2) of 
Section S of the Act which has laid down an almost 
impossiblp condition for the establishment of the 
Federation of India, should cither be altogether deleted 
with consequential changes in the preceding sub-section, 
or so amended as to make the establishment of the 
Federation easy. This may entail one or two oth*»r 
minor amendments in the Act, Besides, a few healthy 
conventions in regard to the eonstitution and powers of 
the Federal Executive and its relation to the Federal 
Legislature may be agreed upon so as to ensure the 
harmonious and successful working of the Federal Part 
of the Act. Let the nucleus of an All-India Federation 
be once brought into being, and it will, in the course 
its working and accretion, gather sufficient momentum 
and then everything will be all right. It was to my mind 
a sheer stupidity on the part of some of our leaders to 
have opposed the introduction of the Federal Part ot 
the Act of 1936 in spite of its defects and anomalies, 
and it was a serious error of judgment, if not an 
exhibition of moral cowardice, on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government to have yielded to this foolish 
opposition in 1939. Perhaps it was hoist with its ow'a 


petard, |nd pM tha ito Mfar U 

sub-aeotlon (2) o# ffaofcte 
had done. More Urn ObOb io mmk yrnd mt* 
has charactoriied die Xw* Aot ol IUBB m % 
feat of oonstruetivo i)t|itrainiaik||iip^ Ob# li itiovofbiOk 
sincerely hope and tmst that he will hbii^ OpWlb 
enough to bring tlkC tboirt iinphrtaat pill of Im 
namely, its F^eral Fart, into immodiati oparadb^ 
notwithstanding any oppotdtiob on the part of ,dio 
irreconcikbles in Xxiata W olsowh^ A dlloiM 
system sometimea requiios 0 drtrtio roiaody as onty 
cure. This is as much true of Ibo bodlF poiltio as of 
the body natural His Majesty^ QovomimBbt bhould pot 
again try to make, as a plea fol ibaOliOtt, a {Otish of 
“consenr or “agreement** On the part m dik party or 
that in India, How often in the past did it wait for 
the consent of parties in India fOr bHi*bibg into Opora- 
tion constitutional Actst And did it W]^ foe obtaining 
the consent of parties in India when it involved it in 
this present War? And wo gU know adiat ttd* involv©-^ 
ment has meant to this country t If Xthf lifoieotye 
Government acts as I have sugi^ted, thofo be a 
little squealing here, a little frothy ebullitioii in anolhel 
placo, or, at most, a few paper rtiot in the form of 
wordy and angry reepluiiona in a thiid plaOe. But we 
shall be able to stand all this hruHm ftdmen. The 
central body of opinion in this country will support 
the action of His Majesty's Government out of shoor 
disgust at its present situation, and there will bO no 
difi^ulty whatsoever anywhere. What is now really 
needed on the part of His Majesty's Government is true 
sincerity of purpose and a genuine determinairion un¬ 
tainted by any selfish or ^ Imperialistic censiderations, 
to end the present deadlock in India. Perhaps His 
Excellency Ix>rd Wavell who has already made a good 
name in this country for his well-meaning frankness and 
realism may play a great role in this connexion. 

iC&ncluded) 


A POPULAR FOLK-SONG OF BUNDELKHAND 


By AMBIKA PRASAD VARMA ‘BIFYA', MJi. 

“OpB sweetest songs are those that trtl of saddeat thought.** 


Bundelkhand, though a beautiful parlour of nature, 
is not wanting in sad things. Each nook and comer 
of this land has, rather, a certain tale of woe to tell. 

By the aide of the river Betwa, a few milea away 
from Jhamd, stands the deserted ci^ of Orchha, the 
ancient capital of Bundelkhand. Although the city 
has now dwindled into a village, ti^e few palatial 
buildinga, which have not yet suiraiuiered to dm ravages 
of time bear tesUmo^ to its part glory and grandeur. 
The splendid Jahanipr Palace, the majeetie temple of 
Earn Rajat and a few other historical monuments 
rtgpding here andlhere, yet present ertdbits to a visitor 
worth bis toil The lieBeo jMiniiiibs in Iho Eajmahal 
apd Ikmoinarayaii Wi mp le afEmd a curiooe subj krt , 
oMy and an mtorastibg pasriipe as well The natural 
ioenrty»«wliich the eily has abort will art fail to 
athact even a layman, ^little gifted irilb aorthirte irtwe. 

lartt when I had the ombriob of rtaftiai dm oily, 
S WM doiefuRjr lemiaded of a wIM I khd 


heard long before Isom the women folk of mf Ififm 
at the time of my marriain. It related an evert 
had happened at Omhha mxrixtg the reign of lilhrtaib 
Jujharalngh, a contempoiaty of Bhahiahaii, ^ lloihbi 


mg. 

Jujbarsingh had a younger brother named Havdol* 
ijharaibgh*e wife, the Haharani hid, as HI luck would 
ave it, eoDceived some motherly aHeodon for Rardci 
3 d used to meet him tery froqpuently. Some mimhiil* 
longoib of the court thou|^t ill rt their irtatloii and 
dormed the Maharaja accordingly. lujhominih hmm 
ispirious of the Mahaiatil and subjected her to a very 
rvere ordeal. She w»s arted to invite to • 

inner and serv^him poi«m in the food. Tin ICaharimi 
lea<kd her ianooence as best as due oonld* bpi the 
faharala wa# adamanl. 

Bit had at length to yield to the hrt 

edtond aud poison Saidol to death- Hrtdol who had 
to lotow tim wiH 4 Ibe Maba^ 



HI THE MOaSEEN BEVIEW fOB MA?, IMS 


M iw teidl«( IfakHiai ud died the death 

it f mmWf* tb« mm turn thus 


IhIi^ xttii 1 

mv fii • ^ 


fm svw my eyss, 

Kim 1V6IS botu St Aiimoht 
Ym iss teim fsr and wide, 

¥00 fawned over th® worid*s domain 
h$ you fesm liliMd me wiih your Damhan, blew all. 
You Imd me as people do their mother, 
KkMiif foul betwkt us there was. 
tTo so<^ laws we violated, 
on have behaved hitherto, behave on, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


is ym 



A general view of the eity of Orohha wherein 
still haunts the spirit of Hardol 

Beloved! oany home to your heart my advice, 
Ckhok the food with such skill, 

As may prove your worth anght. 

Your Lala is from his birth my enemy, poison him off. 

* * ♦ * 

My IxHd I lend me your ears please 
How have you harboured this evil thought, 
Who is it that led you astray, 
not your wing be broKen off, 

♦ * a a 



A sids^lsif dl the fiver Betwa which still 
hemoani^ the doath of Hardol 

Oh talat plsise bless me with your Darahaa, 
Your IChawasm* has eom© to invite you* 

Tw Bhahh? is hewaffihg aloud. 

a a^ a a 


Wherhfor does she, aiAed Baid<d« 
sause lOiswiisiii, 


It me know the cause 
r Ml eons may prove 
it; what M M been 1 


not L 
aviied to do 


IMht VaiuM SMw |ha< luafaiiMl, 
itv Am ISIW lieiAia 


Wiill descend on me as my IM 
Hence you go back Khawasin» 

And console moth^ thus, ^ ^ 

Lalal you are invited to dinn^. 

How may I serve you a separate dub* 

Ill omens forecast evils, 

Take care of your hfe hence, 

So sapng the Bhabhi fell down in a fainting fft. 
a a a ♦ 

All his paraphernalia went with him, 

His pigeons, his parrots and Hamas, 

All breathed their last with him 
As to you, you reached heaven, take care of me too, 

' a a a a 

Kunja wppt to hear the snd news, 

She struck her forehead against the ground, 

Let the living ones go to their doom, she said. 
Hardol though dead will stand by me. 

She sent for a bullock cart. 

And loaded it with all necessaries, 

She undertook the marriage of her daughter, 

And at Datia she invited Hardol 

When Hardol made hia appearance, 

A great tumult was there afoot. 

Kunja ran to accord him a welcome. 

The manage post cracked by lus mysterious 

approach 



A part of the fort which witnessed the 
great tragedy 

Kunja beheld him come 

Harold served the mamarc party so well 
That all talked very hiri^ of 
The bridegroom peraistcd on having his Darshan 
Hardol had to accede to his request at last 

The theme of the song is worthy of notice. It is not 
simply a narrative of facts beginning and ending like a 
fable All that can touch the subtle human feelings 
has been wisely accumulated and put effortlessly in 
sweet homely language. The final is a tragedy and we 
reach it without limping with the burden of superfluity. 

Hardol and his Bhabhi, the Maharam, are accused 
of unlawful morbid relations, which ate not uncommon 
and unbelievable* Heally it is veiy hard to prove 
oneself innoeent of such accusations, for people oa 
such occasions generally become indiscriminate and 
revenimful aod ^ reason and symP*^^* 

But Hardm uses the word ^‘Mother** fitw ^ 

Hb person howeviir bad Is myposed to mlwiie it. Tbps 
mrdol instantly w^ over mw uuMkable mmpni&vy 
and is spared all pAadinp ndainSt the ehasgse. CNif 
anger iMbnds Mb ^. mmm themmdves 
mbficaiing msk bM and bateM «ile|idMis fgii!# 
HA baanosU 





«Bx mm mo num txm umtm mm fH 


tbe IlibAVtAi «vi lam 

iog uui %K^ lukva « «ii3Q|^<3r, 

dmoteristlo of guiltloia otMil^ Thus ^a too iHzto tmf 
our iieiirta ooil we feel toelloed to oimre all hm 
iffipendiof aonowa. 

Thua tlie worde which ahe utters at the time of 
tervioiE poison to Hardol, inject in out minds all the 
reatleflS agitation which ihe was subject to. Between 
motherly love and womanly duty we too fail to deter¬ 
mine which way to turn. Eeaignation to fate seems to 
be the alteimative. Thus when the Maharani finds her¬ 
self helpless, and the mother in her overwhelms hei% 
(ehe gives a desperate warning to Bhudol to save himself 
from the poison, wd fails down m a fainting fit. Here 
we reach the climax and cannot help our tears. 

With Kunja, the sister of Hardol, another chapter 
of our sorrow begins. Brothers and sisters, as we all 
know, have by nature a certain Well-marked affinity. 
More so in Bundelkhand where the girls think it a 
great curse to have no brothers at all. To see their 
brothers at their husbands’ houses coming to fetch them 
is an unparalleled joy to them. On the occasion of their 
sons’ and daughU'rs’ marriages their brothers’ presence 
is supposed to be even an indispensible necessity, lire 
bereavement of a brother is an untold misery on ouch 
an occasion. What a melancholy fate Kunja had. Her 
brother died just when her daughter’s marriage was 
going to be celebrated. The news fell upon her as a 
bolt from the blue. She struck her forehead against 
^he ground and began to weep. Hardol, it is said, had 
given her word, when alive, to look after her daughter’s 
marriage personally as a token of special affection to 
her. How this word must have now tormented 
Kunja, one con hardly imagine. In the heat of agony 
she made a vow not to celebrate the manage at all, 
if Hardol did not keep his promise. Our faith in the 
omnipotence and immortality of the soul is so strong 
that we cannot but give credence to even the greatest 
of absurdities. Kunja bad her viotoiy. Hardol’s spirit, it 
is said, appeared before her and served the wedding 
party incognito according to his promise. But it could 
not pass off as a secret. The bridegroom came to know 
of it and persisted upon having Hardol’s Darshan. In 


B u o d a lkto d E Ig «up|wM to 1>« « pm0i 
toe Hindus to totoda to tito ttoiutota m toe hfMofraM 
and Hardol M fiot ft mm eltor hUt^to, m 
blessed the toide^uoto adth his l^ahtoto. Mad fitode toe 
occasion ever ffbm tosu he hto etoto to he 

woitoipped in Bundellhaiid as e proshilnii da% el 
the wedding fsitlvaL 



A view of the fort where Hardol used to 
see the Maharani 

Notwithstanding the historical value of the ioof 
it has something moot enjoyable. It has so impressed 
my memory that Orchha seems to me to be 
resonant with it. Each dome and turret of the mys¬ 
terious buildings, each splash of the waters of Betwa, 
each breath of the m craning breese tunes with the 
song in a vibrating symphony. Sadness seems to 
reign supreme. But it is not so painful. My Vf»y 
inner self, transcending above earthly limitatioui 
feels free from all worldly pangs. Bo it toe magic 
of toe song or the pace surrounded all around by the 
emblems of mortality, or of both combined, it has a 
vciy soothing affect upon my mind. 

But as I left the place all the outlines of its 
picture grew faint in my memory. But the song 
still rinp in my ears fresh with all its sweet and sooth¬ 
ing sadness. 


THE MAN WHO MADE COAL MININi; SAIS 

Bv DAVID THOTMW 


Ok looking back through toe records of achievements 
in the scientific field, one will find endless mmmples of 
Inventors who, being presented with a problem, nevw 
rested content until they had found the answer to it. 
These were not men to whom some precious rev^ation, 
some fiaoh of msplration came to <fispel the idoom 
through^which they weto groping in their normal 
eouzse of study. They were men who applied them- 
mhftf to a tadc and found toe answer to it-^ answer 
adilch, perhaps for fenerations, had eluded to^ toUnw*. 

Buto a man was Humphry Davy, the British aotoor 
’of a isOre or more of the most important smtotific 
discoveries* Who wifi alwaya be remembered tor his 
fntentioh of toe minm< sidety bmp. 

CM Is Britoinb most vskslds mtotiil mtomtor 


but Britoin’s coal mines, like all coal mines throtstoout 
the world, face toe almost' constant risk of explorion. 

On an August day in Idtfi, Humphry Davy, who 
was already Iambus for his inventions aud diiMiWWries, 
received a letter calling h|s attention to the dishriaimf 
loan of human life due to esi^losioni in Britito emd 
mines. The problem whito comronted DaVy Wag toiSf 
bow was it pohnble to provide miners Udto e* bfihl 
which emdd be guamnteed not to explode toe toatomp 
which is present In every mine? 

Davr &m to Wmwe 

In spite of the fact that he w|s busdwmi Wdto * 
great deal of Other woto* and toil hb heSlto, wMeh Wee 
so eooft to lail hisi. Wes mk toam not of toe 
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Davy flat to work on toia new taalt. If he could find 
the anawer to it, it would mean that countless thousands 
erf hi« Inllow men would, in the coume of succeeding 
generations, he saved from almost certain death. 


Davy discovered toat tubeo ol; . oqpialiy 

resisted t^e passage of flame, eo he Wfnmttded the flame 
of his lamp wilth wire^ttae. That, reding to simple 
terms, is the principle of the Davy Lamp. 

In its original from this lamp consisted of a small 
cylindrical oil burner covered with a tube of wim- 
gauze about sdx inches long and 1| mehes in diameter. 
Across the top of the tube was a &t piece erf gause of 
double thickness as a pmoaution against 
being worn into holes by the <mnA>U8tion. 
was mounted in a simple frame, the upper part of the 
frame carrying a handle for the miner to hold, the 
lower part being fixed to the oil cofithiher f^t the bottom 
of the lamp. The flapan of the lamp, thhs encircled in 
its tube of metal-gauze, could not escape at a tem¬ 
perature high enough to fire the explosive mixture in 
the mine. 

Accidents Reduced Bight Times 
That lamp was devised by Humphry Davy nearly 
130 years ago. It has seen many developments md 
refinements since then, and the number of accidents 
due to explosions in British coal mines has been reduced 
from an average of as many as 80 a year to only ten or 
a doztm a year, ^ 


Sir Humphry Davy, as he appears in a 
contemporary print 

Within three months Davy was able to reply to 
that letter saying that he had discovered a lamp which 
would bo safe to use in mines. He had discovered that 
if a piece <rf metal-gause wore placed between a flame 



Michael Faraday aasisting Sir Humphiy Davy 
wito his work <m electro]^ 


Sir Hutnphiy Davy eexamiBos the safety lamp 
, which, he devised and which sUll forms part of 
the lamp tiaed in modesm mines 

•hid an explosive gaseous mlxtuie, the heat of the flame 
would be absotbtd and oonduetod away so that the 
gassQiis mixture, or flxedamp, would not explode. At 
Iho mme time he found t^t firedamp would not 
m tulbes 'Or feedi^ of soudl diaiiaker. At 
. ■ Irf 'fltO but 


British minerrf lamps now nerf only provide the 
men wito bght, act also as gas detectoiA By 
watching the appeiaranoe and sue of the flame in the^ 
safety lamps today, Britiah miners ean oaioulate to a 
very fine degree ^ aeouiaoy the amount of firedamp 
pi^nt in the seam where th^ are wprldiig. With 
thm knowledge i| is infinitely easier to take the neoes- 
saiy extra precautions in the moie dangerous sections 
of the mini*. 

Humphry Davy, strangely enoiiidi was a poet as 
weH as a scientist The poet Coleridge said of Davy 
that If he "had not been the first chemist, 1^ woirf^ 
have been the first poet of his age-** 

Humphry Davy was bom on December 17, 1778, 
at Penssooe, at the extreme end of the Ootnisb toe 
of Bngland. Be went to a^ool in Obniwafl, tnit he did 
not^show any indication thm of bis latiw ach^ 
ability; this was not revealed until-he was appren^otw 
to a surgpaoii-mMhe^ It wm vM he 

WM m Jhat he Ibst bsgan to mtohdise to s^ of 





tmuimm mmmm m tmu 


and He ii«8 

ft&d nothukg 1:^ liliii mray {hum expcdmeiiti 
iviiioii lie oonduoted tm matemto AiMi oH iilte 
ol A|>pAri^ be oould &k4. 

iti^T 2)i8oimiais 

Wben be mii o&ljr 30, Bevy waa appomted miperis- 
tendent <d a aei^tiio lavlitution at Brietol which had 
been establiid^Gd to inveaNiate the medicinal properties 
of gases. He made several discoveries there which 
brought him and the institution to the notice of promi¬ 
nent scientists in l/ondon. The result was that Davy 
was engaged in 11901 as Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry 
and Director of the Laboratoiy at the Royal Institution 
in London. 

His fame and reputation spread quickly. He was 
soon appointed lecturer and professor. His chief 
interest at the Institution was the study of electro¬ 
chemistry. Hie paper on “some chemical agencies of 
electricity” won for him from the French Institute the 
medal offered by Napoleon for the best experiment 
made each year on “galvanism.” 

Davy, for all his wisdom and success, was at heart 
a youth, and his cousin, who was his laboratory assis¬ 
tant, recalls how Humphry Davy used to dance about 


the iDom for sham Icy when be had made mn fieiih 
dieoovery. , 

f amMt AS AtaigiEmt? ' 

When he was 10 his health broke SUd W 
had for some time to take a io«t frmn hie oibloeSBixi^ 
research work. When he was oo^y 34 he wah'koighted 
for his services to soioiioe. In the same 3^ he trls 
married, and then soon afterwards went with Ids irilo 
on a tour of £uropie» takinfi with him as ^^assistant In 
experiments and wriring’* other famous sCihM^ 
Michael Faraday, who had been helping Davy in flm 
laboratory at the Hoya! institution. 

It was a few months after his return to London 
in ISIS that Sir Humphry l)avy, as ho ^en 
invented the mineis* ^ety kmp which brought him 
still greater fame. 

Yet another honour was oonfeired on him in 1318 
for his signal service to industry. He was made a 
Baronet. Within five years his healthj impaired by hiS 
ceaseless devotion to his work and his long and tiring 
periods of research, showed seious signs of failing. By 
1826 he had to take a complete rest, and after spending 
the remaining throe years of his life abroad in an 
effort to regain his flagging strengtfh, he died at Geneva 
on a spring day in 1828. 


CHILDREN'S MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

Bt RAMNIK V. SHAH 

Balkan-ji-Babi is a Sindlii phrase which, according to solutions of all problems Connected with children up to 
Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, has been adopted in Hindustani, the age of sixteen years, ^e Association has been 
and it means “children’s garden”. It is the name of a progressing slowly and steadily, and it is hoped that it 
wellknown Association, the chief aim of which is to will be able to achieve its aims in no time. 



M M .pMrfUe *iU to fot %a> WM ituted in UBS igr A bniilinr in 

tbusielvM. AoMndfek to lia fSai vlio t^eit to tw known m |}Mhi (m Met 

an]wriaonM^»aloiiiMii»it,B«aM^ kwaar). Bo Mt tkitt M wt'imw oidwfaniM 

dM «wmM * ko nCRM «t ta«a^ gMM mMA tod Mm m kwa <• 





mttmmtimmfokUkt.mk 


imm 0ii luttitiiiMi- B* Ottt mdm 

00^ wm ftliWMiy ImppS^ AkouM b» fjble to retain their 
|«a|ifiniia I«b«n tke^ grow iM. Tbu« happi^ 

aii|ll)i ^kyurymt ia afteri vluoh eveiyone year&a 
tVMild mm to ata^. Wltk that idea in view he fint 
ifMag lor duidren, then ooUeoted a lew of them 
and artaniM prognuninee for and by them, andkiater 
4h«ir laimaoi^ aU-lndia gatheringe were held. 
Obildm who did not know oven one another’e language 
lalt hi^M in <me another’a eompany. And Dada’a ea« 
iaelati^ ol ehiJdren of all castes and creeds forming 
mlo one great brotherhood were going to be realised. 


one another. It hae aleo ita own ehildltft^a 
in number, one at Karachi and anotlm m 

Balkan"}i>Bari has two Ohildienta Own Uwailea at 
Khar and Kinudd, which eonapnee booka lorNtohm in 
different languages. They, however, are gmiU Hbinnea^ 




Shrimati Parvati T, Gidwani, President, 

Smd Provincial Balkan-ji-Bari 

and need to be expanded. It also has a Poor Chil¬ 
dren's Fund, out of which study scholarships are 
awarded to its poor deserving members* It contributed 
last year about Be. 600 each to the Sind Flood Fund and 


Ohihte’a Qwd of Honour to Mrs. Sarolini 
Kaldu during her vieit to BalkaiHi'Biii 

^ preaant idalkan^i'Had has proidn^al organisa* 
tiona only in two iwowumw, Bombay and ffind, Its 
bnemchea, however, are apread itemt all over the 
eohnby, mclndiiti B^nNgah l^hat, tl. IMd, South 
India, and the funjah^ totnUine mvwe than ^ and ita 
nuanbenhip ia nea# M0I0l At Bemhay thnra la n 
Mwork ^ local hmchea at Vile Fadn, fian^ Chut, 
khiur, Bandia, Matunna, IlhatkoiMuv Tatded, CSiew- 
fa%iwdMii^lte^ Bnya girla fneet in theaa 
eantma once a week at leiih and oBonar at eaatain 
ifcliiiwMti. ui iiw at i M i M t, 4 |Akfiyll ]iii 0 «eiimiiaa e ya rv liasa. 

hiui a . dAiii 

jEilIZrjSt 


Baikan^i-Beri children *^t in the ffelda 
widh Ood** 

Benfsl Famine BeM Band regmtlvelyr and abont Be. 
am to the Haatoiha Foni The 

Aaaoeigtkm ^mMn Its lour mondUy 

2!*feLS *** •» 
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GHILDBEN'8 MOVEMEa^T IN INDIA »1 

YnffosUor (Gu}ftnti)| Bwtdt^nitiwi (Timil) muI other tioir~~o ^pointer both to the pMonto ohd echoolt> 
, Over uicl ebove ell ihia^ this orgawwUoB Will 

Beikan-ji-B&n has been holding its periodieal ex- in short, try to supplement the home and school 
oursions and tours,^ well m Workers’ Cmps. Duni\g activities with a view to directing the children’i 
the last year the biggest children's excursion for Bom- emotions in a proper channel, 
bay and Subuiban children was arranged at tiran m The organisation has a desire to start gn AU-Indi?v 
^eh nearly eight hundred boys and girls took par::. Children’s Volunteer Corps and thereby to increase the 
The Workers’ Training Camps were held at Kandivlee, children’s physical and mental efficiency. Then it wante 



Teaching the Balkan>ji~Bari children to spin 

Balkan-ji-Bin children on a boat oxcur«ion * 


Borivli and Ghatkopar. The last time that children to become for all-India children a single common ptai- 
were taken on a distant trip was in 1941, when a party form bringmg about unity--cultural as well as social - 
of forty Bombay children went as far as Smd and toured irrespective of class, creed, religion, condition, ana 
round Karachi, Hyderabad, Larkana, Mohen-jo-Daro, provincial difference, toides, it intends to establish a 
•Sukkur and other places. At that time an All-Indta Children’s Mutual Aid Centre in each of its branches. 
; Balkan-ji-Bari Workers’ Conference was also held. Balkan-ji-Bari aims at becoming an organisation whose 
During the present abnormal times, owing to difficulties branches will be ready, willing and able to solve any 
of travel and food, it has not been possible to bold difficulty or problem for parents, society or the 
'vU-India gatherings of children or workers. Government in relation to children. 

What concrete results the Asso¬ 
ciation intends to achieve with a |||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||^^ 

a maimer they 
iTOw up to be 

power endurance self- 

To un- 

doubtedly 
1 very long 
our 

efforts. However, 
whatever able do 

be symbolic, as 

the concern 
homes then 

of schools 

tioiis. HHHHiBHHIllHiHHHIiHIHHHIHH 

BaUum-ii-Bari, at present, 

if iffile to do some work Lahore (Punjab) Balkan-ji-Bari boys have their own music band 

only for aboat ten or twelve hours spread over oub *i’he Children’s Own Library of the Balkan-ji-Bari 
whole memth, as it is active only on Sundays, and that will contain all kinds of books meant for and relating 
too for not more than two hours. Within such a rfiort to children. Be All-India Children’s Own Museum will 
time^the work that the oiganisation would be able to contain whatever the boys and girls might collect for 
do, iouJd just be symbolic and a directive type hobby or as their aesthetic sense directs, as well as things 
of Wherever the organisation has a centre and materials which interest and educate them, It will 

-hr a Ibranch. it will do only such worit as is establirii study classes on Child Psychology and on 
nocessaiy in the interests of the ebildren, and legislatioiis regarding children of the country and also 
whioh will bo a sort of poiiiter in ^ diiee- of other countries, and wbenevsr asesscary the mp- 
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nidation will agitafc for thoir bettermont. It will t’O’ 
to have a network of C/hildren’s Schools on idealistic 
lines everywhere. To sum up, it will establish an All- 
India Children’s University^ 

I would like to remind the readers at this stage, 
after having eaumerate<i a number of things—^both 
as a realist and as a visionary—that the Balkan-ji* 
Ban will work along the lines indicated above, 
only with a view to bo educate children, tint 
they may become patriotic and self-reliant Indian 
citizens with enough power of endurance and e^f- 
sacrifice for the toughest days that are still ahead of 
us. To-day the organization works on these lines but 
on a ver>' bmall scale. Nonethelesg, it ia the Bari’s 
ambition to show that all these things are realised and 
not merely visimliHed. 

I need not streag here the necessity of a large 
number of sincere workers for the cause m every town 
and every village of India. One can well understand that 
if the vision set forth herein is to be realised, work— 
hard and genuine work—as well as faith, courage and 
hope, is of the utmost importance. Children are the 
hope of the future and as such need to be so trained 
that they may be able to acquit themselves well when 


the heavy burden of duties falls on their shoulders. Take 
our own case, have we done really what is expected of. 
us? Let the Balkan-ji-Bari try to infuse into the 



A group dance by Balkan-ji-Bari boys and girls 


children the spirit of freedom and love for our country, 
so that they may be able to bring about a thorough 
change and an improvement in the economic, moral, 
material and cultural condition of India. Let thus 
Balkan-ji-Bari step forward on the path of progress I 


THE MALAYAN LESSON FOR INDIAN STATES 

By a. N. ROY CHOWBHURY, m.a, b.u 


The resignation of the Chancellor, Pro-ChanccIlor and 
members of the Standing Commit! ee of Princes early 
in December, 1944, brings to the fore the question of 
joint administration of smaller Indian States which is 
supposed to bo one of the major issues over which this 
dramatic step was taken. 

It will be realised that the separate resources of 
smaller States are infinitely slender and on all-round 
administrative machinery ia not always within their 
individual means. Even so, functioning on modem 
standards is considered to be the ciiterion of their 
political existence and they have therefore been the 
source of perplexing constitutional and administrative 
problems. The essential features of present-day 
administration include High Courts, efficient police 
force, popular education and transport facilities, and 
the question as to how the smaller states could afford 
an administration with such equipment had engaged 
the attention of the authorities concerned. 

As a matter of fact, the semi-jurisdictional or non- 
jurisdictional estates or taluks of Western India and 
Gujarat have been merged by Parliamentary legislation 
in a large State. But the solution generally outlined 
with regard to comparatively larger units, is their o> 
operative grouping and the poolihg of their resources. 
“In no case is the need for co-operation and com¬ 
bination”, observed Lord Linlithgow, “more poten^^^, 
more pronounced and more immediate than in the case 
of smaller states. Those states whose resources are so 
limited as virtually to preclude tliem individually from 
providing for the requirements of their people in 
accordance with modem standards have indeed no other 
practical alternative before them. I would take this 
cipP<X!^t^>ty to impress on Rulers of such states with ail 
the emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking 
the earliest poanble steps to combine with their 
in the amtter el adaiiairtintlye earrioee ee 


far as this is practicable.” In a similar vein wrote Si", 
Stafford Cripps that “the first step for smaller state>^ 
should be to get into groups or into federal relation*, 
among themselves and for this purpose the spirit of 
the scheme for co-operative grouping should be ex¬ 
tended to wider units,” 

Though new in India, the process of co-operative 
grouping had before now been introduced in one other 
part of the British Empire, and as borne out by facts 
its ultimate usefulness is dependent not so much on 
theory as on its actual working. It will be appreciated 
that a system of joint admimstration necessitates a 
central administrative authority, and the extent Of 
powers exercised by this authority is chiefly the deter¬ 
mining factor for the success or otherwise of co-operative 
grouping consistently with the distinct sovereign entity 
of the individual state. The demarcation betwean 
federation and centralization is rather fine, and what it 
prima facie a federation may under certain circum¬ 
stances, turn out to be really nothing different from 
de--facto unificatiem or a merger. 

The suggestions made by Lord Linlithgow and Sir 
Stafford Cripps had received the consideration of tiie 
regional political authorities, and it seems that the idea 
in this respect it to divide the administration of a 
group of states into various branches, each branch being 
assigned to the carr of a joint officer designated as 
adviser. The Rulers are expected to accept the advice 
of the joint officer who in all matters l%lating to a 
group is also to have more or less direct acce» to the 
crown political authority concerned. The position of 
the advisers vis-a-vis an individnal state is therefor® 
likely to be somewhat anomalous, since, tho*tg9i 
virtually exercising jurisdiction within the states la® 
adviser is not ordiwUy subject to the sovereign Autho- ^ 
rty of any of the states ^eh each state is mxppossi 
letiim. Bi the munurtsiifies, ikm k m 
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fact that joint admioiftration involves some adjust¬ 
ment in the status of both the Eulers and the people 
and it does not seem that the scheme in its bitiad sense 
has received general approbation of the princes and the 
chiefa Sometimes, there is even hardly any scope for 
disapproval, for, as in the case of Eastern Slates, the 
"advise clause" in the Sanada makes it mandatoiy on 
them to agree to any such changes initiated by the 
authorities. 

On the whole, however, the scheme for joint ad¬ 
ministration in some form or other has gone ahead and 
the spheres of administration that have been considered 
to be of pnor importance are Police and Justice. Thus, 
joint police forces have been formed or are already 
functioning m certain groups of states. In Northern 
India, the states council of a certain group has a 
scheme of affiliation of administration, in which even 
leading states have joined and which embodies reci¬ 
procal arrangement for mutual assistance in relation to 
Police, Finance. Justice, Revenue, Education and 
Medical relief. In Eastern India, some states may avail 
of a board of medical officers in the agency to inspect 
and advise the state at their request in matters medical 
and Public Health. Also, the states in this group which 
had not got adequate veterinary facilities can make use 
on a basis of voluntary co-operation, of opportuniti<=*s 
provided by the neighbouring states having suitable 
arrangements In Central India, certain states have 
informalJ> evolved a scheme which provides for the 
formation of regional groups for specified subjects, while 
^ther subjects of general applicability are reserved for 
the whole of Central India States groups Yet anotht^r 
group of some small states has a scheme of employment 
of expert advisers in such spheres as may b© found 
suitable, and of a common District and Sessions Judge. 
The Control of Advisers is to vest in one Euler at a 
time by rotation, who will act in consultation with 
other Rulers. The appointment of th© advisers is also 
to be allotted to different Rulers of the group by 
mutual agreement. 

As has been mentioned above, in Western Indva 
and Gujarat, the problem of some small states has been 
met by their merger in a large state for the reason that 
there has arisen in Uiis part of India geographical, 
administrative and economic fragmentation^ on a scale 
unknown anywhere els© in the counti^^^? It may be 
remembered in this connexion that thepH^pose either 
of co-operative grouping or merger is “not only 
rem^ying their administrative deficiency but also 
facilitating their inclusion in any federal arrangement 
applicable to India as a whole"* 

To ascertain how far this object is likely to be met 
by any mere process of co-operativo grouping or 
merger, it is perhaps relevant to examine the evolution 
of the Federated Malay Btates, These States in Malaya 
were a confederation of some four states with a com¬ 
mon administrative service and a principal administra- 
^r designated first as Resident-General and later as 
Chief Secretary. The States were thus made one for 
purposes. Their early history reads: 
ine Malay States were at first .only places whose 
normal Rulers had so failed to keep their house in 
ordgm^t the unruly subjects had become a danger to 
jmg^lliring British settlements and the Queen a 

X. G«v«nn»wkt of India eoauattm^ite, d«t«d Aoril 16. IMS. 
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Government sent advisers to stretngtben the hands of 
Malay States and assist them in establishing peace and 
good Government. Of course, Malay States were not 
British possessions and could not be so treated but ss 
matters settled down and the States began to proi^er, 
they required many servants and much material which 
could best be supplied from England.”* 

The idea about Malaya entertained at the begin¬ 
ning will be more apparent from the following words 
of Lord Curaon* “If I were asked to sum up what wore 
the lessons which Eastern States had given me 1 
should Bay they were theee : In the first place remember 
always that you are not in India or in any foreign 
dependency for the benefit of what is called your own 
nationals.*** 

Despite thes© ideas, however, as the federation 
grew the Resident Genera) came to exercise in the 
words of Sweltenham, “a very large control over the 
protected stales and from that date (18^), the Colonial 
office in some important matters made itfl authority 
felt ”• Thus the system though suitable as regards cost 
and ©fficienev vested very large powers in a person 
other than either the legal ruler or the representatives 
of the people To be more explicit, writes Mills, “Tlie 
evolution of the federated states has been very 
different and by th© twenties federation had become 
amalgamation. . . . TTie four Sultans were dignified 
figure heads and indirect rule bad become a little more 
than a facade. Tlie Chief Secretary, the principal 
British Official, had become an uncrowned ruler who 
paid little more attention to his nominal head, the 
Governor and High Commissioner at Singapore, than 
the four legal rulers The situation had neither been 
expected nor desired bv the Government of Great 
Britain which had an unhappy feeling that the Sultans 
had been reduced to a position which had never been 
intended when the federation was established in 1896, 
The whole dei'elopment bad been so inevitable and 
gradual that the result was hardly appreciated until it 
was fait aoromvli. Reform was extraordinarily difficult 
owing to the need for uniformity which had created 
exceesive centralisation; and for the past twenty years 
the problem of State rights versus federal control had 
been the chief political question of the federated 
Malay States. . . Direct orders look the place of 

advice and the final and perfectly logical result was 
that control became centralised in the federal depart¬ 
mental heads and the Chief Secretary at Kuala Lumpur 
while the four Residents joined the Sultans as the on- 
essentials of the Federated Malay States 

Sir John Anderson, at one time .the Governor and 
Iffigh Commiarionar of the Federated Malay Stat3s 
likewise felt "that the Rulers had lost more than what 
they had anticipated when they agreed to the treaty 
of Federation."' A Federal Council was established in 
1900 by an agreement signed by the four Sultans but 
the vague and careless draftsmanship of this agreement 
surpaa^ that of the treaty of ISM : it created a 
Federal legislature and referred only incidentally tp the 
grant of legislative powers. The problem of> over- 
centralisation at Kuala Lumpur was however discussed 
on various occasions from 1922 onwards and iJicxe was 

3. . Brmsh Mitlaya, 1907. p. tBO. 

4. QBOt«4 la Sweltenham ’• Britinh Malaya, IWJ, p, $04. 

5. Ibid., p. m. 

6. UUle: Arituh Rula in Eatlam Alia. 1942, pp. (.7. 

7. Ibid., p. 49. 
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A growing feeling tlint the Sultani and Malays 
had been overlooked in the rush for economic develop¬ 
ment. llie Chief Secretary and even the unofficial 
meniberH of the Council cared mainly for the tin and 
rubber industries and the principle that “whatever is 
best administered is best” blind^ the eyes of the 
authonties to the substance of the form of the Fede¬ 
rated Government originally in view. The result was 
that neither the Eulers nor the Malays were happy and 
a time came when the Malays gradually felt for 
changes which admit them to Government employment 
and authority. In an article in the Malay Timet of 
November 12, 1931, a small politically-minded group 
referring to the Council, pointed out that the membe~s 
of the Council were usually relatives or favourites of 
the Sultans and urged Malays to show them8elv»B 
capable of using new powers through State Council. 
The question had ultimately drawn the attention of the 
Home Government and the result was a visit to Malay 
in 1982 of Sir Samuel Wilson, the then permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for colonies. Decentralisation 
was considered, and Sir Samuel repotted that “from a 
purely economic point of view, it would no doubt be 
advisable in a country of the sise of Malaya to have 
one central Government administering the whole 
territory.** Decentralisation in his view was however 
necessary due to the discontent and uneasiness of the 
Sultana. Hia views about the people were not much 
positive since he thought that “encouragement of 
indirect rule will probably prove the greatest safeguard 
against- political submersion of the Malays which would 
result in the development of popular government on 
Western lines.”* 

The recommendations of Sir Samuel Wilson did not 
consequently fit in with the growing political outlook 
of the Malayan public, for, the Timet correspondent in 
Malaya wrote thus in the issue of the paper of October 
17, 1933; “When the report was first published it was 
clear that.it had done nothing to reassure the anta¬ 
gonists to decentralisation or to justify its supporters. 
The minority who looked upon it as the inevitable and 
just recognition of the rights of the Malays found little 
support of their views in the report itself.” About the 
attitude of the authorities the writer goes on to say, 
*^iat more do the Malays want, it is asked, The 
prosperity is solely due to the activities of Europeans, 
Ohinese and Indians who developed their country. If 
the powers of the Eulers had been limited it is because 
of the speed aith which development had taken place. 
The Malays had neither the experience nor administra¬ 
tive machinery’ tq^ cope with it; or those responsible 
for opening up the country had themselves set up the 
necessarv political machinery. Tlie point of view of 
Malay Rulers that indigenous Malays were in danger 
of being swamped numerically and politically in their 
own country by the impact of new prosperity is equally 
true. Tlie non-indigenous people are not averse in 
theory to the ultimate assumption of political power 
by tl^ Malays but it is always referred to come vague 
and distant date when the Malays have proved them¬ 
selves capable of it.* 

In this background came the war in tho Far East 
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and the fall of Malaya with amasinc For 

a time, public attention was focussed on internal 
conditions of Malays prior to the fall and it was sug¬ 
gested that the disaster was in part due to the apathy 
and indifference of the local people. As remarked by 
Lord Cranbome on December 3, 194^, in the House 
of Lords, “There had been people here and abroad who 
had drawn the hasty conclusion that we had lost 
Malaya because the local inhabitants had not been fully 
associated with the Government of the country.*^ On 
April 3, 1942, Mr. R^s Davies, M.P., also said in che 
House of Commons “that a number of people are 
seriously concerned at the fact that we have never won 
the loyalty of the native population.” 

One view was that the British administration had 
established no roots in Malaya and about the colonial 
policy in general, a Times correspondent commented as 
follows in the issue of the paper of August 1, 1942 

“Whenever large issues were at stake, the un¬ 
certainty of road ahead mad© for official timidity. The 
Colonial Government was inclined to shy away from 
the important problems which raised political issue 
even when postponement meant accumulation of later 
difficulties both perceivable and formidable,” 

Thus, the joint administration and the federation 
set up at Malaya has ultimately been open to 
criticism obviously on the score that this was a process 
which conceded mb actual powers either to the people 
or the rulers. 

While initiating the merger of Western India and 
Gujarat States, the Government of India remarked that^ 
“the ultimate test of fitness of survival of any state is 
in his (Crown Representative's) opinion the capacity 
to secure the welfare of its subjects, and he regards the 
forthcoming qualified merger of these small states as 
a justifiable solution of any conflict in his obligations 
towards the rulers and the ruled*The underlying 
principle of this view is apparently the evolution of a 
contented Indian India suitable for Federal arrange¬ 
ment. ’ 

It will be seen that the schemes in respect of the 
co-operative grouping of the small states of India, 
introdue-ed or suggested so far, chiefly relate to adminis¬ 
trative efficiency. The question of the people or their 
part in a changed eystem does not figure much in this 
connection, while, as regards the princes themselves 
and their Goyemment, some adjustment of individual 
authority in favour of the joint advisers is an important 
feature of the proposals. In effect, necessaiily, subs¬ 
tantial authority is likely to vest in a machineiy which 
is neither based on popular participation nor is under 
the absolute control of hereditary Rulers. The Rulers 
are divested eff their hereditary rights though remaining 
reijponHible to the ruled. The joint advisers, on the 
other hand, are to enjoy all their powers without Any 
reeponsibility to the rulers or the ruled. 

Tliat the schemes may not, therefore, take the 
shape of the Malayan Federation and hinder fedei^ 
arrangement or the desired solution of any “conflict in 
hia (Crown l^presentafeive’s) obligations towards the 
ruler and the ruled**^ is a matter which deserves 
adequate consideration by the States concerned. One 
wishes they could profit TOtimes by the Malayan 
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PtaKapAL Shriman Narayan Agarwal of Sekaaria Col¬ 
lege of Commeroe, Wardba, has brought out a znoit 
timely publioatioa under the title The Oondhim Plan 
of Economic Development for India, llie worth of the 
work and oi its author ia attested by. the Foreword 
contributed to it by no less a person than Mahatma 
Gandhi himself, whose economic thought and scheme 
it seeks to represent. Mahatma Gandhi himself certifies 
that the writer hae not misrepresented him in any 
place. In his own inimitable words he explains thus 
the scope and aim of the woric: 

*'It claims to be a comparative study of the 
Charklia economics based on non-violence and the 
industnal economics which to be paying must be 
based on violence, t.e., exploitation of the non- 
industnalised countries.” 

I may add that the modem mechanised and indus¬ 
trial economics is based on exploitation not merely of 
economically less organised, and “non-mdustriklised 
countries” like India, but also of non-industrial 
classes within the same country, and, in the case of 
India, such classes form by far the vast majority of 
her population, her dumb-millions, and inarticulate 
masses, as they are tragically, but rightly designated, 
tn view of their colossal illiteracy, and depth of 
degradation and poverty, rendering them incapable of 
self-defence against scientific exploitation. 

There are many plans of economic reconstruction 
in the air such as the non-official Bombay Plan and the 
official plans of the Government of India, which are 
being fashioned and hammered into shape by so many 
of its Post-War Reconstruction Committees. In my 
opinion, no plan is more suited to the conditions and 
realities of India's Economics as established through 
the ages than the Gandhian Plan. Most other Plans 
overshoot the mark and becohae unrelated to the grim 
realities and the crying needs of India's economic 
situation. An economic plan to be effective must root 
itself in these realities instead of ignoring them and 
seeking to build on other foundations. Besides, a 
people's economic system is a part and product of its 
whole Scheme and System of life, its fundamental vi^w 
and philosophy of life. The Indian way and outlook 
in life must determine the economic. Economic life 
is not an end unto itself but only a means of subserving 
the fundamental and higher ends and values of life. 
As Gandhiji states in his Hind Swaraj, the characteristic 
of modem civilisation “lies in the fact that people 
living in it make ISodily welfare the object of life*” 
inspired by a “mad.desire to destroy distance and time” 
But this is not the Indian ideal of life which believes in 
limiting wants, luxuries and pleasures, and in economic 
self-sul^ency for every individual achieving it os far 
as possible through bis own manual labour, leading up 
to the^ economic a^-suffieienoy of every individual 
ronJ unit, or village, funcrioning aa a self-goveming 
as every villa^ was constituted in the in- 
'Cgenm scheme of In^an Pojity. A graphic picture 
of this iiuhigeinoQa political scheme and of the working 
of her untold mniilief of rural republics and demo- 
eiMiag which liadi kaoumi India has bien |»v«u k a 


work which I wrote more than twenty-five years a^ 
under the title Local Oovemmeni »n Ancient India, and 
was published by the CliwhMidon Press, Oxford. It ives 
a picture of the system by which India was able «o 
preserve her culture and her soul against the vioissi^dt# 
of her political fortunes and changes m sovereign^* 
India must recapture this political and economic heri-^ 
tage for purposes of her coining reconatruotion. As 
Lord Haldane put it in commenting on the work, "The 
life of a nation consists in growth and not in external 
causation, and that organic growth solves queitions t^t 
are not capable of treatment from any mechanical point 
of view alone.” 

The fundamental and unalterable fact of India’s 
economic life is that more than 300 out of 400 millions 
of her total population are on land, pursuing agriculture, 
and its allied occupations, and that these agricultural 
millions have to remain out of work in enforced idle¬ 
ness for more than half the year in the off-seasons of 
Agriculture. This I discovered, to my utter dismay, 
as a Member of the Bengal Land Revenue (Ploud) 
Commission investigating rural problems of every des¬ 
cription in typical regions all over India. Thus the 
main problem of economic reconstruction is to feed 
these starving millions by giying them work when they 
remain without work, and this work has to be brought 
home to them. They cannot find it out of their homw 
and native villages. The nation in India still lives in 
the village and in the cottage from which they cannot 
be easily divorced. This hard economic fact ia as old 
as India’s hills and rivers, and is as unalterable and 
fixed as her geographical features. Ko amount of 
centralised industrial planning can reach these dumb- 
millions in the villages where lie the roots of India s 
life. India’s whole civilisation has been built up as a 
rural and not an urt^an civilisation India has thought 
out her best and highest in her woods and wildernesses, 
away from the stir and strife of the city, in the silence 
and solitude of her hermitages and sylvan sohooln 
which count as their products the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, the record and repository of the highest 
thought over evolved by mankind. Even now, as shown 
in tbe last Census, India still means, as she has been 
through the ages, a country of about 7 lacs of vilkgea 
as againot only about 40 towns of the Western standard, 
with a population of a lac and above. The only 
difference is that whereas in Ancient India, in the days 
of her national government and planning, every village 
was a centre of life and light under its suitable govern¬ 
ment as a self-governing republic, the present-day 
villages of India are dead institutions without a spirk 
of corporate life left in them, and are centres of decay 
and degradation with the indigenous scheme of life and 
government being swept away by tbe onrush of a 
Western system of centralisation and over-government 
to which they were not used and were not id>}e to 
accommodate themselveft The only way to reconstruct 
and revive these dead or dying viffagee is to make them 
self-governing once more so that the social tissues by 
which their corporate and conuntmal hie can ht 
aostaiood «iy he feetored hy thoir 
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The planning experts cannot but themselves admit 
that large and heavy industries located at centres and 
cities here and there can absoib and employ only a 
fragment of the vast agricultural population of India. 
It has been estimated that '^90 per cent of India’s total 
population are employed in agriculture and allied 
occnipatioBR, 10 per cent in industry of whom only 
about 2 million (or leas than 1 per cent) are working 
in large-scale industries.” On the most optimistic 
estimate thew industries at their beat cannot absorb 
more than 5 per cent of India's rural millions in leas 
than 25 veara But thisse starving millions are already 
on our hand. We must feed them at once and cannot 
leave them to feed on the hope« of the future. 

Tlie only Tiossihle programme of economic recons- 
truelion in India is to promote the good of its greatest 
number by a seientific planning of those handicrafts 
which they can ply to profit in their homes and 
Villages, Such a planning must start with the plying 
of the Chnrkhn. It has been rightly called ‘Charkka 
EconorntW as distinguished from the other types of 
centralised and mechanised industrial economics of the 
capitalist, socialist, or communist variety, or American, 
British, or Soviet systems. Charkha Economics is the 
indigenous Indian prvstem of Economics, the economics 
of the small industry, of the cottage and home handi¬ 
crafts. 

In tJie Oiindhian Plan, there is a comparative study 
of the Charkhn-Eeonoinics nnd the other systems of 
mechanised and scientific Economics. It rightly points 
out that Et'onomic planning should mean the least 
amount of control and coercion by the State. That 
Government is the best "which governs the least”. The 
miiladjustments of the prevailing economic systems are 
well brought out by Professor G. D. II, Cole : 

“And what au-e wo to say of the World in which a 
farmer, when he sows his crop, has to pray for a bad 
harvest in order to rescue him from financial diffi¬ 
culties?” 

7'he Fascist Plan involving the totalitarian control 
of the individual by the Slate is totally foreign to 
India’s tradition. It has established "the most dangerous 
idolatry of all ages, the deification of the state.” 

The British Plannmg has been a planning of drift, 
of picce-meiil and un-coordinated planning. It has 
recently produced the Beveridge Plan seeking to 
guarantee to every citizen the Minimum of the neces¬ 
saries of life by means of Employment Insurance, 
Disability Benefits, Old-age Pensions, Children’s 
Allowances and Medical Services by taxing the rich 
and the haee’s for the benefit of the poor and the 
have-nots, thus dividing the country, as Dean Inge puts 
it, into ‘two nations of the tax-payers and the tax- 
eaters’. After all, earning a living by honest and 
honorable means is preferable to these artificial devioiS 
for securing it by doles and unemployment insurances. 

Much has been made of the Soviet Plan on account 
of its ideals, but in practice it is falling far short of its 
ideals. Soviet society was planned as a classless society, 
where the State alone will count and own the factoxs 
of production. But the difficulty is as to the ownership 
of the State itself whiob under totalitarian control has 
passed automatically to a Dictator and a new managerial 
class. The eompiete regimentation of the pec^le in 
r^t«Sd to their political and economic affairs hss 
crashed out individual initiative and freedom,. The list 
of firndimental tighlis scanted to ile eitiaent hgf tho 


Stalin Constitution does not include the most funda¬ 
mental and elementary of such rights, the right of free¬ 
dom of moving from place to place, freedom of circula¬ 
tion, or free choice of one’s place of residence. The 
Constitution assigns everyone to a given domicile, and 
a place of work to which he remains tied, the factoiy Or 
the warehouse, which he cannot leave except by permis¬ 
sion of its managers. A citizen cannot be absent from 
home even for 24 hours, without first securing a pass¬ 
port and a special visa. The Soviet System is evon 
producing inequalities of income which it was out to 
abolish. These inequalities are daily growing, showing 
a difference of as much as SO ; 1. A more human, 
natural, and scientific system will be that based on 
decentralisation and self-government, if we are agreed 
as to the ultimate values of life and not making mere 
well-being of the body, by feeding, clothing, and hous¬ 
ing it, as best as possible, the chief aim of life and 
civilisation. Civilisation should not be reduced to mere 
Matter and Motion. Tliere is no point in conquering 
Space and Time if it is only for the benefit of the body, 
and not for Mind and Sfjul which are left to be starved. 
There is no point in going in for labour-saving 
machinery if it only degrades labour. As Bernard Shaw 
puts it: 

"Tho.se who try to make life one long holiday find 
that they need a holiday from that too The best 
definition of hell is perpetual holiday.” 

That is why the Bible says that "man must earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow.” • 

In this new Economics, production will be for 
immediate consumption and not for distant profitable 
markets. As Gandhiii puts it, it will be .Rtill production 
by masses instead of mass-production. Tinder his sys¬ 
tem, it is the labour that is the current coin, not the 
metal. It does not taboo machinery as such. "The 
spinning wheel itself is a piece of valuable machinery.” 
Only, as he save, dead machinery must not be pitted 
against the millions of living machinerv represented 
bv the villagers scattered in the 7.00,000 villages of 
India. As he further states, “The problem with us is not 
how to find leisure for the teeming millions inhabiting 
our villages. The problem is how to utilise their idle 
days which are equal to working days of six months in 
the year.” Labour-saving machinery is out of place in 
this situation. Man is more important than machinery. 
He must be fed by work. Already the number of 
workers employed in the domestic industries is about 
five times that employed in large-scale production, 
while the percentage of workers in the large-scale indus¬ 
try is also on the deca'ease. In 1941 it was only about 
4 per cent of India’s total population. 

In the Gcmdhictn Plan instead of mass-productiun 
on a large-scale, it is production by masses on a fonall 
scale in the people’s own homes. The system will, how¬ 
ever, "welcome the machine that will lighten the burden 
of crores of men living in cottages.** 

As my brother. Professor Radha Kamal Mookerji, 
puts the case : 

"Hie object of planned economy for India is lieither 
ee<momic antaichy and natipn&l aggreesioxx as so^ht 
in the Fascist countries nor economio imperii^^ 
based on the |)^er gnd pk«perity of a small 
istio and dire<^ve dass, t|i8 in the demooratio ci 0 ^trt<Bs, 
nor again, a bare mnleinaliatic and regimented oultoze 
as In fikmet Russia. The ideolofor behW sdonom 
plaimteg in India is the broadirtuig of ths socntoiiiis 
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base of a peaceful aipricultural civilisatiou for the 
purpose of national defence, on the one hand, and 
the full and free expansion of her ancient, moral and 
social virtues in the changed economic world, on the 
other.” 

I may conclude this note by referring to the obser¬ 
vations made by that great administrator and historian, 
Colebrooke, towards the end of the 18th century with 
reference to the economic conditions then prevailing in 
Bengal and are even now prevailing all over agricul¬ 
tural India : 

“To a Government as enlightened as British India, 
it cannot be a trifle consideration to provide employ¬ 
ment for the poorest classes. No public provision now 
exists in tliese provinces to relieve the wants of the 
poor and helpless. The only employment in which 
widows and temale orphans, incapacitated for field- 
labour by sickness or by their rank, can earn a sub- 


aistenoe is by Spinning, and it is the only employ¬ 
ment to which the females of a family can apply 
themselves to maintain the men, if these be w 
^alified for labour by infirmity or by other cause. 
To all it is a resource which, even though it may not 
be absolutely necessary for their subsistence, contri¬ 
butes, at lea^, to relieve the distresses of the poor. 

In this view, it appears essential to encourage a^ 
occupation which is the sole resoutHse of the helpless 
poor.'* , 

Colebrooke thus stands out as the champion of 
Charkha Economics as the most suitable Indian econo¬ 
mics, on the success of which he bears the following 
testimony : 

“India has in all times been the country most 
celebrated for Cotton Manufaclurow, and oven now 
the finest Muslins of Bengal remain still unrivalled 
by tlie fabrics of Great Britain." 


CHEMICAL FERTIUSERS VERSUS COMPOST 

By “CHITTAaONIAN” 


Before India is irrevocably committed to the expen¬ 
diture of large sums of money on the erection of plants 
for the manufacture of chemical fertilisers it ipay be 
of interest to examine the history and potentialities of 
chemical fertilisers and to compare the result with the 
possibilities of compost manurmg. 

The obvious object of applying fertilisers to the 
Sgil is to increase production from the soil. Up to 
about a hundred yoara ago chemical fertilisers were 
practically unknown, i'arming all over the world was 
carried on in small units, the soil being worked by 
hand, by the farmer and his family, with a varying 
amount of hired labour at sowing time and harvest 
time. The cultivators had an instinctive knowledge of 
the soil, its characteristics, its moods, and its possi¬ 
bilities. They knew, above all things, of the necessity 
to conserve the different components in the soil and 
achieved this by maintaining a correct balance at all 
times between woodland, arable land, pasture, water 
supply, fallow land. They developed the right rotation 
of crops, never growing a crop of the same species on 
the same land two years in succession and they returned 
to the soil everything they took off it, in the form of 
farmyard manure or compost. They knew the soil was 
a living organism requiring culture and care like every 
other living organism. 

The rapid advance of Physical Science in the 
nineteenth century created a school of thought which 
made the cultivators* conception of the soil appear to 
be “old-fashioned.*' Physical Science reduced the sorl 
to its component parts, mineral ingredients, watCT, 
organic matter from living plants, organic and inorganic 
substances originated from the decay of roots, leaves 
or even entire plants. The purely mineral components, 
in themselves are unfertile. Fertility is determined by 
the quality and amount of humus present. Humus is 
organic ax^ has so far defied Physic^ Science to evolve 
an exact .chemical formula for it. AU that is known 
is that.in humus we have a mix^re of the products of 
disin^^tio^ more or leas rich in carbon, nitrogen and 
mtgSm Soil bacteria and earthworms are chief 
fiSoa ih the formation of humus. Bacteria also assist 
in setting free phaaphqric acid alrea^ in the soil. 

my iOttll smomits of phosphoric acid ato 


prostmt in an available free state in any soil, so bacteria 
perform invaluable services by helping to release it. 
Bacteria also assist in the process of nitrogen-fixation, 
equally invaluable to the cultivator. When Physical 
Science had established these facts the theory was 
postulated, and accepted with enthusiasm by many, that 
if you found out by analysis what amount of nitrogen, 
phosphorus or other component a particular crop had 
extracted from the s6il and replaced that component 
by its equiv'alent in the form of chemical fertiliser you 
re-adjusted the balance in the soil and could, with 
impunity, grow a similar crop on the same soil the 
following year. From this it was a short step to apply^ 
ing chemical fertilisers not only to replace components 
extracted by crops but to change the very composition 
of tho soil so that, for instance, wheat could be grown 
on the same soil year after year, or sugarcane, or tea. 
When applied first, it was found tliat chemical fcrtiliscni 
increased yields. Coming at the time when the indus¬ 
trial revolution was increa-sing the cry for clieap food 
chemical fertilisers were widely welcome. America with 
its vast provinces just being developed, particularly 
welcomed them and farming there rapidly became 
scientific. Wheat was in demand overseas. I'lie email, 
hand-cultivated farm of the old world rapidly gave 
way to big, intensively cultivated areas operated ^solely 
with an eye to yielding the maximum number of dollars 
from the ipmimum expenditure. Woods were cut down, 
single trees tom out by tho roots, pasture ploughed up, 
nothing allowed to remain fallow. The Biblical injunc¬ 
tion to Moses, “For six years you may sow your land 
and gather in your crops, but every seventh year you 
must^ let the land alone, to lie fallow”, if ever read, 
was considered out of date. “It might have been all 
right,** itansfis thought, “for the Israelites in the deserW 
but it doesn't apply to us.** Statistics as to the quantities 
of chemical fertiliser poured in to the soil in XJ.S.A. 
within recent years are not available, but there is no 
reason to Suppose they would not be coxnparc^le with 
statistics for |he European continent. There, it haa 
been establish^, the consumption of chemical fertilisers 
incresfe^ by something like three bundled jm cent 
between 1014 and 1007. Th» yield of barl^ from 
mm in the iiae period vent doim ton Joft over I^IOO 
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IHHindfl to under 2,000 pounds. Bo the era of diminish* but the veiy important point for In4ia to appreciate 
Ing retume seems to have been reached. What has been is that chemical fertilisers are symbolic of the unnatufal 
established in the XJ.S.A. is that lands very fertile eveifSnethods of agriculture which have created these condi* 
twenty years ago are now desert. In postulating the tions in America. Without the extensive and eve*-- 


theory of returning minerals to the soil by means of 
chemical fertilisers science forgot that the soil is alive 
and ]s not composed of lifeless mineral ingredients only. 
The theory is all right so far as laboratory research 
goes but it fails in the same way as a theory to tho 
effect that if you took the known mineral ingredients 
of the human body and fed a person on those ingre¬ 
dients in the form of synthetic chemicals only the 
person would continue to live. Few people would 
accept that theory as applicable to the human body. 
Yot they accept a similar one as true when applied to 
the soil, witliout question. They forget that the soil is 
a living organism, just as the human body is. The 
human body stands a lot of bad treatment in 
the form of wrongly balanced or insufficiently 
nourishing food. So does the soil. Some of 
the world’s greatest men have been invalids. Manv 
bumper crops have been taken off soils artificially 
stimulated by the application of chemical fertilisers. 
But sooner or later, the invalid dies. So does the sick 
toil. The brilliant invalid leaves his mark on the 
civilisation of his time. The soil, unfortunately, is gone 
for ever. Taking the one© fertile prairie land.s of the 
middle west of America as an example, the following 
is what happened. 

Accumulating living soil at the rate of something 
like one inch in five hundred years Nature built up the 
prairie. The Red Indian inhabitants respected Nature 
and pursued “old-fashioned” agriculture. As the 
United States developed commercial farming spread 
westward, ousting the Red Indian and hia method‘s 
First the prairie was extensively over-graaed by cattle, 
then, in more recent years, large crops of wheat have 
been taken off it in addition. Such crops were only 
made possible by increasing quantities of chexnicid 
fertilisers. But as the quantities of chemical fertilisers 
increased, so the humus content of the soil decreased. 
Humus, it will be remembered, has defied science to 
produce an exact chemical formula for it. Tbe sod 
bacteria and the earthworms, the main manufacturers of 
humus, left the prairie soil in exact relationship to the 
quantities of chemical fertiliser poured in. Deprived 
of its humus manufacturers, who are also its aerating 
agencies, the soil developed a har4 crust. This, because 
of its’inability to absorb moisture as well as before, 
started soil erosion and disintegration. High winds 
came along, the qow much dreaded “dust storms** weie 
created, as much as an inch of topsoil was lost in a 
single yw (that Nature with so murffi patience had 
taken five hundred years to prepare), the prairie is now 
in a fair way to becoming desert This is in no way 
an over-painted picture. Many tens of thousands of 
homesteads have been abandoned within recent years. 
In thirty yea» the nitrofen and the humus-content of 
the soil in Missouri have faUen about lldrty-five per 
cent as oompsxed with the original prairie. How much 
nitrogenous chemical fertiliser has been poured in in 
that period is not known, but it muat have been a very 
large qusntity indeed, the region being devoured by 
dust storms is miMng steadily eaitwa^ and it is 
estitneled et least a third of the cultivated eina of the 
|]^ted Htetes of Amerioe is on the way to becoming 
turtiii. Q^ieel fittwit ehwe aie not lespomi bl e 


increasing use of chemical fertilisers the wheat-growers 
of the prairie could not have abandoned rotation 
farming to the extent they did. The worms would not 
have gone away, humus would have been produced, the 
wind would have fulfilled its traditional function of 
adding small quantities of beneficial dust to the soil. 

Yes, even the wind's functions are effected adversely 
by the excessive use of chemical fertilisers. Wind^i, 
blowing over mountain areas with a suffici^t humus con. 
tent, whip up invisible particles of dust and deposit 
them on the plains below. These dust deposits help to 
restore the exhausted bases in the cultivated areas and 
add soluble salts such as calcium, iron, potassium, et^. 
The soil of Alpine meadows is largely formed by dust 
particles from the neighbouring mountains The Swi 
peasant does not use chemical fertilisers. He know^ 
their use would crust his soil then the wind, which n<»w 
brings him invaluable dust deposits from the mouniaiuH, 
would become an enemy and whip away all his soil, in 
“dust storms” m.a few years. At no place m the 
world, it 18 reckoned, is humus-oontaining soil deeper 
than twenty-four inches. So we see how short a life 
agriculture has when one inch is lost in a year as it has 
been recently in America. As a direct result of the loss 
of prairie lands the United States this year is being 
compelled to import wheat. With that example before 
us are we in India to blindly follow them m the adcp' 
tion of chemical fertilisers ? If we do we shall create 
conditions which will inevitably lead to crop failures 
in a few years such as will make the famine of 1®43 
appear small in comparison. Millions yet unborn will 
curse our blindness. 

Protagonists of 'scientific” agriculture allege that 
chemical fertihsers are harmful only when used in 
excessive quantities and say they should always, an<l 
only, be given m the correct proportions in accordance 
with soil analysis. Like medicine to an invalid. How 
completely impractical this is, is shown when we consiaer 
how many variations can be found in analyses of the 
soil of one single field, let alone a farm or district. A 
practical farmer walking along the furrows of a newV 
ploughed field can see with his knowledgeable eye at 
least a hundred variations in soil composition in a 
hundred furrows. Laboratoiy analysis oonfirma th^s. 
“Weathering” action, through sun, rain and wind, 
assisted by soil bacteria and earthworms help to pro¬ 
duce conditions suitable fox sowing by the time seei- 
time comes round. Soil analyses taken then would 
give different results from analyses taken at ploughing 
time. Analyses taken after a shower of rain give 
different retdlts to analysee taken in dry weather. Truly, 
the practical farmer may wonder on which analysis is 
he tn base his oaleulations for the application of 
chemical fertiliser. 

Another very strong objection to chemical ferttL 
iseta lies in the fact that many contain soluble alts 
such as potaauum or ammonium sulphate or^ highly 
corrosive substaxiees which quite definitely and 

destroy the miero-orgaiiic aorivify in the soil, tcjfsucfa 
an extent that si^ intensive treated with 
fertaissrs tor a number of years lose entirely thmr 
former biologicsl aethrity. TW number of years 
before this iUgs is reaohod dsiMnds vpm fw 
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kitatifl content when the first Application of ohemisal 
fertilieer is given. In parte <d IncUa where it ^ proposed 
to apply sulphate of ammonia extensively, the humus 
content already is low, so complete cessation of bio¬ 
logical activity would not be long delayed. Are we 
prepared for that with all it implies ? 

It is not only the soil that re-acts unfavourably to 
excessive use of chemical fertilisers. The cow does too, 
'"Scientific farming” is not content with allowing the 
cow to produce the quantity of milk, Nature intended 
she should. So she, in commercialised dairy farms in 
Europe and America nowadays, is fed excessively on 
certain proteins and salts, in order that her milk output 
shall be increased. Here too, a factor not amenable to 
test-tube analysis has been encountered, the fact that 
milk production is a part of the animal’s sexual activity. 
By over-straining the production of milk inevitably the 
organs of ro-production are weakened. The result has 
been such an increase in diseases attendant upon the 
birth and rearing of calves that scientists are now being 
asked to intensify their investigations in the possibilities 
of test-tube calves. Could Nature be outraged more? 
The quality of milk output increased in this manner, 
similar to the quality of outputs from soil stimulated 
by chemical fertilisers, is often of very doubtful quality. 
Hence the increasing insistence by Public Health Offi¬ 
cials on the need or pasteurisation. 

Comi>o8t manuring, with all it implies, is the very 
antithesis of chemical fertilisers treatment. Compost, 
being itself alive, assists in the rejuvenation of the soil 
whereas chemicals artificially stimulate it. Again com¬ 
paring a sick soil to a sick person, who does not know 
that a cure eventually depends on a rejuvenation of the 
patient’s system? Chemicals prescribed by the Doctor 
help but the medical profession itself is the first lo 
admit that overdoses are definitely harmful. Yet India’s 
sick soil is being prescribed doses of chemicals in 
quantities such as no sane doctor would ever prescribe 
for his patients 1 Compare the action of compost. To 
understand its action correctly it is necessary to remem¬ 
ber, we do not feed plants when we apply manure of 
any description. We feed the soil. (Plants actually 
obtain most of their sustenance from the air, which is 
another factor overlooked often by advocates of 
chemical fertilisers). Nature maintains the vitality of 
the soil by humus-developing activities, bacteria, earth¬ 
worms, roots that break up the soil, and weathering. 
Well-prepared compost supplies additional quantities 
of humus-developers, bacteria and earthworms in an 
actii^e, living, organic form. These merge in the soil 
naturally and help Nature in the maintenance of the 
soil’s vitality. The underlying idea is to return to the 
soil everything which comes out of it. The aim is to 
develop in compost heaps a controlled fermentation 
which allows only a minimum loss of nutritive elements 
and provides the maximum quantity of humus. Often 
haphazard attempts result in disappointment. Complete 
success can only follow experience in the preparation 
of compost heaps, including a knowledge of what is 
being attempted. But our cuHivatom know what is 
required and there need be no fear of them failing 
In^a if ^neouragement of a proper nature is given to 
them ^ take up oompost-manuiing on an ext«tisive 

I 

*^To prepare compost it is first neeessafy to dig a 
dbaUow pit, not more than ten inches deep. The 
pit should not be longer then feet nor wider 
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than twelve feet. When material ie plentifiil it ii 
better to have numerous eomparitively snm heiMis than 
one big one. First a layer of oowdung is plUboed on ^ 
bottom of the pit, as fresh as poosible. Then tdl iorti 
of plant refuse, straw, chaff, kitchen garbafS, egg theUa, 
fish remains, village sweepings, tank oleanings, leavee, 
hedge trimmings, wood and charcoal ashes, sleughter*' 
house refuse, horn and hoof remnants, in faot anything 
that will disintegrate into humus, are systemhtioaliy 
placed on top. It is essential to keep the heaps coyered 
while in preparation. Banana leaves, spread daily 
immediately lifter the kitchen gaibage, are ideal for the 
purpose. Farm-yard manure should also be deposited 
daily. When the heap is about twelve inches high a 
layer of earth sliould be deposited, not more than two 
to three inches thick. Rememboriag tliat the fermen^ 
tation which will now be going on inside is a living 
process, the deposit of earth Should be such as to form 
a skin, just thick enough to hold the heap together, yet 
thin enough to allow it to breathe. Care should be 
taken to sec that the soil covering is not taken from 
land wliich has been treated with chemical fertiUseis 
which are hostile to bacteria. Tli© process of layering, 
with a coVering of earth at every foot in height, should 
be continued until the heap is five feet high. The heap 
should slope gradually inward as it grows in height 
and should not exceed six feet in width at the top. This 
form of structure is convenient to w'ork and also helps 
in aeration. Along the top a shallow trench should be 
cut, not so deep as to expose the highest layer of com¬ 
post material. In this water should be poured daily 
from a tub into which cowdu'ng and urine has been 
deposited. It is necessary to keep the heaps moist. An 
effective way of assisting in this is to insert a few 
bamboos through the trench at the top. After about a 
month the heap should be turned, the outside of the 
original heap being put inside, the bottom at the top. 
Over-dry sections should be mixed up with over-damp- 
Experience teaches perfection. Soon a oomposter be¬ 
comes proficient. After another month another turning 
is neoessap^. In most parts of India fermentation is 
complete in about three months though this varies 
somewhat with the seasons. 

The final result is a fine sweet-smelUng powdery 
earth. It can be applied to the soil at all times in 
quantities great or small. The cultivator knows vdien 
he applies compost he is assisting the soil’s rejuvenation 
and is adding to the humus content, that invaluable 
factor in crop production. The process of fermentation 
in the heaps attract large numbers of soil-bacteria and 
earthworms, a certain indication that the work ii 
proceeding on the rkdht lines, Nature’s way. 

As farms exist to-day in most parts of India, 
denuded of trees and not using correct rotation of 
crops, it is probable there would not be available 
su^ent material for compost-making to suocessfuUy 
rejuvenate the soil quickly and we cannot expect tne 
cultivator to put his farmyard manure in a compost 
heap so long as we impose conditions on him which 
oon^ him to use oowdung for fffel, or die. Titis 
a^>ect is not insolahle. Given the will on the part of 
the leaden of public opinion to solve it, it could soon 
be solved. Compoet from the villages can be supple* 
mented by compost made in the smaller miinicipaBtiei 
and by fertilisers of a veiy similar nature ma^ by 
pasting oorporatiem refuse throuili riudge plants hi 
bigger Ipwns and dtiss. The procew it sgceedingt^ 
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simple and the sale of the resultant fertiliser at e 
nominal price per bag would bring in large sums of 
revenue from departments at present causing consider¬ 
able strain on municipal budgets. The benefit to the 
soil would be incalculable. i 

The results from using compost are not eo specta¬ 
cular as from chemical fertiUsers. Being a natural 
method and Nature's law being gradual, it takes some 
years before an appreciable change is noticeable. 

In five years or so both the quality and the 
quantity of crops are quite definitely increased, and, 
what is equally important, the humus content of the 
soil has also increased. Animals as well as human 
beings fed on crops from compost-treated land improve 
in health. The crops are so nutritive that smaller 
quantities suffice, another important aspect, and one 
which should appeal to India in her present position. It 
is on record that cows in Bavaria reared on crops grown 
on compost-treated soil refused to eat when transferred 
to a farm where chemical fertilisers were used. 

How long will it be before descendants of the 
present-day cultivator’s half-starved cow in India are in 
a position to do that ? 

That the benefits to be obtained from widespread 
compost farming are real and not merely matters of 
theory is well illustrated in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. There 


peasant farmers of Dutch descent adhere to it, the 
traditional method of their forefathers. The re^t. is 
they are still a healthy, happy, prosperous community, 
little affected by booms and slumps in the commercial 
world. They are very nearly self-contained, most of 
their wants apart from food (which they grow them¬ 
selves). coming from nearby villages. In the depression 
in the early thirties none of the people in this com¬ 
munity required State relief whereas people on 
neiglibouring sugar farms (where rotation farming is 
ignored and chemical fertilisers used extensively) 
required very large sums in State relief. The financial 
aspect is serious enough but tlie mental, moral and 
spiritual one is worse. 

The choice before India is clear. To elect to follow 
the example of the unbalanced farming of the prairm 
lands assisted by chemical fertilisers and thereby bring 
certain tragedy and desolation or to return to Nature’s 
way of developing Nature’s bounty by encouraging 
widespread compost farming (including compost made 
from municipal refuse), thereby starting India on the 
road to that rejuvenation of her people, through 
rejuvenation of the soil, wliich is the first essential m 
preparing the country to take its proper place in the 
world of the future. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ TO HINDU RENAISSANCE 

Bt swami jagadiswarananda 


ftior. D. S. Sharma of Madras in his recently published 
monumental work entitled Renaissance of Hinduism 
devotes one chapter to tlie study of Rammohun Roy 
and Brahmo Samaj and considers in his book, first of 
all, their contributions to the modem Hindu Renaissance 
which is still in progress. Raja Rammohun, the illustrious 
Father of Modem India, was bom on 22nd May, 1772, 
in the village of Radhanagar in the Burdwan district 
of Bengal and passed away on 27th September, 1833, at 
Bristol, England. Rammobim was the first reformer of 
JBtindu society and religion, and the pioneer of the 
present Hindu Renaissance. Rammohun, observes Prof. 
Sharma, is the morning star of the New Day which 
dawns with Ramakrishna Paramahansa and reaches its 
noon in Mahatma Gandhi. 

The reaction of Hinduism to the impact of Western 
civilisation first made its expression in and through 
Rammohun, and took the form of Brahmo Samaj 
founded by him in 1828. Brahmo Samaj that has in 
the course of full one century ramified into four 
branches, namely, Adi Brahmo Samaj, ^idharan 
Brahmo Samaj, Bharatvarshiya Brahmo Samaj, and 
Sammelan Brahmo Samaj—has creditably work^ out 
its mission of liberalising Hindu society and religion. 
Brahmo Samaj, principally a reform movement, has 
l^tly succeeded in removing from Hinduism inipeisti- 
tions and orthodendes that accreted in the m^eral 
The Hindu society is so liberal t(Mlay that it is 
indistinguishable from Brshmo Samaj. A Hindu is as 
Ifiberal today as a Brahmo. That the modem Hindus 
have ft bro^ outlook on religious and eocial matters 
is due to the liberalimng influence and activities d the 
Brahmo Sami^ for about a eentury and a quarter. 
Brahmo Samaj is no longer separate from ;i^du Bodet/. 
|| i(i an pirt» aa advanDoA of BSado 


society. Rabindranath the poet, Jagadish Chandra the 
scientist, Prafulla Chandra the chemist, Desbbandhu 
the patriot, Brojendranath the scholar, and a galaxy 
of great men, all of whom belonged to the Brahmo 
Samaj are the pride of the Bbndu nation. Ramanonda, 
the founder and late editor of The Modem Review^ is 
known all over the world as a Hindu journalist. "ITiough 
Brahmo Samaj,” remarks Prof. Sharma, "is a pent 
force now, it has rendered useful service to Hinduism 
in three ways: It popularised social reform, it prevented 
conversions to Christianity by creating a halfway house, 
and it roused the orthodox Hindus to organise them¬ 
selves and work for revival of their religion.*' 
Historically speaking, as the Aiya Samaj of Swami 
Dayananda saved Hinduism in West India from 
Muslimisation so Brahmo Samaj saved Hinduism in 
East India from Christianisation. Hinduism, being 
originally based on the Vedas, is rightly called Vedio 
religion. When Buddhism exerted its influence on 
Hinduism and was about to make it soulless and godless, 
Sankaraoharya appeared and revived the Vedic Dharma 
and saved Hinduism from Buddhistic pressure. In the 
modem age, the Vedic foundation of Hinduism was 
strengthened and upheld by the Brahmo Samaj and 
Aiya Samaj—^the former revived tiie Vedic Jnana Kandg 
or the Hpanishads, and the latter the Vedic Kanna 
Kanda or the Sazi^tas. 

There are ignorant Hindus (now even among the 
educated section) who are unaware that Rammdiun 
was bora a Hindu, was brought up a BDndu and died a 
Hindu. It is said that one cd the last words th.^Eaja 
was heard to mutter in his deathrbed at Bristly 
the sacred syllable 'Aum*, so dear to the heftrt m ft 
Hindu. He was as much proficimit in Hindu scriplare 
at in Chnstifta and Idaiaie 
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M the first propheit of rexuuasaat Hinduism and was 
in words of Prof. Sharma sealous Hindu, 

proud of India’s pa^ .... proud of the 
achievements of his race'and was eager to conserve 
all that was good and peat in his ancestral 
religion.” He himself says in his autobiographical sketch 
that the ground which he took in all his controversies 
was not that of opposition to Brahmanism (Hinduism) 
but to a perversion of it. He made himself bold and 
Mime forward to fight the battle of Hinduism against 
die insolence of the Christian missionaries of Serampore 
rho attacked Hinduism at the time in their Bengali 
[»rgan called Samachar Darpan. But for the defence of 
Brahmo Samaj and its reforming seal, a large portion 
ttf the Hindu society would have been converted to 
Christianity as evidenced by the fact that; Madhusudan 
Dutta, K. M. Banerjee and other leading Hindus of the 
lay embraced Christianity and was lost to Hindu 
?amaj. The Hindu philosophy of Vedanta was first 
^vived by Rammohun, who during 1815-19 published 
lis An Abridgement of Vedant and his translations of 
[sha, Kena Katha and Manduka Upanishads and two 
capers on Defence of Hindu Theism. He was a pro- 
•ound Sanskrit scholar and is reported to have 
jstablished a Vedanta College at his own expense. He 
itarted with his own money, for the free education of 
;he Hindu boys, an Anglo-Hindu School, where 
Vlaharshi Debendranath Tagore, the second leader of 
he Brahmo Samaj, got his early education. It is a 
housand pities that the great reformer was mis- 
mderstood by his people in his lifetime as he is today 
oy some biased and perverted minds. In 1816 he with 
his friend, David Hare, made suggestions to Sir Hyde 
East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court for the 
founding of the Hindu College which later became 
Presidency Ck)ll 0 ge of Calcutta. The idea was 
originated and sponsored by him but Unfortunately for 
us he had to resign his membership from the Managing 
Committee of the College as the Hindu members 
resented his presence there. The orthodox Hindu leaders 
said that they would rather be reformed by anybody 
else than him! 

By the adamantine efforts of Eammohun, the crude 
and brutal custom of *Sati* was abolished w-nd declared 
illegal in 1829 by Lord William Bentinck, the then 
Governor-General of India. He agitated against 
polygamy, an extensively prevalent evil of Hindu society 
in his days and showed that it was contraiy to Hindu 
Iaw except under certain specified circumstances like 
barrenness or incurable sickness of the wife. He studied 
the Bmritis with their commentaries and quoted from, 
twelve BGndu law-givers to prove his contention. 
Bammohun was the first Biindu who went to the West 
with a Mission. In England he was highly honoured and 
royally entertained, jt is wrong to think that the 
Bajah had any intention of going against the best 
traditions of his country or breaking away from the 
religion of his ancestors. The mission of his life was to 
brush away some of the nasty impurities that had 
gathered ipund the Hindu-traditions in decadent days, 
as well afi to restore Bfinduism to its original purity 
and de^Iop its social and political aspects according to 
toe Tjdfeds of the times. In order to make his appeal 
authentic •and supported by Hmdu scriptures, he to<* 
his stand on the TTpanish^s and ]^ahjna Sutras, toe 
foandatioiuil scriptures of Hinduian. He regretted 
toe cunent eyst^ of religion adhered to by the 
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Hindus was not calculated to promote and protect 
their political and social interests. He therefore thought 
it proper that necessary changes should take place in 
Hinduism for the sake of our political advantage and 
social uplift. He never contemplated radical refonn 
of our religion or radical reconstruction of cs'^r 
society. 

The Brahmo Samaj as conceived by Bammohun 
preserved its Hindu character throughout. The original 
meditation of the Samaj he founded consisted in the 
repetition of the Gayatri Mantra, and chanting of toe 
TJpanishadic Texts, followed by a Hoira takcm from 
the Mahanirvan Tantra. He was not an advocate of 
idolatry, but never was against it. Like a true and 
enlightened Hindu, he laid down in the trust deed of 
the Brahmo Samaj that ''no object animate or in¬ 
animate that has been, or is, or shall hereafter become 
or be recognised as an object of worship by any man 
or set of men shall be reviled or slightingly or con¬ 
temptuously spoken of or alluded to.” He correctly 
defines the Hindu attitude of image-worship when be 
says, "It will also appear evident that the Vedas 
although they tolerate idolatry as toe last provision for 
those who arc totally incapable of raising their minds 
to the contemplation of the Invisible God of Nature, 
yet they repeatedly urge the relinquishment of the rit<»8 
of idol worship and the adoption of a purer B 3 ^tem of 
religion on the express grounds that the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal 
beatitude.” 

The Brahmo Samaj during its second period which 
begins with the entiy of Maharehi Debendranath Tagore 
as the leader, practically retained its Hindu character. 
It was not he but a section of his misg^iided followers 
who in their iconoclastic followers widened the gulf 
between Hinduism and Bl-ahmoism. The Brahmopasana 
he conducted in the Samaj was almost toe same as that 
of Rammohun. It consisted in reading selected text! 
from the Upanishads and collective chanting* of a 
stoira of the Mahanirvan Tantra, of course, in an 
altered form. He sent four students to Benares for the 
study of the Vedas, so that they might serve the Samaj 
with their Vedic knowledge. The Maharshi and most 
of his adherents retained their sacred thread in spite 
of the opposition of Keshab Chandra Sen, the third 
Brahmo leader and his party. For the use of tbs 
Samajists, Debendranath compiled a series of extracts 
known as "Brahmo Dharma” from the Upanishads, the 
Sniritis, toe Mahabharata and other Hindu scriptures. "In 
spite of all bis rationalism”, rightly opines Mr. Shanna, 
"Debendranath was a conservative, Hindu, whose 
spiritual life was nouritoed by the Upanishads and who 
was for introducing reforms in the Hindu society slowly 
but cautiously.” Seceding of toe Brahmo Samaj from 
the parent community and its rejection of toe VedM 
alienated the Hindus from this movement and this 
separatistic spirit dealt a death-blow to it. Pandit 
Sitanath Tattabhusan, a leader of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj and the learned author of The PhUoe^h^ of 
Btahmoism rightly observes as follows in his Auta~ 
biographv, published in 1943 : "The discarding of 
Vedantism by the Brahmo Samaj under the Mahaisbi 
was a great mistake—one which had done and is doing 
a good deal of harm to the Brahmo Samaj. It had 
led to a nei^ect, on the part of the Brahmos, of our 
ancient sav^tures imd was thus discouraging sdliolai- 
toip and esusiiig spiritual sterility. It had also eraated ^ 
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an tumeeaaaary gulf between the old and the new 
■oeiety, leading many Brahmoe to call then^lves non- 
Hindoa and cease from taking a just pride in the 
glorioue and spiritual achievements of the Hindu race.'’ 

As Maharshi orthodoxly maintained some Hindu 
ouitoms and usages in the Bamaj such as ^Upanayan* 
rite, Keshab Chandra left him and started a new branch 
of the Brahmo Bamaj. Keshab and his followers became 
more Christian than Hindu in their belief and outlook. 
They were in (be beginning so influenced by Christiamty 
that it gave rise to a popular saying that Brahmoism 
is Christianity minus Christ. But later on he gave a 
cosmopolitan character to his Bamaj as evident from 
Slofco Boflfirraho, a book prepared for use in the divine 
services of the Bamaj and containing passages from 
scriptures of aH religions—Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish, 
Christian, Muslim and Chinese. Next to Bammohun, 
Keshab went to £higland and spent there six months 
preaching his message of religious synthesis. 

Keshal) came of a staunch Vaisnava family, hence 
he could not get rid of the Vaisnavite bent of his 
religious tendencies. He, therefore, introduced in the 
services of the Bamaj, ‘mridanga’ and 'cymbals', the 
musical instruments used by the Vaisnavas in their 
Bhajans. In 8j)ito of the passing of the Civil Marriage 
Act in 1872, the marriages of Keshab’s two daughteis 
took place with the two Hindu princes of Cooch Behar 
end Mayurbhanj according to Hindu rites. Though he 
adopted some Christian rites, he retained the Hindu 
rites of ‘Homa’ and 'Arati' and some festivals. The 
banner of his Bamaj bears the Christian cross, Islamic 
orescent and Hindu trident. "His religion”, remarks 
Prof. Bharma, "was a sort of conglomerate of Brahmo 
rationalism, Vaisnava emotionalism, Christian super* 
naturalism and Vedantio mysticism." His colleag*ie, 
Oour Gobinda Roy, was a great Sanskrit scholar and 
wrote a Sanskrit commentoiy on tlie Gita and an 
intcri>rotation of Vedanta in Sanskrit. He met Sri 
Eamakrishna Paramhansa in 1875 and frequently visited 
him with his party at Dakshineswar Temple garden. 
The okise contact with this Hindu saint Hinduised 
Keshab gradually and consequently he introduced the 
formless worship of God as mother in his Bamaj. Sri 
lUmakrishna loved Keshab dearly and used to come to 
him to his Calcutta house. I^makrisbna's influence 
gave a Hindu turn to the Bamaj. Keshab’s adoption of 
Hindu rites brought him perilously near justifying 
idoKworahip which was abhorrent to the Brahmo 
Bamaj- from its very inception. He wrote at one time 
in the Sunday Afirror thus: "Hindu idolatry is not 
altogether to be,rejected or overlooked. As we ca¬ 
ptained some time ago, it represents millions of broken 
fragments of God. Collect them together and you get 
the Indivisible Divinity. Hieir idolatry is notMng but 
the worship of a divine attribute materialised.” 

Ananda Mohan Bose, the first leader of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Bamaj, bseame the President of the 
Indian National Congress held in Madras in ISB6. 
Sitanath Tattabhusan of this Bamaj has published good 
tramlatian* of some Upaniidiade and popularised 
Vedanta in the Bamaj. According to Pemdit Sitanath, 
the main eontxibutifui of Brahmo Bamaj to the religious 
develnpment of India is that, it has given a negative 
mmI antitheiaeal turn to the old theism of our country. 
Thtt late lamented Bamananda Chatterjee, anotht-r 
Biateo leadir, took aolivi pari in the BSndu Maha- 
iafeia and devoted hia Mo to the protaotiott of 


the political rights of the SUndus. Rabindranath 
Tagore, characterised by Prof. Bharma as the Leonardo 
da Vinci of our renaissance, has played a very important 
part in the modem renaissance of Hinduism. He was 
the youngest son of the Maharshi and was once the 
Secretary of the Adi Brahmo Bamaj of which his father 
was the head. Like a Hishi, he was saturated with the 
spirit of the Upanishads. The poet quotes freely from 
the Upanishads and his message is a restatement of the 
ancient Hindu wisdom to meet the needs of modem 
times. His 'Sadhana' which contains a series of lectures 
delivered at the Harvard University, U.S.A., shows 
“how deeply he pondered over the sacred texts of the 
Upanishads and how clearly he pointed out their 
significance to the modem mind.” Prof. Radhakrisiman 
who has written an interesting volume on the philosopny 
of Rabindranath rightly says that the writings of the 
poet form a modem commentary on the Upanishads knd 
that the soul of ancient India is mirrored in them. The 
publication of his Oitanjali in 1912, the award of Nob.d 
Prise to him in the following year, the founding of hia 
Visva-Bharati in 1921 and his delivery of the Hibbert 
lectures in 1930 are memorable events in the history 
of the present Hindu renaissance, as these epochal 
events have made Hinduism known throughout the 
civilised world. Though Tagore was an opponent of 
Hindu orthodoxy, he was undoubtedly a prominent 
leader of Hindu renaissance. The Upanishads, the 
Himalayan source of the Upanishads, were the scriptures 
of his spiritual life. Like his father, he never considered 
himself as being outside the pale of Hinduism. Hils 
novel Oora contains an impartial criticism of the 
Brahmo Bamaj as well as the Hindu orthodoxy. Tagore 
has broadcasted to the distant corners of the globe the 
age-old message of Hinduism through his poems, 
stories, novels, and dramas, which are now read almost 
in every country of the world. 

In the light of history, Brahmo Bamaj may be 
described as a Neo-Hmdu movement, a protestant sect 
of Hinduism, like the Arya Bamaj, Lala Lajpat Bai, a 
great patriot and leader of the Arya Bamaj, says: "T^e 
Aiya Bamaj is a champion of Hinduism in more senses 
than one. Its members are proud of Hinduism. They 
have no hesitation and will never have any, in staking 
everything they possess in defence of the Hindu com¬ 
munity. Hinduism created the Arya Bamaj. Hinduism 
has vitality enough to save itself by other means, if 
the Arya Bamaj should fail it.” Miss Adrienne Moore 
in her thoughtful book Rammohun Roy and America 
observes that though Rammohun during his life-time 
was more esteemed by the West, yet after his death 
he has been more a^reciated by India which now 
acclaims him as the Father of her Renaissanoe. "If 
Rammohun was more influential during the generation 
after his death,” concludes Miss Moore, "it was Ram¬ 
mohun the Hindu, shorn of Christian embellishments, 
who lived on,” 

From the above short study, it is clear^ that the 
line of demarcation between 4he Brahmo Sa^aj and 
Hinduism is nothing but imaginary and that the<Brahmo 
Bamaj has made su^tantiiil and sigcdficant eontrilutions 
to the Hindu Renaissanoe in which we live. Nope^l^ 
deny that the Brahmo Bamaj has broadened and brm- 
casted, widened and Intensified, forwarded and fostered 
the modem EmaioBanee of Hinduiim bai eU peeslble 



MENACE OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 

Bt SIDDHB8WAK CHATTOPADHYAYA 


It is reassuring to note that Mahatma Gandhi 
advised Indian Dusineasmen not to oo-operate with 
British capitalists on fiftjr fifty basis. We are of the 
opinion that this and similar proposals would not have 
been made by responsible men like Professor A. V. Hill 
had not the Bombay Planners invited foreign capital 
i^cially from America to the amount of Rs. 700 
crores. Speaking in 1916 on the resolution which led 
to the appointment of the Industrial Commission Sir 
William Clarke, the then Commerce Member, said, 
"The building up of industries where cApital, control 
and management should be in the hands of Indians is 
tho special object we all have in view.” He deprecated 
the taking of any steps which might “merely mean that 
the manufacturer who now competes with vou from 
a distance would transfer his activities to India and 
compete with vou within your boundaries.^’ It is an 
irony of fate that exactly this has happened and SjBC- 
tions 111-116, Government of India Act incorporating 
what iH known as commercial safeguards for Britons 
run counter to the views expressed by the Commerce 
Member In protected industries like paper and cement 
Britons hold the superior position. A Czecho-Slovak 
shoe factoiy is throwing millions of Indian shoe-makers 
out of employment without having to bear the burden 
of unemployment relief which in other countries falls 
mainly on mdii'jlry. Two motor tvre factories, one near 
» Calcutta owned by the British and the other at Bombay 
owned by Americans, can meet the needs of the country 
and, therefore, make Indian venture in this direction 
not only .superfluous but impossible in view of the 
fierce competition that will follow. In soap, since the 
establishment of a British factory in the country, in¬ 
digenous concern^ find it difficult to maintain their 
existence These are only a few instances. In old 
established industries like jute and coal the forciim 
oonoerns hang like a mill-stone round the country's 
neck. Indian-owned jute mills have been forced against 
their vehement opposition and under a Government 
Ordinance to obey the mandate of the ring of the 
British jute mills in the matter of working hours, 
Otherwise each such mill would have served the pur¬ 
pose of three or more such establishments and the 
position of Indians (which is negligible now) ms-a-vw 
the British in the industry would have improved. Indian 
colliery proprietors with their limited capital can not 
generally buy screening plants and coal-cutting machine 
with the result that their cost per ton of coal raised is 
higher than that of British-managed collieries. Judged 
by the pre-war wagon basis of each colliery Indian- 
owned mines have been getting very much lees wagons 
than the British-managed since the beginning of the 
war. The same thing happened during the last war. 
Soft coke used by the poor and middle classes in cook¬ 
ing food has been placed down in the list of priorities. 
Otherwise Indian colliery proprietors who generally 
manufacture soft coke would have fared a little better, 
Foreign capital so much dreaded by Oopal Krishna 
OoWiale has become the greatest menace in modem 
India. The sibiation is more serious than we generally 
compr^end. Vested and sectional interests are being 
creat^ in the country and fissiparous tesKlencies care¬ 
fully promoted and financed A section of the nationalist 
Precp drawing a substantial part of its revenue f^m 
adrerfisements of foreign concerns no longer carries on« 
sa in the days of Surendranath Banerjea and Matilal 
Ghose, the ce^less propaganda against goods pro¬ 
duced by forei^ers but devotes mckk of its leading 
articles to Mr. ibeopedd Ameiy/ wbkb is rather a S3% ' 


thing to do. The news of police shooting of stdkets 
of an European concern near Calcutta could not be 
published until after 3 di^s’ agitation culminat^ in 
a bonfire of certain newspapers. It is our eonsiaei^ 
opinion that in spite of Mahatmaji’s warning Indian Mg 
business will ultimately form an alliance with foreign 
capital specially American if not on 60 :50 at least on 
70 : 30 or 76 : 25 basis. This fresh invasion in addition 
to what already exists will mean parcelling out India 
to different nations of the West and creating a second 
China. At this critical hour of the country the Indian 
National Congress which is the salt of this earth has 
liMt its savour and become oapitalisUridden. I'he future 
historian will describe the entertainment of Mahatmaji 
and the Viceroy in different parts of the same house 
and at the same time as the first nail in the coffin 
of Indian nationalism. Our veneration for Mahatmaii 
is boundless but the serious danger that faces the 
country leaves us no alternative to presentation 
truth m all its nakedness. History and literature, as in 
the case of Shakespeare’s Brutus, provide examples of 
high-souled patriots being made tools in the hands of 
desiring men who did infinite harm to society. The 
Radical Democratic Party whose loader is declared to 
be in the pay of the Government has very strong words 
gainst Indian big business but nothing against British 
industry which sets the pace of exploitation. The 
Communist Party about which searching questions 
should be put in the legislature tries to fasten all blame 
on profiteers whose nefarious career of crime would end 
in no time if high officials were not their partners. In 
tho recent Kishan Sabha Conference at Netrakona, 
Bengal, it sowed seeds of discord between the peasants 
and^ the landlords keeping mum over the exploitation 
of jute-growers by jute mills mostly under British 
management. The annual income of landlords whose 
number is 783,000 does not exceed Rs. 12 crores while 
the undue gain made by jute mills in a year is at least 
Rs. 40 crores. Foolish criticism has been made of 
moneylendepi. The Bengal Money lenders* Act and the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors* Act made it impossible 
for anybody to advance loan to agriculturists who had 
to sell their land outright during the last famine. The 
condition of rayab? in Khas Mahal areas and in pro¬ 
vinces not under Permanent Settlement is not better 
but far worse than in Zemindary tracts. At least 20 
^ 1 ^ of rupees are allowed to fall into arrears in Bengal 
by Zemindars and may thus be considered as egriotil- 
tura! loan at a low rate of interest. This is ifeconceiv- 
able elsewhere. The speeches of the President and 
Swami Bahajananda at the resent Krishak Pm'a 
Conference at l^jriiahi follow much the same lines of 
uninformed criticism. Now all these parties designed to 
vivisect India are gaining in strength only because the 
Congress docs not dissociate itself from Indian big 
business which rfiould be neither exterminated nor 
petted. The entire forces of tho country should be 
marshalled against foreign capital within or outside the 
country. This can not be done until niral people get 
industrial goods Ijke cloth at a cheap price, Which 
means curtailmeni of profits at the top. litre would 
not be a free country now if the Irirft did not spurn 
the repeated offers of Britirfj capitalists to indus¬ 
trialise that country and boldly declare that they were 
content with their potatoes and sprat (M), A strong 
movement should immediately be starts in India for 
the boycott of goods even mode with 3 per cent 
foreign eapitfd. The techniqitie of the ^wadeshi move* 

' ment (s^ Bengld in 1906 may be lOUowed* 
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And th«y have been Ubendly^ laid upoa «oiitributioa by 
all stuasnts of Keata ever smoe their publication, 
'borne of them have been quoted in the book, but one 
feelfl that Mr. Boy might have used them more freely. 
Keata who found that he could not exist without 
poetry, who declared 'there is no greater sin after the 
seven deadly than to hatter ones^ into an idea of 
being a great poetV thought a good deal on the great¬ 
ness of his vocation and made strenuous ehorts to 
advance towards his ideal. In his verses he says, with 
reference to poetiy : 

A drainless shower 
Of light is poesy; *tia the supreme of power; 

*Tis might half slumbering on its own right arm. 

Most of the chapters are descriptive and some of 
them are inteipretative. But it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why there is duplication of matter. The Odea 
and La Belle Dame Sana Merjoi are both fondly dwelt 
upon again and again. Pages 145 and 167 may be 
compared. This might have been easily avoided. The 
interpretation of La Belle Dame Sana Merd appears 
also to be a little fantastic. Selinoourt had no douot 
referred to its conception as ‘invested with a sense of 
tragedy’ and baito commented : “Sympathy could not 
be deeper.” But that is a far cry from Mr. Boy’s 
interpretation (?) of the ‘hero’ (the Knight ) as ‘self- 
eftaoement and self-annihilation and throwing one’s lot 
in common with feUow-mifferers.’ There are also certain 
typographical errors, in fact, too many of them. There 
is also a peculiarity (?) in the piintmg, the last 
of a page is repeated in the next page just as they 
carry it on in typing. This unusual ‘feature’ might have 
been avoided without any loss of contents, and with 
some gain in space, etc. 

P. B, Sew 

UNITY : Hamara Hindoatan Publication, Bombay, 
Pages 79, Price Aa, 8, 

This is a very timely publication being a collection 
from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi, Moulana Abul 
Kalam Asad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the late Maha- 
devbhai Desai, Kbwaja Ahmed Abbas and Srijut K. Q. 
Mashruwalla on Hindu-Mualim unity and other allied 
subjects with Gandhiji’s interpretation of the Gita and 
Moulana Azad’s interpretation of the Quran in the 
Appendices. 

India in spite of differences of religion, race and 
1 kr.ir .-u •“ is one and undivided and the same ancient 
r \ .r I :.i is claimed by all their own. It is the 
third party ie., the alien rulera who are responsible for 
the gulf of the differences that divides the Hindus and 
the Muslims. So long the third party controls the 

E olitical destiny of India there is hai^y any poesi- 
ility of a united India growing undistumed, AlmOBt 
all the political leaders and thinkers are df c^inion 
that the Constitution of India must be drawn by 
Indijgms themselves and so long the British Parliament 
reta^ its sovereignty and the English nation refuses 
Indians the right of self-determination, the unity be¬ 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims and a compromise 
with other minorities and interests cannot take place. 
It is almost a vicious circle between Unity and Inde¬ 
pendence—which to come first. 

A book of this nature deserves wide circulation 
among the politically-minded people of the country. 


(m Marx would have faHaaslf done) were edited and 
published by Engels from Ixmdon in I8dl. 

This publication is a cheap reprint Meant for the 
students of Marxian literature. 

A. H HuyrA 

THE BROTHEBHOOD GF BELIGIONS: By 
Sophia WocSa, With a foreword by Mahatma Qondhu 
SoMnd Edition, publish^ by hdematknuxl Book MouM 
Ltd,, Aah Lane, Bombay. Pp, m. Pnee Ua, 8. 

The learned authoress is the distinguished editor 
of that high-brow journal, the Aryan Path and Indjan 
P, E, N, as well as the leader of the Theosophioal 
Movement, Bombay. Though English is not her 
mother-tuugiic, yet she is a charming speaker in Eng- 
li-sii. £>iio lias devoted her life to tlie estabhsiuuont of 
Brotherhood of rebgions in India, her adopted mother¬ 
land. Deeply she loves India and her eternal wisdom 
and says that she is in^ired by India, the modern heir 
of ancient Aryuvarta whose immemorial wisdom has 
made India the motherland of all those who love the 
path of the spirit. 

The book, under review, is a compilation of 
lectures “chosen from among many delivered at 
different places and under different auspices during five 
years” on almost ail religions. These lectures, ob^rves 
Mcdiatma Gandhi, in the foreword, “show at a glance 
how much similarity there is between the principal faiths 
of the earth in the fundamentals of life.” Madame 
Wadia examines all roligiona with reverence and brings 
out pointedly the essential unity underlying them. Bhe 
rightly distinguishes the essentials of religions from 
their non-essentials and emphasises the need of follow¬ 
ing the former and setting aside the latter as the aine 
qua non of true religious living. I'he root of all reli¬ 
gious quarrels is an appalling ignorance of the essentials 
of one’s own faith as well as other faiths. This ignoble 
ignorance will be dispelled and our religious outlook 
broadened by a comparative study of various faiths to 
which this book will serve as an excellent introduction 
and dependable guide. An elaborate index and a glos¬ 
sary of Pali and Sanskrit words used in the book are 
appended. j 

Swxxii Jagadiswabananda 

DCKJTRINB OF KARMA : By Swami Abheda- 
nanda, Mamakriahna Vedanta Math, 19/B Raja' Rap 
kriahna Street, CalmUia, Price Ra. S, 

This is the second edition of Swamiji's lectures on 
Doctrine of Karma and philosophy of work; and to 
these have been added two other lectures on Delusioa 
and Heart and Mind. These are fascinating studies on 
Karma in all its aspects—on its nature, on Taws govern¬ 
ing it as well as on Karma Yoga. The lecture on the 
law of compensation will remind the reader of Emer¬ 
son’s lecture on the same subject and both sliould bo 
read together. ^ 

IsAN Oh. Bor 

BENGALI 

BANGLA 8AMAYIK SAHITYA (Bengali Periodi¬ 
cal Literature) : By Brajendra Nath Banerji. ViiWh 
VidyaSanigre^ Series No. 8S. Viavc^BharOU, CcdauUtk 
1946. Pp. 86. , j 


WAGE-LABOUR AND CAPITAL : By Karl Marx 
VBiih aw Mroductioin by Fredenck Engela. Published by 
PubUMag Union, Lucknow. Payee S2. Price 

The original essa}^ critidsh^ the then dassical 
Eoonfimists Man appeared in the form of leading 
newspaper arudes m 180. Sub^uenily Marx changed 
•ome m bis views and Bam artides in a modified lofsi 


Any work from the industrious and careful pen of 
Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji hardly requires a recom¬ 
mendation but speaks for itself. The present dketdiy 
included in the well-known Yisva-Vidya Series, which 
has already popularised itself by thoughtful contri¬ 
butions of eminent writers, is a short and clear veisian, 
within the limits of some eighty pages, of his more 
elaborate and fuUy documented Hurbry of Bengali 
Periodteals; but if does not loss its imimrtaiios m Ibs^ 
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Account. Meant chiefly though it is for the genml 
readier, no paine hae been eparcd to mafce it complet^ 
accurate and interesting: but the epecialiat also wiU 
find in it some matter which is new and valuable. No 
better work can be recommended to the busy reader 
who wants to have a short but reliable account of an 
extremely interesting subject. « v tv_ 

Uj J I S. K. Da 

KHELAR MATH : By Jogendra Nath OupUt. Pub¬ 
lished by the Author from PjdSlA, Mahanirban Road, 
Calcutta. Pages 2S6, Price Rs. 

Mr. Cteta as Editor of the Sishu Bharaii (the 
Ohildron's Encyclopaedia) is well-known among the 
Juvenile readers of Bengal. He has contributed a good 
number of books to tbo Bengali literature and not a 
small number for tlic young readers. Khelar Math or 
the Flay Ground—when it was being published in 
instalments in the Kahhorak, kept young readers 
anxious from month to month till the story was con¬ 
cluded. It is a fascinating tale with tit-bits of Juvenile 
adventure~-aU around the game of cricket. School 
students, teachers, villagers all meet and part full of 
life and reality and the hobby of adventure to find the 
missing foreign stamps is really exciting and keeps the 
young minds in suspense. We shall not be surprised 
if some young readers fail to go to the play ground 
being absorbed in its study. 

This is an innocent story of adventure for the 
young and as such deserves wide circulation among 
those for whom it has been written. 

A. B. Dxjtta 

HINDI 

SHILINDHRA HAMARE MITRA TATHA 
SHATRU : By Kameskwar &ahaya Bhargava. Allakabad 
Vniversiiy, Allahabad. Pp. 29. Price not mentioned. 

This is a pamphlet which deals with fXingus and ite 
several uses m medicine, industry and food as well as 
some of its indirect uses. It traces the histoiy of Fungus 
from the earliest recorded times both m East and in 
West, On strilang the balance of its advantages and 
disadvantages, the writer—^whose capacity for research 
is quit© evident—conies to the conclusion that Fungis 
is at present more a foe of man than his friend. 

FRAKASH-C:HIKITSA : By Dr. BudHr Kumar 
Mukerji Allahabad University, Allahabad. P^. 72. 
Price not mentioned. 

This is a Hindi triuislation of two chapters of Dr* 
Kilrstan IWiar’s New Conceptione in Bio-Chemistry, 
dealing with the value of sunlight in curing certain 
diseases and in increasing the ‘'vitaminneas’* of a num¬ 
ber of edibles. Had the style been simpler, the 
usefulness of the book to the lay reader would have 
been enhanced considerably. 

0. M. 

^ CANARESE 

CHARAKA SAMEHA-CHIKITRA STHANA 
Part 1: Bdiied and published by Ayurveda Teertha 
Adya AnamiacharyOf Bifapur, Pnee Rt. 2. 

The book under review is a Kannada rendering of 
thS original Sanskrit work of the same name. Chitfaka 
and Sushruta are the two important works extant on 
the ancient lore of Ayurveda. Charaka is regarded as 
the most ancient and authoritative work on Ayurveda 
and as suoli is held in very high esteem. Its very 
ancientness has lent scope for variations in readings 
and interpolations. The editor has tried his level beat 
to consult, difTercmt texts available and determine the 
norreot readings He has further added a few pMrip- 
tions of medicines in the light of his own experienced 
nraotioe raogia| over a loiu^ period. The traoslatof 
las dons a very useful work in apiieiiditic the Ks i m a da 


equivalents for different herbs and dtuil. S|t. Adys 
deserves well-merited praise for putting such a useful 
work on the market for the ben^t of Kanhada Ayur¬ 
vedic students and public. 

V. B. N. 

GUJARATI 

HRADAYANJALI: By Mrs. Mumati Desai^ 
Broaoh. Printed at the Patidar PrirUing Press, Kadi. 
194$. Paper cover. Pp, 84. 

These are rhapsodies in the vogue of Miran Bai’s 
devotional songs addressed to Krishna. They are both 
in prose and verse, and show a good command over 
language. She is a disciple of Arvind Babu of Pondichery 
and a genuine believer in the following verse which she 
prints on the last cover, '‘With Hie Divine all is bliss." 

NAVIN KAVITAVISHE VYAKHYANO: By 
Prof. B. K. Thakofe, B.A., II1.S. {Retd.). Pnnted at 
the Sadhana Press, Baroda. (iP45). Pp. 189. Pry^ 
Rs. 2. 

The Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, has 
opened a Post-Graduate class, before which Prof. 
Aakore delivered lectures on the New or Modem 
poetry of Gujarat. The lectures are divided into four 
sections and embrace almost every phase of recent 
poetry, as represented by numerous young and rising 
composers. The lecturer writes that the period is one 
of transition, and is bound to give rise to ‘ Revolu¬ 
tionary" writers. The reviews are so thorough and 
couched in such trenchant and fearless language that 
they have become a milestone in the path of criticism 
or feview in the literature of Gujarat. It is not as if 
the reviews are unsympathetic or harsh : on the other 
hand, at numerous places one finds words of encourage- , 
ment, and appreciation, which go to hearten the young 
composer, K. M, J. 
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My Pictures 

Wio give below the first part of the article, 
as published in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly^ 
on ‘‘My Pictures” by Rabindranath Tagore, 
written in London on July 2, 1930: 

When, at the age of five, I was compelled to learn 
and to repeat the lessons from my text-book, I had 
the notion that literature had its mysterious manifesta¬ 
tion on the printed pages, that it represented some 
supernatural tyranny of an immaculate perfectioa. 
Such a despairing feeling of awe was dissipated from 
my mind when by chance I discovered in my own 
person that veree-making was not beyond the range 
of an untrained mind and tottering handwriting. Since 
then my solo medium of expresmon has been words, 
followed at sixteen by music, which also came to me 
as a surprise. ' ^ 

In the meanwhile the modem art movement, fol¬ 
lowing the line of the oriental tradition, was started 
by my nephew Ahanindranath. I watched his activities 
with an envious mood of self-diffidence, being thorough¬ 
ly convinced that my fate had refused me passport 
across the stri^ boundaries of letters. 

But one thing which is common to all arts is the 
principle of rhythm which transforms inert materiWs 
into living creations. My instinct for it and my training 
in its use led me to know that lines and colours in art 
are no carriers of information ; they seek their rhythmic 
incarnation in pictures. Their ultimate purpose is not 
to illustrate or to copy some outer fact or inner vision, 
but to evolve a harmonious wholeness which feds its 
passage through our eyesight into imagination. It 
neither questions our mind for meaning nor burdens it 
with unmeaningness, for it is, above all, meaning. 

Desultory lines obstruct the freedom of our vision 
with the inertia of their irrelevance. Th^ do not move 
with the great march of all thinra. They have no 
justification to exist and therefore they rouse up against 
them their surroundings; they peroetually disturb 
peace. For this reason the ecattered scratches and 
corrections in my manuscripts cause me annoyance. 
They represent regrettable mischance, like a gapingly 
foolish crowd struck in a wrong place, undescid^ as to 
how or where to move on. But if the spirit of a 
dance is inspired in the heart of that crowd, the un¬ 
related many would find a perfect unity and be relieved 
of its hesitation between to be and not to be. I try 
to make my corrections dance, connect them in a 
rhythmic relationship and transform accumulation into 
adornment. 

This has been my unconscious training in drawing. 
I find disinterested pleasure in this work of reclamation, 
often giving to it more time and care than to my 
immedia^ duty in Iterature that has the sole claim 
upon my attention, often aspiring to a permanent re- 
eognitife from the world. 

. YeaU on India 

In the case of Yeats, the “superhuman” or 
“supernatural”, in short the non^rational, played 


an exceedingly important part in his evolution 
as a writer and poet. Dr. Alex Aronson writes 
in The Aryan Path : 

Yeats was not the first to discover that poetry i® 
bom out of a mystical experience, a kind of super¬ 
natural trance where all earthly conflicts are solved 
mid the subconscious itself is transformed into arti^io 
creation. Many before him had experienced a similar 
spiritual awakening. 

The fact that, from his childhood onwards, he felt 
attracted towards things Eastern, and particularly to¬ 
ward India, indeed proves that not only intellectuallv, 
but also temperamentally he was drawn towards the 
subconscious of the human mind. And more than one® 
he found in India what was so sadly lacking in the 
West : an intuitive approach to life, a religion bom 
of an inner need, a challenge to materialism. 

Yeats was a dreamer and more than once he de¬ 
ceived himself into believing in a,n India of his own 
creation, the India of the Romantics; indeed, as to so 
many other European thmkers and poets before him, 
India was to him a wi4|-fulfilment rather than a 
reality. And first and foremost it was an escape, a 
looking back rather than a looking forward, an India 
coloured by tlie nostalgic emotions of a dissatisfied 
European poet 

Yeats’s discovery of India con hardly be called an 
intellectual and even less an'academic achievement. 

His poetry, indeed bis love for all that is 
primitive and simple and rooted in the soil 
quite naturally led him towards India. 

Yeats, in his early manhood, was intensely pre¬ 
occupied with the past, that dim and primeval darkneas 
of anci^t times. “There are two ways before literature,” 
he says, “upward into ever-growing subtlety ... or 
downward, taking the soul with us until all is simplified 
and solidified again.** (1906). This was written six 
years before Yeats discovered Tagore's English render¬ 
ing of Oitanjalu And it was jquifce in the nature of 
things that he found in OitttnjaH just those elements 
of poetry which were lacking in the West: the* living 
traaition of the past, a continuity in the life of the 
people whose roots are deep down in the soil. 

It is from this time onwards that we fed Yeats 
definitely turning towards the East for inspiration. 
Sometimea, indeed, Yeats feels that Europe has out¬ 
grown her past, that every seed has borne its fmit; 

. . it is now time to copy the East and live deli¬ 
berately.” 

A poet's approach to a foreign civilisation must 
necessarily imply a valuation. In the case of Yeats we 
may safely say that many of his values, both literary 
and cultural in generrd, were derived from that revival¬ 
ist movement which he himself helped to create and 
which was by no means determined by purely litewuy 
oonsiferations. It was a return to the primeval simpli- 
diy of the past, the unsophisticated civilisation of the 
^ople.” There is no douot that India was to him the 
fulfilment of many et his dreams, a vision of the final 
harmony in human life. 
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The Rhine Front 

The Ne^ ftmmw obeerveB : 

It is importMit to note that the Allied offensiire 
could not got well under wray easier than one month 
ago. A» the Ardennes counter-offensive was petering out 
m early February, Marshal Montgomery passed to the 
attack, but was stallad by the German skilful defence. 
Crerafs Canadians fought bravely through mud and 
water, bopping from dry spot to dry spot and from 
<l»ke to dike, pushing thek way kcwkw minefields in 
a murderous frontal assault which ‘reached the Rhin'". 
The American Third Army bored through the West 
Wall, painfully inching forward m the Eifei forest. But 
in the centre the American First and Ninth' were 
stopped. The damn of the |U)er and Urft rivers had 
been blown up by von Rundiitedt» and let loose a flood 
which widened the Koer up to one thousand yarda and 
barred the access to the Cologne plain. The Americans 
captured thcyjjrft dam but had to wait for the ground 
to dry befoi^osuming their advance. It was only by 
the fourth week of February that the Allied offensive 
could develop on a large-scale. 

Then things went well, and in three weeks the Allies 
had taken 150,000 prisoners, many more than the 
Russians in their well-publicised Warsaw-Oder drive. 
Crerar’s troops went on slithering through slirae, slosn, 
(riudge, and pushed from the Maas-Rhine comer south¬ 
wards up the Rhine vallw. The American Tliird 
plorlded on east of Ptum. The American First and 
Ninth jumped the Roer, broke through m the centre, 
on and on, to Cologne, to Bonn, to Coblents and even 
jointed aoross the Rhine ♦t Remagen. Then Patton’s 
Third took on, rushed down the Moselle, leaped across 
the river, swerved south and hemmed in the German 
northern flank whilst the Seventh forced back the 
southern flank so as to squeese and crush the ^rman 
pocket. The west bank of the Rhine was clear of the 
enemy. The manoeuvring had boon brilliant and the 
victory complete. 

Several points stand out in a retrospective view of 
the last months. The first is the failure of the German 
High Ctommand to gain the time they wanted. For 
thrf»c months they delayed the Allies by the Ardennes' 
iHwintoroffensive, by timely flooding of valleys, by des¬ 
perate delaying tactics. The delay partly worked 
against them shtce it meant a more thorough and pro¬ 
longed bmebing of their communications and war 
plamts, but it was considered imperative since th?y 
relied nn a turn of the war in April. By April, they 
hoped pow secret weapons would be ready, and they 
knew that in any case a new class of 17«jyear olds 
would supply a number of fanatic divisions. 

Li^y one remarkable development of last month’s 
^emtions was the sudden appearance of an American 
Fifteenth Army/and disappearance of the British 
Second. The American. Fifteenth has no speotal feature, 
but the Brit^ SeOimd is a very mobile weapon. It 
was the British Second ntider General Dempsey which, 
at the close of this fiattto of France, made the 
spectacmiar rush to Brttgssls* and Antwerp. Along with 
our Parachute Army, it was mated and refitted for the 
coming break^hrouih. > 


Tlie W m Pdliaegl WliM b 

Riowliig in laSim 

In the 0011^ of an artiole in The Htitdfu- 
kttm Retriw nnder the abkVe eaittucm, *An 
Onlooli^* observes: 

Xilam is, on a ooitaot of ihi teaidniigs, 

as embodied in the Qonn* a leligioii of eoneoid and' 


tolerance, and of goodwill towards all human beings, 
and it is not limits im its eoope to Muslims alone. 

It was in this vei^ sense that the greatest Muslim, 
bom in India, under British rule, Sk ^ed Ahmad (thr> 
founder of the great educational institution at Aligarh, 
which had long since developed into the well-knowa 
Muslim University) interpreted the true spirit of 
Islamic teachings when, applying them to the political 
conditions of India, he observed, in the course of n 
speech, at Gurdaspur, in the Punjab, made in 1884, as 
follows : “From the oldest tim«s the word ‘nation’ is 
applied to the inhabitants of one country, though they 
differ in some peculiarities which are characteristic of 
their own. Hindu and Muhammadan brethren, do you 
people any country other than Hindustan? Do you not 
inhabit the same land? Are you not burnt on, or 
buried under, the same soil? Do 3 riu not tread, ani 
live upon, the same ground ? Remember that the words 
‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ are only meant for religious 
distinction, otherwise all persons—whether Hindu, 
Muslim, or Christian—who reside in this great coun¬ 
try of ours belong to one and the same nation. As all 
the different f^cts in this country can only be described 
as one nation, they must each and all unite for tho 
good of the country, which is common to all.” 

Indeed, in a later speech, at Lahore, Sir Syed went 
further, and declared: “I call both these communiti*’R 
which inhabit India by one word, ‘Hindu’, meaning 
thereby that they are inhabitants of Hindustan.” 

One year earlier, addressing a public meet¬ 
ing at Patna,'Sir Syed Ahmed had spoken to 
tlie same effect: 

“Both my Hindu brethren and my Muslim co¬ 
religionists breathe the same air, drink the waters of 
the sacred Ganges and the Jamuna, eat the products 
which God has given to this country’, live and die 
together. Both of us had shed off our former dress and 
habits, and while the Muslims have adopted numberless 
customs belonging to the Hindus, the Hindus have 
vastly influenced by the Muslim habits and customs. I 
s^ with conviction that in all matters of every-day 
life the Hindus and the Muslims really belong to one 
community as children of the soil, and not two. I 
prieve at the sight of those who do not understand this 
basic point, and inculcate views which would ultimately 
lead to a permanent cleavage between two sections of 
the Indian community. I have always said that our land 
of India is like a newly-wedded bride, whose two 
beautiful and luscious eyes are the Hindus and the 
Muslims; if the two live in concord with one another, 
the bride ^11 remain for evear resplmdent and becom¬ 
ing while if they make up their mind to destroy each 
otiier, she is bound to become squint-eyed ana even 
one-eyed.” 

He was equally eloquent when iq>eaking at Lahore, 
a little later, he expressed himself as fcdlows: “In the 
word ‘nation’ I include both Hindus and Mabomedans 
because that is only meaning which I can attach 
to it. We inhabit the same land, are subject to the 
same rule!, the iouniaina of biMiefite fw all are the same, 
and tbe^pange of famine also we suffer equally. These 

tke^fpwont ooonds t^n which I call both these 
raeea wmsk InlWt Jhdta fo one word, “Hindus”, 
meaning that way are the mlMbitants of Hmduifcan/ 

Contrast the above noble sentiiii«mt»--4n^ to 
a degree--with those ca Mrss w d by Mr. M. Ar Jhmah 
in his disetnrions with Msiurtma Gaiidhi, in ^ptexsbqr 
last 3 rear, and the efftohkt a newtel depraonon which 
looks immediebie. 
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An AeeotuH of Ptincjr Dofii^s llie Rdgni 
of Sluili Jdhan mnd Anrangsdb 

Tlie neglect of sea-power by the Mugjials 
cost them much. They were never able to 
secure their seas from pirates. Prof. 8. P. Sangar 
writes in The Calcidta Review: 

Their ships were not well-equipped to repel 
the onslauihts of the pirates, who were ever tn 
the look-out for Indian vessels laden with riches. They 
would seem, on the other hand, anxious to seek help 
from the European East India Companies. Eveiy sort 
of pressure was brought to bear on their Presidents, 
resident at Surat, to grant jiaases of safe conduct for 
Indian ships sailing to other countries. Even the attitude 
of the English at Surat could not be sympathetic to¬ 
wards the neiarious activities of th^ pirates. In view of 
the mental and physical harcMiips in prison and the 
financial losses they had to undergo, including the 
serious menace to the safe prosecution of their trade, 
they themselves thought it essential to take measures 
to stop the robberies on the seas. The system of issuing 
paiMS was considered the best, though thes^aases were 
not always a guarantee against piracy. The pirates 
belonging to the En^iah nation were requested not to 
molest the Indian ships furnished with English passes 
as that was likely to produce an injurious effect on their 
(Engliah) interests Moreover, expeditionary ships were 
sent by the English both from India and England to 
search out the haunts of the culprits, encounter and 
extirpate them. 

The Mughal authorities did not, however, yield ti 
the situation easily. If they were not strong on the sea, 
they were not weak on the land They did not sit idle 
after a ship belonging to India had been subjected to 
the pirates* raids. They were not slow to inquire about 
the nationality of the culprits. This known, the govern¬ 
ment compelled the members of that nation in India to 
compensate the sufferers. If a ship was looted by some 
Englishmen, the President of the English East India 
Company at Surat had to face a difficult situation. The 
merchants concerned demanded justice from the Mughal 
authorities.. The latter at once ordered a guard to be 
placed over the Englidi Factory. The Pwsident was 
taken into custody and asked to make up the loss. Some¬ 
times, the members of the Council as well had to suffer 
imprisonment. If this proved unavailing, they would 
threaten the English trade throughout India. The 
Enfdith factors at Agra, Ahmedabad and other places 
were imprisoned and their goods sealed. 

Tlie pirates, almost all of them, belonged 
to European nations. 

Hiey were English, French, Dutch, Portu- 

S ese and Swedes. Besides these, there were the 
aratha warships which cruised about their newhr built 
fori» in the sea <^oeite the isbnd fortress belonmng 
to the ^liabshls.” Then there were the Sakom : mey 
were klso notorious for their acts of piracy. But the 
Maratha and Sakan pirates were not so dangerous as 
the Eluropean ones. The piracy in the Indian seas grew 
with a oortesponding Wwth of Indian trade. 

Two Mughal vess^, one of whom had a pass from 
the Surat Factors^ were looted in 1685 at the mouth of 
the Red Sea ^ Gdbb, the captain of a ship licensed by 
Charles I of FwiiElfcwdi 

The lootmg of a Surat merehant-vess^ eariy in 
April, 1686 put the Eni^irii to great trouble. As soon as 
the news of the pira^ was wtucpered into the «aia of 
Presidexit MetbwOld, he went t6 see the 'govsMf 
(oustoBUKiffioer). There he had to faee the angry kkAs 
ol the persoDB who had wffeied lones. He returned 
bonos em soon lofund that his boose had been i^aeed 


under guard. A quarrel witili the guard was followed by 
its being redoubled. A few days passed in ^oits at 
oompromise. The President^ then, went to the ^gover* 
norV duibar. At the end oi the proceedings he and his 
companion found themselves prisoners. Tbey wero 
removed to a close and inconvenient room where 
‘chindusf, a common vermin, allowed them no rest. 
Their most terrible experience was the ‘clamourws 
swanne of the offended multitude of pretenders’ which 
they brought upon us.* These people showered upon the 
two a whole tirade of contemptuous epithets. Mean¬ 
while, the Taujiki, the looted vessel, arrived. Methwold 
was called before the 'governor' in the datbar where 
he cross-examined the nakhuda of the junk. 

The English President was not prepared in 
any case to acknowledge the fault of his own 
countrymen But he was helpless to make a 
stand against the facts. 

To put further pressure, certain Englwh goods from 
Agra and Ahmedabad were taken possession of and the 
English at Surat complained to the Company that unless 
the goods at Ahmedabad were released, the Diaoooery 
must sail partly empty. The outcome of all this was that 
the company had to pay the huge sum of Rs. 1,10,000 
to satisfy the demands of the robbed merchants. The 
President and Council at Surat decided to send the 
Blessing to search and seiae the offenders. 

Just upon the heels of this incident came the news 
of another act of piracy. A Dieu junk was looted by 
some pirates and the charge was levied against th*? 
Eogliah. The merchants at Ahmadabad became clamor¬ 
ous for the satisfaction of their demands. The Dieu 
affair brought abbiit, first of all, the imprisonment of"* 
the factors at Ahmadabad. They were not to be relea^d 
until they found sureties. Then came the order forbid- 
^ng them to go outside the city walls, Tliey found, 
moreover, their effects sequestered. At Agra their house 
was seised and their broker kept under surveillance. 
They had to suffer in Smd as well : the goods and 
money there were confiscated. The Dieu merchants had 
petitioned Viceroy for justice and the latter was 
making enquiries. Matters lingered on in this way for 
over a month, when the king ordered the release of their 
persons and goods at Agra, Ahmadabad and Thatta. 

In October of the same year some English pirates 
again looted an Indian vessel. The departure of the 
interested parties for the court of justice frightened the 
Engli^ at Surat. 

In 1638, Indian vessels were plundered and their 
crews tortured by an l^iglish Captain. The English at 
^aat had to suffer for these miMeeds of their fellow- 
countrymen. They were kept in prison for two months 
and could not secure their release before the payment 
of 1,70,000 as compensation. 
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Hie ]!<aaim Fii»» 

Dr. H. L. Pasricha writes in The Indian 
Review : 

Six million horae-pow^ stampediiig in wild waste 
over a 166-foot precipioe—4hat was Niagara PaUa up to 
a generatioii or two Bjm. Countleas generatioiui of Ked 
Indians wove the "Tlmtider of Waters” into their 
myths and leg^ds. French miaaionaries of the 17th 
century, venturing throu^ a wilderness, brought bark 
amaeing tales of wild traters leaping down a mounta'n- 
nde. 

It was an obscure fur-trader, Chabert Joncaire W 
name, who first saw both power and beauty in Niagara 
Falls. Sometime in 1767 he dui|^ little circular ditch 
just above the American Falls. With a six-foot fall he 
ran a saw-mill that may have used 20 horsepower. The 
lumber thus produced was used in building ships to 
hmut down furs from the Upper lakes. 

iModem methods in the Niagara power indufry 
l>egan in 1862 with the digging of what is known as the 
ilydraulic Canal. This canal was part of a project to 
Tike water from a point about a half mile above the 
American Falls and bring it across the city of Niagara 
jfalls to the cliff wall of the gorge below the Falls. By 
fctting the canal water flow over the cliff, power could 
e developed on a far greater scale than had ever been 
pdertaken before. As m 1852 electricity had only been 
^cently applied to telegraphy, the dream of the 
jagara power pioneers of that generation never went 
pond water wheels directly connected with machinery. 
Even so, it was a great dream. 

Some pioneers sacrificed careers and for- 
Ines to a dream they never saw come true. 


ntmggled 

hndnw 


Walter Biyant and Ms Iki^nds 
against unexpected obstacles until they 
$990,000. Horace H. HiQr and others ^ea todk up 
the challenge sunk |700/)00 in tk» ]»roi«et before they 
confessed failure. 

But the hour produces the man. Ih 18137 Jacob F. 
Sohoellkopf and his associates bought the canal pretty 
at public auction and set dogpeply to work, building, 
experimenting, testing, peifecting. They stnw^d and 
persevered. Soon a flour mill was using 900 horse-power 
developed from the canal water. 

Then came electricity which revolutionised the 
entire Nia^a power ihdustiy. In 1879 Prospect Park in 
Niagara Falls was lighted by arc-lamps fed by Niagara 
power. By 1881 water wheels of 3,000 horse-power 
capacity were connected with dynamos by rope-dnve, 
and the electric power developed was sold for com¬ 
mercial use. 

Others came to share in the great power develop¬ 
ment. The trial had been biased. Capital was slowly 
obtained for the necess^ experimental work. Great 
eleotro-ohemioal industries spread about the Falls. 
Constant and dependable low-oost power in the 
quantity production of ferro-alloys, chlorine and alkabes, 
electrodes, graphite phosphorus compounds, sodium, 
potassium, aluminium, and a score more basic products 
was the magnet that attracted them. 

New water-ways, tunnels, receiving basins, to 
mammoth constructions of cement and steel and stone. 
Improved electrical machinery continuously increased 
m siae, efficiency and power, until unite of 70,000 horse¬ 
power were reached and a vast web of transmission lines 
radiated from the Falls to serve wide country-sides and 
multitudinous populations. 
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Sdemllic C^peration 

A. L. Poole and I. E. Ooop, both of whom 
are New H^ealand Boientists, diseuBs the need of 
eoHaboration between the United 
KitifCdom and New Zealand in war and peace’ 
in tbe Jownal of the Royal Society of Arts : 

The ieirm eeientific e(M)perotion is axiomatic. 
Sdentiaia the world over consoiously or unconsoioasly 
aMiifc cme another in so far as they work upon and 
develop the aeonmulated knowledge of other Bcientiets. 
It j» true to nay that the §ow of ecientific knowledge is 
free baeauae of the practioe, and indeed the necessity, 
for acientiftc workers to publish their results. Some 
worit remain hidden for a time, but eventually 

It inds its way out. 

The importance of this scientific knowledge to a 
commuiuty cannot be gainsaid. It will be appreciated 
that any oountiy, if it is to give a good account of itself 
in a world rapidly changing under the impact of science, 
must develop the science of those industnes which are 
its main livelihood and keep abreast of scientific deve¬ 
lopment in other fields. In times of war this becomes 
a matter of the utmost urgency. 

New Zealand has attempted to do this : but with 
a population of only some 1,600,000 m a country a little 
larger than England, Scotland and Wales, she cannot 
have scientific services on the scale of larger countries; 
she must necessaril:^ lag behind these, with their bettor 
equipped laboratones, in the development of funda- 
numtal science, as well as of much applied research. 
She endeavours, however, to keep abreast of this, 
pirticularly of applied research, by speeiahsed co- 
Oferation,.and has given much thought to the develup- 
itwnt of this aervioe. 

The foundation of wider scientific co-operation 
w|u» laid in the earl^ da^s of the history of the Domi¬ 
nion, when the Univenjty of New Zealand was esta- 
lOMihed. The first teadhms were reemited from Britain, 
ajd the Uaisremty itself was modelled along the Kn^'s 
^Mtilli Universities. The practice of recruiting 
tuli somntists into the New Zealand University still 
isi so kssps it abreast of the most recent 
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The custom has ako grown up of tmxy New 
Zealand graduates in .scienoe coming to Btitam, either 
independently, or as holders Of scholarships, to further 
their training and experience. These graduates are not 
compelled to return to the Domimon and many remain 
in Britain. Those who do return tfdce badk With them 
the advanced leajx^ of British Science and those who 
remain frequently impart a freshness of outlook acquired 
from a young country; i 

In medical sciences it is the practice for a number 
of g^uate doctors to proceed to the great English 
hospitals to specialise in some branch m surgery or 
medicine. ^ ^ * 

When we look beyond the sphere of university 
training to the field of research, we again find tb^ 
closest co-operation with Britain. The exchange of 
literature and the personal exchange of views and in 
formation between scientific workers in both countrie. 
is proceeding all the time. Moreover, visits of scientist 
from one country to the other are frequent, am 
scientific representatives from both meet at imperia 
and international scientific conferences. • 

All the above methods of scientihe co-operatitjr 
have become common between many countries. B« 
because New Zealand is a small and isolated count- 
she has deemed it wise to build up more highU 
specialised scientific co-operation in the" form c> 
scientific liaison services. This is being done unde 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


War Artists of the USSR 

Vsevolod Shevtsov writes : 

In Stalinpad, in the Grimea and now in Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Prussian kemtqry , among tankmen, sap- 
pm and tommygunners you will come across people 
with a sketch bwk in their hgnds and knap-sack acroes 
their shoulders. They are war artists from the Moscow 
Studio called after the well-known Soviet battle scene 
painter Mitrophan Grekov, 

Fifty studio artists hftve mads it - their goal to 
depict in their metures the graadmir^ oft the Patrioric 
War which the Russian people avu^^oOiwImBting. against 
the Nazis. In order to attain thatrtfMl they have 
selected front line surroundings to ^'workshop.** 

All the artists in the Or^ov Studiodm^ been at the 
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* very different oHmate. His democsm^ iiidui» 
looter lilce the IVeneitmeii^ liOlitieftl and eoimomioi 
is moralifitie. Hla lealiKm rtymk the dem, not ol a 
dase bat of a wodd. Hie aatire. onlika ptedeoea* 
mjr\ ie neither aooial nor (ae in Xa RtmUe aea An0e$ 

* and VIU dot JPengo^tins) claedoatly unhreiml: but inti^ 
mate and pt^boanalytic. Whereae Anatole France, a 
■kentio in reutiont waa a believer in the lationalistio 
faith, in the eimnllatic p^ohologjr of nineteenth- 
eentwy prmprettr, Mann applies the d Jung 

to the Btmlw arcana and to the behind hlsto^. 

And in place of ^e olanieal learning «which helped 
Anatole France to write his delightfiil sensual tales ot 
Gallic France, of Eome and M Greece, the new 
favourite—in the'^llapse of the whole classical word, 
of its modes of thoujch) and modes of satire also, harks 
back to primordial Palestine and Eg 3 ^t. 

Mann*s books, before he began his Joseph tetralogr, 
were adaptations of German romanticism to French 
realism. Tmtan, Tonio Kro^er^ Der Tod in Venedio, 
record the experience of hyper-sensitive sons of Novalis 
and Tieok in a civilisation rai^idry going to pieces 
from within. The hour was ripe for great ae^etio 
svtitheaes of this collapse: hence Joyce and Proust. Dttr 
Zauberberff (1924) is Mann’s more obvious inventory. 

The symbolism of the sanitorium on the top of 
Europe, where Orman, Italian, Jewish, French ani 
Russian consumptives of the leisure classes depict the 
^disease of the world throufh their personal pathologies, 
is too schematic for great art. The book’s texture of 
character-portrayal is the competent, heavy un¬ 
distinguished realism of a whole generation of French 
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And the chamctnps, thorn of I*SP«rtj8t, M *o 
beneath their hmitattea of dla«r and ““ 
disotiniio&i, the liytng human ^ w 

ii far from being a iwiat noym* But chb 
in acoeam^le fom a whole gi^tion of , 

taie average ndnd roeiatwi w ignoro<i in 
it gave peifpct aatiifaot^ %d th<^ fho wwed be 
*1n the know** without vmm the hard prfee df^ 
covwy and experidaoh whieh ipw, greid 

*nie first vokuJMi, ptofhidiMn Joal^m (twr 
lated Joseph ond his mothmlf appeared m the 
of Hitler’e accession p power. ^ Fpr mm to®* 



tried to carry on in Germany, honestly cony 
he CNTuld fight the enemy as home ixum 
than Abroad. Of couree, it did not work: „ , 

his typicMtl liberal mind, underestimated % deU^mn 
of the Naiis, He retreated to Switseriand-^^^ 2iuj^h, 
where, doubtless, he was in close contact erith Jung 
whose psychology of the ‘^collective^wonsrin^ Wa» 
no atrong a factor in hie conceptrons. Iinafly, he jeloe 
to America. By this time, howevw, the fiigt throp 
tales of the tetralogy wore written. 

A North German author of high eminittioe, a 4^- 
temporaiy of German anti-Semitism at its most virp* 
lent, a "good European*’*«-hnving for a quarter centuiy 
cultivated the gamut of Eur^e’s thoughts and themhs, 
chooses for bis most amb^tiou^ final work the w- 
telling of a classic Hebrew story. This is an urgent rign 
of the times. And deeply significant it is that the 
Hebrew (dory has evok^ from Maun the very best 
of his writinp. Burelv it oould not Have done so if to 
subject had been alien to his European spirit—if, 
indeed, it had not revived his European roiriL. We 
have here a convergence' between a man and a theme, 
too profound to be fortuitous. 
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iNf Amp CiWlAil 
of TimiMm 

la Mesiietf N00$ MarA^ Bel ftio tell« m 
about ibe atehaeoloi^eij diieo^r;^^ of tbe cen¬ 
tral teazle of 'Bat^teo in Mexico Ciiy : | 

of Mie miiem of tlie daily pi««i In 
lieiiQO «re Amy apgualcted ifith ^ aicbaolofl^eal 
WdoB imi^ bav« bm made dunnf tlm i>«it itm 
a In a bin vacant lot wbidi extendc to the areet 
j old chom of Santiago Hateloloo. a rather 
™ 1 luoiiy of deatiny, the t^loty Inefc mentioned, eo 
mre in imehieoanie timee and dttri^ a great part ol 
me aohmiil penod» la today one of the moot oniet and 
peaceful dletBeta in Medco City. It taJkee omte a bit 
of imaffination to pictnre that the gaiden with ite hit- 
tnrniit tieee and iti green lawne wmdh are eo inviting, 
eofnddee (a« has bem proven) with the buey maitet 
dboe and the no^ fahe, aa deecribed by the conqueror 
Beiinal pan del OaetiUo, and that the place w^ with¬ 
out dodbt, tbe greatest centre of all the New world* 
The history of TIatelolco can be summed up in a 
lew aentenoea Its date of founding is still far from 
being meeisely figured out, even though there exis^ a 
of ^raditiem toat it was older than tiie twin city of 
TwKdintlan. It is certain, however, that both ci^es 
1||re founded during tbe times when they were subject 
Ip the hegcunony ot Ascapotealco. Much later, on the 
4n#nlaX of the political power there, conquered by the 
fmoes tjf Ixcoatl of Tenochtitlan. Neiamialcoyotl of 
Tsxcooo and his colleagues, around 1438, TIatelolco was 
made im and Independent and was kept that way for 
Moot half n Century when, in 1478 It was conquer^ by 
Axsyacatt, maete# of Tenochtitlao. who took away its 
IndMcendcnce and made it part of his city. During 
the Spanbh Oonquest, TIabdoloo put up its final resb- 
bmoC. premted by Cktauhtemoc and ms ndble fightem. 
SiHKtiy afterwards, on the ruins of the buildinp of the 
old sacred temple (which lay In front of the market 
to the west and which coincide in general terms with 
the block todity occupied by the mraroh of Santiago, 
the Mititaiy Prison, and the adjacent barradcs) there 
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Okinawa civilians return to their villages on the largest island in the Ryukyiis which U. 

forces invaded in Mar<5h, 1&45 
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The Wavell Plan 

The long awaited Wavell Plan has been announced. 
The mam features of the plan are : 

1. It seeks to establish a purely interim govern¬ 
ment at the Centre within the framework of the 
present constitution. 

2. The veto power of the Viceroy will remain un- 
jiffectcd but he has assured that it will be sparingly 
used. 

3. The Defence Department will remain unaffected 
under the Commander-in-Chief, but Home, Finance 
and Foreign Affairs will be transferred to Indian 
members. 

4. The Executive Council will not be responsible 
to the Legislature but will reflect popular opinion as 
the members will be chosen from the main political 
parties. 

5. The Council will contain mamly an equal 
number of Caste Hindu and Muslim members. 

After the announcement of the plan, a conference 
of Indian leaders was summoned at Simla which is nOw 
going on. Judging from the reports published so far it 
appears that an agreement on matters of principle has 
has been reached between the Viceroy and the political 
parties attending the Conference, the only difference 
has now centred round the question of the nomination 
of members to the Council. 

At the very outset, we desire to make two things 
clear. It must be clearly underatood that the proposed 
Government must be of the nature of a caretaker one 
and nothing beyond that. It must always be remembered 
that it is a mere interim government and its main 
function lies in paving the way for the drafting of an 
agreed constitution for the country by generally 
removing the mutual distrust so prevalent among 
different communities today and creating confidence 
among them, 

lie second point is that as a caretaker government, 
it has no power to bind the country into long term 
agreemwats, either with Britain or with any other 
countiy, of any character whatsoever whether potitfeel 
«or economic. We have repeatedly said that no goveni* 
ment or party has any right to sell the unborn 
goaem^ns into riavery. Whatever action they take 
must sot ko beyond the liinits of the of the 


present generation which has had an opportunity to 
discuss intelhgently the proposed measures. The world 
is fast changing, and in such a dynamic world nobody* 
however representative he might be, has any right to 
fetter the freedom of the generations which are yet to 
be bom. 

With these reservations we welcome the Wavell 
Plan and believe that it has potentialities to do good 
to the country. 

Comirvuiud ImplkatUm of the ' 

Wavell Offer 

Protests against the commbnal proportions proposed 
to be maintained in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
have been made from several quarters. We would like 
to mentrOQ here that when Lord Wavell suggeflgi 
equality of representation on the Executive Council of 
the so-called Caste Hindus and Muslin^, he is seeking 
merely to stereotype the existing position. There am 
at present four Caste Hindus and four Muslims. The 
panty is already there. There are also one Scheduled 
Caste representative, one Sikh and one ihirseei thus 
making the total number of Indian membem elevem 
The real point is that the present composition of the 
Executive Council is not the result of agreement 
between the different communities or political jparties, 
and the mischief of the present proposals lies m the 
attempt to obtain the approval of the people to the 
presest communal propo^mm. If we h^ joint elee* 
torates* the communal proportions in the Couit^l 
would be of little importance. The Wavell Scheme wiB 
work within the framewotk of the present constitution, 
lliis means that i^ any real constitutional advance Is 
possible to be made* it will depend upon the conven- 
tions that may be agreed to, Zn case the CoOgrees 
finally decides to retain the piesest communal prh* 
portions, which it is very likely to do* attempts should 
be made at die earlteet posrible motpont to reintroduce 
joint electorates in every field of our polltisat life. 
Conventions built up now should be given Stidutoiy 
recognition with the least possible delay. 

There are many points of detail in regard to dip 
working of the ^lutive Ccmnst| whi<m will b« 
required to be oovered by ooUvinthMif of Wi 
sharactsr mentioned abovt^ In his sMhinilil Sb 
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WftveU proposftli, Mr. Sruuvm Sftftri tomhes one of 
moh pointi he myw: ' ' 

Both Government and pnbUe delude themselves 
into the beiitu that tibe mere increase in the mem¬ 
bership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council is a 
boon. Till these members can function as a Cabinet 
under a leader with constitutional initiaUve, till they 
can insist that eveiy major decision shall be the 
decision of the whole Government and not merely 
the decision of the Viceroy and any particular 
members acting together mere numerical enlargement 
is a danger. We know how at present members 
complain bitterly that their opinions are not called 
for till vital matters are determined and that they 
therefore have responsibility for the acts of the 
Central Government, without any power or oppor¬ 
tunity to influence its decision. If the Viceroy or the 
Home Member can settle the attitude of the 
Government to Congrei^ 13 or 30 members is 
equally an encumbrance. There is an ominous pss* 
Me in the Viceroy’s statement which says that the 
interim arrangement will work within the present 
constitutional limits. If the disability of members 
continues the constitutional advance stands in danger 
of being made nominal. 

AdminiHrative Implications of the 
Wavell Offer 

Another such point may be mentioned by way of 
illustration. Certain provisions of the Government of 
India Act 1010, which are mentioned in the transitory 
provisions in the Government of India Act 1035 still 
operate at the Centre and certain provisions of the Act 
of 1036 which depend on the establishment of Federa¬ 
tion are not in force. In the result, certain anomalies 
have arisen making the position of the Governor- 
General more autocratic than it was even when the Act 
of 1010 operated in full. A section in the present Act, 
which deals with the question of future recruitment to 
#he I.C.S., I.MB., IP., etc., expects the Governor- 
General, acting in his discretion, to report to the 
Seoretajy of State. The duty of the Governor-General 
will be to keep the Secretary of State informed as to 
the operation of recruitment, and he may ev^ make 
recommendations for the modification thereof. This 
point arose specially during a debate at the last session 
of the Ocnti^ Legislative Assembly. The Government 
took the view that as this was a matter left to the 
OoVetnor-General, acting in his individual discretion, 
the Govemor^eneral in Council had nothing to do 
with It. Tliis position is constitutionally correct, but 
the draft Instrument of Instructions to be issued to the 
Govemor-Oeneia! when Federation oopaos into being, 
which is already adopted by Parliament, contains a 
direction to &e Governor-General to consult his 
Ministers, even though the matter concerned is to be 
decided by him, acti^ in his discretion. It states, 
"Although it is provided in the said Act (Act of 1035) 
^at the Governor-General shall exercise his functions 
in part in h^ discretion and in part with the aid and 
advice of Ministers, nevertheless it will be our will and 
pleasure that our QovemoivGeneral shall encourage the 
practice of joint consultation between himself, his 
counsellors and his Ministers.” This instruction 
^rnttends even In the Oovemor-General's administration 
nf the department of defence. 

H The attitude taken up by the Government at 
IMM was that the Instrument has not yet been 
4mn 4 the Mmotoi tefotid to has no t^oaite 


In the result, the potion is that the Govemoi^-Oeiie^ 
is to-dey in a poattion to do wWevw ho tiksi in i 
matter of this kind without coxunlltiiiia Ms Ministen, 
although under the provisioiis of the Aet of 1910 such 
powers were enjoy^ by tiw GovenioH]toiieral in 
Council and not by the Govemor-Oeneral acting in hu 
discretion. In such matters of utmost importance, even 
a resort to veto power is unnecessary because the 
Governor-General is not required to consult the 
members of his Council at all. In other words, a power 
which the Governor-General shared with the members 
of his Executive Council under the 1919 Act, has been 
left to him alone to be exercised in his own discretion, 
wd the direction to consult his Ministers as contained 
in the draft Instrument of Instructions does not operate 
in this case according to the interpretation of the 
Government. 

The Act of 1919 did not contemplate the Governor- 
General to act in his discretion in administrative 
matters, this distinction having been introduced for the 
first time in the Act of 1985. This matter has been 
discussed on more than one occasion during the last 
winter session of the Assembly. The present transi¬ 
tional constitution at the Centre is a hotch-potch of 
some provisions of the 1919 Act and others of 1935 Act, 
the net result being to make the position of the 
Governor-General more autocratic than it was prior to 
the enforcement of the 1986 Act and than what it would 
be if the whole of the 1935 Act relating to Federation 
comes into force. While much attention has been given 
to the veto power of the Governor-General, no specific 
mention has yet been made of the powers which the 
Governor-General is now enabled to exercise by himself 
without even consulting his Executive Council. Demand 
should be made now that in future all such powers 
must, as a matter of convention; be exercised by the 
Governor-General jointly with his Executive Council 
and not by himself alone. 

Mr. Jinnah Intransigent 

As was expected, Mr. Jinnah is playing his usual 
game to collect the largest Aumber of loaves and fishes. 
His usual demand for Pakistan and setf-detennination 
is heard no more. He is now bent upon dividii^ the 
^ils and to get as much as is possible for his Muslim 
League. So long Ws demand was for parity between 
Hindus and Muslims, Once this parity has been oon- 
c^ed, he has started pointing out that Muriims 
will be one-third of the total number of members in the 
Executive Council and we shall not be surprised if he 
comes up with a demand for 61 per cent of the seats in 
the Council for his League. 

The worthlessness of Mr. Jinnah’s main demand 
that he and his League represent the entire Muslim 
community, has been fully exposed. He could not keep 
his hold on the Frontier Province which consists of 
95 per cent ol Musidmans. He has been ousted from the 
Punjab, Sind has virtually broken away. Assam lieague 
now depends for its existence more on the Congress 
than on its own central organisation. In Bengal, the 
League came into power through fraud. Its records were 
so black that it could not be mnintained in office even 
through the active support of the Europeans and the 
Civil Service. Then who is behind Jinnah ? Whom does 
the League repreeent when it puts forth the tall cWm 
of being the sole mouthpteoe of "nisety at 

Muslims" of Mdint 



K't ft jieiiooa]icii)i 

pM Mii^iim oom m iini<y witb rvf ftfgfr loltowiaip b*ir«» 
inf tli«ir own Mord, oonw lorwmd tmth 

|tot Mr. Jiimnh oaa mw be nooni^ted a| tb« ' un« 
idi^uted l«»der of thn Mudtm oommuaity. In » ena- 
lemoe of tfa« JTftiiiiat-ul^Ulemah, the Muslim MaiUfh, 
the Momina sad the Indepeadeat party of Bihar held 
^ New Belhii a resolution was passed declaring that 'Hhe 
lieague was not the sole representative of the Muslims 
and that there were other organisations workini; lor 
India’s freedom and making sacrifices for it«” 


Has Muslim League Grown in 
StTftngtk ? 

Released after two and a half years of detention, 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru has been made to say that 
there were many Muslims who did not follow the 
League although he estimated that the League had 
grown in strength in the yoanu To an well-informed 
[ observer, the League will appear just in the contrary 
' light. The League had gradually come very nearly on 
; the verge of extinction when a new lease of life was 
i given to it by Mr. Rajagt^alachari and subsequently 
i by Gandhiji’s visit to Mr. Jinnah. We cite the following 
facts from which the reader will be able to draw his 
own conclusions about the strength of tlj|£ League. 
Unguarded statements about the League’s strength by 
leaders of the Confess has always helped this communal 
body in consohdating its strength and it will be for the 
good of the country if they ascertain facts before making 
any statement on the position of the League. 

The results of the general elections in ldS7 revealed 
the following strength of the League in the Provincial 


Legislatures: 

Province 

League 

Other Muelim 

Madras 

11 

groupe 

17 

Bombay 

20 

9 

Bengal 

40 

79 

United Provinces 

27 

37 

Punjab 

1 

83 

Bihar 

NU 

39 

C. P. 


14 

Assam 

9 

2S 

N.W.F.P. 

Nil 

36 

Orissa 


4 

Sind 

„ 

ao 


106 

379 


With the formation of Congress Ministries in 
eight provinces, the Muslim malcontents naturally 
rallied under the League. The results of Muslim bye- 
election for. Central and J^ovincial Legislatures between 
1038 and 1942 indicated some accession of strength and 
were as follows: 


LegmUUuree 

Number of 

MtisUm 

Other 


Elections 

League 

groups 

Central 

6 

4 

2 

Madias 

1 

1 

— 

Bombay 

4 

3 

1 

Bengal 

13 

12 

1 

U. P. 

7, 

4 

a 

Punjab, 

12 

— 

12 (Unionist) 

Bihar 

4 

4 


c, p, • 

2 

2 

— 

Xsmm * 

1 


" 1 

Shut 

2 

1 

IfCongresi) 

N. W. F. F. 

4 

8 
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111 popular propamda, both jby the League aad 
the Impenalists, ^e rl Pu^ab eeati eieie in^uded in 
the l«^e hats and thus it wi» shotm as if thO Leaidf 
had won '46 seats out of 56. Sir SikandMr IQM. 
never eignsd the Mpslim League creed nor did any other 
member of his party do so. Since his death, finder 
Malik Khisir Hyat Khan, and after tlio Bhaukat Hyat 
Khan episode the Punjab has lost even the loose 
friendship that prevailed during the life-time of Sir 
Sikandar. 

Much change, since then, has taken place in the 
histoxy of the Ijeague. It is ridden with quarrels and 
differences, specially in TJ. P., Sind and Bengal. Mr. 
Jiimah was openly flouted by I#eagtm leaders like Sir 
Sultan Ahmed who refused to come out of the Viceroy’s 
Council when ordered by him to do so. He was expelled. 
Sif Asiaul Huque accepted office at the Viceroy’s 
Council in defiance (rf the League resolution. He was 
however not punished, Sir Firo* Khan Noon, Sir Md, 
Usman, etc., are all given out as League stalwarte. This 
is for the Centre, 

In the provinces the condition is worse. In Bengal, 
l»eague succeeded in smuggling itself into power 
through the tactics of Sir John Herbert and in coalition 
with the Europeans. It has since been ousted from 
office. In Assam, a League coalition formed the Minis¬ 
try when the Congress coalition resigned but it could 
not maintain itself in power for long. It has since 
formed a new coalition and is holding office through 
sufferance of the Congress. In the N. W. P. P. a 
League Ministry came into power only to be ousted 
shortly afterwards by the Congress. In Sind, similarly, 
the League-Coalition Ministry is tottering and one of 
the League Leader# is trying to share power with the 
Congress and make a complete reorientation of the 
League there along lines so 'long followed by tbe 
Congress. 

Danger of Self-determination 

Mr. P. R. Venkatrama Sastry in an aiftiole on 
Pakistan in the current Indim Review quotes the 
opinion of Lippman, the eminent American writer, on 
Wilson’s formula of self-determination. Wilson mad® 
the mistake of identifying himself with the principle of 
self-determination. Forgetting Abraham Lincoln, forget¬ 
ting the greatest constitutional issue in the history of 
the United States, he never paused to considfir the 
difference between self-determination and the principle 
of secession. To make the principle of self-determiimtion 
the supreme principle of intemationa? life is to invite 
sheer anarchy. For the principle has been and caa^ be 
used to promote the dismemberment of every organlt^d 
state. None knew this better than Adolph Hitler 
himself. ’Hie principle of self-deterroination was his 
chief instrument for enlarging the ISeich, ... At its 
worst, it rejects the ideal of a state within which diverse 
peoples can find justice and liberty under ^ual laws 
and become a commonwealth. Self*deterraination, which 
has nothing to do with self-government but has become 
confused with it, is barbarous and reactionary. By 
sanctioning secession, it invites majorities and minorities 
to be intransigent and irreconcilable. 

The danger of the principle of self-determination 
has been revealed in India to the fullest extent. 
Demands for Pakistan, Sikhistan, Achhutsfean, etc., are 
all pitxJucts of this dangerous doctrine. Imperialist 
pofwers have ardently encouraged this doctrine When¬ 
ever some ffirther action bad been needed to streii|«lie& 
Ike pdicy of divide sofl tule. 
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0f 0idCMk,^Bd.ihcs 
Ctmteqmmoes 

Ht. Ma&tt 8vM»r« » w artiole publiilMd ii^ 
Triinm, a compaei acoouot ol how our food aod 
cloth have fone to other oouutriea while people in this 
oouatiy fuaer death and indeacribable hardahip for 
want of them, and how goods worth several thousand 
orores of rupees were bought by the bureaucracy for 
Imperial mteresta at prices at which the civil population 
here never got them. He writes: 

Several thousand crores of rupees worth of 
goods of all kinds, both the produce of fields and 
Of factories, have been taken at Patrolled or nego¬ 
tiated pnoe (price at which the civil population 
never jt) iu>t only fca* the army, but for civil 
populations of England, AlUes, Eastern Group 
eo^tiaes and the liberated Europe. Indian food, 
^na« doth, Indian raw materials and Indian 
flrailiio producU have been taken not merely for 
toe amay, but for other .people, when the civil 
population of India has bad to suffer scarcity, high 
prices and black markets. 

The price of these has Iwen paid in printed 
notw, against which there is no security except 
^r}in|l|, (whose international value is on the 
decline) and this sterling is now mentioned by Sir 
John Anderson as not teing a commercial debt and, 
therefore, not payable immediately. They are* trying 
to evade the payment either wholly or partially. 
This may not be called a loan since it was compul- 
•oniy taken from India, and the price paid by India 
twit into milhont oj Uvet. If it is an or^nary cash 
accumulation, it should be returned on demand. If 
should get interest. But, neither 
of mese two th^s is done, and an attempt has 
^en been made to show that India has overonarced 
Endand, which is like the stoiy of the lamb and the 
wolf when the wolf accuses the lamb of having 
attempted to attack him ! The idea, that India was 
an Ally m this war (which India had not declared 
and in *^pect of which Indian leaders were not 
coniwited), is also brought out in order to support 
evasion. 


Bm» C0n$nds Encourage Black Markets 

Bsaiiftg with controls and blackmarkets, Mr. 
Silbodhr writes: 

f^vemment controls have not been effective 
jj^f'ially led to lugher prices and black 
nuwki^. The p^r si^er in every case and they 
hw to pay higher prices for their food, whUe the 
producers of fo^, vu., the agricultural community, 

The price 

psio for their food, tmek is oompaJkonly acquired 
IS not ^^ate and the amounts left with them are 
not s^cient for t^ir own consumption throughout 
tee Whole year, because Oavernmenu have pro- 
^fsnsd on these liufwapttOHR. There has been waste 
^ couMon man is either 
deitiei AU TOt be needs, or is made to pay a heavy 
Prise fsiprdleaB of the deteriorated supply. 

prices are brought down fayrdbe importation 
m Iperiim gop^ inoludttig wheat, as a result of the 
mdH ox tee Mydsai Missbn and the gates of India 
ige opened to meeive tee flood of imported goods, all 

efetffsan&sf 


fear of Turihtf 

Mr. Subedar,^ m the same aerieK dtewe 
attention to the teeatmeigt Ipdte bus leeiired in her 
trade, with the U. fl, A. This merket has been eloeed to 
her and the whole of tha Indian trade has been sought 
to be diverted to England. Mr. Subedar writes; 

The dollars aoouired by sale of goods by India 
to U. 8. A. throughout the period of the war have 
been taken over by the Government of the United 
Kingdom m the so-called Empire Dollar Pool. All 
dollars and dollar securities of Indians have been 
compulsorily taken at the beginning of the war. 
Much eswntial reqmrements of India in tee matter 
of medicines, chemicals, photographical goo^, films, 
machinery, lubricating, oil etc., from the U. 8. A. 
must be purchased ana every discouragement is being 
riven to such purchases by the Government of India. 

• The dismissal of Mr. J. C. Mahindra, who was 
helping Indian business as bead of the Ihirchase 
Mission, speaks volumes in this direertion. The secret 
and private ambitions of men handpicked by the 
Viceroy, both for financial and for commercial 
matters, and the much too frequent visits of Exe¬ 
cutive Councillors to England, end the desire to do 
thinM behind the back of tee legislature, are all 
signmoant facte showing that the London-ControUed 
Govemmtot would permit and encourage processes 
calculated for further exploitation of India in British 
interests. 

Military Burden on India • 

Mr. Subedar has brought out the salient features 
of the financial 'settlement* between England and India 
for tee ^position of the militaiy burden on this 
country in the following words : 

Five hundred and forty-one crores of rupees 
mihtaiy was imposed on India during the last 

(^ addition to other items still pencung), of 
wich tee bulk is not only non-vot^, but not dis- 
clo^ as to what it is spent upon, and the bulk of 
which creates an apprehension that England's politi- 
J^oitrex IS bemg used for wrongfully throwing 
buraens on India, which should not be thrown. The 
claim that all this is being done in accordance wite 
the ‘settlement* makes the injury all the worse, 
bwause such settlement is made by an Enri ch 
^oiai in England and an English Omcial heWs, and 
settlements were made by Grigg, an 
ferial from England with the British Cteverttment, 
and by Eaisman, his secretary and successor, enth 
Gngg. The principles of the ‘settlement* were subse¬ 
quently widened, stretched out and twisted as new 
situations an^, even supply oWigaticais and the 
Bemprocal Aid c^lim^ns towards U. S* A. were 
thrown on India. That India should bear the 
K^iprocal Aid obligations with regard to U. 8, A. 
when the ben^ts of tee Lend-^ase and other 
anrmemente have been largely taken by the 
United Kingdom^ is a problem to ascertain and 
causes apprehension because ril Lease-Lend opera- 
tiotts have been shrouded in the greatest myatesy. 
They have been kept unneceasarify a great secret and 
are not disclosed to any non-officials. 

Mr. Subedar rightty says teat' India’s desliny 
being in foreign hands, nteximutn and roddeas use has 
been made of her resources for pur|ioees other'than 
those which ditictly oonoera Bidia. Tim si08t*WMite« 
lul of aU tee dspartmeate under the Osnhmi Oovero- 
ment have been the departments of fiuroily and 
IntertnatlcHi white ate atip mqNknding, 



'Jftpcw. I., fa ' ^ ; 

Tto ipolu^ *4f:';t|it 

v^romeDt of 2iuiM» inituiftad Icry Bir Jemajr 
liir bound to flpeU diiaiter lor this oomky unlait 
I nheoked very soon. £iq[>ettditun is being msde leckles^ 
« if the Ooveinment of India have found some gold 
Dine. Mr. Subedar writes: 



INNMliiehi •*’oi iff V yt h, 

bgnn m esrsfttibr ^ M of 

mgliiit. anrjssi lohiolow * mi olbtr 

pisoegDodh' deihs»M fun nft svaiiii^ 

tbs narhst. CkiosuiASff w ns|ui«% btijF 
oloth whieh is not subjeot to eontrol ss Udoh Of it M 
available. 

Discrimination between Indian and foreign pro^usts 
have also been made while Mm control prices M 


The 01 ^ gold minei whieh the Qovemment of 
India is said to have found, is the printing press. 
Week after week, two, four and nine ororee of rupees 
are bei^ added to the notes in onroulation, and these 
are being ^ent. The course of inflation in Austria, 
Germany, Russia, France and other countries after 
the war has disclosed that the people who fuffer are 
the poorest, and there is no reason to believe that 
the rupee has got any special exemption and sanctity 
from Providence from the laws, which have aflected 
other currencies and brought disasters. According to 
Sir William Hunter, there were in India forty 
million people, who did not get a full meal dail^. 
This was seventy years ago. Since then, other esti¬ 
mates ^ave been given of eighty million people 
being on the margin, and recently the Secretary of 
the Agricultural Department said that three quarters 
of the Indian population was under-nourished. Those, 
who could not have a full meal when the price of 
rice was Rs. 2-8 per maund, could not feed them¬ 
selves when the price ranges from Rs. 14 to 21 per 
maund. India has lost more men in this war than 
all the belligerents on both sides put together, and 
the first instalment of the price in aeath and disease, 
which the poor pay from an inflationist policy, has 
already been experienced by India. It is there written 
large for those who will see and whose minds are not 
clouded by immediate self-interest, or by tall talk 
from oflBcial quarters with regard to all the great 
things, which India is going to do in future. 

No solution of these crying problems is possible 
so long as lD(Ua*8 destiny remains in the hands of an 
irresponsible foreign government. 

Import of Foreim Goods 

With the gradual withdrawal of Festrictipns on 
foreign trade in the U. K. and other countries, the 
import of consumers* goods into India is increasing. No 
steps have so far been taken to safeguard Indian 
industries against the import of foreign goods which 
may soon threaten to assume the form of an avalaucbe. 
The most peculiar feature of the existing controls in 
this country is the imposition of restrictions only on 
goc^s made in India and not on the imported ones. 
This, at the very outset, puts the Indian industries in 
a very unfavourable position. The Import Advisory 
Council set up by the Qovemment of India did not 
consider it necessaiy to give an assurance that import 
of goods, which are manufactured in this country will 
be regulated so as not to destroy the Indian products. 
‘Die discrimination between Indian and foreign goods 
in matters of control extends to big industries like 
ooUo|i textiles, paper, etc. Indian oloth and Indian 
paper are subject to control wl^e imported cloth and 
pap^ are not. This naturally encourages the sale of 
loieijn products while Indian products remain stocked 
in mps and godowns as their sale is subject to quota 
allotments. It is a peculiar feature ol the 4Soatrol system 
that accemnts of total avmtdble Stocics ^oottsting of 
imported and indigenous products are never, taken, Hhp 
eontipl is Jit f£n 0 Bt a]| , 0 ^ Ijii XadiiMii 


them. The controlled price for Bdian made bi<ycm 
and bulbs are higher than the pries ol imported artioles. 
During the war, these industries might have well, 
but when imported goods flood the countiy it will be 
very difficult for them to stand competition. 

It is a matter of utmost regret that our industries 
have not yet realised the great danger that faces them* 
No sign of any combination among them is visible. It 
is now open knowledge that Indian industries do not 
help each other by preferring Swadeshi products needed 
for their manufacture to foreign articles. We know 
instances where industrialists refused to help a brother 
manufacturer by taking in his product which wss in no 
way inferior even to the British. We know of concerns 
that buy British while cashing in on the shntiment of 
Swadeshi. This disastrous policy ol pursumg immediate 
and narrow personal gain to the sacri^ce of Isjrger 
interests of the Company as well as the country is 
particularly noticeable among Bengali businesnnen. 
Bengal is the home of Swadeshi. It is high time that 
people of this province who have come over to the 
industrial and commercial field came to their senses 
and sftood for the collective good. 


Burma Rice Trade 

Indian Merchants' Chamber, BombeTi in a letter 
to the Government of India, have drawn attention to 
the attempt of handing over the rice trade of Burma 
to the British firms. I'he Indian tra^rs had built up 
the rice trade there under all sorts of adveise eiroum^ 
stances and now with the reoonquest of Burma, this 
imperial trade is to pass out of their hsaads. The 
Committee say that Indian interests have been 
perturbed by receipt of information regarding certain 
proposals sponsored by the present Government of 
Burma as represented by the Governor and his advisevs. 
It would appear that it now proposed to form 
Agricultural Projects Board and this body alone will be 
entrusted with the wotk and will alons have the right 
of purchasing ^ the surplus rice available in Burma 
and the supply will tben be sold by the Boartf to tbe 
British Ministry of Food and the arrangement lor its 
export will also be made by the Ministry of Food in 
oonjunotion with the British Ministry of War Transport, 

The Committee are further given to understand 
that flnaxicing ol those operations will be undertaken 
by the and otlier banks who were interested 

in tbe rice trade in Buim before the war. The banks 
in question will finance the Agricultural Projects Board 
and the Board will be able to draw Upon tm IShMry 
of Food from time to time. Unties this the 

Food Department the Government of Ipdla will be 
expected to negotiate with the Ministry of Food for 
the requirements of Burma rice lor Ima, Aoeortiiaf 
to information now available this ariangeihent m 
expected to be in |dree not only di^ring the period of 
militai^ tpgime but will jnmain in <^perailon Jeast 
fof tisp ysnrtr Mtm |fo, CW aoverhmeat Is^ Itiittia 
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to IMfloii. Thm t#oiti ln^ fiUti th4 Om* 
mMi uritb MTiocit fOauseni. Hify M tbst it tl nothlac 
ilkort of attomptixig to cioprivo Indian morokanti a^ 
ttnd^vv of thair lagiteata rtidita and plaaa in th# noe 
trad* of Burma wIM hm built op and davalopod 
aftar yaan of aflorta and toil. 


Inim Through Soviet Eyes 

Tba Soviet fortnightly The War and the Working 
CIOM hw publiihed a atriking article on colonial que^ 
tion in which preaent-day economic problems of India 
have been diaousaed. The author is l>r, B. Zlhukov. He 
writae about India: 


ragarded by tht.etdonbd fo^fm m n Ion* irhoit 
nuiaion is to rai^ acdonidl tmmdku tainpovarily 
occupied by the Japanese to their founer hMsit. 

. The rsaonqmait of Bdnnn and its rasiM^nitioii. to 
the Britiah with an automatie ooii»tit«tad& may be das* 
oribed as minus independenea plus agcpioitatioii. There 
is little doubt now as to whether the J^tch» Trench or 
Portuguese possessions in the Pacific will also be rea* 
tored to their respective “owners^ when they are 
“liberated” with U. 8. blood and gold. The British have 
paved the way and there will certainly be claims from 
them. The l^nd^, imder ‘liberator* Be Gaulle have 
shown singular alertness for the recovery of their lost 
Empire. 


One can discern differences in the respective 
pmMntation of the colonial question by Irtish, 
Butch and American circles, although ail base them* 
selves on the principles of the Atlantic Charter. The 
Americans have in mind primarily such changes in 
the status of the colonies as would enable them to 
become spheres for unhindered investment of 
American capital and free market for American 
goods. 

The Amerioan Bulletin on Foreign Policy Reports 
formulates this attitude of the Transatlantic republic 
towards the colonial problem as follows : ‘This coun¬ 
try undoubtedly has « genuine interest in the 
removal of monopolist trade and investment prac¬ 
tices in foreign areae including colonial Asia.* 

This, undoubtedly, provides a clue to the 
heightened interest in the fate of colonial countries 
and in the post-war prospects of India, in particular, 
that is displayed by American political ana business 
circles. <m the other hand, certain circles in India 
hope to obtain some advantage for themselves out 
of the tendency of American capital to break the 
Britub economic monopoly in the colonies. The 
desira of the United States to take part in solving 
the Indian problem has grown exceptionally during 
the past few years. This is due, in particular, to the 
wish of the Americans for making the fullest 
possible use of India’s resources in their war ag^nst 
Japan. Critical utterances of a number of prominent 
.^erioans to the effect that Britiah policy is hinder¬ 
ing the utilisation cA India’s rich potentialities iu 
the common war effort of the Allies are well-lmown. 
At the same time, American manufacturers and 
merchants are drawing up plans for increasing trade 
between the United States and India in the post^ 
wnr period. This is not being looked upon with 
favour by Clreat Britain. The Calcutta newspaper 
Amrifo Skmar Patrika recently reported that 
Mahin(ira, head of the Indian Trade Mierion in the 
United States, was recalled because, ns was reported 
from Washington, the Viceroy of India disagreed 
with his plans fbr expansion of Indian-American 
trade after the war. 

In England frequent mention is made of the fact 
that during the war, that is commencing with 1980, 
Inma has not only been able to wipe out a consider* 
ibis part of her debt to the metropoBtan eountiy 
but^ as a result of tiondonb war expenditure, hM 
aetually become Britain’ls creditor to the amount 
approximately of five hundred million pound ster¬ 
ling This, however, does not alter the fact that India 
is still a colomal country completely imder the 
poHtical aud economic control of Great Britain. As 
tbs above^uoted Formgn PoUoy Bewnie stated, 
is efVeiy reason, therefore, to think that today, 
ag More war, India is the most valusbie of the 
'Woim cOloaW 

African public opinion often e xpr es s sm dis- 
isMMIcin wi& ^ fOct tlw UmM atatos, 
wiis waghtg war agsinst Japaa ia fibs Tasifis, is 


FiUure of Colonial People 

Zhukov in his remarkable article admits that **Qi 
all the post-war problems the colonial question is 
attracting particular attention for two reasons. First, 
because the colonial status of a number of big and small 
countries and peoples has always been frai^t with 
international complications and conflicts. For this 
reason, the solution, or even partial regulation, of the 
complex colonial problem is regarded by many foreign 
observers as one of the most important conditions for 
ensuring lasting peace. Secondly, because important 
economic and political changes have taken place in 
many colomal countries during the present World War. 
On these grounds many people believe that the status 
of colonies will undergo considerable modification after 
the war.” 

Finally Zhukov concludes : 

The spirit of the haughty racial coloniser’s 
approach towards peoples of the backward and 
dr*|>en(lenl countries still peroiste to a large extent. 
I'his spini permeates a number of utterances on the 
colonial question. Often attempts are made to pre¬ 
pare world public opinion for ‘revision’ of the colomal 
status of a number of countries as would change only 
the external forms but not the substance of political 
and economic relations. This testifies to the influence 
wielded by tbe mighty forces that are interested m 
preserving their position in the colonial countries and 
in perpetuating the existing colonial system. 

There cannot be any doubt that these forces will 
offer strenuous reeistanoe to any positive steps that 
may be taken towards abolishing, or even alleviating, 
colonial oppression. At the same time, it is evident 
that the system of colonial enslavement of hundreds 
of miUiona of people is an extremely dangerous 
obstacle in the path of social progress and the bul¬ 
wark oi reactionaipr tendendes aJl over the world. 
The removal of this barrier is an essential condition 
for the inclusion of vast countries and peoples in¬ 
habiting them in the general channel of humanity’s 
economic, physlfwl and cultural development. 

In his criticism of the British colonial policy, 
Zhukov instances “as a striking illustration d tl^ 
tenacity of the extremely reactionary views on the 
colonial problem,” a suggestion that “esre should be 
taken not to provide modem education for inhabitants 
of South Africa,” for without a “definitely rdigimis 
foundation’* such education would do “more harm ^an 
good.” India knows in her hesrt ol hearts what dw^ 
of eduoatiem means to the poUtieai; economic Abd 
sodml life Of the country. ^ * 

Several ookmial peopM organMions had a 
conference in Bomlon eaify hi Juno and a dwdt 
mmenadim outfiniac the prMm of colonial Hbenv^ 






■tiaii m eifeiiiiM. !t wm ptopmA to o 

HColottiml Couiiml, oouiMBii ol foptcouitatiiFoi oot d 
B impeiiallft powen but of eolo&iol oouotriw thomMlvoi» 
H whiob would be entrueted with the foUawiug Mm i 
W <1) To lonuulote the polkgr for wkoonditioooi endi ng 
B of ell eoionigl ivitenui withb o definite end etitmleted 
period, (3) to eup^ife the eetobliriunent of repreaentn. 
tive and reeponsible conetitutiona based upon adult 
sdN^ in the colonies with full safeguaxds for the 
xniiioritieo, (3) to ensure that none of the territories in 
Japanese control such as Burma, Malaya and others 
are permitted to revert to dependent status after their 
liberation, and (4) to bring about the immediate 
abrogation of all racial and discriminatory laws which 
deprive subject peoples generally of full demoontic 
rii^to of citisenship. 

The colonial question figured prominently in the 
San Francisco Conference as well. But unfortunately it 
has been tactfully buried there. Mrs. Vijaylaluhmi 
Pandit has correctly described the final outcome of the 
Conference with special reference to the colonial pro¬ 
blem in the following words: 

There is no doubt that a genuine effort has been 
made to embody those principles of international 
justice without which there can be no enduring 
peace, and yet looking at it not in its immediate 
setting but in the perspective of the things to come 
I cannot help feeling curiously dissatisfied that 
certain principles of vital importance to humanity 
have been passed over lightly and emphasis has 
been given to the immediate presence rather than 
to the protection of that future which the Charter 
claims to ensure. 

For instance, I wish that it had not been neces¬ 
sary to compromise with such issues as the ultimate 
right of all peoples* independence. 

The Soviet Army paper Med Star takes the same 
view as Mrs. Vijaylakshmi and writes : ‘The organisa¬ 
tion for the maintenance of international peace and 
security now being created by freedom-lovjng nations 
cannot consider its task completed as long as all peoples 
including peoples of coloniai countries are not insured 
opportunity to speedily realise their cherished 
aspirations.** 


India—Key to Amerkds Industrial 
Future 


The following is an article condensed from the 
U. S. magasine Ameraaia which discUMes Indian indus¬ 
trial power as a key to Amerioa*8 industrial future : 

« By virtue of her extensive natural resources and 
vast population, India ranks first among the indus¬ 
trially backward areas that might be developed as 
a new economic frontier for the American economy. 

The warfcimh expansion of trade between India 
and the United States, the prince in India of 
American military forces, engineers, and govern¬ 
ment officials and the fact that India has amasKd 
huge sterling assets in I/ondon, has also served to 
start Americans epilating on the possibilities of 
the Indian market in the post-war period. 

In an appraisal of lndia *0 Importance as a 
potential marxet for American industry, both eco¬ 
nomic and political factors must be considered. 
Biaregardiog for the moment the political aspects of 
the Question, there is no doubt that India hm 
economic qualifieations for extoosive industrial 
devalqpmeiit. And it is equalk dear ^t a laOBS- 


lyitem would oseiite a hufs marimt for all of 
capital and consumer goods-rmny of whiw the 
United Btotee Is pecuharly w^4ued to 

In m fiiet mam, lodia’f MxM mamm am 
iomseded in mm M variety only^ thoee tba 
United States and the Soviet unioa, Bm acdaeml 
xeeourom indude one of the largest hiibgradai imn 
ore fields in the world, with an estimate to total 
nearly 30.00fi,0(x>j000 avcmxinic Si per cent iron eoar 
tont. She is the world's lameet producer of miea and 
ilmenite, poesessee the eeeond huiest reservee of 
manganese, 4d per cent of the W0rld*s bauxite, and 
rich deposits of ohrome maipesite, sulphur, graphite, 
gold, etc. Estimates of limian coal reserves range 
from 36,000,000X100 to OOmoOOXXlO tons although 
the proportion of higfasraae coal ia aaid to bo com¬ 
paratively small. This defimenoy is more than offset, 
however, by her immense potential ol hydro¬ 
electric power reaourcea, which are esiiinated at a 
reserve of 3;600X100X100 horsepower, ranking second 
only to those of the United States. 


Like the United States, India is also capable of 
providing a strong agricultural base for her industrial 
structure. Even under her present backward and 
oppressive agrarian system, India ranks among the 
world*s leading agricultural nations. Jute is a virtual 
Indian monopoly, and before the war India ranked 
first in the production of tobacco, sugar, ahd oil seeds. 
She is the second largest producer of cotton, rice, and 
tea, and among the leading producen of wheat, 
barley, hemp, rubber, lac, and silk, She is also the 
largest producer and exporter of hides and skins 
tanned and untanned. 

Thus India is potentially capable of supporting 
both light and heavy industries on the basis of her 
own natural resources, as well as maintaining an 
ample volume of agricultural production to feed her 
people and to supply raw material for industiy and 
export. Furthermore, India possesses a vast supply 
of labour power, with a heritage of skilled or^tsmiin- 
ship dating back to the days when India was one of 
the leading manufacturing countries of the world. 
It is sometimes forgotten that it was the lure of 
India's wealth in manufactured goode-^ot raw 
materials~-4hat first attracted European tradem to 
her shores. For centuries before the mtish conquest 
of the country Indian silks, cotton textiles, metal 
manufactures and woodwork were known and priasd 
throughout the world. 

Because of the backwardness of Indian industry 
in the modem period, comparatively few Indians 
have had. the opportunity to learn the mechanical 
and technical skills needed to operate modem ma^ii- 
neiy. 

But American engineers and supervisors who 
have co-operated in ine development of* somse Of 
India’s few modem industries, such as the Tata Iron 
and Steel plant attest to the fast that Indians res¬ 
pond quickly to technical training, and not only the 
woikers, but the engineers, chemists, and techmciass 
are the equal of any in the world. 

India looms large on a new economic frontier for 
the American economy. The war and India's accu¬ 
mulated sterling balances have opened new vistas for 
the American enterprise which will benefit both the 
countries. India is qualified to become a fiist dsm 
industrial power which will create a huge market for ill 
types of consumer goods and the UdM States is 
peiniliarly well-fitted to supply many of them. The 
future Indian national government cerieinly bear 
this important fact in mind when they are in a poaitikm 
to take ftepe for taping the one way traffic fri^ 
BHUih that Is going on at the piaaont mammB hss 
(Uiiigitihg btr fftrl f ff g bihuMMi* 
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/iidtf * SqmmderSvt /, 

Th» Bntiidi WecJcljr Mmm Msvmo gives g grspbio 
^iMwjttw.4 oi krMr lediiA oiviUsii aioiiev Is dcssm for 
invsilineiil la WtejS^ags. tbs following exirset will 
iUiistmts tjbst Isitbs sad lildis of rupees spent on 
prppsgsndg sbmd bss oomplet^ failed to delude 
iatMl^^ qtuuon oveiseas who find out tbeir own 
lasani to know the truth. The B^vkw writes: 

On the walls of every city and town has lately 
appeared a rash of red» black and yellow oblonp 
aiia squares of j^per beaiiog such legends as: '"Make 
Tour Money Barn Its Keep.” "‘Buried Money is 
Money ” "‘Buy IMence Savings Certificates for 
profit and Protection.” 

Usually these ^bortations have been ripped 
down witmn a few hours of their appearance, many 
df them splashed with red where some pasaerby has 
expressed his feelings by neatly ejecting betel-nut 
ionie. 

These sq^dsr-bug symptoms have led the 
Oovemott of rrovinoes, on whose shoulders rests the 
rospousibility for keeping war savings up to the 
mik, to think up other forms of persuasion. 

Indums in the rural distriote of Behar and 
the United Provinces heard “Qyes” men patrolling 
their villages, proclaiming by roll of drum that 
evecarb^ who paid a tax of Be. 1 (Is. fid.) must 
imao^ately buy Bs. 20 worth of War Saving Certi¬ 
ficates. Householders who refused to fork out the 
neoematy “oontributiona” were visited by petty offi- 
eialSy some of whom reportedly used their sandals 
to drub their victims into savmga-mmdednem. 

Pacing a furore of Nationidiat protest in the 
pe&i Legislature, Finance Member Sir Jeremy 
Raisman retorted : “My opimon haa always been 
t^t it is necessary to go out and use a high degree 
Of persuasion. The danger is that the une might be 
overstopped.” 

Besentful Nationalists defeated the Government 
by 47 votes to 40 on a motion condemning “illegal 
and unfair use of force.” But as the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is* not responsible to the Legislature, nothing 
further happened. 

DmA /or Devotion to Duty 

Our muqucions about the death of an invigilator 
of Calcutta University, expressed under the above 
oaptitot ffi the May Number of The Modem Beviewt 
hulm been eonfinned by the Coroner’s verdict. The 
unanimous verdict of the jury at the inquest held by 
Mr. M. A., Haque, Coroner, on the death of Mr. 
Mak h s ohd Chanda, who died under mysterious 
eiicuinttattoes, has be«sn : “Death by injury inflictod by 
some unknown person or persons but the circumstantial 
evidfsnce riiows that the examinee Shahjahan is im¬ 
plicated in this matter,” We consider this case as a very 
important one because here is an instanee how a man 
loci his life for doing his duly, how ^e Univenity 
which employed him failed to pve protection to the 
unfortunato fellow even when aiM 1^* how the polioe 
utterly neglected to get hold of the culprit or culprito 
Sisponsible lor the loss of this life and how the 
negdiimee of the poliee and the premier Medical 
4Mdsta of the country contributed to the lom of the 
mifm huportnnt evidettoe. In die caae, % dm time the 
iKtoto MpOli was wdamitfeed* the body faeceme highly 
mSeoMosed and the doetoye eould not #ve their 
.||Mp eg to the eanaa of the deMh. The poto, the 
lli iS i Oalleii and the Uilvesiily hevt Ml mm out 


in thie eeae agaiaat a ymy dlagmoeful 

the benefit of our leaden outside Htngali Wp givi 

below the facts of the uses in tbs words M the Coroner 


The faotc of the oeee wae thM the deomued was 
an invigilator of the Oaleutta Univmeity and also 
a private tutor. On April 4, he acted as an invigilator 
of the BA. Esamination held on the top fioor of 
the Darbhanga Building where an incident took place 
between him and an examinee named Mr. Shah- 
iaban. The evidence was that the examinee was 
found in pocBession of a book by the deceased and 
the latter sorted the matter to the University 
authorities. There was also evidence that while going 
,to the Controller the examinee threatened the j 
deceased and gave him a hard push. He threatened 
to kill him. 

On the night of April 7, the deceased attended 
the house of Mr. Bhaduri, a witne^ to coach his 
son. He was there till about U pan. He was in good 
health then. At about 2-30 am. that ni^it he was 
brought to the Medical College Hospital in a 
riokshaw by two men and left there. He was found 
to be dead by the doctor. His attendants absconded 
and could not be traced by the doctors and coolies 
of the hospital Some papers including his appoint¬ 
ment letters as an invigilator were found m the 
shirt’s pocket by the doctors. 

Proceeding, the (!)oroner stated that Dr. Mannan, 
who was on duty in the hospital that night, admitted 
that he suspected foul play in the death when he 
found that the man was brought in dead and that 
the attendants absconded. But still no report about 
the case was sent to the pohoe that niglit from the, 
hospital There was a telephone in the emergency 
room but no information was given to the police 
over the phone. The next mornii^ the medical 
report about the death of the invimlator was sent 
to the police. The next day was a Sunday and the 
post-mortem examination was held on the following 
Monday in the afternoon. In the mean time the 
body was highly decomposed. It was decomposed so 
much so that roe doctor, who held the post-mortem 
examination, could not give any opinion as to the 
cause of the death. 

The Coroner severely criticised the dialatory 
action of the investigating officer Misra and that of 
the doctors of the Medical College Hospital, and 
pointed out that had Mr. Misra told the doctor of 
the Poliee Morgue that it was a suspected case, the 
doctor might have held the post-mortem examina¬ 
tion on the Sunday and in that case the body would 
not have been htMdy decomposed. The Coroner, was 
not satisfied with the explanation of the Offioer-in- 
Chaiie of the Bowbasar Thana that as it was not a 
murder case, and so he had qo suspicion he had 
. deputod a junior officer to investigate the case. Tbe 
fact was that the man was brought to hospital dead 
and that his attendant absconded, and if this did 
not rouse the officer’s suspicion the Coroner did not 
« know what would raise his suspicion. 

It is clear that the Oontroller of Examinations, the 
offieer-on-duty at the Medical College, the officer-in- 
oharge of the Polioe Station and the Westigatton 
Polioe 8ub-|ing>ector are all guilty of gross derehotion 
of duty. The Controller of f^minattons did not state 
msgerial fasts while niaking a statement to the police. 
£to did not dwolose Shahji^anh name nor did he say 
thet the examinee had tl^tened the mvigilator with 
death. The Registrar of the Univeisity also did not 
ask the Controllsr to supply these material facts to the 
polioe. We believe that In tiria case from bgMfinhm to 
andi llm GbutBoiar a ^Mch may be 
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dowardloe. It waa his ckftr duty to lodge the 
M inlormatioa report to the police and to make a 
sail breast ol all the facta known to him. He has 
roved thoroughly unfit for holding the responsible 
oat of the Controller of Examinations, who has to 
^trol thousands of examinees and hundreds of invigi' 
4ors eveiy year. It is the duty of the Syndicate to 
hice him on duties other than administrative. 

One thing comes out very prominently in this con- 
ection. The Controller’s action in allowing 8hah> 
ihan to continue the examination was an act of 
nprecedented cowardice specially when students are 
xpelled for much lesser offence. This action of the 
Controller certainly led the examinee to think that the 
Jniversity was at hia back and if he could prevent 
Chanda from reporting against him his examination 
irould stand. Chanda was thus helplessly isolated from 
he University administration and it is natural that he 
prould become a peraonal target of the examinee’s 
srrath. Tliis foolish and cowardly act of the Controller 
imounted to have brought down the University 
idministration to a stand-still. 

The officer-on-duty at the Medical College admitted 
that when he received the dead body he suspected foul 
play but he took no care to preserve the dead body 
Tlie plea of the refrigerator having been out of order is 
absolutely untenable. There are chemical means of 
preserving a dead body for a few days as is practised 
m moffusil medical schools The fact that the refri¬ 
gerator was out of -order for three months shows that 
tl^ persons in charge of the morgue were also equally 
negligent. 

The police must come in for the severest condem¬ 
nation. The role played by the Court Inspector was so 
disgusting that the Coroner himself had remarked : 
“Mr. Muktadin, you are really playing the role of 
coimeel for Shahjahan. It is for his counsel to put the 
questions you are asking, not for you. I do not know 
if you are sailing in the same boat with the counsel 
for Shahjahan.” The Inspector was unabashed and 
f openly stated in Court that the “police had found on 
enquiry that there was no question of suspicion against 
Shahjahan.” The acti-on of this Inspector, as well as 
the Officer-in-Charge of the Bowbasar Thana and the 
Investigating Sub-Inspector have aroused a suspicion 
that causes other than normal must have prevailed 
over them to deduce the most unnatural conclusion 
that there was nothing suspicious about this death 
Drastic enquiry should be made to find out what led 
them to take this most unnatural and astounding view 
and to act in such a manner as to cause the die* 
appearance of the most important evidence. 

We shall wait to see what action the Police 
Commissioner takes after the Coroner’s verdict. 

Another Instance of Petty ^Fogging 
H ighhandedness 

Mr. N. M. Khan, I.CB., ex-District Magistrate of 
Midnapore and at present Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal, has earned a notoriety for arrogance and high¬ 
handedness to which incompetence may be added. It 
is strange that this man has not only been retained in 
service, but actually he has been promoted after each 
time whp there had been a law-suit against him. In 
1&37 or 1938, he came into limelight as SD.O. of tho 
Brahmanbaria Subdivision in the Tipperah district, A 
ease of malicioiiB fxrosecution and wrongful an^ iMd 


been filed against him at the Subordmate Judge's Court 
and damages were awarded. The charges generally were 
highhanded, action, tyranny and torture. He appealed 
against his conviction but dared not contest the case 
and prayed for protection under the Judicial Officers* 
Protection Act. The Government has always been 
singularly kind to this arrogant official whose actions 
have been condemned by the High Court on more thsn 
one occasion and the proceedings against him st 
Brahmanbaria were dropped. Then we find him promoted 
to the rank of District Magistrate at Jessore. There his 
Magisterial dignity was wounded at the sight of a 
gentleman lying asleep on an easy chair in the waiting 
room at the Je&sore railway station which he himself 
wanted to occupy. He had the man arrested and con¬ 
victed on very scanty evidence and had him convicted 
at the lower court. This harassed man later was dis¬ 
charged by the High Court. Then we find him in chaise 
of the bigger district of Midnapore where tlie atrocities 
perpretated by him were described as “blood-curdling” 
by the then Premier Mr. A. K. Faslul Huq who wanted 
to institute an inquiry of his actions but Sir John 
Herbert took this person under his protecting wings 
and prevented the inquiry. Vivid accounts of the 
atrocities in Midnapore in 1942 when this person was 
m charge of the district have darkened several pages of 
the official proceedings of the Bengal Legiriativo 
Assembly. 

While Mr. Khan was the District Magistrate of 
Midnapore, his conduct in oonnection with the requisi¬ 
tion of a oar was discussed by Bdgley and Sen JJ. Mr. 
Justice Edgley said that his action waa not bonaflde 
and Mr. Justice Sen described his action as “petty- 
fogging highhandedness arising out of the Magistrate’s 
exaggerated notions of dignity.”. 

The harassed man of Jessore had filed' an applica¬ 
tion before the Calcutta High Court for damages 
which has recently been disposed of by Mr. Justice 
Gentle. We can do no better than quote the relevant 
portion of Mr. Justice Gentle’s judgment below; 

In a lens^hy judgment his lordaliip animadverted 
upon the evidence of the defendant which his lorfl- 
ship disbelieved. His lordship observed inter abu 
that upon the evidence he had to make up his mind 
on the facts. The defendant in his lordship’s opinion 
was a bad witness. His demeanour was most unsatis- 
f^tory. On more than one occasion, when asked a 
simple question, he made long statements nioMtlv 
upon irrelevant matters and did not give a reply to 
the question put to him. His lordship reject^ the 
defendant’s evidence of the plaintiff's indecent 
posture as a fiction and invention. It was an 
embellishment in hie evidence. If bis lordship had 
any regard for reliability of the defendant’s evidence, 
this part of his testimony would have destroyed it 
Unhesitatingly hia lordship rejected everything that 
he had stated save where it waa in accord with the 
evidence given by the plaintiff, for example, his 
arrival in the waiting room and finding the plaintiff 
adeepj in the only easy chair. The plaintiff, his 
lordsmp remarked, was a good witness and his 
evidence was ipven in a penectly satisfactory man¬ 
ner. His lordsmp accepted what he stated and found 
as an established fact what he had stated in the 
witness box. 

So znuch for his arrogance. As regards his in- 
eompetence we may say that after 1942, when it became 
difficult even for Sir Jdhn Herbert to keep this man 
posted as a Magistrate, he was sent out to ^ home 
provinoe, llw as the wheat purehaafng offioei 
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acting on behalf of the Civil Swpj^liee Department. The 
people of this province bitterly remember that it is this 
petaon who purchased the poorest quality of wheat and 
rotten atta for our consumption and that at an unreason- 
ably high price. The man who failed to administer a 
district or even a sub-division, who betrayed utter in- 
(jompetence in the procurement of food has now been 
placed in charge of the Department of Agnculture, 
which concerns the food of 60 million human beings. 

Ahqn^nes md ^Backward Classes 
in Si^ 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar writes in the Leader : “The 
Section 03 Government of Bihar bag recently been 
pleased to abolish the Advisory Board for the uplift 
of the abongmes and backward classes in Chhota Nag¬ 
pur and the Santhal Parganas of Bihar. This board was 
started as a result of the work of the late Congress 
Government of Bihar after its resi^tion in 1039. Thus, 
after a few years* working, the Bihar Government has 
thought it wise to aboUi the Advisoiy Board and 
thereby to close the special work of uplift of a very 
large section of backward people of that province. 

^Tt is strange that when the whole world is frantically 
planning for betterment, the Bihar Government has seen 
fit to close down an important activity, which it was 
its special duty to attend to. A glance at the census 
figures will show how vital and of what great magnitude 
this uplift work is for Bihar. The total population of 
Madras, Bombay and Biliar is 493, 208 and 288 lakhs 
resjiectively. The population figures of aboriginal 'tribes’ 
in the tliree provinces, in the same order, are 6*6, 16 
and 60*6 lakhs. Thus, the tribal population is 1*1 
per cent of the total population ip Madras, 7*7 per cent 
for Bomba.t and 17*6 per cent for Bihar. Madras with 
its I*I per cent considers it a necessary activity and 
the department responsible for this work has earned for 
itiK^lf a reputation for efiBciency. But here, in Bihar, with 
its 17*6 jMsr cent of tjibal population, the work is 
ooBsidered hot worth pursuing, but worth closing 
down I 

‘^Neither is this uplift work a minor activity, when 
we look at the question regionally. One should not be 
misled by the cxviression 'Chhota Nagpur and Banthal 
Parganas,’ This ‘partially excluded* area in Bihar really 
consisk of six whole districts of Ranchi, Binghbhum, 
Manbhum, Hazaribag, Palamau and Santhal Parganas, 
which are to a high degree tribal in population. And 
whei^ w© remember that the total num^r of districts 
in the province is only 16, the magnitude of the injustice 
done to the trilial people appears in its true proportions. 

“What will the poor Mundas, Clraons, Banthals, 
Kharias, Hos and other tribals, who were tempted to 
come out of their darkness and taught to dream of a 
better future for their children, say now ? I can 
mentally nee their rude yet childlike eyes, tear-stained, 
wondering confounded.** 

The Oluristian missionaries have no doubt done 
much for the uplift of the Bihar tribals, but that is 
evidently coupled with their proeelytiantioa. *rhe duty 
of the State does not bomuse of the work of the 
OhtWian or Hindu missionaries. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment has a department, called the Labour 

department^ for the laet 25 yeani, whudi loolie after the 
WOlfare and uplift of all its baekwazd classes and 
Muds lakhs of rupees annually for their betterment. 
The Ikunbay Gowernment W its BlMDlnaid dasaes 


Department for the last 16 years, whirih tmtekes keenly 
the interests of its hill tril^ aM aboriginals. It hu 
started a large number of free hostels for boy and girl 
students, and awards scholarships and free studentships 
in its schools and colleges with a liberal hand. But the 
Bihar Government, instead of coming forward with any 
appropriate scheme for the betterment of 60 lakhs or 
17*6 per cent of its population, has abolished the board 
which was doing only a little bit of the work. ^ 

Aborigines—the Forgotten People 
of India 

For years the exploitation and degradation of the 
helpless aborigines of India have been going on. The 
Government did not care to do a thing for their uplift. 
Under the Government of India Act of 1995, they were 
constitutionally buried in the excluded and partially 
excluded areas. Their plight has been worse than that 
of the untouchables for the harijans have found cham¬ 
pions; they have huge funds devoted to their welfare. 
Social conscience is at last being aroused on their behalf 
by selfless workers like Mr. A. V. Thakkar, Dr. Verrier 
Elwin and others. » 

Mr. Poms A. Mehta, writing in the Indian Social 
Reformer, has given an account of what good work can 
be done among the aborigines only if the Executive 
authority exerts itself in so doing. He writes : “Mr. B 
G. Kher, as Premier of Bombay, exerted himself and 
Mr. D. Symington, I.CB., made his report in 1939 on 
the abonginea which shocked the conscience even#of 
the Government. Mr. Kher had by that time left office 
but he had impressed Sir Roger Liimley with his 
sincerity and seal for the forgotten men ajid Sir Roger 
promised to help. A conference of local workers was 
called and with the support of Mr. A. V. Thakkar a 
small committee was formed to ameliorate their con¬ 
dition. The Adi-Vasi Seva Mandal has been working at 
several centres for the uplift of these men and to 
bring them a s#'n»e of self-respect. iMr. Kher was tour¬ 
ing the district at this time to open several hoistels for 
Adi-Vasi boys and girls. With him were some men 
who had taken the cause of these helpless people to 
heart. As the bus rolled I mused, Is it so small a thing 
that an ex-Premier of a big Provinoe should so interest 
himself jn men without a vote or a voice and without 
any influence and power, should go huddled in a bus, 
swallowing large quantities of dust and sweating under 
the mm in May, sltjeping on hard floors, eating the 
simple fare of villagers, drinking whatever kind of 
water was available in these Cholera-ridden days and 
on the move all th© time 7 It was not like the 
Governor or Collector on his well-planned tours with 
all the comforts that money and power can procure. 
When there are such men available in our land, there 
is hope, however black the present and however dark 
the horison, that justice and humanity will not wholly 
perish here below.** 

Mr. Mehta then narrates his visit of the tribal areas 
and describes the selfless devotion of the workers who 
have dedicated their lives to the uplift of these forgotten 
men. He sums up his impression saying that there were 
men among the workers to remember and be proud of. 
“Most of the men in this party bad been jail-birds. In 
fact 1 was perhaiM the only respectable member of (he 
party with no jaU record. And 1 was the most useless 
of the party also. What times to live in when many 
good men mw obroaik iefl-goeni end when It Is n aintter 
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of pricb luid proof of your bonafidea to hare served ft 
sontenoe I For the first time in my life, against all 
copy-book maxima, I felt small for not fiaving been 
confined as a detenu.” 

Black Deeds of White Men 

The tyranny of colour prejudice is probably 
nowhere 90 rampant as in Bouth Africa. A very timely 
publication, Ve^iot on South Africa by P. S, Joshi, 
gives a vivid account of the black deeds of white men 
in tlie dark continent. It proves that although Germany 
is defeated and Hitler probably dead, Nasism is still 
alive thriving right in the British Empire itself. Despite 
the natural emphasis on the problem of Indians, the 
author has asked for full justice to all the Asiatic and 
African peoples who are victimised at the altar of 
"Wliitemanism.” Mr. Jorfii writes about the countless 
inhumanities : 

The history of South African Natives is a snga 
of countle€8 mhumanities and indescribable injustices 
perpetrated by Whites, a tragedy pregnant with 
calamities caused by colour bar, a narrative of 
nameless horrors practised by the strong over the 
weak. 

The natives are like foreigners in their own land. 
Their life is held dirt cheap. The colour-mad Euro¬ 
peans consider it to be lower than even that of their 
dogs. Their spokesmen have been heard to exclaim, 
m fit.8 of anger, that one white life is more valuable 
than a thousand black lives. It is always possible for 
.Indian TTntouchablea to get justice m law courtsi; 
but in South Africa, black-white criminal suits are 
decided on the assumption that a black life is less 
precioiis than a white life. 

The history of a century will hardly show the 
instance of a single white man awarded capital 
unishment for the murder of a native. But it will 
ring to light scores of cases in which the white 
murderer escaped scot-free or only with nominal 
punishment. 

The Whites are not prepared to think about 
their most elementary rights as human beings, 
cannot even brook the spectacle of natives driving 
a car or riding a bicycle. Although equipped with 
most meagre means of livelihood, the natives are 
required to pay a number of taxes, excluding a very 
heavy hut-tax. 

South African politician.'? would like it very 
much if they could drive away the natives from 
cities, farms and villages to far off deserts. But this 
IS practically impossible. The Whit^ are accustomed 
to ^have as bosses in South Africa. They are so 
brought up as to think that the work of deaning 
vessels, sweeping houses and roads, carrying burdens, 
tilling, cooking and washing is meet only for 
Kaffirs. 

The status of the South Afncan natives is the 
worst of all. They are insulted every moment of their 
existence. Many whites refer to them by the oppro¬ 
brious term Ka^r. The prejudice prevailing against 
them in educational spheres, too, is harrowing. 

lavery in ‘^CivUiseJ^* South Africa 
About civilised slavery in South Africa Mr. Joshi 
itea; 

The current South African Government policy 
is trf keep the natives under perpetual bondage 
slft-v Aty. This slavery is not oi the old but of the 
modem type . . . Tho davciy thrust by whites upon 
the natives in South Africa has hai^. Ine 

ftf white emlisfttioa hfts hwdieik w 


domestic life of the natives, shattered their tradi¬ 
tions and destroyed their religious enthusiasm. Their 
racial pride has been humbled, and tney have becomi* 
the victims of immorality and evU conduct. The 
moral degradation of the natives has been accom-' 
punied by their economic downfall 

Natives working on the white farms have to 
live on the raaor btede of misery. They get mwnimd 
wages and heaps of insults. The whit© farmer could 
treat them like dogs, whip them and make them 
slave for him. No attention is paid to their com- 
laints. On the contrary, more and more laws are 
eing framed to suppress those poor people. 

These conditions of slavery run rampant in the 
"Commonwealth of Nations” presided over by Great 
Britain, the birthplace of Wilberforoe, 

Anti 4 ndumism in South Africa 

Mr. Joshi’s book throws a flood of light on the 
condition of Indiana in South Africa. He writes: 

. . . The whole white populace of South Africa 
is to blame for the Injuslioe that has sprung fmm 
colour prejudice. In Natal, the English are bui^ 
doing injustices to non-Europeans; in the Tr'i'i-'V'rd 
the Afrikander antipathy to colour and 'i.e Ji w v- 
intrigues for trade monopoly are waging war against 
Indians; in the Cape and the Orange Free State, tee 
Afrikanders are carrying on an open and the English 
a Re<Tet anti-Indian propaganda. 

It is three quarters of a century since the 
Indians came into this country. And yet^ the British 
have not reconciled themselves to their presence. 
Ihey are always engaged in the horrifying task of 
crushing, tormenting, ruining them. A single pro¬ 
clamation has eliminated the "Indian menace” from 
the Orange Free State. The Transvaal white is vehe¬ 
ment in his demand for the downfall of Indians. 
The agreements with the Indian Government have 
not even the ghost of binding effect on the South 
African whites. These whites put any construction 
they like on them and treat them as scraps of paper. 
The South African bureaucracy has chosen.to com¬ 
promise itself with these currents of colour prejudice. 
No minister in the whole history of South Africa has 
ever uttered a word against anti-Indianism. On the 
other hand, instances are not wanting in which 
ministers have fanned the fire of anti-Indianism 
instead of extinguishing it, and have encouraged the 
hydra-headed monster. 

The terrible suffering and humiliation of Indians 
in South Africa have hem tolerated by the weak and 
indifferent Government of India which haa very little 
to do with the welfare of her people both in India and 
abroad. The new overseas member, Dr. Khare ful¬ 
minated against the treatment meted out to Indhuu 
in South Africa and threatened retaliation but ulti¬ 
mately his temperature came down to humble sub¬ 
mission. The Broome Commission anfl^ly takes ”a 
eerious view of the present attitude of Indian politici^ 
in India” and says that "the propaganda now emanating 
from Itedia is hi^y doanaging to South Africa and may 
well have serious international repercussions.” The 
Commission contend : 

South Africa's problem is not merely a problem 
of a quarter mUUon Indians against two and a 
quarter Europeans. The problem is largely oondi- 
Semed by tee presence in ooutb Africa of seven and 
a imarter million natives and three^uarters of ft 
million coloured people in addition. 

The Broome Coxamission mu# be aware of the 
loot that in tee Empim, non-white popoifttloa 
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exeeeds the ndwtee by hundredi of miUiona. Does it 
follow that the South Africaa policy should be 
extended to the whole of the Empire and the non-white 
people should be deprived of their vote and other 
rigbti of citiaenehip ? We wait for the day when a fully 
l^ependent India will bring these votaries of racial 
disorinrination to their proi>er oensei. 

Government of Indies Oil Policy 

No mention of mineral oil or motor and aviation 
fuel has been made in the Government of India’s 
industrial plan, and those have not been included within 
the scope of nationalisation. Oil is the most important 
inmeral cither for war or for peace. It is most surprising 
lliat althougli the Government of India Act of 
leaves discretion to the Central Government to undertake 
legislation for controlling the development of ramcrals, 
including oil, no such atU^mpt has been made so far 
with the result that each province is at liberty to follow 
its own course in the matter. As a result of repeated 
suggestions made by Mr. K. C. Neogy at the Omtrol 
Legislature, Dr. Ambedkar made the declaration that 
the Central Government proposed to initiate legislation 
for the purpose of controlling the development of 
ccriain minerals. Oil will, of course, be one of the 
minerals to be centrally controlled. Apart from oil¬ 
fields that are at present actually worked in India, 
very large petroleum deposits have been discovered 
near Rawalpindi, and the Punjab Government granted 
a prospecting license to a non-Indian company in 1936 
over the oil-field concerned. The prospecting license, as 
is usual, contains the condition that the licensee has 
the discretionary right to take a mining lease. The result 
IS that this oilfield, which is supposed to be the largest 
so far discovered in India, is passing into non-Indian 
hands; but as the holder of a prospecting license under 
the Government rules has the prior right to a minmg 
lease, it is too lato now to suggest that the conceasion 
should be granted to genuine Indian interests. Apart 
from Uiis oil-field, it is an open secret that certain non- 
Indian concerns have secured licenses for the purpose 
of cariying out preliminary scientific investigations 
over virtually all the areas in India where oil is 
suspected to occur. The terras of these licenses granted 
by the Provincial Governments have not yet been 
disclosed, and the Central Government pretend that 
they have no knowledge about any licenses granted by 
the Provincial Governments in this matter. The first 
step * that should be urged is early legislation at the 
Centre to enable centralised control over oil as well as 
other important key minerals. Having regard to the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, it is futile 
to suggest that genuine Indian concerns should be 
grant^ these eonoesaions in preference to British and 
otto foreign interests. It is also useless to demand 
that the concessions that have already been granted 
in favour of British or other foreign interests should be 
cancelled and granted anew to Indian interests. Apart 
from the statutoiy difficulties in this matter, there is 
no Indian concern of any standing which can justly 
expect to be granted an oil concesuon, as no Indian 
industrialist can be said to have any experience er 
organisation which is etnential for the purpose of 
eanying out investigations about the occurrence of oil. 
The course, therefore, is to demand nationalisation 
of all 00 resouroewin the eountry on payment of due 
eompeliaatkMi to the inhnests that already hold these 


concessions. If any industry deserves to be natkmaliM, 
it is oil, and we consider it very reasonable to put 
forward a demand of this (^laiaeter. 

The Four Judges' Statement on tJie 
Draft Hindu Code 

Four Judges of the Calcutta High Court have, in 
a recent statement to the press m^cn their opinion 
against the draft Hindu Code. This statement of their 
own accord seeks to cany importance because it 
bears the stamp of having emanated from the 
judges qua judges and not as public men. We do 
not know of any other instance where judges of a 
High Court came forward in this fashion to give 
their opinion m public on a proix»sed measure of 
legislation which, when passed, mi^t come up before 
them for adjudication. In tlie U. S. A. when the entire 
country was rent with the New Deal controversy, the 
Supreme Court judges could not utter a single word 
about the soundness of the Bill. When the measure was 
passed and a provision of the N. R. A. came 
up before them under a suit, they declared 
the main provision of that Act as ultra vira 
of the Constitution. In another case, w'hile reviewing 
the conviction of the Founder-Editor of The Modem 
Review for the publication of Sunderland’s India in 
Bondage, the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, 
Sir George Rankin admitted that the law under which 
the prosecution had been made had many defects, but 
he had no other option but to obey it as it stood for Jhe 
function of the judges is to interpret the law after they 
have been passed, os the judiciary have nothing to do 
with the couree of legislation. Any opinion passed by 
them during the process of legislation is bound to lead 
one of the parties in the oontroverfr,^ to think that the 
judges are prejudiced. People may be afraid that they 
may not got justice at their hands. We wonder what 
led these august judges to break the age-old judicial 
tradition and to go out of their way to pronounce a 
verdict in favour of those in this controversy, who are 
distinctly on the side of reaction. We are extremely 
sorry to find at least one name in a very strange | 
company. Judging from the trend of public opinion in 
and out side the Central Legislature and from the 
volume of evidences before the Rao Committee it may 
reasonably be expected that the Bill will get through. 
There is no doubt that these judges have partly compro¬ 
mised the position of the Calcutta High Court and it 
will be vBiy difficult for parties to appear before them 
for the deciedon of oases under the Co^ when and if it is 
passed. Prefacing the statement theo^ say that they have 
expressed their views as a result of requests from several 
quarters and ’*a detailed discussion would have been 
more useful and appropriate with the members of the 
Rao Committee if they had thought it fit to invite us 
to meet them.** Thb is no explanation. If they can come 
up in the controversy of their own accord, they could 
certainly send a memorandum to the Rao Committee 
and appear before it in their personal capacity. To | 
our mind the Rao Committee was perfectly correct in ! 
not anticipatiiig that in Calcutta a group of judges were | 
then ready to break the judicial tradition by joining j 
in a public controversy over a legisLative mc^unm. 

The Judges Against Codification 

The four judges esy : “At the outset we must 
Bxp rew otxr esrious doobta m to the wisdom^ neeeaeiW 
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. Of fcBJiibiJity of enacting ,a oompreheneive Code of 
Hindu Law . . . Most of the rules of Hindu law arc 
now well settled and well understood and a code is not 
therefore called for at all. There is, in fact, no general 
demand for it, neither those who are affected by Hindu 
Law, nor those who have to administer it have felt 
the necessity of a Code.” 

The preceding sentence proves tbat they have 
given their opinion as’ judges and have arrogated to 
themselves the position of representing “those who 
have to administer” Hindu Law. We do not as yet 
know whether any other judge of any other High 
Court in India has authorised these four gentlemen to 
speak for them and to declare publicly that the Hindus 
“will stoutly resist any att,rmpt to foist a code of 
personal law upon tliem.” They have not however 
stated if they are prepared, in the event of the Code 
being passed, to resign and lead the movement for 
n sisfmg the Code. 

The other two arguments advanced by them are 
absolutely untenable. If there is any law in the 
country which Heeds to be immediately codified it is 
Hindu Law. At present Hindu Law is administered in 
different parts of India under different schools of 
principles In aneient India when there was no mobility 
of movement in this vast country of ours, local schools 
of law in different localities naturally sprang up and 
developed With the introduction of modem and quick 
means of transport, the mobility of population has 
enormouslv incre'ised. The divergent and sometimes 
» fontrridictnrv nature of the various local laws are 
more a hindrance than a help. Do not the judges 
believe that the levelling down of the difference in 
Hindu Law as administered in different provinces under 
a common code w’ill unify the entire Hindu community 
and consolidate them for the achievement of Akhand 
Hindusthan ? Do they believe that the salvation of the 
Hindu lies m perpetuating the differences bv leaving 
them free to be multiplied through the continuous 
growth of local custloms all over this huge foib-continent? 
It is a matter of utmost regret that even High Court 
judges fail to realise the danger of division and sub¬ 
division in the Hindu society even at a moment when 
it has come on the verge of extinction and bluntly 
declare that “uniformity is an impossible ideal.” 
Reactionary idea can go no further. 

Their third argument against codification is that' 
Hindu Law is well understood and therefore no codi¬ 
fication is called for. Tlie criminal law is well under¬ 
stood in the country; do they consider that it is time 
that the Indian Penal Code should go ? Different 
provinces have different systems of land tenure; do 
they consider that a unification of all these tenures 
under one common system for the whole of India is 
necessary T 

The Judges Against Daughter's Rights 

The judges have expressed their strong dislike 
about the proposed inclusion of the daughters in the 
list oi simnltaneous heiis. They coxudder it a “change 
qI revolutionary character.” Their objections are 
mainly two : <1) that it would lead to further frag¬ 
mentation of property and (2) that there is a traditional 
liMl^kA in the mind of allowing strangers to the 

^famUy to come and share the inheritance. The first 
objection is useless because the fragmentation of land 
is already at its worst. The in c h it i an of sn ndditionsi 


claimant in the property will add no more complication 
to the already acute problem of fragmentation which 
has reduced the average holding to a patch of one or 
two acres for over 70 prr cent of the agricultural people 
of this province. The second objection also is untenable. 
Fear of participation in ancestral property by relatives 
through the married daughter may produce one very 
beneficial result, it may improve the relations between 
the two families united through tlie marriage. 

In connection with the daughter’s rights, the judges 
have made the statement that; “No Smriti writer, ancient 
or modem, no school of Hindu Law, progre?<»ive or 
otherwise, have rerognifw'd the daughter as mioh heit, 
co-heir with the son).” Those of ua who have 
had the opportunity of studying Raja Ram Mohun’s 
famous tract on Hindu Women’s Rights have found that 
famous lawgivers like Vrihaspati, Viahnoo, Mann, 
Jajnavalkya and Katyayana have clearly defined the 
(laughter’s rights in the ancestral property and have 
accepted the daughter as a co-heir wi^ the son. We 
give below some relevant extracts : 

Vrihaspati says ;—Tlie daughters should have the 
fourth part of the portion to which the sons are 

entitjed.— 

Vishnoo says The rights of unmarried daughters 
shall be proportioned according to the shares allotted 
to the sons.— 

Manoo says :—^To the unmarried daughters let 
their brothers give portions out of their own allotments 
r^pectively. Let each give a fourth of his own distinct 
share and they who feel disinclined to give this shall 
be condemnedj— 

«anwi: a?[5iaftR: I 

Judges on Polygamy 

As regards monogamy, the judges say : “We share 
the general view that as polygamy has practically 
disappeared from Hindu society, it is not necessary to 
enforce monogamy by legislation.” Bestiality is a 
crime punishable under the Indian Penal Ode. It is of 
very rare occurrence. Do the judges think (hat this 
clause should be removed from the Penal Code because 
the crime has practically disappeared ? 

It is common knowledge that polygamy is still 
quite frequent in the Hindu society. It is still a source 
of unmitigated suffering for many innocent Hindu 
women. Several people high up in the social ladder in 
Bengal and belonging to the same generation as that of 
the judges are kniown to have married a second time in 
the lifetime of their first wives. The reasons for these 
acts of polygamy were not barrenness or afflictment 
with incurable disease, etc. We consider it imperative 
and urgent that polygamy should be prohibited under 
severe penalty of law. This crime is still prevalent in 
all the strata of Hindu society. 

These judges do not think that “the right of 
divorce has condu(jed to better social wrdlbeing or 
harmony where this right exists. At any rate Hindu 
conception of xnarrinfe as a sacrament is diametrically 
opposed to the idea of divorce, and we feel this idea 
is abhorrent to the average Hindu.” We wonder what 
is the sentiment of these judges when they find either 
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in their own courte or in tiiose of their brother judges, 
young Hindu girls appearing with prayer for divorce 
as converte to the Muslim religion. Tlie Muslim law 
has granted her an opportunity to start life afresh and 
to get out of an intolerable position which her own law 
has denied. We consider diat BOlndu law suffers a great 
deal in oompaiison in this matter. The ancient lawgivers 
from the Vedie times down to Kautilya had granted 
the right of divorce and remarriage to women even on 
the ground of continued absence of the husband. This 
birthright of the tortured women fell into disuse during 
the supmnacy of a corrupt Brahminism in the later 
Middle ages. This right of divorce is such a crying 
need for Hindu women that even these judges have 
faltered to pronounce their opinion definitely against 
them. 

Bengal, even a few years ago, was renowned for 
having lieen the torch-bearer of progressive thought 
which lighted up the whole of the country far an<] wide. 
It is a matter of utmost regret to find her degenerating 
into a hotlied of mactionarism. The degree of degenera¬ 
tion may only be guessed when one fmds eminent 
men hke these judges going out of their own sphere 
to intervene on the side of retrogression. 

Development of Fisheries in India 

The Faital Roliimatoollah Bub-Coram it tee appointed 
by the Government of India has expressed the opinion 
that no material increase in fish production is possible 
unless a comprehensive programme of development 
based on an all-India policy is adopted and enforced 
at an early date. The first thing to be done towards 
this end is to obtain detailed knowledge about the 
sea, the fishes, catching methods, organisation of the 
fish trade and the economic conditions of the fishermen. 
They recommended collection of detailed statistics, and 
a pi'climinary survey of commercial fisheries, such as 
fishings grounds, vessels and boats employed for catch. 
The Committee, os also Dr. B. Prashad, tlie new 
Fishery Adviser of the Government of India, have 
recommended the establishment of a Central Fishery 
I^searob Institute. The work of the institute will be 
biological, phyaio-chemioal, statistical, technological and 
educational. 

From recent experiences, people will believe that 
the latter part of the recommendations, which seeks to ‘ 
create some high salaried posts, will be adopted while 
the former which deal with the welfare of the fishermen 
and the ppople will be pigeon-holed in the usual 
bureaucratic manner. 

Development of Simderban Fisheries 

‘The Sunderbans in Bengal have great potentialities. 
Hr. S. L. Hora, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in May last, gaveta valt^le discourse on 
the development of the Sunderban Fisheries. At the 
outset he pointed out that among the body-building 
foods are fish, meat, ^Itiy, eg^ and milk. Of these, 
it would take a considerable tone to increase the 
supply of the last four al^^les, whereas fish supplies 
could be easily increased. Development of Sunderban 
¥^shariee was likely to play a very important part in 
the nhbdtton of the famine-stricken people of Beniiml> 

BuMio doubts about the shiceiity of the C^tnU 
Oovenunent plans wiere confinned when Dr. Hora 
' stated that on aeveral mmnmm the Goeistimeikt wanted 


definite schemes from his department for the develop¬ 
ment of Sunderban Fisheries, but no fatties were 
provided to Dr. Hora, the Director, to visit the 
Sunderbans on the plea of lack of suitable transport. 
About the month of April, Dr. Hora of his own accord 
availed of an opportunity to visit the area when the 
Divisional Forest Officer of Khulna took him out with 
him in his launch. It was dunng this visit that Dr. Hora 
found that all early accounts of these fisheries, care¬ 
fully preserved in the antiquated departmental Reports, 
had become out of date add that favourable conditions 
now obtained for the control and exploitation of the 
fisheries of this region on a proper commercial basis 
under governmental direction. 

Dr. Hora expressed himself against the intrqiduction 
of trawler fishing in the Sunderban area. He said that 
the types of boats which were being used for fishing 
at present were quite suitable for they could be easily 
taken into shallow creeks during unfavourable weather 
conditions. As regards nets, he said they were being 
used rather too effectively and the only change imme¬ 
diately needed was to widen the meshes in order to 
check the slaughter of young fishes. Dr. Hora admitted 
the need for an improvement in boats and nets, but at 
the same time he emphasised that any change under¬ 
taken must not be hurried and must satisfy the fishing 
conditions of the particular area. Any foreign method 
of fishing, such as the traw’ler and the drift netting, 
recommended for the locality must first be tried on an 
experimental scale hefote any substantial measure could 
be taken to introduce them wholesale. 

Dr, Hora*s Fishery Plan 

Assuming that the supply of fisli in the Sunderban 
area was unlimited, the Government of India set a 
problem for Dr. Hora to draw up a scheme for obtain¬ 
ing one hundred thousand tons of fislies from the 
Sundarbans annually. On visiting the area himself, he 
found that the working of these fisheries was a very 
simple matter. He indicated that in working these 
fisheries twelve primary fish assembly centres along the 
northern boundary of the forests could be established 
from where motor-boats could go into the forest with 
ice and procure the fish from the fishermen, distribute 
the daily requirements of the fishermen to them and 
thus every day bring back fresh fish to the Assembly 
Centres. At each Assembly Centre, the fish should be 
sorted, graded and packed in numbered boxes to be 
sent to the consuming centre, chiefly Calcutta. Twelve 
such Assembly Centres could be worked from two 
secondaiy Fisli Assembly Centres at the railway heads 
or road heads to Calcutta. One such head could be at 
Hosirabad area and the other at Port Canning. From 
these rail or road heads, fish could be sent to Calcutta 
where there should be a big cold storage accommoda¬ 
tion Fuflicient to stock 50,000 maunds of fish. Such an 
organisation, according to Dr. Hora, could be eet up 
for a capital expenditure of I7i lakhs of rupees and 
could work at an annual recurring expenditure of 7 to 
8 lakhs ol rupees. Against this expen^ture, he caloulated 
on the basis of one lakh mounds of fisH annually 
procured from thw area at an average cost of Rs. 20 a 
mound for all varieties of fish and sold in Calcutta.at 
the price of Rs. 10 a maiwd. The chief point lor 
oonriderarion was who is going to work such an 
organisation T Instead of the Government tglri^g up 
|iie proenremettt, tfmigKnt and matkotiiig of fish, Dr. 
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. Horft favoured the idea of eutrustiiij; it to a commercial 
ent^riae. In hia opinion, the Government might float 
a limited liability company in which half the capital 
might be invested by them, the remaining half being 
open to public subscription. Dr. Hora is definitely 
against any direct Government management, he thinks 
that the best result will be obtained by entrusting the 
management to an efficient and reliable firm of Manag¬ 
ing Agents, The Government should retain only a 
controlling interest as in the case of tlie Port Trust or 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust. In order to ensure 
smooth working, he believes that every servant of the 
company should have an interest in the fish trad© by 
having a jiortion of the profits given to him as 
gratuity at the end of the year. 


Enhancement of Sales Tax in Bengal 

While the Wavell talks proceed favourably at 
Simla, economic repression continues unabated in 
Bengal. The Bengal Government has enhanced the sales 
tax to three pies per rupee. Considering the scarcity 
of price coins, tliis enhancement m many cases means 
one anna in the rupee. The sales tax m Bengal has been 
planned and collected in a manner so as to make it 
the most disgusting and oppressive tax in the province. 
Exemptions under the Sales Tax Act have been so 
planned as to bo extremely lenient for the British and 
the rich while the poorer and middle classes have been 
^ brought ruthlessly under its operation. It is a flat rate, 
and niakes no distinction between luxury products and 
necessities. Its method of collection is such that it 
works out \ery heavily on the common people. The 
purchaser of a luxury product worth R«. 100 wilf pay 
three pice in the rupee while a common man purchasing 
a tooth-paste with nine annas will have to pay three 
price, i.e,, about 10 per cent in taxation. 

This enhancement, we apprehend, is only a fore¬ 
taste of what is in store for this famine-stricken 
province. The Government of Bengal is carrying a 
stock of rice, worth about sixty or seventy crores, 
purchased by means of borrowed capital. The handling 
of such a huge stock and malpractices in purchases and 
sales is bound to lead to heavy losses, which in fact 
has occurred. The losst^s are estimated as follows : 

1943- 44 — Rs. 3 crores 60 laklis 

1944- 46 (Budget) „ 5 „ - 

1944- 45 (Revised) „ 13 „ 39 „ 

1945- 46 (Budget) „ 5 „ 53 „ 

Judging from the proportion of diffeT#oe between 
Budget and Revised Budget estimates in 1944-45, it 
would be no wonder if the revised budget for 1946-M 
does reveal Rs. 16 crores as the loss for that year. It 
may be even more, but not much less. Tbe famine- 
stricken people of Bengal have already paid Rs. 19 
crores M losses on foodgrain transactions by the Govern, 
ment in two years. The pireeent Governor of Bengal 
has shown concern for the cleanliness of Calcutta 
streets, Calcutta markets and Calcutta slums. Some 
one will have to exert himself to* examine the accounts 
of .the foodgrain transactions of this government to 
order to rid the people of the province of the augean 
stable of the civil supplies department. 


Raisman Champions Bitth Control 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Ex-Finanoe Member of the 
Government of India, who frittered away enormous 
wealth from this country for the benefit of his own said 
had done thereby little else but harm to the Indian 
people, hw now become a champion of their welfare. 
In his opinion, the regulation of Indian population by 
means of birthcontrol is of greater importance than 
planning to house, cloUie and feed those already living. 
He said ; 

It is all very well to draw up plans for better 
feeding and housing. But how can these plans bo 
put into operation when the population of India is 
increasing at the rate of approximately 
annually? It is like trying to build a house to 
acoommodato ten people, knowing full weU that by 
the time it is finished the family will have increased 
to twelve. 

The methods used in other countries to regulate 
the population should be widely introduced into 
India. Clinics should be set up throughout the 
county at which Indian women could bo taught 
scientific methods of birth-control and where they 
could receive advice on this subject. If earnest 
workers would bo prepared to go to India, feeling 
that they were doing great social work, they could 
accomplish much. I think it highly desirable that 
the Government of India should sponsor this work, 
but I doubt whether any Government would face 
the criticisms that would arise from religious and 
social organisations. The sentiment in India is as 
much against birth control as in the Roman 
Catholic world. 

A lady member of the British Parliament gave a 
suitable reply to Sir Jert^my’s proposal. We need not 
add our comment on Dr. Edith Summerdciirs state¬ 
ment. She said : ' 

I was in India last year and I was greatly 
impressed by the problem of Indians rising popula¬ 
tion. The first thing to do is to educate the people; 
to teach them birtli control is merely putting the 
cart before the horse. Better hou^s, educationt 
proper food—these are three essentials needed for 
a solution of the problem. 

**Caste Hindus** 

Right at the outset of the Viceregal invitations, 
Mahatma (5andhi took exception at the term “Caste 
Hindus** used in the Viceregal Inoadcast. The Hitavadtt 
has given a very pertinent quotation with^ remarics, 
which speaks for itself : 

In this connection wo should like to quote what 
the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report said 
the introduction of the communal piincipJe: 
”pivi«ion by creeds and classes means the ereauem 
of iwutioal camps organised against each other and 
teaches men to think as partisans and not as oitisens; 
and it is diflSi'cuIt to see how the change from this 
astern to national representation ia ever to oocur. 
The British Government is often accused of dividing 
men in order to govern them. But if it mmecessarily 
divides them at the very moment when it proposes 
to start them on “the ro^ to govermng thei^lves. 
it will find it difficult to meet the charges of being 
l^ocritical or short-sighted.” We refuse to believe 
that the persons at the India Gffioe aie ignorant 
of pMt mstoiy and that thw did not lealiae the 
unplicatKtts of 4 communal division of power. 



THE WOBLD AND THE WAR 

Bt KEDAE NATH CHATTBRJI 


Aehes the oenKation of the European campaigniij the 
qttestion of ititeiudficatioii of the Amatic and Pacific 
campaigns against Japan has been the main topic of 
interest. The midden collapse of the Japanese defence 
in ttie main territories of Burma, which led to the 
almost complete occupation of the bulk of the Burmese 
mainland and culminated with the capture of Rangoon 
after some desultoiy defensive fighting by the Japanese, 
has added to the hopes for a quick rise in the tempo 
and an early climax. The lauding operations in Borneo 
conducted under the personal supervision of General 
McArthur is generally assumed to be the preliminary 
to a new campaign lining formed in a fresh field. It 
has been announc€!d apropos of the assaults delivered 
in this area that the Japanese naval forces in the waters 
of the Dutch East Indies have been whittled down to 
the point of almost absolute} neutralization. If that really 
be the case then we may look forward to fresh deve¬ 
lopments in that quarter which may lead to large-scale 
operations of tiie magnitude of the campaigns in the 
Philippines. Admiral Mouutbatten has been waiting a 
long time in Ceylon and if ho has not got Kufficient 
forces at his command by now, he ought to have them 
before lung if the Allied Supreme Command is really 
in earnest about finwhing the Asiatii.* corapaigns of the 
World War No. II by the end of the next campaigning 
f»ea4io&. 

As yet there are two factors militating against a 
sharp rise} in tiie tempo and magnitude of the campaign 
against the Japanese, one being natural and the other 
artificial, but both of temporary character. The seasonal 
climatic conditions now prevailing over the South-East 
Aniatic mainland and the Dutch East-Indies arc any¬ 
thing but favourable for mechanised and aerial 
operations. Cloudy and stormy weather with continuous 
heavy minfalls will now go on for about two months 
mon'. Tho weather will start clearing up in September 
and the soil start to rt‘gain its terra finmi characteristics. 
Aerial strafing and bombardment would bo easier to 
conduct, as well as the maintenance of field supplies 
by air be easier. In short tlio campaigning season would 
open by the middle of October, and if by then the 
bulk of the forces to be transferred from the European to 
the Asiatic fronts have boeu brought into the field, then 
the real battle for South-East Asia will commence. 
The artificial factor mentioned is the elections and that 
should be over and the new Cabinet in action in Britain 
well before the opening of the campaigning season. It 
is to be hoped that the elections will not cause any 
slodkening of the transfer operations in the meanwhile, 
for if there be any halting or weakening of the assault 
operations at the initial stage due to lack of forces, 
supplies or to insufficiency of mechanized or aerial 
armkment, it may lead to a prolongation of the war in 
these areas. There is no doubt that the transport of 
large forces and very considerable bulk and weight of 
armament over long distances involves a certain amount 
of unavoidid>le time hi^. But both in the matter of 
transport and m the availability of fighting forces and 
e<|iupment, the Allies have vastly a preponderating 
advantage and so that factor should not affect the 
oonlduct of the South-East Asiatic campaign. 

"Tbe battle for Okinawa has virtually come to an 
mi last the U. S. Pacific Command has a reaUy 


large base within easy striking distance of the Nipponese 
mainland for aerial warfare on the continental scale. 
We do not know as yet what this 82-day struggle cost 
the American forces to conduct to a successful end, but 
from ell reports the ferocity of the fighting rose to a 
new height even in comparison with Iwojima. The 
Japanese seem to be very far from folding up as yet, 
and when the Japanese campaigns really begin on a 
full scale, either on the mainland of China or in the 
Nipponese islands, we may yet see fresh peaks of 
ruthless fighting and appalling slaughter, and that on a 
scale comparable with that of the European fronts. 
Much has been said—and might be yet said with 
considerable justification—about the hopeless inferiority 
of 'the Japanese in the matter of armament, both as 
regards technical quality and weight. But we must not 
forget that the Japanese will have matters somewhat 
more in their favour as the battle nears their home and 
Manchurian bases. « 

There is a considerable amount of speculation as 
regards the nature and terrain of the Japanese master- 
plan for the firm) defensive campaign. More and more 
of the Western war-coinmontators are adopting the 
view that the Japanese defence centres on the Manchu¬ 
rian territories. Some have gone so far as to declare 
that by now the main arsenals and war-production 
plants have been dispersed over Manchuria and that ^ 
the campaign against the Japanese will not end even 
jf the greater jiart of the Nipponese islands be occupied 
by the Allied forces. In conjunction with this theory 
there is sonip speculation as to whether the Soviets 
would enter the war against Japan and if so, when. 
One such writer has discussed the matter at length and 
has come to the conclusion that tlio Russians must 
declare war on Japan and that within six months from 
the end of the war in Europe.* 

There can be no doubt that the entry of the 
Soviets on the side of the Allies in the Asiatic struggle 
would sliorten the Japanese war considerably. Assailed 
from both sides the Japanese would be put in the same 
position as the Germans faced after the opening of the 
second front. But it must not be forgotten that the 
Soviets have very much of an open choice in this 
matter and that they are in a position now to deliberate 
on the pros and cons and to take their own time over it. 
The format repudiation of the Ruseo-Jopaneae Pact 
leaves thoir hands free and there is little possibility 
of their hands being forced in the way it was on June 23, 
1941. As 4|eh the Allies must make their own plans 
and fight the campaign to the fiery finish. They certainly 
have matters veiy much in their favour now and the 
only dangers before them are of procrastination and 
iaulty planning. Meanwhile, the world must wait and 
6])cculate on the extent of Japanese additions to their 
^r-like resources in the three years* partial hiatus. It 
is impossible that tb^ could have developed anything 
to match the tidal wave of American production which 
engulfed Germany. But even if they have got anything 
really ponderable by now then the campaign will be 
bitted indeed. 
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CtVlL tiBiSflllfid IN iNDU DtttttNG P&4CE AND WAft 

Br Pm. S* V. PUNTAMBBKAR, m.a. (Oiford), Baii*at-Law 


political thought, liberal and democratic, is 
based on the fundamental concept of civil liberty. It 
implies the freedom of the individual in regard to 
expression of opinion, religiotis belief and worship, the 
possession and use of property, and personal action. It 
is a right of the individual against the Stato and 
implies a right of protection against private or 
governmental interference. It is bom out of the schools 
of thought of hberalism and individualism. It implies 
resistance to the State in certain conditions as a moral 
protest It recognises tl\e worth of the individual as a 
person di.4inct and apart from the State and as 
possessing interests and freedoms of his own. 

In the modern world there is developing an 
increasing government control over the individual. It 
is necessitated by tho complexities of modem economic 
and social life. The problems of health, morals, safety, 
education, social insurance have expanded government’s 
control and regulative and coercive authority. Constant 
wars and jiroblems of security have still strengthened 
this encroaching tendency of Stale authority. There is 
repression of freedom of opinion, speech and press, 
movement and association under sedition and ordinance 
laws far beyond the military necessity or the demands 
All national safety. These laws are very broadly 
drawm, very vaguely worded, and very widely inter¬ 
preted, and their applicuition is in many cases not 
legitimate and oversteps genuine dangers. Under them 
it is for the active leaders of public opinion that 
prisons open. In modern governments tho faith in civil 
liberties is decreasing. Tlie totalitarian goveranients, and 
the totalitarian religions have been attacking this 
doctrine of Civil liberty. Tlie modem collective ten¬ 
dency and the medieval religious rigidity are emphasiz¬ 
ing this tendency. Since the World War of 1914 new 
id^logfes, fascist and communist, have proved adverse 
to civil liberties. Under fascism the individual has no 
rights against tho State or party. Communists subor¬ 
dinate all rights and interests to the needs of the Com¬ 
munist State. Individuals and groups cannot have any 
independence. The citizen is considered merely a means 
to an end. He is merely a functionary. He has no rights 
which he can exercise independently. Therefore, it is now 
a major problem of modem political theory and state¬ 
craft as to whether tbe concept of civil liberty can be 
adapted to the forms of a modem state which is becom¬ 
ing increasingly complex and interrelated as a social 
and economic order. 

I. DtmiNG Peace 

The problem of civil liberties in India has three 
aspects : h) their nature, (2) their guarantees, and (3) 
the circumstances, necessities and Interests which affect 
their working. Their nature is very limited. There is no 
recognition of any fundamental rights of citizens in the 
sOKsaJled Indian Constitution. The conception of 
dtiseni^ip in India is not common, but differential, 
based .on racial, communal and feudal interests in some 
respect. The State is composed of two separate parts, 
the formgn rulers and the native ruled, and the Consti- 
tu^on is fundammitally constructed on the supreme 
authority of one and the complete obedience of the 
Other. It is hot democratic, where the sovereignty of 


tho people is recognised. The sovereignty of the State 
does not lie in India but outride in England. Therefore, 
the law which sanctions civil liberties and assures the 
guarantees of their roaintenanoe are in the hands of 
this foreign authority. 

The nature of the state in India is completely 
autocratic botli in peace and war. Wliat it allows is law 
and liberty. The government in India is a monopgriy 
govornment. This party is the British party. It is not 
directly rei^onsible to nor representative of any section 
of the Indian people. The British are not Indian 
citizens in any political sense. Their rights in India are 
the rights of British rulers and citizens. They have 
established a monopaity dictatorial state in In^a. Its 
essence is the identification of the British party with 
the whole apparatus of the Indian State-power. The 
heads of the Indian government in England, in ^e 
Centre and in provinces in India are not only executive 
heads, but also legislative and in a way judicial beads, 
though the prowiss tlirough which law making in peace 
times is carried on is very intricate and associative in 
some respects. It is not however the constitution 
which binds them, but it is they who make and unmake, 
suspend and override the Constitution, dispense with 
and change the laws. This 1ms meant that all opposition 
to the British parly has become opposition to the 
State and its government. The result has been that 
every aspect of citizen's life—political, economic, social 
and cultural—^and his liberty, civil and political, has 
become subordinated to the single need of that party*s 
retention of power, and the various guaranteess and 
obligations it has created for the permanent main¬ 
tenance of its rule. This has implied and worked in 
tho ov('rthrow of all constitutional habits and guarantees 
when circumstances developed so as to ©ndunger the 
party’s interests and foundations of power wb®th®f 
during times of peace or war. Therefore, there is no 
real difference between the question of our civil liber¬ 
ties during pc^ce and their status during war. The 
problem is only one of degree. 

We do not enjoy full and beneficent liberty during 
peace, and its dimunition in war is only a problem of 
its lower degree. The contents and guarantees^of our 
laws and liberties com© from the British *p®riy*i 
government in India. They have no other source. They 
depend in their formation and application on its ideag 
of government and the institutions and services it ha» 
organised to carry them put. What they have aotuAlly 
meant and how they have been put in praotioe in 
past are too well-known. There are no binding principles 
but only compelling interests in the so-called oonati- 
tution of our country. They are stated in various 
forms of obligations to be held sacred and binding even 
before the ordinary principles of citizenship and civil 
liberties are recessed. Therefore, no political scientist 
can profitably discusS or analyse the condition of civil 
liberties in peace and war in India and elucidate or 
estiiqafp the conditions or principles under which they 
can be limited or controlled. Really speaking whoever 
has power, poitical and economic, has and controls civil 
It is the fundamental maadm of polities and 
dvire, If the people ere sovereign, have nude the 
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oonititution, iiave the democratic power of making immediate protection and justice, defence and security 
iaw% and have willingly^ accepted a definite set of civil ahonld supersede the normal laws and constitutions and 
liberties, then this questidn of civil liberties give place to a rule of the pure executive and its ordi^ 
will have some scientific value. But if the nances uncontrolled either by legislature or judioiaty? 
esntrs of sovereignty is extra-territorial and This is an important question. In peace times if the 
ultra-popular, if the constitution is not of their make, government is popular, if the laws are not discriminatoiy, 
if the fundamental laws are not made, maintained and if the executive is responsible to the legislature and 


executed by them, and if the civil liberties can be 
suspended at the first breath of opposition, then the 
pfcblem becomes non-political and unconstitutional. > 
How few civil liberties can people enjoy under foreign 
and autocratic governments, histoiy furnishes ample 
testimony. Civil liberties have not been maintained and 
advanced through any changes m constitution m India, 
but only after the confidence and guarantee the British 
party has felt m getting its interests assured and its 
obligations admiti^. To the extent they are endangered 
or repudiated, they have been denied, suspended or 
withdrawn. The history of the press law and the law 
of association, and of the safeguard clauses and 
reserved powers and discretions in the various govern¬ 
ment of India Acts—miscalled Indian Constitutions— 
make it very clear. The overriding consideration is 
that the present government—4he monoparty govem- 
menh—will and must exert all its power to preserve 
itself, as it is, regardless of so-called guarantees of civil 
libertaes. In India the law relating to and sanctioning 
civil liberties is ordinary, not constitutional. There is 
no saerednesB about it. Therefore, to discuss the question 
of civil liberties in non-democratic systems of govern¬ 
ment has no political value. Tlie law relating to it is 
changed at will. 

Thus the question reduces itself to this ; Is civil 
liberty m war and peace to any assured extent possible 
without any real self-government based on the will of 
the people and responsible to the people ? Can there be 
any fundamental guarantees for any system of civil 
liberties under a monoparty and foreign government 
which makes its own constitution and the laws relating 
to them f My proposition is that under such a system 
uf government even though administered according to 
its own law, where law is established by the executive, 
the law itself primarily protects its vested interests and 
is worked according to its notions of security, necessity 
and emergency. The conception of civil liberty can have 
political value only when the govenftnent is popular 
and impartial, promoting adjustment and harmony 
between conflicting interests but not when it is itself 
one of the contending and dominating interests and all 
political and economic power is centred and controlled 
by a monoparty which represents it. Under it a people 
may enjoy some civil liberty to the extent to which they 
•ubordinatei or neglect their own interests for the sake 
irf those of the party in power or identify their future 
with theirs. 

In a'master and slave socie^ the conception of 
civil liberty has no independent political guarantee or 
valuer it becomes a question of privileges. In peace 
times the problem of civil liberties must be approached 
f^m below, from the point of view of citisens’ welfare 
and opportunity* In wgr times it will have to be 
approfM^ from above, from the needs of the security 
ind safety of the Bt«^. But in India it is always 
^terfered viith under a theory of protection against 
di^mbanoe and sedition within the State, and against 
gggpMslon ficnn without. There is a theory of internal 
and Justise and there is » theory of external 
Msttot gad nMmity.To wb«t seictent tbeie of 


judiciary and does not supersede them by possessing 
concurrent or overriding powers, then the civil liberty 
wiU consist in applying impartially the laws to cases of 
conflict and disturbance without fear or favour. In 
questions of internal rebellion by discontented or 
revolutionary minorities it will take strong action 
against them in the interests of common law and order. 
The problem of civil liberties in modern times is not 
merely of individual rights but of their extension 
towards social security and economic welfare. It is not 
a problem of their limitation but of their expansion in 
desirable directions in times of peace winch are not a 
period of disturbance. Civil liberty, however, is always 
a conditional and relative concept. Its aim of social 
secunty and economic welfare must recognise individual 
freedom and opportunity. But the government must 
not forget or ignore or limit this individual aspect in 
its own party or political or economic interest which it 
conceives as special or primary or overndmg. 

n. Duamo Wab 

Modem wars which are now total and totalitarian 
have practically destroyed the slender and slipper? 
foundations of civil hberties in India. Thte world mind 
IS orientated towards the security of existing govern¬ 
ments and to the new problems of world security and 
economic welfare of groups. But the problem of civil 
liberties concerns primarily the group and the individual. 
There is a collapse of international law and morality 
between states. There is aso a collapse of the rule of 
law within states, under the stmss of war emergencies 
and necessities. There is also an advance of collectiv¬ 
ism, totalitarianism and authoritarianism of the State 
over the life of the community on account 6f the needs 
of defence and order, war effort and war services. Hiere 
is growth of the executive power and bureaucracy, 
their laws, ordinances and regulations for organising 
tranquillity at home and war abroad. The monoparty 
government decides all the questions of necessity and 
emergency, law and liberty, safety and welfare frotn 
the point of view of its own interests and needs. Then 
new need of social, economic and educational planning 
makes it divert ite attention from the political and 
civic riidits involved in civil liberties and undertake 
itself these tasks in a way euitable to itself. 

The presence of war creates the primary problem 
of the safety of the State. Sdftcs p&puU supreme lex. It 
has three aspects : (1) the mere existence of war, but 
not within its borders, (2) the actual invasion of the 
country, and (3) the locality or area in which it » 
being fought. The problem of safety and defence 
assumes greater and graver aspect successivety in these 
three aspects. All these aspects give rise in a modem 
state to the organisation of war effort—^the creation of 
fighting services, supply services, mechanical and 
engineering scrx^ices, scientific services, civil services, 
industrial equipment and output, control of routes, 
co m munication and transport, and pc^ular ^port. To 
promote its smooth working and to ,m6biliae all ihe 
|>oUtioal, aeonomie, phyrical and moral veaoiiroaa of 
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ft ^ftrCftift imitaiy eo^tttil voA ^utmlifted 
(Un^etida become neoeaeft^, aiKl all iatemal eoatio* 
ir«»ie8 ftad coafliote requii« to be laid at msL And if 
they cannot, then the party in power adopts severe laws 
against those individuals, groups or interests who ft^ 
ftffdnst its own views of the necessities of war and war 
Snort. The war effort may be opposed or interfered 
With by aliens and spies from abroad, and by opponents 
and profiteers from withiin who may promote anti-war 
activities and hamper or tamper with war effort. These 
may incite disloyalty and foster indiscipline in the 
military and ether services, or they may sabotage 
industrial output and transport system. They may 
communicate with the enemy or cause discontent 
amongst the people. 

Though generally the argument about the safety of 
the State during war and invasion Can be safely 
admitted in a self-governing country, most difficult and 
delicate problems arise when there is no identity of 
political aims and economic interests between the rulers 
and the ruled in any particular country. Besides this, 
we must differentiate between the actual necessities 
and emergeiMjiea of the fact of war and invasion and 
those of the interests of the ruling class who is not 
from amongst the people, and is not responsible to 
them, and has other interests to serve. Then the pro¬ 
blem of necessity or emergency has to be judged on its 
own merits. The war may not be of its own making and 
in its interests. It may be for the extra-territorial 
obligations or political and economic interests of tli|; 
•foreign ruling class. This complicates the matter of 
judgment about its necessity as a whole and the parti¬ 
cular emergencies which arise under it. The war having 
been undertaken by the rulers, the ruled cannot keep 
out of it, in spite of their protests or differences on the 
question of necessity. Then the question as regards 
civil liberties limits itself to whether the invasion is 
actual and is confined to a particular area, or has 
extended over the whole country. The study of the 
problem of civil liberties during peace and war is a 
great necessity in any self-governing country when 
governments are^ becoming more powerful and total 
under the stress of modern life, when the area of liberty 
is getting narrowed, and new despotism of the executive 
is increasing. It becomes much more important in & 
country which is not self-governing and which has very 
little civil liberty, which itself it is losing under the 
demands of modem life, and during both peace and 
war. It often happens that liberty may be suspended 
not so much in the interests of war effort, but in favour 
of the bureaucracy of services and their rights and 
interests which have been already created and also 
promised during th© war and which are being extended 
in peace times. When' war emergency ends, these new 
plants of irresponsible povrer will leave a dangertms 
legacy of precedents, interests, and obligations which 
will themselves become detrimental to the civil 
liberties and opportunities of the common citizen. Civil 
Irberty can be assured after the war only if the people 
will possess full political liberty and are then assertive 
of their common citizen’s righto. 

No doubt there is and will be some need of 
delegated legislation and growth of administrative law 
after the war in view of the new economic and social 
planning conception, which is taldng root in all coun¬ 
tries. But the control and direction necessary on that 
ftoeount must be in the interesto of people’s common 
Moiiritgr tiod welfare. At premt Indians possess no 
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guarantee of their own aoveriegn legislatiue, iaA)aiM«^ 
dent iudiciary and a national executive. Till thiil 
politick event takes place it will be futile to taJk of 
civU liberty as an independent concept or category 4b 
Indian poUtios. The fundamental necessity for the 
existence of any system of civil lib^y is an indepen¬ 
dent judiciary and a constitutional guarantee af 
fundamental righto which the executive oannOt ant 
aside on its own authority, even if they require |o be 
curtailed during war and invasion emei^ncies. The 
legislature must be there to enact or sanction ordinances 
on its own authority. But a plea of emergency or 
necessity in tlie interesto of the safety of the State must 
not give uncontrolled power to the executive, to cover 
or excuse or indemnify all the vagaries and illegalities 
of its own discretion and administration. 

It is very necessary in the interesto of civil libe^ 
that there should be definite statutory conditions which 
should be strictly complied with by the executive when 
it uses its discretionary powers very widely. T^ere is 
however, as yet in India no sovereignty of legislature, 
no rule of law, and no independent judiciary as such. 
In each of them the executive shares and dominatos 
and in some cases possesses independent and overriding 
powprs. TJnlefes the gulf between the rulers and the ruled 
disappears, and the ruled become the rulers, civil liberty 
in peace times cannot be satisfactory, and in war times 
it will hardly exist. No doubt it is tnie that it is not 
possible to demarcate a definite line between the limits 
of civil liberty and the executive control needed in an. 
emergency, but this docs not justify handing over all 
the control over liberty to the executive which in its 
nature is authoritarian and autocratic. 

In a country like India the interesto and objects of 
the executive are something over andr above and 
independent of the necessity of war esffort. Does the 
British party in power in India want to maintain ito 
imperial hold and rights or only to fight'the war in the 
jntrre.sts of the security and independence of the world? 
If the legislative and executive powers are used for 
ulterior purposes and extended during and after the 
war to strengthen them, then the plea of war effort 
becomes invalid. In India the danger is of its beltig 
used against the political movement of the country for 
independence and against the freedom of individuals. 
Even before the war we had indefinite detentions 
without trials, and arrests without warranto on suspicion. 
Freedom of speech and press, fr©e<!tem of association 
and procession, freedom from search and seizure, free¬ 
dom of opinion and belief in academic bodies an^ public 
services were not free from a number of severe 
restrictions in the interests of the Briti^ political order 
established in the oCfimtry. War legislation has extended 
them overwhelmingly. Tbe nature of these restrictions 
is not definite during war, the delegation of ordinance 
powers to lower authorities is enormous, the central 
supervision if seriously meant is little, the guarantees of 
fair trial and safeguard# against an abuse of power are 
few and weak. Tbe ordinance of lftl4 baa taken away 
the power of the judiciary over ail these ordinance 
oases. The executive reigns supreme in areas where 
there is no war or invasion or even a threat of it. 
There have been a large number of detentions without 
trial, without specifying any grounds and srithottt 
providing any judicial trial or control or ministerial 
appeal or inquiiy.^ Then there is an unpreceded 
oensonship of the press and of the private poirtial eor* 
rmpondenoe, unlimited prohibition of meetmiv, arto* 
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emtioiu tnd proceanons, and movement of persons 
without imy exteroAl eheoL 

Hangers to civil liberty have arisen out of mere 
diacuKsion and criticism of government war aims, of the 
oauaea of war, of governmental war measures, of the 
form of government prevailing, of the actions of 
individual officers of servants, even when there is no 
orga&hi^ rebellion or disloyalty against the state or 
government as such. This confusion of real criticism 
with^rc^ballious interference or opposition is the 
ateat on^y of civil liberty in India during this war. 
the lUdicial and legislative process gives way or is 
superseded by the executive process in determimng the 
breae^ of laws, and the emergencies of the political 
idtuation, then civil liberty cannot be said really to 
eitift. Civil liberty as a value in political life doe.s not 
exist, or disappears when the executive is all in all and 
really niles, whatever may bo the processes through 
whic^ it operates. When there is no real separation ol 
powers and consequent chocks the system of govern¬ 
ment does not make civil liberty a stable and sacred 
element in a people’s life. When there is actual invasion 
in part of the country and when any system of 
ordinary courts, laws and procedure cannot work, then 
martial law, courts, and procedure are the only instru¬ 
ments of security and of whatever freedom is pot&ible 
under the situation. But one cannot apply the rules 
of martial law areas to other areas of the country 
where there is an absence of inv'asion or where its 
chance is very remote. The British courts liave laid 
down that martial rule cannot be introduced merely 
because a state of war exists or an invasion is threatened. 
Its necessity must bo actual and present and the 
invasion must be real. It must load to the closing of 
courts and civil administration. Then martial law must 
be confined to the actual area of the invasion. All the 
arguments advanced against Stuart ship-money theory 
are worth considering in this connection. There is a 
difference Iwtween the mere existence of a state of war 
and a state of actual war. In the latter case not merely 

safety Of the society but also the safety of the army, 
its discipline movements,, etc., are to be considered. If 
ordinary judiciary will be allowed to interfere, it may 
paralyse the war effort. In a way the executive and the 
military must get a blank cheque in such areas, and 
their exocssses though inquired into later on are 
indeo^fied by an Act of Indemnity. Certain conai- 
deiWtjkms of military necessity are to be allowed, 
certain wope for nonest individual judgpnent or dis¬ 
cretion is to be conceded to the executive and the 
military# 

Again what should be the limits of the war area 
has to be left to the military authorities. But there 
must be a clear line of demarcation between the theatre 
of war where civil liberties cannot properly function 
and will be greatly curtailed and other contiguous 
torritoiias where civil courts and authorities are work* 
ing. There specific controls may be introduced only over 
(MEked matters, leaving other aspects of eivU life 
under normal control 

Having coiuddered the area, the problem of the 
duratiem ^ ordiimnoe legisUtion as a whole is very 
ixnportapt. If it is oontinu^ long after the invasion and 
war are over under a plea of post-war rehabilitation it 
win be veiy hatmiul to civil liberty. In a system of 
legislatioii the power of little bureaucrats is great, 
im4 them ape no sufficient aafeguards procedural or 
paMiw! 90 ^ its 


The variety and complexity of situations and 
emergencies arising out of the war are great, An exe¬ 
cutive officer or servant who has to cany put the 
provisions of innumerable ordinances and Jregulations 
has to decide quickly and to work on his own respon¬ 
sibility. Unless he is free from corruption and greed 
and shows power of good judgment he may apply the 
rules in a way detrimental to whatever civil liberty is 
left under the emergency legislation. But after the 
necessity has ceased, it will be a great tragedy and 
tyranny to allow this power and discretion to executive 
officers and agents. The rules under the Defence of 
India Act have conferred on the Executive the most 
sweeping powers in matters covering almost every 
aspect of a citizen’s life. They are not subject to any 
scrutiny by the representatives of the people. They 
have left no judicial remedy or redress whatever to any 
person detained without trial or affected in different 
ways. This power has been exercised recklessly and 
justified irresponsibly. Lord Atkin has laid down that 
even “amidst the clash of anna, the laws are not 
silent.” But in India the laws and the ordinances are 
treated on the same level. The assumption of these 
powers needed on the plea of emergency* and possess¬ 
ing no safeguards for their due exercise have been 
exercised for a totally different purpose—the suppression 
of the legitimate rights and activities of citizens. Civil 
liberties in India arc in a precarious condition. No war 
whose theatre of operations is localised can justify the 
executive action and process of a largo number of 
detentions in camps and prisons of portions without trial ^ 
for an indefinite time and in places far removed from 
the field of operations. The Courts have decided that 
the powers of the executive can legitimately supersede 
the rule of law during an actual invasion alone. In a 
c.ase of disputed jurisdiction it is for the civil courts 
to resolve the conflict, but in India the ordinances have 
themselves taken away the power of the courts to 
judge the validity of ordinance rules and their appli¬ 
cations. It is (he greatest encroachment on any scheme 
of civil liberties which a modern state has made. 
Therefore, to speak of civil liberty under fascist or 
foreign ruled states will be a contradiction in terms. 
Under them the rights of the citizens are always im¬ 
paired by arbitrary legislation to protect some extra- 
national interests or to promote some imperial 
adventures, and many a time their citizens are treated 
worse than aliens. They are detained witli trial, and 
often do not know the grounds of their detentima. All 
avenues of redress or appeal are closed to them. 

Civil liberty in India also suffers from a very 
dangerous doctrine of a discredited medieval juris¬ 
prudence about the collective responsibility of persons 
belon^ng to a particular group or area for crimes or 
agitation happening in that area. It is a resuscitation 
of the old medieval forms qf criminal responsibility 
imposed tm a particular area or group, without taking 
into consideration the actual perpetrators of criqires. 
This is done in case of crimes against or dangers to 
public safety and property even on mere suspicion and 
in oases of riots and agitational movements. In theae 
cases every person in a particular area or a groi^) has 
to suffer certain restrictions on his freedom, to undergo 
certain punishmenta, to pay oertain collective fines.and 
to live under a syrtem of punitive police or inilitaiy 
control This conception of coltecUve rei^pon^ilitiy 
and colleetive fines and puniidkmeBt is a grave attack 
on civil liberty^ Itl underlying principle is tbe boetnge 
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resulting in detention without trial and 
bonfii^tions without appeal It is only possible under 
onewp«rty state or foreign or autocratic rule which 
conaideie ev^eiy manifestation of opposition or agitation 
or crime as a sign of incipient rebellion against its 
own power, and every person as a lurking or potential, 
suspicious or criminal character. 

When such a conception of citizenship prevails and 
such a theory of law and jurisprudence is held, the 
theory of civil liberty has no place in the politics or 
constitution of the country. 

There is also a system of compulsory labour 
prevailing in India for government services. During war 
or disturbance it develops into a system of compulsory 
conscription of persons for various services, of com- 


n 

pulsory acquisition of i^ousfis, laadiav goods, property, 
cQoveyances, machinery, factorios apd indiiatrioi. What 
should be the limits of control and compulsion in those 
matters is left to the sole disereriop of the exisoutivo 
or the militaiy authority. The conception of war, 
waiHuroa, war-period, war-effort are so elastic and 
expansive that the okims of civil liberty am dis¬ 
appearing under the new despotism which war oreateO* 
In India the struggle for civil liberty rAmaina 
connected with and dependent upon the success of the 
struggle for national independence and ^e introduc¬ 
tion of full responsible government in all the political 
units of the country. Otherwise modem totalitarian 
governments, new totalitarian parties, and dd 
totalitarian religions will destroy the very foundafcimaa 
of civil liberties in India. 
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OUR ECONOMIC FUTURE IN THE UGHT OF THE STATEMENT 
ON INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

By Pbof. P. a . WADIA 


Fob the last twelve months the air is resounding with 
talks about planning from all sides. Last year a leading 
group of industrialists and bu.sinessmcn, anxious as 
they proclaimed themselves to be about the phenomenal 
poverty of the millions of tlieir countrymen and seized 
with compas.sjon for I heir condition, placed before the 
.country their fifteon-yoar plan, involving an expenditure 
of Rs. 10,000 crorcs. A policy of gradualism was to 
reduce all glaring inequalities of wealth and oppor¬ 
tunities, and by a magic wand the country was to be 
converted into a land of plenty, with security to the 
'‘haves’* of their profits but with “broad and circuses” 
for the toiling millions But the desire to plan was not 
confined to our industrialists; M. N. Roy followed up, 
as a representative of the “have-nots’* with a con¬ 
trasted plan, and the teachings of Gandhiji inspired his 
disciples to formulate a different type of plan, resting 
on an implied yearning to return to the simplicity of 
the past, with regional sclf-sufficicncy and a break with 
the artificial wants of an age of laige-scale, 
mechanised production with its trend towards 
reducing the human to the likeness of the 
machine. To these have to be added scores of 
plans with five years and ten years targets for growing 
more food grains, for road building, for the rehabilitation 
of the disbanded soldiers and seamen, which have been 
prepared by the Central and Provincial Governments 
during the last year and more Advisory Committees 
have been appointed consisting of experts for guidance; 
statistical departments have been set up for collecting 
accurate data; and one of the signatories of Part I of 
the Bombay Plan has been appointed a member for 
Planning on the Executive Council of the Central 
Government. And to complete the implementation of 
Government intentions the Government of India have 
issued a statement on Industrial Policy which will 
govern the transition period before the grant of self-' 
government to India. 

The statement claims as the ^ndamental objectives 
of the new policy (a) increase m national wealth by 
-the mapmum utilisation of the country’s materisd 
resouiees and manpower, (b) better preparation of the 
couBtiy for defence, and (e) the provirion of a hi|^ 
Md iMte leiwl of emDloymeat. Theso c^jeotives ore 


to be achieved by the abandonment of the ImMes-faite 
policy which marked Government attitude down to the 
end of the last world war and the adoption of a mor© 
positive attitude with a view to promoting rapid 
industrialisation. Government propose the national¬ 
isation of ordnance factories, public utilities, and rail¬ 
ways which are to be State-owned and State-operated; 
os regards basic inifustries of national importance, 
such as aircraft, automobiles, chemicals and dyes, iron 
and bUjcJ, transport vehicles, electrical machinery and 
machine tools—Fuch industries may be nationalised, if 
adequate private capital is not fbrthcoming, and if their 
promotion is essential in the national interests. It ii 
also contemplated that Government iriay lake over 
industries in which the tax element is more pre¬ 
dominating than the profit element, c.(7., ’ tho salt 
industry in the past. Certain industries of national 
importance, such as shipbuilding and the manufacture 
of locomotives and boilers will be nm by the State as 
well as private enterprise. State enterprises Will be 
managed by tho State but in special cases management 
may be handed over to private agency for a limited 
period. All other industries are to be left to private 
enterprise, with no control except such as is required 
to ensure fair conditions for labour, or such control as 
may be necessary in the case of scarce natural resources 
or senoi-monopolistic industri«i. 

Government assistance is to be given by making 
loans or subscribing a share of the capital, or by 
guarantee of a minimum dividend on capital or under¬ 
taking to meet losses for a fixed number of years. 
Support will also be given to research organis^ions 
and by purchase of products of the particular conceim 
Government will also exercise control with a view” to 
counteracting the concentration of industries in a lew 
big cities, and take legislative powers for Ucensini the 
starting of new factories and the exponsioii of existing 
factories. Such control will also secure balanced invest¬ 
ments of capital resources) fair wages, decent eon^tiOBg 
of living, and a reasonable security of tenure for indu#> 
trial workers, and prevent excessive profits. Final^ 
there will have to be control of capital issues and 
licensing of machinery. 

This is » brief summary of the latest aimouneement 
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ol wlkftt Ooverameiit ioteod to do in the future for our 
ooouomie deveiopmeut. It is an inooDfruous oombmation 
of «rb»t we are inclined to oall State-Capitalism with 
private enterprise and the profit economy. We see in 
this Oovemmeat communique the natural complement 
of the proposals contained in the second pert of the 
Bomhay Plan. There is a remarkable parallelism 
between the proposals contained in the Bombay Plan 
and the recent Government communique. The follow¬ 
ing quotations from the Bombay Plan will afford 
convincing testimony. ‘‘Where ordinary methods of state 
control have to be supplemented by state ownership, 
it will be necessary to place management also in the 
hands of the state, as for example, in the manufacture 
of materials exclusively required for war purposes and 
the organisation of vital communications such as posts 
and telegraphs.'’ (Fart U, p. 2&). ‘‘Enterprises owned 
wholly or partially by the State, public utilities, basic 
industries, monopolies, industries using or producing 
acarce natural resourers should normally be subject to 
state control.” ‘‘The following are illustrations of the 
form wiiich control may assume : fixation of pneas, 
limitation of dividends, prescription of conditions of 
work and wages for labour, nomination of government 
diroctor* on the board of management, licensing and 
‘efficiency auditing’.” 

Any one who has carefully siudit'cl Iho Bombay 
Plan will recognise in its attempt at preserving a 
balance between privatx? initiative and profit economy 
on the one hand and State control and State capitalism 
on the other an ominous presage, of coming events. 
Both the authors of the Bombay Plan and the Govera- 
mont of India find tlmmselves unable to accept laisaez-^ 
Zaire; both want government control. What they st'cm 
to forget, both alike, is that the term controlled 
capitalism is in one sense a contradiction in terms, for 
it is impossible to separate economic and political 
powers. Any atlempt to separate them makes for bribery 
and corruption and converts a pseudo-political democracy 
into a pluWracy. Wliat we are heading for appears to 
be a combination of the forces of capitalism with the 
powers that be—an alliance of an open, undisguised 
oharaoier, which on the one hand by its profession of 
nationalisation of a few industries endeavours to win 
Over the leftists who would advocate a socialist re- 
organieation of the economic structure, and to capture 
4he profiteers by leaving vast fields of exploitation still 
Open to their activities. Such an alliance between the 
profit-earning classes and the government would bo 
bad enough in a free India; but it Is infinitely worse 
as between the present ruling elements and the friendly 
combination of British and Indian capitalists, exploiting 
the reitources of the counriy in the name of rapid 
industriidisation. It was only lately that Prof. A. V. 
Hill stated that British industry will not help in the 
development of Indian resources unless ‘ they go equal 
shares with Indians.*’ 

Are we to ao^t, in the name of rapid develop¬ 
ment of our resoujtoes and of effectively raising the 
stmuhMd of living of the masses—a problematic 
assertion at the best,—a policy that makes for fascism 
in a new form ? The history of Fosewm in other coun¬ 
tries in recent times reveals the presence of certain 
preparatory conditions favourable to its growth. One 
of these condittOQs, the most striking so far ts India 
ii concerned, 4s the absence for the last century and a 
Imll democraric insritutions and the habHuatlon of 
tphupi to rule from the Unp-^whether the rule be 


that of secular powers wielding the gtroid* or tbs 
of the Brahmin elite over the inferior oastes. Ssfiondly, 
the inflationary trend of the war period has brought 
with it the increasing impoverishment of the middle 
classes, amongst whom are to be included the ririlled 
workers and the products of our Universities, anxious 
for whatever jobs can save them from the threat of 
poverty and unemployment. We may also include in 
these classes the teachers and professors of Economics 
and other Sciences who may be converted into 
apologists of the coming order by the offer of lucrative 
appointments. In the third place there is the fear of 
the commumst, the possibility of a revolt of the pro¬ 
letariat, both industrial and rural, against their 
oppressors, the Zemindars, the landed interests and the 
industrialists. Both the Bombay Plan and the 
Government communique are guardedly regferved about 
their attitude to the landed interests, and the industrial¬ 
ists will have security of tenure under the protection 
of the government, purchased by handing over to the 
state a few industries in the management and control 
of which they will have a predominant share. 

It is equally significant that there has been no 
reference in the Government commumque to the 
nationalisation of banking institutions, and such 
control over investments as the present Government 
assigns to itself can well be exercised in favour of 
British capital which in co-operation with Indian 
industries is to behefit under the protective clauses of 
the Act of 1935. Whilst m other countries legislation is^ 
intended to protect indigenous capital against foreign 
inroads, it is the unique privilege of our country to 
have in the Constitution special provisions for the 
protection of foreign investors against competition by 
indigenous investments. Our press is dependent upon the 
capitalists. Their bias towards maintaining the present 
order will be ro-cnforced by the fact that they have to 
depend upon the patronage of advertisers and upon the 
bankers who lend them money. They are a private 
capitalistic enterprise, existing primarily for bringing 
profits to their owners, and if they profess to have at 
heart the general interests of the public, it is because, 
fortunately or unfortunately, that is the only device by 
which they and the rest of us can maintain contact with 
the world in which we live. 

Whither, then, are we moving? Let us not be 
misunderstood. We fully recognise that the capitalist 
order is in a process of disintegration. There has been 
enough of loose talk about the new social order. Both 
the Bombay Plan and the Government communique by 
implication seem to give us a general impression, that 
we are entering on an era of prosperity with the end of 
tlie war. But such an era of prosperity cannot be 
achieved by perpetuating the old institution of private 
property. So long as this new order is based upon 
private property in the instruments of life, we shall 
perpetuate dominance and competition, struggle and 
staife, with profits as the reward of business enter¬ 
prise. We shall also need co-operation in the new 
o;^er, but not the co-operation ba^ upon competition, 
whi(i results in increasing rivalry between the com¬ 
peting units, whether are classes or nsjtions. The 
only co-operation worth having must be on a “Scale 
that will bring a peaceful world and an economy of 
abundance for all. But we in India are further away 
from the promise of this new order than many other 
parts o£ world, And we are led to believe that we 
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W about to enter on eueh a promised land, the land 
oi milk and honey through exclusive reliance on 
pieoo-meah gradual relorm, on a philosophy of 
graduaUam. We are being intelleotuaily coerced by 
groups, which we well call aggressive, into their 
own petty patterns of belief and behaviour. What do 
we want tOKlay? If we want order, we can easily get 
it by the use of soldiers <aod policemen, by regimenta¬ 
tion of our youths in schools dependent on capitalist 
support, and regimentation of our adults through a 
capitalist-controlled press and cinemas and theatres and 
radios. We may even get our bread and circuses, if 
we desire them. If, on the other hand, we desire tliat 
our natural resources should be so used as to give 
work for all, plenty for all, genuine security, increased 
freedom, greater equaUty of opportunity, then let us 
not forget that the fulfilment of such a desire cannot 
be accomplished without a drastic and fundamental 
break with the present system, all the more difficult 
to achieve at a time when the methods of free 
government are suspended all the world over under 
the stress of war and human beings are converted into 
robots. It cannot be accomplished by any freali New 
Deals, by half-hearted endeavours, by the grant of a 
few concessions to the working classes, by appeals to 


the conservation of consumers' interests under a pr(ffit 
economy. Th© new order ^‘oometh not by observation*’ 
but by the development of a national movement of 
which the rotate will have to be found in those whose 
income is derived from eervioe rather than' from 
possession of property and of which the goal will be 
the transformation of our economic organisation. 

It has been the misfortune of our country that it 
should manifest and has always bem mamfestmg a lag 
in its economic and political life. Western nations have, 
during th© past throe or four deoadew, left behind them 
the phase of individual capitalof the classical 
economists and have witnessed tlie growth ot industrial 
combination and a caste of economic directom who 
have held even states to ransom. We are, here m India, 
entering on that stage of conccntmlion of economic 
power, and instead of benefiting by the experience of 
the West are about to enter on the era of a i)lftnned 
society where the fow will be the masters of the many, 
where giant corporations with the help of the govern¬ 
ment will acquire special privileges. This, and not any 
other, is the future that looms before us, if we judge 
the trend aright in the light of Government com¬ 
muniques and the activities of our businessmen and 
mdustrialiste. 

O:- 


THE PRESENT CLOTH SITUATION AND CLOTH RATIONING IN BENGAL 

By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, m.a. . 


The Bengal Government have announced their inten¬ 
tion to ration cloth in Bengal. An interim rationing 
scheme has already been put into operation, though a 
scheme of distributing cloth only to a few selected 
persons can hardly be called proper rationing. The 
year 1943 saw an unprecedented food shortage iu 
Bengal that took a toll of several million human lives; 
two years later we are faced with an unprecedented 
cloth famine that has almost forced nudity on the 
people of Bengal. The question that haunts the 
bewildered and the perplexed public is this ; India was 
producing reasonably sufficient amount of clothing and 
her industrial capacity has, it is told, gone up during 
the war; why, then, this acute shortage when the mills 
are supposed to be working to capacity ? If we investi¬ 
gate into the causes that have led to the present 
situation we would find that, as m the matter of food, 
so here also Governmental indifference to the needs of 
the people, administrative incompetence and deliberate^ 
perversity have combined to make the situation what 
it is to-ffiiy, while failure of controls, insufficient 
supply and large-scale corruption have given rise to 
unchecked and shameless black-marketing and other 
anti-social acts. 

Clothing, like food, is one of the fundamental 
necessitiee of life. Though the actual amount of clothing 
required depends on vuious factors such as the 
climatic conditions of the country, the habits of the 
people and so on, the use of plenty of clothi^ by one 
and all is « sure indication of general prosperity. In 
the per capita consumption of cotton piece-goods 
was 64*0 eq. yards in the United States, 37*7 yards in 
Canada, 36-0 yards in Sweden, 34*0 yards in Germany, 
30*6 yards in Malaya, 30 0 yards in Denmark, 31*4 
yards in Japan, 10*1 yards in £»gypt» 18*0 yards in 
Bnudl, 18*0 yards in Xiiq, while it was only 16*1 yards 


m India.’ The National Planning Committee estimated 
that the minimum requirements of per capita clothing 
in India sliould be 30 yards per year. But the actual 
consumption, as we see from the above figure, falls far 
short of that estimate. , 

An examination of available statistics will show 
that the cloth situation has begun to deteriorate from 
the beginning of the war. Generally speaking, there are 
three mam sources of supply of cloth m India. 
Indigenous manufacture is undoubtedly the most 
important source, but handloom production still plays 
a considerably important part. The third source is net 
imports, that is, the balance of imports over exports of 
Indian cloth and re-exports of foreign cloth from India. 
As a result of the war, imports have fallen but exports 
have, quite strangely, gone up very rapidly. MiU 
production has not increasod to any appreciable extent, 
while handloom production, about which reliable figures 
are not available, is supposed to have remained 
stationary. There has thus been a sharp reduction in 
over-all supply. 

The following figures taken from the AfontAA 
Survey oj Bumness Cemdition are revealing :— 

Mill Mcmaifactures, Imports and Exports 
{in Million Yards) 



A 

B 

C 

D 


Production Imports Exports Re-exports 

1937-38 

4064*3 

590*8 

241*3 

12*5 

1938-39 

4309-3 

647*1 

177*0 

15*7 

193M0 

4012*4 

579*1 

221*3 

16*7 

194041 

4369*4 

447*0 

390*1 

43*5 

194142 

4493*6 

181*5 

772*5 

86*2 

194343 

4199*3 

13*1 

819*0 

16*3 

1948-44 

4870*6 

3*6 

461*9 

0*6 
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By adding A and B and subtracting C and D we 
andre at the following figures 

Net Amount of ^ili^mia4e Clothing available 
(in MUUon VardeJ 


1937-33 

4421*3 

1933-39 

4723*7 

1999-40 

4353*5 

194041 

4282*8 

194142 

3817*4 


3286*8 

191344 

4411*7 


It is eetin9!ated that the total amount of handloom 
production Yaries from 1,200 million yards to 1,6W 
million yards, though chances are of its being more in 
the neighbourhood of 1,200 million yards rather than 
1^00 milbon yards. If we add this figure of MOO 
ittillion yards to the net amount of mill-made clothmg 
avaitable, we arrive at the following figures of total 
over-all supply though it must be rememb^rod that 
civilian supply in the last few years has been less tban 
the total amount of cloth available by 860 million 
yards, the quota reserved for the defence services. 

Total Amount oj Cloth available from all 
sourcca 

1. 2. 3. 

Total supply Estimated popula- Per capita 
(million yards) tion (million) supply (yards) 


1987-38 

5621*3 

373*7* 

15*0 

1938-39 

5923*7 

378*8 

16*7 

193940 

5553*6 

383*9 

14*4 

194041 

5482*8 

389*0 

14*0 

1941-42 

8017*4 

394*1 

10*2 

194243 

4486*8 
(less 860) 

399*2 

9*1 

194344 

6611*7 
-dess 850) 

404*3 

11*7 


It will be seen that there has begun a steady decline 
in over-all supply from the beginning of the war and 
Ihe total supply of cloth in 1041-42 was only 68 per 
cent of what was available in 1988-30, the last pre-war 
year. It is no wonder that this sudden one-third 
reduction in itself would be a cause of great hardship 
and would lead to cloth famine. 

But these figures of over-all supply do not give a 
true picture of the situation. A few weeks ago, Mr. 
Kriibnaraj Thackeraay, Chairman of the Textile 
Control i^rd, made it known in a Prose Conference 
at Bombay that out of this total supply, a very large 
■lice does not reach the civilian consumer, for out of the 
total, appFoaamateiy 750 million yards of cloth per 
annum,—at one time this reached Uie figure of 1,000 
million yards—are supplied to the Defence services. 
Over and above this, a further quantity of 23 million 
pounds of yam is being taken away by Government 
which it equal to about 100 million yar^ of cloth. To 
get a true picture of the present situatioii it would be 
necessary to deduct this amount from the total supply 
in order to get at the figure of civilian consumption; on 
Imuus, the total amount of doth available for 
dviliau consumption comes up to only 3637 *1 million 
ymds in 1943-43 and 4761*7 million yards in 1943-44. 
tionvorted to (he per capita basis, it means that in 
civilian population did not get more than 9*1 
mvil fir he«d in I9(t949 and 11*7 yards per hetd in 


1943-44. Thus from a per capita supply of 18*7 yards 
in 1988-39, the supply was brought down to 9*1 yards 
per head in 1942-43, a reduction of 40 per cent. 

What did the Government do to avert the situa¬ 
tion? Instead of making any effort to solve the problem 
by ensuring more supplies and better distribution, they 
themselves created difficulties and made the situation 
still worse. It will be seen from the figures given 
above that though imports are continually decreasing 
since the war (imports have fallen from W7*l million 
yards in 1938-39 to 3*6 million yards m 1943-44), 
exports have not shown a corresponding decrease. On 
the contrary, exports have been ever increasing 
until very recently. It is astounding that exports should 
go up from 177-0 million yards in 1938-39 to as much 
as 819*0 million yards in 1942-43, an increase of about 
600 per cent. The Government tried to create an 
impression that these exports are agreed to by the 
industry and helpful to the building up of an export 
market. But on being closely questioned by Mr. K. C. 
Neogy m the Central Assembly, the Honble Sir 
Azizul Haque had to admit that the industry was not 
really consulted and such exports are done under orders 
from abroad. In the words of Sir Azizul, “All foreign 
countries do not state their requirements to the 
Government of India, but quotas are determined in 
accordance with a global planning srheme which is 
dLscussed with His Majesty’.s Government and subse¬ 
quently considered by the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, Washington. The type of goods, 
licensed for export against quota are controlled by the 
Government of India in the light of the supply position 
in the country.” It is the same story of imperial 
exploitation over again. We have it on the authority 
of the Famine Commission that cxpuits of nee from 
Bengal went on increasing until there was a net export 
balance in 1942-43 when the deep shadow of famine was 
already over the province. It is the same story here 
again; under orders from outside, exports must be made, 
no matter whether such exports are justifialilo or no7. 
Exports have not ceased even now T^c United States 
War Production Board has announced recently that 
applications for the importation of raw cotton from 
the Indian west coast may be filed by any person 
wishing to import this cotton* Arrangements have at 
present been made to export from India 5,000 bales of 
raw cotton.* 

But forced export is not the only feature of this 
disgraceful policy. To quote Mr. ThackersAy again, 

“There are two ways of achieving an increase 
‘ in production. One is rationalisation and the other 
18 by working the machinery for longer hours. The 
available machineiy in tiie country could produce 
6,000 million yards and perhaps some more yarn; 
but this could be achieved only under certain 
conditions, chief of which ore more labour and 
more coal” 

Unfortunately the Government did nothing to 
ease the coal and labour position. On the contraiy, the 
Government advised organised closures as a result of 
coal shoilsge and the total loss due to such closures 
in last January alone has been to the extent of 23*7 
million yards. It is interesting that though cotton 
mills had to be closed because of coal shortage, 
collieries were ordered by the Government to 'divert 

a. Vi4« CmrM, ii»r ims. 
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mpliliet of eoai from other pkoce to paper and iute Bengal’s own production U a very small fraction of her 


indtislries which are incidentally primarily Bntish 
oonoems. The recent closure of the three Bengal Mills 
due to coal shortage and the disclosures made thereon 
by Mr. S. K. Basu are but another episode m this sad 
tide. 

The Railways also had their share in this bungling 
and mismanagement. Instead of making bettor arrange- 
ments for the transport of cotton and cotton goods they 
went on curtailing transport facilities when tlie need for 
more and better transport was at its highest. The 
following table gives the figures of wagon-)oadmg of 
cotton*:— 

TFopow Loading—Cotton (in tenm of 4 Wheelers) 
1st April to Slst March 

Percentage 
increase or 

1943-44 1944-45 decTcas(' 

Broad Gauge 66412 64472 -2-92 

Metre Gauge 61779 51960 -16 0 

This continued scarcity of cloth hud also another 
effect; it gradually depleted all stoclvs of cloth and left 
no reserve to draw upon in times of emcigency. The 
stage was thus set for the cloth famine Tlie over-all 
supply had begun to dccieasc from the beginning of 
the war; imports fell, but exjmrts went on increasing; 
production did not mcicaso; on the contrary, it actually 
decretised in some cases because of coal shortage and 
various other difficulties; transport arrangements were 
faulty and w’agon-loading of cotton had been steadily 
decreasing; over and nhovi' all these, a large slice was 
cut off from total production and reserved for the 
defence services; yarn-supply to handloom producers 
has also been scarce in recent times and handloom 
production, specially in certain parts of India, is rapidly 
going down; reserves are run down and there is acute 
demand for cloth—it is no wonder that any sharp 
reduction in supplies or sharp rise in prices would, in 
th|!se circumstances, lead to a severe cloth famine. 

We now turn to the special situation in Bengal. 
Though the pioneer m boycotting foreign cloth, Bengal 
has, unfortunately, not sufficiently developed cotton 
milk of her own and has to depend on western India 
for supplies. At the end of 1943, she had only 33 mills, 
tlkoug^ 22 more mills were in the course of erection or 
had been registered.” It appears from the same source 
that these mills consumed cotton to the extent of 
l,18,0p0 bales of 400 lbs. in 1940-41, the largest figure 
in recent years. Assuming that 1 bale is equal to 
roughly 1,100 to 1,200 yards of cloth, we arrive at the 
following figures of cloth production in Bengal in 
recent years :— 


1935-36 

U38,00;000 Yds, 

193637 

9,48,00,000 „ 

1987-38 

11,04,00,000 „ 

1938-39 

10,20,00,000 „ 

1930-40 

12,12,00,000 „ 

194041 

14,16,00,000 „ 


This falls far short of the needs of the province. 
If 16 yards of cloth per capita be the bare minimum, 
then tbe total needs of the province, on the basis of 
1941 census, become as high as 983*3 million yards. 

4. Vide Capittt, Uey 2«. 1941 

5. Vide Th» Ittdim Ceixen TuttUt Indiutry, 1942 Annual, 
n (GtadM i Co*)* 


total needs; she has to depend on outside sources few 
meeting her demand. It is quite understandable thkt 
suffering in Sucii a case would be too great if supplies 
are not coming from outside or if arrangements for 
distribution break down. This is exactly w^hat happened 
in Bengal when sho was being led, step by step, into 
this critical cloth situation. 

Years of famine and distress had nheady im¬ 
poverished the middle classes and puslu^cl many other 
sections of the community to utter destitution. Bengal 
was the worst sufferer m this ri^spect. This luui the 
effect of exhausting all household stocks of cloth and 
reserves were draivn upon as a measure of economy 
mstcad of new puichascs being made. The situation 
was begmnmg to be critical; sliortago, m tlic sense of 
physical absence and relatively high prices, had begun 
to appear. Only a steady supply of tloth at cheap 
rates could have saved the situation. But the Govern¬ 
mental maclunoty failed exactly at this critictvi 
moment. 

First, there was tlie question of ov(w-all deficit. We 
have seen how the total supply for civilian consumption 
was gradually decreasing since the outbreak of the 
war. Bengal had to share this over-all decrease. But 
that 18 not all, for her hacrifice was moie than pro¬ 
portionate. As she was not w'lf-'Jufficient in the matter 
of cloth and depended laigely on imports from outside, 
any breakdown in transport arrangi monts means more 
than proportionate reduction m her supplies, Curtail¬ 
ment of transport facilities produced 'precisely tliis 
effect. 

Thirdly, Bengal did not n>eeive dier quota during 
tlie earlier period of the crisis and even the meagre 
quota she was supposed to have received did not finally 
reach her, for large exports w’ere made out of that 
quota to places outside. As the cloth situation began 
to deteriorate scliemos were prepaicd for the production 
of ‘Standard cloth’ on a large scale and its sale at a fixed 
price through authorised agents for the benefit of the 
poorer classes.' But these schemes never materialised 
and the trickle of Standard cloth that reached Bengal 
hardly improved the situation. Cloth supply since then 
has been extremely scarce. Figures of what Bengal 
received during this period have not been made 
public, but there are reasons to believe that Bengal did 
not get her proportionate share. It is astonishing tjb^at 
even now the Bengal Government do not know what 
is the total quota fixed for Bengal (vide Press Note 
of 16-6-46), It has been irrefutably proved that 
large portions of the Bengal quota are still being 
sent to China and other countries. Further trouble 
was created when the Government suppressed the 
normal trade channels but could not build up an 
alternative and efficient system of distribution and 
supply. The appointment of special agents for handling 
yarn and cloth, of special shops for selling Standard 
cloth, etc., displaced the usual traders from the 
market, but this Governmental encroachment in the 
field of trade not only opened fioodgates of Corruption 
but also increased the chaos. Those who were allowed 
to exist went on black-marketing and hoarding and no 
real efforts were made to check these anti-eocial acts. 
It is strange, but significant, that new ttaders and 
firms are springing up like mushrooms under Govern¬ 
ment patronage; firms without any previous experience 
are being given large favours and monopoBstio rights; 
even Hioae prosecuted for anti-social acts hare not 
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been excluded from such favours. Unless there is a 
through clean-up from top to bottom in the Govern¬ 
ment departments and in the big business and unless 
very serious efforts are made to weed out dishones^ 
and corruption, no scheme, however honest in itself, will 
have any reasonable chance of success. 

The situation hears a close resemblance to the 
food situation in 1043-43. Food situation was then 
deteriorating fast, but the authorities went on shouting 
that there was no shortage and the situation was being 
over-dramatised. But soon the famine reached its peak 
and Calcutta had to be taken off the Bengal market 
and put on a rationing scheme. Similarly, the cloth 
situation has become too critical, but Mr. Vellodi, the 
Textile ComraisHioner, has declared that to describe the 
existing state of supply of cloth or of yam in Bengal 
as famine is unwarranttd by facts and that it is indeed 
a gross exaggeration. Yet at the same time rationing 
is being introduced in Calcutta and a cloth drive, like 
the food drive, has been undertaken. 

The rationing scheme, as at present contemi>lated, 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Handloom products are 
at present excluded from the purview of the scheme 
and only mill-made cloth has been brought under 
control. The gn'atest defect of the scheme is that it 
relates only to Calcutta and not to the rest of Bengal. 
No announcement has been made as to how the rest 
of Bengal would be supplied or whether proper sup¬ 
plies would be guaranteed at all and unless precautions 
are taken from now it would again become, os during 
the food crisis, a question of Calcutta the rest 

of Bengal. It mjiy be argued that the food rationing 
scheme is working successfully only in Calcutta while 
the rest of Bengal is not put on rationing and there 
should be no reason why the cloth rationing scheme 
should not work on that basis. But such an argument 
does not hold water, for unlike food, supplies in this 
case will have to be brought mostly from outside and 
no equitable distribution will be possible without full 
rationing all over Bengal. The Government rocontly 
announced that up till 31st May, they have sent 10,271 
bales to the districts, that is, 28*0 million yards. But 
as we have seen, 28*0 million yards is only a very 
atnall fraction of what is required at the present 
moment,—it is in fact only near about 3 per cent of 
ha^ total needs. 

Secondly, the total quantity of cloth .sanctioned 
per capita is totally inadequate. The peace-time per 
capita,consumption of 16 yanls per head must be 
regarded as the l^rest minimum. Plea is taken that 
Bengal must now also share proportionately the 
sacrificG that has to be made in view of tlie over-all defi¬ 
cit and the per capita yardage now sanctioned is probably 
10 yards, though assurance has been given that it will 
be raised to 13 yards per annum. But it is known that 
Bomhay City will get 16 yards and Delhi City 12 
yards per bead every six months, <i.c.* 32 yards and 24 
yards per annum)* It is also known that Bombay, 
Punjab, U.P. and Delhi will get 18 yards per head 
per annum. To call tiiis a proportionate sacrifice for 
Bengal is, to soy the leieti a ^pable falsehood and 
a clear distortion of facts. 

Thirdly, no provision has been made under the 
present scheme to supply cloth to <diil<h^n under 
twelve years. A rationing scheme must include all sec* 


tions of the public and must provide for every I 
individual. To call a scheme thgt provides no cloth I 
for children up to 12 years, a cloth rationing scheme, I 
is nothing but a misnomer. I 

Fourtldy, the arrangements for distribution have I 
been made too clumsy and the system has been made 
too rigid and inelastic to admit of any individual 
variation. In the United Kingdom and almost all other 
Western countries, cloth rationing has been made on 
the basis of points value, so that any person not m 
need of a particular type of cloth may buy alternate i 
types of equal points value. It is easily understandable 
that a middle class family would be in a greater ne(‘<l 
of, say, shirting than the agricultural labourers; it would 
help the middle class families, labourers and the 
authorities as well if arrangements can be made, on the 
basis of points value, for allowing the option of buying 
more shirting instead of dhoties or more dhoties instead 
of shirting. 

An interim arrangement of cloth distribution 
through non-official Ward Committees has been 
brought into existence pending the introduction of the 
final rationing scheme. Only 2,000 bales will bi- 
distributed during this interim period in Calcutta, 
while nearly 19,000 bales have been sent to the mofussij. 
It is estimated that during the cloth drive the Govern¬ 
ment unearthed and seized a total of more than 20,000 
bales and there was a stock of nearly 30,000 bales in 
hand; the question very naturally arises; if Calcutta 
and mofussil account for only 21,000 bales where art' 
the other bales gone ? What can be the rca.son f(A‘ 
Withholding them from sale when suffering has become 
so acute ? Why should the people be forced to make 
unnecessary sacrifice* even when stocks are available V 
The interim scheme will bo nothing bettor than a farce 
if it means the grant of one dhoti or one sari to one 
person in every fifty or hundred persons. The Ward 
Committees, again, have been formed with unduo 
haste; it cm hardly be expected that these made-to- 
order committees can in my sense represent public 
opinion and be of any real help in cloth distribution. 
But oven these Committees have been unanimous 
in their chorus of protest against the present 
unsatisfactory arrangements. The Way in which 
the interim scheme has been inaugurated and 
the way in which it is functioning force us 
to the conclusion tliat it is a trick to befool the 
public and divert their attention from the main issues* 
to minor ones. These committees have been formed 
to take upon themselves the odium that Government 
are not willing to face. It is the old game of dividing 
the public and setting one group against another. 
Unless proper supplies are given, Siese committees in 
their useless efforts will only stir up local quarrels and 
mutual accusation. It is time that the public should 
see through this game; they should demand clearly 
and unequivocally that a Government that have failed 
in their primary duty of feeding and clothing the 
people have no right to be in power. All corruption 
must cease; proper supplies should be given and 
equitable distribution ensured and sooner the Govern¬ 
ment give up this game of covering up their guilt by 
trying to thmw the entire blame upon the people the 
better, for otherwise ^ere can be no resl solution of 
the cloth prr^lem, or as a matter of fact, any problem 
facing the countiy. 



THE CHILDRETf S MUSEUM 

Bt Mbs. LESLEY BLANCH 


IpoWN in Shoreditch, in the heart of the East-End ot 
piondon, there is a smali^ yet significant building. By 
||K>me miracle it has remained unharmed through all the 
bombing which has shattered so much of this area. This 
isimple, unpretentious and rather shabby little place 
(has great significance. It symbolises that tranquillity 
of spirit, that casual cheerfulness and normality with 
which the people of London have met the challenge of 
total warfare. 



The entrance to the museum, with a line of 
children waiting to go in 


Its name is the Geffrye Museum. It has come to 
be known as the children’s museum, for they have the 
run of the place, and patter in and out un-dragoo iri, 
allowed to wander there at will. They come in thoir 
free time, and on holidays, as well as dunng sohooi- 
time, when some of their classes are held there, as veil 
as certain film shows, talks, and art exhibitions. It is 
also the meeting place for various Saturday expeditions. 
In fact, to the children it is their own special club. 
This unpretentious educational experimenU^ working 
experiment, too—is none the less revolutionary for 
being impublicised. There is none of that complicated 
scientific approach which clouds so many questions of 
child welfare and education. The museum is full of 
lovely and interesting things, and any diild who cares 
tp come is welcomed there. The curator, Mrs. Ham- 
son, hiw made it part of her job to be as knowledgeable 
about each child who comes to the museum as each 
treasure which it houses. The Geffiye Mnseum has 
throughout all the past five dangerous yean, remained 
a centre of abiding interest, and a source of leftmn- 


ment amidst the squalor and tragedy of the battered 
neighbourhood. 

FoRiimY AN AiMBmvm 

Originally, the museum was a set of almshouses )or 
old people. It was endowed by an eighteenth century 
benefactor, Sir Robert Geffrye. His iieriwigged statue 
standing in a niche over the oreeper-covcred facade, 
stares stonily down the length of the grass forecourt, 
where garden seats, and rows of two-hundred-year-old 
lime and piano trees offer an illusion of formal gardens. 
Beyond the iron railings (now torn up for salvage) is 
lln' perpetual clatter and roar of traffic, along the Ugly 
maul thoroughfare. Behind the railings, across the fore¬ 
court, stands tlie little museum. The main doorway 
givf^ on to what was once the chapel : the remains of 
tlu cream-panelled box-pews are still in evidence, while 
over the porter’s desk, the tiny pulpit rears up proudly. 
On each side, doors lead to the long corridors, whicn, 
room by ri>om, are stocked with beautiful and curious 
things which fire the youthful imagination. 



The Curator is explaining the treasures of a 
panelled Jacobean room to an eager audience 
of little boys 


This is a purely domestic museum. Its exhibits are 
composed almost entirely of everyday things of tbe 
past, and particularly the craft of the iron workcm and 
cabinet makers, wlio once were centred in the 
neighbourhood. Spinning wheels, spinets, omdies, early 
cooking stoves, bible-boxes (in which the treasuitd 
hand-written and illuminated Bibles were kept loeked)« 
lamps, carpenters’ took, old shop signs, fantasticalJy 
dre^ dolls of all periods, silver, glae^ china and 
earthenware, 8nuff*bQxes, pieces of Grinling Gibbons* 
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carving from St. Paul'n Cathedral, great luah swags of 
fruit and flowers, a florid plaster ceiling from the 
Pewterers’ Hall, stained glass, crude, early hand- 
coloured children’s books, full of moral adages, delicately 
embroidered waistcoats, babies' lace bonnets, some 5ne 
old carved doorways, and specimens of elegant Re^ncy 
iron balconies are all to be found here. It is the history 
of everyday things, througli the centuries, 

Fbom Tudor Room to Mouse Trap 
Room by room, they are set out in period—’•e- 
constructions of typical domestic interiors. There is a 






Girls are *at work with their sketching books in 
tlie Elisftbethan room 

Tudor room, panelled in oak, an cightecnth-oentuiy 
kitelun, perfiM’tly rec<jn»tructed, down to the cumber- 
Forne but lethal mou«c trap, which is an object of great 
to the children. There is a Regency drawing- 
room, with SCI oiled sofa, a harp, and handsome inlaid 
furniture: there* arc ^bctorian rooms with thejr 
inconiMH}Uentia1 collection of curios, samples and bnc a- 
brao; Stuart rooniR, with clouded mirrors, damask 
croverod walnut furniture. Delft china and pewter; there 
is .sn early sewing machine, examples of old wall-pap^'ra, 
fabrics from India and C’hma and Lancashire cotton?. 
There arc glasa-blowers’ tools, a carpenter’s tool chest, 
and a cloth loom. 

Not, perhaps, a really unique show ? No, not by 
virtue of its exhibits, but unique, nevertheless, by 
reason of its environment, and in particular by the 
nature of its visitors. 

During the school holidays, as soon as it opens, the 
children com© clattering noisily in, for a day of instruc¬ 
tive amusement. But however nojsy, they are not des¬ 
tructive. Although allowed to touch, they seldom injur© 
the things ; you see them pondering over the intricacies 
of a harpsichord, or studying the complications of a 
turn-spit cooking stove with equal care and interest. 
Sometimes they come in little groups—to study, or in 
ieparate units of two or three—^to play. In 1942 there 
were 12,790 «quir©-time visits to the museum, excluding 
tho 12,j5S2 school-time visits, accompanied by teaehers. 


*I1iey are given paints and chalks to draw (rather 
freely) what they admire best in the museum. 

One small room was crowded with laughing and 
talking children, some suckmg their paint brushes in 
the agony of creative frustration, others crowded round 
a boy who was modelling an Elizabethan frigate. These 
model ship classes are particularly popular among the 
older boys. Younger children enjoy playing with the 
huge Victorian dolls’ house, arranging and re-arrangiug 
the quaint old toys inside. 

However, much as they admire the various poi'iod 
rooms at the museum, no interior has evoked such a 
spontaneous burst of enthusiasm as the modem livmg- 
room which has just been set up, as a tail-piece to tie 
period interiors. This is regarded by the children as 
the acme of perfection. 

Special Lectures and Exhibitions 

Special lectures and exhibitions, some of a surpiis- 
mgly advanced nature, are held from time to time, on 
.Kuch subjects as Design in Daily Life, Town Planning, 
Social History, or such as the one on Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Fieneh Ait, which the children were helping to 
arrange when I was last there Thty were unpa3king 
Forain, Degas and Toulouse Lautioc sketches wi^h 
intent Dees, stacking them methodically, and with a 
propiieturv air Tlu* children enjoy being gi\en such 
jol>s. In the ‘ t^liildn'ii’s Room” as it is called, some 
babif'M weie working out Jig-saw pusszles cut from 
.smijile pieiuies of tl»e various penod rooms. Oth*r§ 
were reading. There is a small libraiy, which has prov'cci 
to be a special j-Ieasure to the children. Two young 



This little boy is intent on his sketch of the 
fascinating kitchen utensils used by cooks 
of past centuries 

prls, scarcely seven years old, were making a survey 
of English domestic architecture, by means of tiny paste 
board houses, modelled county by county, according to 
the distinctive style of each area, Devon thatch, Cum- 
beriand flint, Berkshire red brick, Suffolk gabl^, and so 
on. “I*m going to live in this one,” shrilled one : ”This 
is mine, this is mine,” reiterated her companion' pointing 
at the delicate models on show. 






TVA MODEL FOR THE RECONSTBUCTION OF INDU 

By KAUAhESa RAY, M.m, 


In the previous sfcoiy of the Tennessee Valley it was 
told how a barren tract of ball the siae of Bengal, which 
was frequented by catastrophic flood and systematic 
drought, was converted into a garden of prosperity 
through scientific regional planning under a national 
government. We have seen why the river basin is chosen 
as a self-contained unit for the regional development 
of the economic resources and how Nature’s water 
cycle offers a great potentiality for agricultural 
development and industrialisation of a countiy. 

Why was this story told, and why is the talk 
of TVA so much in the air ? Is it possible to translate 
the methods of the TVA and apply them to our lands 
or to any other country? The present discussion gives 
its answer—an answer in the affirmative. 

All the River Basins Havf Similar Problems 
TO Solve 

Some are apt to think that the Tennessee River 
enjoys a unique and favoured position, and that the 
American solution of the American prolilem does not 
apply to our rivers, and the TVA is a utopia for us. 

This idea is not true. Rivers or their 
basins have no nationality. Rivers are rivers and 
valleys are valleys. What is true for the Tennessee 
basin ih also (rue for any otluT river basin of the 
^ world. The differenee, if any, is in degree. Flood, soil 
erosion, unileveloped mineral wealth, poverty, mal¬ 
nutrition, etc., are the fundamental problems in regional 
lilanning of this kind. The problems are fundamentally 
the sami', the broad pTinei])les of solution are also the 
same. The differeni^es arc in the details of technique 
which vanes from river to river, valley to valley even 
m the same countiy TVA model has been worked out 
on a natural basis ‘ its applicability is universal. 

Mr. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, puts it clearly while writing his book on the 
TVA : 

“I write of the Tennei'sei* Valley, but all this 
could have happened in almost any of a thousand 
other valleys where rivers run from hills to the sea. 
For the valleys of the earth have these things in 
common : the waters, the air, the land, the minerals, 
the forests. In Missouri and in Arkansas, in Brazil 
and in the Argentine, in China and m India there 
are just such rivers,—rivers flowing through mountain 
canyons, through eanebrake and palmetto, through 
barren wastes, rivers that in the violence of flood 
menace the land and the people, then sulk ia 
idleness and drought—^rivers all over the world 
waiting to be controlled by men—4he Yangtae. the 
Ganges, the Ob, the Parana, the Amazon, the Nile. 
In a thousand valleys in America and the world 
over there are fields that need to be made strong 
and productive, land steep and rugged, laud flat as 
a man’s hand, on the slopes, forests—and in the hills, 
minerals—that can bo made to yield a better living 
for people.” 

The problems are natural and human. Flood 
control, irrigation, navigation, electric power genera¬ 
tion, sanitation, better living, etc., are all true for all 
countries and all nations under ail governments. The 
pTobIfems remain the same for any country, nationality, 
polity, and government : the same is case about 
their soluUpns. To solve or not to solve is the lookout 
of the'government concerned. 


The' SoLtmoN m Possmut Thbottoh an 
AtnONOMOtS PoWBRFCL ORGANISATION Of 
SCDBNTIflO PlHSONNBL 

The principle lies in the controlling of Nature’s 
power and resources: and it is easy to do so through 
harnessing, primarily, the water resources of the valley, 
employing them for irrigation, navigation, generation 
of hydro-eleotrioity for industrialisation, and production 
and distribution of wealth for the people. The entire 
project of this kind, as now it has com© to stand, 
requires a vast organisation of technical staff, m which 
basic scientific knowledge has to bo applied in every 
step to cope with Nature’s power and for her 
exploitation. 

The TVA method is characterised by its unique 
comprehensiveness. It is both a planning and an 
executive bo<ly. It not only looks forward for flood 
control in the river, but for generation of cloeincity 
from the same dams. The aam(‘ dams arc also utilised 
for navigation and fishery. In short, the dams arc 
‘miiltipmpose’, and the purpose is democratic. Tlie 
entire organisation is devoted to the improvement of 
the valley for the people of I In* locality and for the 
nation. People of the world an* yet to learn about the 
TVA’s multipuriKiso project and its fars ghtedness in 
drawing up plans. It should also be noted that any 
constructional project of the TVA is not only multi¬ 
purpose in itself at tlic moment but also cousider.s m 
detail the possible futim^ devidopmeiits which might be 
affected by the const ruction so that there might b(' an 
ample jirovision for the future expansion, 

Contrasted with this TVA method, the older ones 
are degenerate or broken up,—without life and real 
purpose,—f'ach department of ])icee-meal dev(>]opmont 
IK conflicting with the other. The* entire human 
liroblem, the solution of which lies in the development 
of the natural basin in its entirety reraaiu<!d unsolved, 
and the attempts to solve them piecemeal made all of 
them out of gear and unworkable. The general 
machinery of the governments of the world is still so 
complicated and grossly partitioned out into water¬ 
tight compartments that it is impossible to mak<‘ a 
headway in economic planning which otherwisi' couki 
have taken full advantage of modern science and 
technology whiLb have made the word ‘impossibihly* 
meaningloss as demonstrated by the activities of the 
TVA. 

The characteristic features of the 'TVA are that; 

(1) the Government has given it all power to deal 
with the valley's problem—technical and economic* 
and the minor provincial questions, vested interests, 
etc., have been cut through in favour of the greatef | 
interest of the people of the valley and of the nation, , 

(2^ the TVA is a large body of scientists and j 

experts (nunjbering 40,000 in 1043) who plan and j 

execute for the entire problem of the valleyy—technical, > 

economic and sociaf. { 

Planning of the kind we really mean for the people | 

of the land is not a fun of an ftidividual or two. It > 

involves a large variety of problems, each of them I 

requiring a large batch of experts—to plsia and to 
execute. All the jobs are linked up and interwoven, j 

For example, flood can be cured by putting dams at ] 

suitable sites. It is not a one-man’s job. The sites are | 

to be surveyed by experts, the suitability of the dam ( 
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foundation is to be judged by expert geologists; the 
construction of dams involves scientists and engineers, 
and requires researches and model experiments in the 
laboratory for determining suitable size, shape, 
strength, etc. The design, apiin, depends on stream 
gauging,—the planners must know how the river 0ow8 
in all Umos of the year, how it has actually beliaved 
for the last five, ten or fifty years. The holding-off of 
water and their release depends upon ram gauging and 
mcteorologicai forecasting of weather. Again, the dams 
are likely to be silted up,—^the erosion of land has to 
be redum^d to the minimum both for the sake of the 
dam life and for the fertility of the sod of the basin. 
The pnoblem ol fort^^iry and scientific cultivation comes 
in, the problmit of irrigation comes in, artificial 
manuring also does not escape consideration. The 
mohihsation of men and materials for these problems 
involves mdustiiuliHation and easy coramunication ; 



Looking past the four turbine casings along tlie 
whole length of \Vhe<’h'r Dam in Alabama 

general economic planning involves them ako at the 
very root. Induetiy needs electricity which k 
generated in the power-house at the foot of the storage 
dams. And so on. It is a colossal national task in 
which a large number of experts are required to parti- 
Oipate—physicists, chemists, civil,- mechanical- and 
electrical engineers, geologists, statistical^, foresters, 
architects, soil experts, health authorities, research 
workers, teachers, lawyers, and what not. Jacks and 
Whyte remark, "‘Its (TVA’a) salary list inctudee 
almost every recognised profession and some that would 
freely be recognised outside the Tennessee Valley.’* 
p k already noted that the organisation of the TVA 
einph»y«d Home 40,000 men in 1943. 

l^ius, planning is not a freak of one’s sweet will. 
Hanning is not for idealism. Planning k not an end in 
TVA plans are praqtioal and am biased on real 


human propositions chalked out by idealist tet^nicians 
— dreamers with shovels’,—a colossal batch «f them 
They believe in people’s basic wants and needs. The 
plans are real, human, universal and workable, 

Thb Many-Pbov’incb PnonLeai 

It has already been said, and it goes without saying 
that the rivers do not obey political boundaries of the 
country. Rivers flow through many provinces and states 
with ^eir respective governments. And the hard fact 
is that a nver cannot be controlled or utilised by taking 
it to pieces. 

Take for example, the Daraodar River. It flows 
through Bihar and Bengal. Bengal suffers from its 
jieriodic and catastrophic floods, and the government 
Im.s tried to save the tract by raising embankments. The 
eiubankments have always breached; the breaches are 
accompuiiied by t< rriblo flood disasters; water resources 
hive been wasted into the sea through the embank¬ 
ments; peasants have suffered from chronic dearth of 
water under the threat of flood; sanitation of the 
country has dtteriorated with highest epidemic 
mortality and with spleen index of hundred per cent 
m most part of the valley. Such k the Damodar 
jiroblem of Bengal, and such has been the method of 
solution m Bengal 

The mistake is there—to call it a problem of 
BengJil. It is, in fac,t, the problem of the river itself— 
m its entirely. The nver has nothing to do with the 
politic il boundary or (he Government of Bengal or 
Bih.ir’ the problem does not change with the boundary 
nor with the ministry, nor the flood would stop for its 
eouitesy towards Provincial Autonomy. No amount 
of I'nibanknumt will reclaim the Damodar biism within 
Bengal or outside it will mean, as it has done m the 
pH.*(l, disusler and cH'onomic death of the valle}'. 

The TeniK'SKi'c rivei had the same problem. No, 
it hud a gieatei juoblem, inasmuch as it flows through 
seven states m.'^teiul of two, and the total water handled 
by the Tennessee is nearly six time.s that in the 
Damodar. The Amencans might have done just the same 
as others aie doing hert' They might have patched up 
the enbankmente of the Tennessee Rivera within their 
respective State boimdanea just the same way. But 
they knew the result. Not only that they knew the 
mistake of trying to dissect fbe river according to State 
boundaries, but they knew how to avoid the mistake. 
The U. 8. Government created the River Authority to 
deal with the natural problem of the entire waterebed in 
the natural way. The state boundaries disappeared to 
the TVA, and so disappeared the cMcuIties. 

The problem of the Damodar basin and its 
provincial controversies is just one of the many such 
cases. The Murray River in Australia flows through 
three states—New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia, and they have entered into the controversy 
since 1S44. Tney instituted Royal Commissions, River 
Leagues, River Commissions, etc. and are going round 
the vicious circle with all sorts of bureaucratic red- 
tapisms for the last one hundred years to achieve only 
veiy' little success in certain amount of inland naviga¬ 
tion and irrigation. Hydro-electricity has not yet 
produced, although the question has besen raised 
1934. The matter was deferred till 1939 and again till 
1944, but nothing yet availed. The whole diflSculty lies 
in not creatiiig an autonomous river authoril;^ to 
tackle the problem of the Murray iu its eottre^. 
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So tlio conflict if Nature and the Govern¬ 

ment. Tl^e TVA presentf a happy reconciliation be¬ 
tween the two powers^not a conflict. "A new chapter 
in American public poltey wae written when Congress 
in May> lfi83 passed the law cheating the TVA. Fw 
tlie flrft time since the trees fell l^efore the settler’s axe, 
America sot out to command nature not by defying 
her, as in the wasteful past, hut by understanding and 
acting upon her first law—the oneni’^ of men and 
natural resources, the unity that binds together land, 
streams, foresta, minemla, farming, industry, man¬ 
kind.** 

That whiih is required by science cannot be over¬ 
ruled by a government only by the merit of ‘power’ it 
possefaes. The attempt has always proved and is still 
proving disastrouR. The Government has to find out 
ways and means to co-oporate with Nature and take 
advantage of modem science and technology m the 
ma1h‘rH of economic planning for the welfare of the 
people. 

Pbobubms of India 

It has been indicated in the preceding page's that 
all the river basins have similar problems to solve—the 
flood, drought, soil erosion, and the conser\'ation of 
water resources, maintenance of inland navigation for 
trade and commeroa and generation of electrical power. 
In this respect India has nothing new to do, excepting 
to adopt the spirit of the TVA. This is also true for 
world reconstructimi. 

Take up the case of any river or river basin. The 
Damodar, for example, to start with. The Damodar 
Valley can at once bo reclaimed on the TVA model.’*' 
More than a dosen of dam siU's have been found on 
the Damoilar river and its important tributaries. By 
harnessing the water resources in the dams the agricul¬ 
tural produce of the tract will double, malaria and 
epidemics will disappear, navigation in the river wnll 
lead to easy transport of rice, coal, building materials 
and mercantile commodities to facilitate commerce m 
general, and will reduw* the prt’smire (and monopoly) 
of the railways. About 1,COO million units of electricity 
can be generated annually in the power-houses at the 
foot ot the dams. The figure is likely to be much more, 
not a bit less. It is due to Ihc lack of cheap power that 
the mineral industry of Bihar has to suffer so much : 
alumimuikit one of the most valuable minerals of 
Bihar, cannot bo extracted locally as there is no source 
of cheap electricity. Tliere is excessive pressure on the 
Bihar coal which is finest in quality and is a national 
asset whi^ must be conserved carefully. 

There are other rivers on the western border of 
Bengal, which run parallel to tlie Damodar and 
originate in the Chhotanagpur plateau or close 
vicinity. The Ajoy, Cossy, Rupnarayan rivers are nearly 
as notorious as tlm Damodar, and thus possess enormous 
potentiaHties, The Sileru and Kolab rivers in the border 
of Orissa and Madras Presidency have excellent dam 
sites and provide the same amount of potential hydro¬ 
electric power as in the Damodar system. The problems 
of water eoaservation and regional planning in Bihar 
and Orissa have been discus^ elsewhere (Rcptonol 
m Biker, flOth Gen, Pub, Patna 194&). 

AlmoiA all the Decnan rivers have enormous 
possibilities on the TVA lines, The Punjab Rivets, and 
others down the Himalayan slopes, like the Ganges and 
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its tributaries, the Tista, Brahmaputra and liosi of 
others remain to be surve 3 red for resouroee-planning of 
India. These will entail the said ‘conflict’ between 
provinces Or states. All of them have to be removed, in 
future, by the TVA method. 

It has been thoroughly explained how the conser¬ 
vation of water resources and utilisation of the great 
water cycle of Nature comes to the aid of industrial¬ 
isation and efficient agriculture—both being at the root 
of the economic welfare of a country. India has her rich 
soil and rich mineral resources. But they go unworked 
and undeveloped. For marking always involves power and 
energy. Compared with other civilised countries, while 
Britain has 2,000 units of energy per head per year, and 
IT. 8. A. 3,000 units, India has only about 100 units per 
capita. One can now easily imagine the helpless position 
of India in matters of developing her agricultural 
potentialities and mineral resources. The potentiality 
<Jf power in India is by no means meagre. Nature has 
endowed India not only with agricultural soil and 
mineral resources but also witli necessary power 
potentialities "to develop them. India is now producing 
4,000 million units of electricity while the total 
utilisation of powee—including manual labour, cattle 
labour, coal and otlier fuels—amounts to some 40,000 
million units (m terms of electrical units of Kilowatt- 
hour). The water power resources of India is now 
estimated (more tentative than thorough) at 39 million 
horse power ainouiitmg to some 2,60,0(10 million units a 
year, leading to an increase of some 650 units per 
capita. Out of these 39 million horse power of potential 
water power, only about one million hors-e power has so 
far been harnessed. 

TVA AND World EiitONSTRucnoN 

The TVA i.M built with such a fundamental stmeture 
that the model can be accepted for any economic 
planning which is to be carried oO natural regional unit 
and not on the old basis of governmental pigeon-hole 
sectarianism. Tlie fundamentals have been so clearly 
demonstrated that the TVA orgaaiBBtion has occupied 
the position of being the only training centre for all 
nations in the matters of the future development of 
world resources under democratic planning, 

Mr. Lilienthal narrates : 

"Among the more than eleven million people 
who have visited the TVA in recent years have been 
representatives of almost every country in the world. 
Since the war there has been a marked increase in 
forei||n visitors. They come in a steady procession: 
a Chini'N' Rimeral returning to Chungking* complete 
with military cap and battle dagger, an agricoltural 
Commissioner from New Deliu, the British Ambas¬ 
sador, a group of Swedish iournalists eimecially 
observant of the modem architecture of the new 
power-houses, a Brasilian scientist, a prominent 
Australian politician, a Ciech electrical expert— 
hundred of men from the most distant lands.” 

Mr. Lilienthal further adds: 

*nie TVA has also served as a training ground 
for^ foreign technicians; two score engineers aad 
agriculturists from a dosen republics of South 
America, a similar contin^t from China, singularly 
enthuriastio and intense. There has been a group ^ 
Russian engineers working with TVA technieiaiis on 
Lend-Lease hydro-electric plants. . . . Studies ore 
being made of how a set-up of general TVA type 
could be adopted to serve as an international instead 
of a national amgy (thus am<mg o^er thiiMES 
undercutting and transcending nationalist sovereign* 
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A oexituiy and a half of cultivati 
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ng crops, deforf^iation apd bf^vy ram« had left miUiotts of airts of the 
valley in an eroded and impovenabed condition 
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A tea estate and factojy in the romantic High Hanges 







• at tbe tVl and tinnamdi 

' iMta and bonndaciea)) aikd adiilat to promole ^ 
]^4»iad devdb{»ma&t oi jreipoiM of jpeater ba^aid* 
nam** 

JjQkOt)^ jieeson ot t)i« TVA ii that the reaoiircea 
developineiit ihould not only bo lot the people but by 
people. It ja the demoeratic method which is at the 
Yeiy root ol the project. Visitors oi TVA have also often 
remarked. aO Mr, Xiilienthal narrates. ^'We are even 


mm intares^ in TVA’a tay of workinf with peopla 
^an wa are in ita dams and fartharini of industn^ 
develbpmanV It ja the priootpla, policy and the i^irit 
of the TVA that is so fundamental and universal 
It is now cleat how TVA model would work any-^ 
where* provided that the adoption of the modal hM 
been genuine in spirit and form at the very root of the 
governmental machinery and its policy, and in the 
technical organisation. 


THE BIAIA URAUS OF PERIYAR 

A Hill Tribe in Travancore 

By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, b.a. 


No person who is a lover of the mountains can afford 
to miss the delightful trip to the High Ranges in 
Travancore, which constitute an extraordinary mountain 
range resplendent with life, colour and charm. For a 
traveller whose heart is after new experiences, the 
High Ranges—the region of sunny plains, glistening 
mountains, singing woods, roaring torrents, unique 
fauna, full-blooded aborigines, vast tea, rubber and 
cardamom estates and gigantic hydro-electric under¬ 
takings—offer a diversity of attractions. 

The Periyar lake in the hbart of the High Ranges 
is a magnificent stretch of water which fills a series of 
«valleys to a length of eight miles. The terraced hills 
rise in delicate curves from the shores of the lake 
covered with virgm forest. The Royal Came Sanctuary 
at Edapalayam on the Periyar lake forms the natural 
habitat of a wonderful variety of wild game. A happy 
hunting ground alike for big game hunters and the 
aboriginal tribes who share the forests with wild beasts, 
the periyar region is a beauty spot where Nature has 
lavished all her charms. 

Human life in the Periyar forests is most primitive. 
This region affords ample scope for research to the 
enterprising anthropologist and ethttographist. Tlie hill 
folk who inhabit this area are a set of interest mg 
people, shy by nature, simple in manners and habits, 
primitive in dress, and contented. They are known as 
Mala tJraJis. The Urali population is somewhere about 
a thousand. Legend and tradition aver that the tfralis 
are the descendants of the umbrella-earriers of the 
Madura Kings of old, and that they had ordered the 
UraJis to rule over the Hills. The worf ‘‘Uralis’ 
connotes rulers of the country. Tlicy are divided into 
eight exogamous clans. Colourful stories describe the 
origin of these clans. The offspring belong to the clan 
of the mother, There is a scarcity of women among 
the Uralis. According to their marriage customs, a man 
who has no sister is not 'entitled to a wife, for marriage 
usually takes place by the exchange of sisterfl, Cro^- 
couain marriages are, however, not rare. Marriages take 
place both before and after the attamment of puberiy. 
Polyandry is rare and ia not encouraged by the UraJis, 
On the day of the marriage the bridegroom aoewn- 
panied by hie father pays a ceremonial visit to the 
bride’s hut. After a sumptuous feaat, they return with 
the bride to their home. Tlie dowry comprises weapons, 
implements, clothes and utensils. Remarriages are 

among the UraJis. Morumakkathaytm is .the 
fonn of inheritance prevalent amonf them. The »o°* 
nro given a Ihare of the eanrings of the father. The 


Uralis treat their womenfolk with great respect and 
deep affection. 

The Uralis are comparatively a little more civilised 
than their brethren in other hdls, due to contact with 
the Planters. The Uralis in the High Ranges taktJ 
delight in wearing shirts, coats and turbans. The men 
wear a loin cloth four cubits long and two cubits wide. 
They purchase second-hand clothes and use them until 
they become tattered. They do not bother about nice¬ 
ties of attire. They wear the same dress during 
summer and winter. When out hunting or travelling 



A beautiful spot in the High Ranges on tho 
bank of the Periyav 

they invariably a blanket which servos as a hold*^ 
all to accomipodato all their necessities of life. They 
frequent the hill markets and now and then descend 
to the low country for purchasing tobacco, salt etc., 
which they regard as precious deUe^'^ ^%Jhe Urali is 
diftinguiahed by Ws long bend, || thick Kps» 


u 
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bfoad loreheAd» blicfc curly bair, txmBsive cb&ft, Urg» home, Women dondip ihe pjntod of menpliaiifcicni hEva 
tofvoa aJsd aomewhat hif eOnipJei'oU^ T%ey wear thick to cohfine thenuwlvfii to 4i«taiii tree«h«MilO0. Ould- 
tuftc cm the back ^ tbetr beada, The Trat/aneore buth takes place mmde a apCoially oonatr^icted tfecrbut 
Cemue Report aaya that ''the Urali is the most and the consequent poUutum laeta for dayt; The 
doJjchocepbalie of the hiU tnbet wi^ a cephalic iodea husband has to sit at home and abst^ fWJjn *0wk till 
of 70'$^ and that "the average nasal index of the Urati the 22nd day when his Wife n^rm to the hoW with the 
is 84*6." They are atill in the lowest rung of tho ladder child. The TJrali women wear pretty httl© bandeaux 

in their hair in Grecian fashion, 
and adorn their bodies wiUi gar¬ 
lands of beads and aheUs. They 
use bangles and bracelets, and ear 
and nose ornaments The TTralis 
are highly—almost ndiculously— 
superstitious They offer homage 
to crests of hills which they be¬ 
lieve are the sanctuaries of the 
"Shimng Ones" The hill folk 
believe that the forests are 
peopled with fairies, devils, dwarfs 
and all sorts of uncanny creatures 
Their prayers are m the form of 
petitions and entreaties wishing 
immunity from disease and dan¬ 
ger, the supply of sufficient food 
and for general happiness To 
them the Sun is the creator and 
father of the universe and the 
Moon the mother. They believe 
that the earth rests on the mas¬ 
sive shoulders of two gigantic 
demi-gods by turn and that earth-, 
quakes occur when one Bhima 
A view of the Penyar Lake In the forests adjoining the shores of (demi-god) hands over charge to 
this lake dwell the hill folk another To them, thunder, 

of civilisation and are quite con¬ 
tented to be so. Extraordmanly 
strong, sturdy^ and well-built, the 
tJralis are eminently fitted by birth 
and breedjng to live m tiieir wild 
surroundings. Of extremely active 
habit aod ever alert, thc^ have 
developed a keen sense of smell 
which enables them to scent out wild 
animals, with amasmg ease. The 
foreat ^bes who live m the inacces¬ 
sible wiids are attached to the 
Forest Department and they collect 
and Supply some of tlie forest pro¬ 
duce such as honey, cardamom, wax, 
dununei^."Their primw occupation is 
nomadic agriculture. They subsist on 
roots and herbs which form fheir 
staple food. They cultivate hill paddy 
on the slopce of the mountdns. A 
part of the produce they take to the 
markets, and barter it for clothes, 
tobaeoo, sedi and the like« 

The customs and manners of tlie 
Uralis are interesting. Qiria who have 
attamed puberty observe pollution 
for seven days. l>ui^ that period 
such a girl is accommodated in a 
treoboose exclusively reserved for the plumose and lightning and rain are the manifestations of duekl 
mtuated away from the other residmitiid huts, between the Bhimat m beaven end the rainbofw 
On the eighth day she takes a bath, proceeds Bti Bamab Bow. Behefs, traditioos, Sustoms 
to pother >*nd?.ouse and Evas there for a --the legacy of centmiea and the origiB of adaxh must 
thsn lahwni »o her own be soui^ for m the twil^ of dkh nod ddMi 
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loolioiil la ilia laliKte af tlia atedulfiiaa aieiu Ilieir aiedleiafi mea adia^ la -iMr a«ra liai|;ua|«» 
liil fa p fl a wlu» a< a lak jratoeai »t ^ advaaee cd OYiliia. aia Jcnoira aa JPMigp am 4!i»dited vHth the pomr «f 
4iaa. Their odimrful lei^eadtt aad-tales mveal that they euriag diseases md ather hamaa ailmAata by invaidag 
^ art! steeped ia eapentitloa. . the aid of the gods and spirits, The Phthu or wlteh 

The^Umlis bmy their dead about a furUiag from doeton eadeayour to cum diseases by loags aOd grue* 
their hut The phacipal moumer is the aephew. The some eoatortioulst daaoes aoooiapaaied by prayers* 
'grave k dug deep aad billets of wood, sod reed mats iaoaatatio&s and wild aad intoxicated (diorus. tn the 


am thrown into it The sides of the grave are also 
eovernd with reed mats. The corpse, bathed and 
covered with a new cloth, ia then consigned to the pit 
and a new reed mat is placed over it Each rtslaUve 
has to put one cloth ia the grave. In the rii^t arm pit 
of deceased are deposited the bill book and cheidag 



A group of typical forest folk inhabiting the 
Perb^r region 

materials used by him. A smaE <i»Antity of boiled 
rice is also placed in the pit. The grave is then 
up with earth, a stone pl^tcid by its side and a shed 
18 constructed over it The mourners observe pollution 
for sixteen days. 

The spirits otf the departed ones are propitiated 
with elab^te ritual and overwhebniag awe by the 
Uralk during the eeaaon of harvesting aad on other 
festive occasions when pleasure and excitement, ex¬ 
pressed in song and dance, am at their highest pitdi. 
During these Q?ecial gala days the tribe works itself 
up to a hysterical pitch of excitement and enthusiasm 
very often stimulated by intoxicating beverages. Their 
folk-songs indicate their attachnaent to earth, their 
simplicity and their hoary belief in the numerous 
deities. The colour, fire and sparkle of the songs and 
the poetry of their smUes and tears provide ga 
iaterastipg study. Their songs are mostly prayers aad 
am sung by thek priests who am held in absolute fear 
and veaeratioa by the ample and credulous Uraha. 
SoOie M the InMs ilao iMnnne the role of medkihe 


course of perfonmnf black magio, they let loose a full 
blast of inoantatory gibberish spiced with obscenities. 
The TJralis have implicit faith in sorcery and black 
magic and in the prowess of their witeh doctors. These 
medicine men who are adepts in Weird sorcery cany 
on a lucrative trade. 



Some of the hill folk who inhabit the Periyar 
region 

The XTralis dwell together in clans and each settle¬ 
ment consists of a large number of small huts,•some on 
raised ground and some perched on the tops of trees. 
The huts are made of reeds, bamboos and leaves of 
the elephant reed, all got in plenty from the 
The floor of the hut is ou a level with the ground. The 
safety huts on the tree tops serve as a protectioa 
against wild elephants that roam in the forests in large 
herds causing considerable havoc to human life and 
crops. The tree-houses are called ancfimdcms (elephaiw 
huts). The rectangular type of hut is most popular with 
the forest folk who inhabit the Periyar region. The 
tree-houses are built forty to fifty feet above the 
ground, A thick, strong bamboo the side shoots of which 
have been carefully chopped off serves ae the lad^ 
which establishes communication with the ground. Tw 
roofs of the huts arf thatched with reeds and leaves, 
and walls are constructed With stic^ pd split bam" 
W Though primitive the hu^ ' ^ J? 

Tbs dwuDingi am, f |hvwtil«tBd 
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ftud uatidy, and w verjjr poor. Mr. L, A. 

Kriefaxtfr Iyer, th« vreU-known imthropologigt^ in. iiie 
mformfttive book The Travcm<^e Tribes md Castes^ 
aeys : 

^'The Urali hnte are isolated. Bach man has a 
treu-houae which i» about DO feet from the ground. 
... Each hamlet hae a oommiQfn tree^house reserved 

for women in mensea. There is a common tree-house 
for granary,” 



A view of the Urali tree-house in the midst of a cultivated 
area in the dense forest 

The Uralis arc experts in rattan and 
reed-wicker work and basket making. 

The Katdhkaran, us he is called, is 
the patrianjhal chi(;ftaiu for a group of 
Urali haJiviets. Ihe uncrowned niouarch 
and the supnmie director and dictator 
of the social, religious, and agricultural 
affairB of his tribe, the Kardkkamn is 
the lode-star of the hill-folk. Each 
village has a Plathi or medicine man 
who is responsil)le for the good conduct 
of the inhabitants of the hamlet. The 
F/otAi reports to tla? Kamkkamn about 
disputw in the village. The Kanikkamn 
forthwitjli proceeds to the Immlet, sum¬ 
mons the jmnchuyal (village council of 
elders), presides over the meeting and 
settles the dispute peacefully. The 
delinquents are not as a rule punished 
with fines. 

The Umlis inhabitii^ the inaccessible 
wilds prefer the aboriginal method of 
producing fire by rubbing two pieces of 
wood. The wood used is Isom Cori FoUts. 

Thoir cooking is simple, for they 
have only very few dishes. For 
the 'most part they bake roots and fruits by 
thrusting them into the glowing fire. Their most 
delicious di^es are bamboo plantains, bamboo joints 
holding honey, fniits, toots, beasts, birds and fish. 

^ine of them ^ iqilk the majority 4o not like 
•* Tea h^gr - anf jndispeiisabla h^yemge with 


Their chief weapoos Art: kaiv pefiet-bowi 

and musffle-loadkg guns. Tha pellet-bow which fiings 
with tremendous force sharp etones has n of 100 
yards. It is of great use to the hill folk'in killing 
small game and driving away monkeys. The UmliS use 
sickles and spades^ 

The Uralis are a good-natured^ freedom-loving, 
pagan people, sun-brons^, and handsome in a wild 
sort of way. They live in close association with Nature 
and their simplicity is really remark¬ 
able. They are extremely orthodox and 
do not intermarry among or interdine 
with the other forest folk. The hill-men 
are supposed to be the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the country. These aboriginal 
tribes speak a corrupt form of Tamil 
and Malayalam. They are very hospit¬ 
able and their concern for and good-will 
towards those people who go into the 
forests are proverbial. They provide 
their visitors with rich and ample food 
and are always attentive to their guests. 
They are honest, truthful, trustworthy, 
simple, modest and hospitable to a high 
degree. 

Tlic Uralis are experts in wood craft 
and their services are indispensable to 
big game hunters. They willingly help 
the shikaris, cheerfully guide them 
through the dense jungle and initiate 
them into the mysteries of hunting wild* 
game. These Uralis keep hunting dogs 
and are fond of these animals. With 
marvellou.s precision the Uralis spot out 
and explain the marks left by wild 
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A typical Urali tree-house. Note the hill folk ascending 
the bamboo ladder 

axumals and lead the fl|>ort8iiien on. Thqy would 
up precarious position over jutting rocks and alippeiy 
crags and with nothing except wide i^aoo in front of 
them* search the surrounding country with their naked . 
eyes and point out to green patches on the hilly slopes 
and assure you that a herd of Sambhur stags is Fsaoe* 
|ui|y gramns^tiiam. 
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.r , Buib to ttieir groat fevoreooo lor tke kiUs iiu| rivers 
iwidoh tiiey believe to be the sanctuariee of the 
Ooes^ the hamieta of the XTralie are generally 
?aittMited on beautiful sites and in superb natur^ 
^surrcmndings. Their acts of adoration are eharaoterieed 
by devotion, simplicity and superstition. On seeing 
* the hill folk at prayer one is reminded of the 


beautiful lines of W<»ds«iorth^ the hi^ priest of 
Nature; 

Great God, Td rather be 
A Fagan’suckled in a creed outworn*^ 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn* 
Have sight of Proteus rilling from the soa; 

Or hear Old Triton blow hia wreathed horn. 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND THE 
INDIAN POUCE SERVICE 

By Rai Bahadur BUAY BlHARl MUKHERJI 


It has just been announced that the Government of 
India through the fcjeeretary, Federal Public S<‘rvice« 
Commission, has issiird a pamphlet on the recruitment 
of candidates, with approved War Services, to fill war- 
reserved vacancies m the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service. Unfortunately the pamphlet has 
not been maile available' to the pubLc by sale or by 
distribution. The* subject-matter, however, is of very 
great public imjKirtance. No constitution can bo of 
effective Use to the people unless the agencies for 
administration are seleeited, trained, developed, and 
permitted to function and do respond to the d<‘mand8 
to function for national progress and welfare. The 
recruitment and the future of these, which are generally 
termed the “Security Service^”, need very careful 
analysis and examination. Wliile on the one liand the 
adiniuistration must perpetually guard against in¬ 
competence and corruption, on the other the personnel 
must be devoted workers for national causi' and for 
national uplift. Nothing that militates against the one 
or the other could on any ground of oxpeMliency or 
sentiment be permitted to jeopardi-c the chances of 
success of the one and definitely the one objective— 
xndia's national progress and the progress of all sections 
of the nation. 

Unfortunately political subjection brings on 
repercussions on varied expre.'isious of national life. The 
marks thereof arc patent all round. It was H. G. Weils 
who pointed out that the most outstanding contribution 
of the 19th Century to the history and the progress 
of the world was the constitution of the public services. 
It is so even in England which of all European coun¬ 
tries is believed to have developed the highest 
standard of integrity and efficiency of the public 
services as a rule. It is not contended that the 
standard there reached is uniform or that there is no 
room for improvement. An analysis of the state of 
public services there from the day of Lord North to tbc 
present day will bear out the contention that a definite, 
marked and steady progress has been made in the 
morale of the public servants of that country. 
Even Disraeli and Gladstone had t-o be fought against 
because of their efforts to preserve the patronage 
i^stem of distribution of the public offices and the 
provision of jobs for keeping the political party togethOT. 
It is one of the inherent weaknesses of democracy and 
of the representative institutions that in power the 
huDi^an weaknesses have a strong urge to get to the top. 
In England a group of persons stood up and relentlessly 
fought against the tendencies that corrupted the public 
sendees and the standards of morals of public men. In 
the Viiy upnatural conditiouf of noiHUitiioiml 


state raise other probleiUs and produce what the 
modern psychologists would term other “behaviour- 
patterns” to the detriment of the efficiency of ilio 
public admiuihtruLion, to the {iegcudation of national 
lionour, and to the damage of the national interests. 
On tlie other hand, it must be admitted that in the 
19tli Century Intlia did develop a dolinite standard of 
morals and of efficiency in the public services, bubjocl 
to the Imperial mterests up to a point these standards 
worked to tlie improvement of t.he pulilic servants and 
to the betterment of the public administration and thus 
of the country in general. Then came the struggle of 
nationalism and the fight with bureaucracy. On the top 
of all came the Communal Awaid, followed by the 
communal representiition m services. India finds in the 
complex the undignified spectacle of some oni' being 
picked to be a minister with the least qualification of 
being BO from the intellectual and the moral point of 
view followed by the appointment of brothers as miniii- 
lers, nephews as 1.(^8.'s; in other cases brotluTS ar© 
followed by brothers in the mmisti’y with brothcrs-iu-law 
US Parliamentary Secretaries and so forth. The author’s 
of tlie constitution which under the high'guise of political 
plulosojihy brings about these changuis, with disastrous 
results to the administration whicli is corrupted to the 
coie and with di'uths to millions such as the Bengal 
fammo showed, escape. The cause and tlie effect arc: 
confounded. The syllogism is lost in the haae. In 
Bimgal today no one in the Government is ashamed to 
put up a public advertisement for “the Ist Surgeon” of 
the Calcutta Medical College (the premier Medical 
Institution of the East) inviting candidates only from 
tlie Muslim community or putting an advertisement on 
bolialf of the Government for “the Prirw’ipal of the 
Government Art College” (again a premier Institution) 
only “from the community of sidieduJed castes”. The 
situation is comic but for tlie tragedy involved. To the 
credit of some sane individual in the Government, it 
must, be said that both these advertisements were 
withdrawn later. But almost similar ones appear 
daily. 

Those who are familiar with the history of the 
evolution of the public services in England from the 
patronage system of the era ending with the first 
quarter of the nineteenth to the present quarter of the 
twentieth century know what England owes to a group 
of strenuous figliters for dignified standards of public 
morals. ITiose interested might be referred to 
Northcote-Trevelyan Report (of Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan), to their naper on Re- 
orgaaisation of ihe Permanent which 

with a letter from Benjamir mi to 
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smu tot €riticiam in 18S3, to 4he Beport &t the 
Playfair Commisaion in 1874, to the Eeport of the 
EKlley Commiasion of 1888, to the Eeport of the Mac- 
dotmell CommiffliooB of 1913 and the ecrutiny thereof 
by the Ke^organisation Oomniittee of the National 
Whitley Council. Fortunately England had produced 
men of the type of Bir Stafford Northcote, Sir Charlee 
Trevelyan, Sijr Beniamin Jowett, John Bright, John 
bUiart Mill, Eobert Lowe (Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer m the Gladstone Miniatry) to carry on an un- 
ceaamg campaign. They fought against corrupt vegted 
miereeta. 

"Jobbing/’ said the Right Honourable H. N. 
Addington, the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department, "wi a port, though an ugly part, of 
the pride which a free people pay for their constitutional 
liberty.”* The same argument that is strutted out for 
nepotism in the shape of so-called selection against 
tile competitive system open to all and adiusted to the 
needs in the country was voiced there too. The Perma¬ 
nent Secretary to the Board of Control argued that 
"the best SK'holars were not necessarily the best clerks.” 
Mr Booth, Secretary to the Board of Trade, contended 
that tlMi service would be, m the case of the open 
fompetiUve examination being introduced, "filled by 
pickoil clever men fi*om the lower ranks of society and 
that m consequence a lower tone of feeling would pre¬ 
vail ”t One would hear the same voice against any 
system that stood for fair held and no favour. In India 
this is expressed in different terms and m different 
tones. But England had after all a national state, a 
national will, and a glowing improved standard for 
public morals A just system was developed, freed from 
nepotism and patronage. No one, after tlie Roman 
(Catholic Emancipation Bill had been made into an Ad, 
contended that in view of the great disabilities im¬ 
posed by Law and the Public Acts on the Roman 
(Catholics agaimjit entry into the public services for 
long periods in history a "Religious group representa¬ 
tion" in ^services ("communal representataon in 
seri'ices*’) should be introduced to make good the loss to 
the Roman CiithoUc. The leaders of public opinion 
had the sens© to see that the ideal was to provide the 
best servants for the social organism—^the State—in the 
anterests of the people themselves. 

The riHJital, brief as it is, shows what even 
in England had to be contended against. The task 
in India must be more difficult. The conditions for 
obvious reasons are more complicated. The call on 
Indians, therefore, is greater—provincialism, communal- 
ism, scc^aVianism, and ego-centrioism must have to be 
ruthlessly rooted out. No euphemism, no slogan, no 
seemingly high falutin bunch of political ideologies 
could be permitted to stand in the way of a fight against 
principles that are unsound and that stand in the way 
of the evolution of a vigorous, efficient, broad-baeed 
Indian nationalism being built up. So far the self- 
governing InstilUtiona, the legwalatures, even the 
universities, have not mcceeded in holding up—specially 
of late—the touch of the highest idealism that may 
inspire the youths to dedicate themselves to the service 
of Uidr country by an emulation of i^rsonalities in 
power and in action. A good constitution with a bad 
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helps the scum ol sodiity to seise power end use the 
power to corrupt the t^inistratioa by maples as 
well as by actions. That self^ovemment is bett^ than 
good government is a truism. But bad foveximient is 
not an inseparable accident of self-govemmept. Self- 
government is good because it paves the way for the 
efflorescence of all that is the best in efficiency and in 
effectiveness for national progress which is at once the 
one objective and the foremost test. The machinery of 
the administration, therefore, needs the most careful 
and the most anxious attention. Ihdia must strive to 
produce dedicated super-intellectuals to run her demo¬ 
cracy, a vigorous public opinion and a vigilant press 
to uphold the standard of public life, and an effective, 
incorruptible, efficient, and strongly nationalistic public 
service to administer her affairs. The challenge goes to 
the youths of India irrespective of caste, creed and 
colour. It is for them to decide and to act. 

A brief analysis will show that in the period that 
ended With the battle of Plassey outstanding adminis¬ 
trators were born m India. Apart from kings like 
Chandra Gupta, Asoke, Akbar, Aurangzeb, men like 
Sher Shah, Man Smha, Todar Mall, Shivaji, Rana 
Protap, Protapaditya, Guru Govinda Sinha, to Uftme 
only a frw% were bom and brought up in India and left 
their impress on national life and administration. Thai 
in more restricted spheres outstanding personalities were 
developed could easily be related. In the sphere of 
philosophy, in religion, in literature, in sociology, in ^ 
law, names could easily be cited to show the wealth of 
personality and imaginative powers. Since 1757 the 
Indians slipped out of the positions of effective leader¬ 
ship and were condemned to occupy what, to quote an 
official phrase, were "positions of minor responsibilities.” 
The stature of a nation is determined by its highest. It 
is regulated by the opportunities to play an unhampered 
part in the effective evolution of the national life. A 
country, which had produced the Sikhs and the Jaths, 
the Gurkhas and the Dogras, the Pathans and the 
Punjabis, a country which produced a Protapaditya and 
even in the nineteenth century a Ranjit Sin^ is held to 
be a country incapable of producing one single military 
Commander of position I In administration even tbe offi¬ 
ciating Commissionership of a Division was considered 
an unlooked-for concession even up to the end of the 
nineteenth century and the then Headship of a Provin¬ 
cial Department, unconnected with law and order, a 
dearly conceded privilege. While the indigenous material 
was rejected the imported material the moml oehieve- 
ments of which ore written on the pages of history in 
the diaries of Comwidlis, in the journals of Warren 
Hastings, in the proceedings of his impeachment, was 
provided with pay, positiotas and privileges till tho 
Indian Civil Service reached a stage that was rightly 
noted by Mr. Montagu not as a service but a ^‘ruling 
corporation.** 

Theoretically Indians had promises solemnly 
given. Sec. 17 of the Charter Act of 1838 assured the 
Indians that there was no bar of caste, creed, or colour 
(the Cmie Hindus for the last decade read these with 
peculiar sest) "to hold any place, office or employment'* 
under the said Company. This was repented with 
particular empharis in Queen Victoria's Proclamation 
of 1868. The omiorete r^t, however, was *^it««dy 
deo^e for Indjoiia to positions of minor regposMibill- 
tiss.** In the dMpitdbi of Wh May, 1898, on the aubjsiol^ 
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tymm mB €Q^Bti<aiiied Uk i^te, <<Biitoe % m 
writiof 0Qivfi4exfc6ii% I do not hesitftto to tty that both 
the Govemnieiita of Bikgkod aiai Jn^a appesr to ia« 
up to the iMPeaent moment \mahb to answer satisthtf 
toriiy the chttie^ of htmnff t€tkm every mecwe m their 
power of breaking to the hem the worde oj promise 
* thep had uttered to the ear!* 

The Indian feeling wa« voiced by that outstanding 
advocate for freedom of hie country, Mr, Gopal Krishna 
Qokhale in the BOth Oeututy when appearing as a 
witness before the Welby Commission he deposed that 
apart from the administrative and economic loss to 
India by the employments of foreign labour ^there is a 
moral evd which, if anything, is even greater. A kind 
of dwarfing and etunting of the Indian, race ie going 
on under the present system. We must live all the days 
of our Ufe in an atmosphere of inferiority and the 
tallest of U8 must bend in order that the exigencies of 
the existing system may be satisfied. The upward 
impulse, if I may use such an expression, which every 
school-boy at Eton or Harrow may feel that he may 
one day be a Gladstone or Nelson, or a Wellington 
and which may draw forth the best efforts of which 
he is capable, that is denied to us. The full height of 
which our manhood is capable of using can never be 
reached by us under the present sy.stem.” The result of 
such a system is almost possible to demonstrate with 
scientific exactitude. We see in India an improvement 
in the blueprints of development and a definite system 
in view—points in which India is ahead of most 
j Asiatic or any Asiatic country for which the present 
regime can take legitimate credit but we look round 
in vain for an outstanding administrator, an outstanding 
soldier, and an outstanding public servant of vision and 
creative powers. This system could not produce any 
and for the conditions imposed it was impossible that 
any could be produced. 

During the World War I, the Mesopotamian muddle 
brought changes in the outlook. The declaration of 
1917 stipulated “increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration.” It was followed 
up by Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the final embodi¬ 
ment in the provisions of Government of India Act ol 
1930. The privileges of the Secretary of State’s services 
were carefully safeguarded. Not only were their 
appointments and conditions of services reserved to be 
regulated by the Secretary of State but their emolu¬ 
ments were not subject to the vote of the legislature. 
A simultaneous selection by nomination of Indians 
followed by competition in simultaneous examination 
in lndia*-for which the Indian National Congress and 
national leaders had moved since the inception of the 
CongresBK-was introduced. The successful candidates, 
however, had to spend initially two years and later 
one year in a British University which was dropped 
altogether after the World War II started when a 
training centre at Dehra-Dun was started. 

The Government of India Act of IWO by its 
pmvkdom in Part VH-A, Part VHI (Secs. 9m to 100) 
safeguarded the rights of the services. There was 
t^Kwted d^Sculty in obtaining Britidi recruits and a 
Fufalie Services Statutory OonunisBion under Lord Lee 
of Fareham came out to India. It recommended 
various additions to the privileges and the emoluments 
of the^ services, framed definite rules about Indian 
and hud down new prwrkkm for Asave^ passage 
lUid Msaiooi, 

idtat SiiBoa then oaaie mkhxd eanunlned ^ 


whole question of services hi their lejallott to thf 
constitutional changes. A report by the Auailiaiy Indian 
^tral Conmittee was also submitted and published. 
The Simon 'Committion reported that the Governor 
in Council in Madras and one meixber of the Council in 
ventral Provinces did not dedre the continuance of 
Ad'India services and, insisted on provincialiaation. In 
two provinces, the M^istries opposed the view of Ail*' 
India recruitment. The ma]ority of the Central 
Committee recommended that except m Madras and 
Bombay, the new ministries should decide the question 
(vide Yol. I Part IV, Vol. H Part IX para m of the 
Report). The weight of evidence, the Simon Com¬ 
mission however reported, supported All-India Re¬ 
cruitment. The Round Table Conftirenee came nexh*—a 
Sub-Committee (No. VHI) examined the question. 
Some of the members wished for immediate stoppage 
of recruitment of All-India service. For all the existing 
system was kept up to bo re-examined after five years. 

The position stands thus to-day. The Government 
of India Act of 1935 secures not only appointments by 
the Secretary of Stale but all conditions of service— 
pay, pension, privileges, of these security services aa 
subject only to the orders of the Secretary of Slate. The 
recommendations of the Service Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference that the condition should be 
re-examined after five years remain unattendtxl to. The 
provisions stand embodied in Secs. 240 to 263 (Chap. II) 
of the Government of India Act of 1936. There is a list 
which enumerates the specific posts that must be 
secured to the members of the Indian Civil Service and 
ibe Indian Police Service. No change is possible in 
them without the authority of the Secretary of State, 
The Governor-General and the Governors are enjoined 
by their Instruments to safeguard the interests of tlie 
services. Rules of business emmre that members of 
these services have special rights of posting and of 
promotions. They are controlled by the Governors of 
the Provinces independently of ministriefi. 

With India promised a definite political- status—be 
that only Sir Stafford Cripps' offer as Mr. Amery con¬ 
tends or still farther os the Indian nationalists demand— 
the retention of services owning privileges on contracts 
with an extra-Indian authority is not only anomalous 
but impossible. 

In the Montagu-Chelmsford Report it was con¬ 
templated that the new Indian Ministries will nee*d the 
help of experienced administrators. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford said that “clearly the first and the 
immediate task is to make a living reality , pf self- 
government” in India* but they had seen too that ijfie 
Indian Civil Service was “much more of^ a 
Government CorporaUon than of purely Civil Service 
in the l^glish sense. It has been made a reproach to 
the Indian OivU Service that it regards itself as the 
Government ; but a view which strikes the gritio familtOr 
with parHameniary Government as arrogant is littio 
more than condensed truth!*^ But they concluded, 
“Gur aim throughout must be to make the ohftOge Qbt 
needlessly difficult for the services, and to enlist their 
co-operation . . . Of the services mu<ih i«| asked. 
We are confident that they will respond to t!w demand.*** 
They either indulged in conventional latitudes or 
were poor students of human psychology* repre¬ 
sentatives on behalf ijif the British Berviees submitted 
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ta th» 8imoa Comminioii » few yease later a memo* 
rauctum in which they oorveotly declared, ^‘In aome 
inataneea Ph>vmcjal Legislaturei have manifeeised aa 
altitude of hoatility to the Britiali Servioea, and pro¬ 
bably in all eaaea tranefer haa brought about changes 
ha polioy, in oharacteri and the method!^ of administrch 
lion with the ^tieh eervioes with their di^eteni 
trodttrwm and ideas can not be properly in sympathy 
and with which they wotdd not in fact like to be asso¬ 
ciated/** 

‘'The difiouseions and the proposals in the 
MontiMRU-ChelmBford Report are altogether perfunctory 
and inadequate. Jf that report becomes the basis of 
legislation the coiUentton of the Indian Civil Service 
that its status will be altogether revolutionised is nn- 
Questiombly true. That service will no longer rule 
India ... ft may be committed but it will not decide 
. . , The scat of authority in India is being removed 
from the Civil Service to the Legislature and wc must 
build up the system of Oovemrnent accordingly. Wis¬ 
dom citmpels us to sec nrH very far off the end of the 
Civil Service as we have known W/ wrote Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. 

The reaction on the Indian public men was strong. 
“Bui of one thing I am quite sure, that no new order 
can be bwiU up in Iwiia so long as the spirit of the 
I.CS. pervades our administration and our public 
services. That spout of authoritarianism is the ally of 
Imperialism and it can not co-exist with freedom. It 
wiU either succeed in cru«/itnp freedom or will be swept 
away itself/** wrot-e Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. 

“The camouflage with which the Act (India Act 
of 1935) alwunds is so transparent that it is not difficult 
to detect that beneath tlio pretentious device of 
Ministers functioning in a system of Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy the real power is still vested in the permanent 
officials; the Ministers have been given a mockery ot 
authority and fhe steel frame of the Imperial ^’rviees 
still remains intact, dominating the entire adminidra- 
Hon and (^sting sombre shadows over the activities of 
Mims lets/** 

“During my experience as a Minister I found to 
my Utter surprise that in many vital matters affecting 
the rights and liberty of the people the advice tendered 
*by the Ministers was invariably subject to revision in 
the light of the counsel tendered by the yiore trusted 
members of the services whose omnipotence was almost 
of diffim character ...” 

‘*A British civil servant had the audacity to put 
down ia*WTiting tlmt the rates of payments made to the 
nti|(;>rtunatG evacuees of Bengal were much higher 
than what they deserved , . . cw on Imperial officer he 
refused to carry out the orders of the Frovincial 
Government, This officer still remains in power and 
enjoys a position of great trust and responsibility 

The views may be right, tile views may be wrong. 
The fact remainli that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
optimism has not been realised. Unfortunate remarks, 
ouch as ^^over-dramatisation” of distress in Bengal 
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when the tragedy wm etaUring astride, by a 
placed I.CB. British officer from his pim in the 
Ooverxunent of India who could not have in touch 
with his peers in Bengal, have not enhanced the f^uta- 
tion for either sympathy or jud^<«at of the I^C.S. 
The net result is a complete disintegration of imm 
a complete integration alone of which could be* 
conducive to the mtereets of the State and of the people 
for which the State exists. The conditions sterilise 
services, hamper the Ministers and paralyse the 
machine of State. 

“It has been for us a sad task to enquire into the 
course and the causes of the Bengal Famine. We have 
been haunted by a deep sense of tragedy.. A million and 
a half of the poor of iBcngal fell victim to circumstcmces 
for which they themselves were not responsible/**^ 
“Between the Government in office and the 
various political parties and in the early part of the 
year between tlio Governor and the Ministry and 
between the administrative organisation of Government 
and the public there was lack of co-operatipn which 
stood in the way of a united and ^vigorous effort to 
pi event and relieve famine.**^ 

A million and a half died and many through mal¬ 
nutrition are yet to follow I No legal responsibility can 
be fixed. England has ceased to produce Burkes and 
Sheridans. No impeachment has fallowed. But no 
camouflage can expiate the moral guilt of the authors 
of 1936 Act, the ,authors of Communal Award, the 
authors of Communal representation of services, the 
authors who safeguarded Service conditions, and the 
politicians who foisted the Democracy, and of the 
crowd that walked into power and of the men who 
revelled m Service privileges, took pay and shook off 
responsibilities. England that grows only 40 per cent 
of her food rt^quirement, under daily bombardment and 
with imminent fear of attack by a ruthleas enemy never 
permitted one single mdividual to die of starvation. 
Bengal winch normally produces most of its food and 
properly organised could produce more let “a million 
and a half’’ to die and others to fight death with 
debilitated vitality and weakened resistance. Crop 
planning conferences and discussions were ceaseless.** 
“Wo have been told that there has been a marked 
deterioration in the morale of the services as a result of 
the impact of political forces on the frame-work of 
the jiermanent administration.”** Tlie deterioration is 
skipped over. The syllogism has not been completed. 
The causes have not been analysed or realised. The 
Commission easily contented itself with the thought 
that the Cinderella, the minor official, had deteriorated 
while definite charges of corruption and inefficiency 
were made against Ministers and higher officials. 

It was the muddle of the Crimean war that drew 
the pointed attention of the people of England to the 
itiefflc'cney of the public administration. The indig¬ 
nation of the people compelled the Government to issue 
the order in Council of IS70, “The order in Council not 
only checked an abused system but also paved the way 
for Departmental re-organisation.”** 

“The report of the Mesopotamian Commission 
proved that the Indian bureaucracy whs not onty 
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I inela$tia —^that had always been suspected— hut aUo 
thoroughly imSicient.”^ 

[ The Bengal Famine brings out the tragedy of 
sentimental safeguarding of vested interests and of 
political jeny-building at the cost of a million and a htfdf 
of human lives with many more to follow. A system 
which will be genuine Self-Government, which will have 
agents genuinely co-operating, and worked by people 
in power who will not have all privileges and no 
responsibility, must be evolved. The inefficiency of the 
present administration is writ large on the country. It 
is congenital and lies rooted in its constitution. It 
must change. 

The Madras Government had pointed out to the 
Simon Gomraission, “Responsible Government if it im¬ 
plies anything implies that the Province must be free 
to recruit its own servants as and where it likes. There 
can be no imposing upon it of a body of men recruited 
under Regulations from sources and at rates of pay 
prescribed by some outside authority The Bengal 
famine is the result of other alternatives. As with in¬ 
dividuals so with State to be effective the powers must 
be synthetised. 

The Egyptian Government when it had to take 
over the powers of the State had the same dilemma in 
1931. Loss of experience, risks in sudden clianges, 
additions to pensionary charges on the one hand, and 
lingering old traditions thwarting initiation of new 
ideologies, thwarting new life with the urge and the 
emotion for National reconstruction and progress, 
disintegration of national forces and consequent in¬ 
effectiveness of the new regime on the other. The new 
Government chose the former, took all risks, found the 
expenditure worth incurring. This was provided for in 
the Egypt New Treaty. Re-appointment of non- 
nationals was under strict rules. These rules are con¬ 
tained in Device No. 44 of 1936 relating to the 
conditions of service of foreign officials.^ 

The conclusions are : 

(a) New recruitment should be stopped except on 
purely temporaiy basis, to be clearly underetood, which 
does not involve unfairness to recruits or binds India 
to shoulder hea\y compensatory commitments later, 

(b) The present All-India services personnel should 
be completely liquidated, the risk of disorganisation, 
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and addition to pen^onary obarges must be faced. It 
is probable that the existing members might have 
chances, in ca^ of approved persons, of re^absorption 
in the New Provincial services, or on a contract bams 
ro-newable at option of boUi the parties on terms 
which might be carefully drawn up. It is probable tliat 
those in the Judicial service might have preferential 
treatment. A strong, competent, justtce^prefetring 
Judiciary should be a bulwark to India in transition. 
Possibly the best had been'drawn to it. The Indian 
and non-Indian members should be subject to the 
samp rates and same conditions. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
had emphasised, “Mere polished efficiency is not the 
end of our custodianship of India; a pox-Britannica i« 
not the end; the end is Indian life, abumktnt, respon¬ 
sible, and sj)ontaneous,”^ Like many other hopes this 
hope unfortunately stands unrealised. On the back- 
ground of power-starvation, and of rosponsibility—- 
starvation of over a century and a half—the Indian 
officcis placed in position not unofton illUHtrate 
Emerson’s dictum that “many can I’tnnd adversity but 
few can stand prosperity.” It is probable that condi¬ 
tions militated against their natural growth of sym¬ 
pathy and fellowship for their suffering countrymen. 
In the districts of Midnnpore, Tippers, 24-Perganas and 
Noakhali, etc., not unoften the criticism was 
heard that the Indian officers in power built themselves 
on the greatest common measure of weaknesses of both 
the races, Indian as well as European. Probably again 
it was the difficulty of the conditions which was 
responsible for the impression. A few, in spite of diffi¬ 
cult PH, could stand by justice. But India needs a new 
outlook, a deeper emotional attitude towards its 
struggling fellow-countrymen, a more determined w\U 
and a capacity to build the India of tomorrow than 
could so far bo found in its public servants. A new 
construction must be attempted and a fresh now corps, 
a new army put on the field of operation., 

(c) A Committee of Indians should forthwith b(' 
appointed to go into the question of the Public Services 
in all their aspects and deal with them with justice, 
sympathy and vision, yet with practical wisdom and 
firmnoKH. The Committee must lay the foundation for 
Indian National Service in every sense of the term. If 
India is to progress, and progress it must, the new 
machinery rrmst be evolved for the new ta»ks. It must 
he an Indian Committee to formulate the terms and 
the conditions. 
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A REVIVAUST 


Our Ddbt to the Swami Shraddhananda 
Past V 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


XLVI 

I wttfl ft boy ftnd the foreet wfts, with me, ft 
mftUei* IftTgely of speculation, I thought it to be quiet 
to tibe point of dullness. As I grew up and became 
acquainted with it, however, I found it to be alive and 
captivating. The wind-god used the vine-girlanded 
giante as his orchestra to produce, for persons who had 
the ear to hear, symphonies of infinite variety. Insects, 
birds, beasts of prey and tliose they preyed upon and 
inati% kin—-the monkeys—swelled this harmony, often 
off-key. Every thicket was a battlefield. Every 'pool 
mirrored the struggle that went on in the branches 
stbove and in the bramble beside its banks. 

Beings held in the highest Hindu esteem found in 
the forest trials that form soul-stirring cantos in our 
Ramayanic epic. Sita, who insisted upon accompanying 
Rama thitber, was abducted from a sylvan bower. Her 
brother-in-law Lakshmana cursed himself for a fool for 
permitting himself to be beguiled, otherwise Havana 
would never have had the opportunity for perpetrating 
that foul deed. 

XLVII 

The "forest” that the Swami Shraddhananda entered 
ftftcr his S/uwhti—60th birthday—proved Ikd be far from 
quiet. There originated struggles alongside which naught 
that could stand comparison could be resurrected from 
his earlier years, exciting as many of them had been. 
Ill will had spt that forest on fire. The hot breath of 
the conflagration blew full blast upon him as he 
entered it. The flames burned his flesh and finally 
consumed all that was mortal of him. 

Iffis real self, however, withstood all trials. Never 
once did he whimper. Never did he regret having 
rushed into tbe fire, much less sought to beat a hasty 
retreat,—to save as much of himself as he could. No. 
On and on he went, until there w'as nothing left of that 
which could go on. 

This is, in brief, the story of this valiant souls 
"foreet-dweiling” from the sixtieth year to the end . of 
its earthly inoarafttion, save twenty-two months or so. 
These llhd seen him back at the Gurukula. An ‘'8,0.8.” 
Isftd taken him there. That the institution of his creation 
eould not hold him even when he had returned to it is, 
in itself, a sure indication as to the place where he 
fain would dwell and itrive. 

XLVIII 

As the events of the final ph^ pass in front of 
memory’s eye, in an outline that is bold in consonance 
with his sturdy physitsal frame and.his sturdier courage, 
it seems to mo that all his 60 years he had been, 
unwittingly it may be but none-the-less surely, almost 
inevitably, getting t«ady for this phase. Had he been 
present in my study as I, letter by letter, punctuation 
point by punotuatiott point, imprint these words with 
the tyjWritciJrtirS, perhaps he might hare jom<^ issue 
with me. wie had been the delight of his early 

M wll « manhood. He waa uncommonly 


shrewd, however, and even more uncommonly generous. 

It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that he may have 
dropped contention and concurred with me in this 
matter or even applauded me from burrowing under 
the surface and discovering the real spring of his 
speech and action. 

XLIX 

As we have seen he had broken away from gainful 
life to devote ail his energy—and his energy,, was 
herculean—and all his time—and his time was stretched 
by hours stolen by enthusiasm from sleep—to the 
promotion of causes that the Maharishi Gayananda 
Saraswati had at heart. These causes would be classified 
into religious, social, educational and .other categorie.s 
by persons who have specialised in the science of 
splitting any and every entity into parts—persons who 
are increasingly happy as they multiply the number of 
parts. Munshi Ram might well have been of that 
number—even Shraddhananda also. 

He had begijn by laying the utmost emphasis upon 
the soul—ci/man. Thai being the real self, it • alone 
mattered. It had become corrupt.—degenerate through 
having been fed upon tales invented during a decadent 
age —Poranak Kahmkin, he used to call them. It must 
bo led upstream to the head waters of Ai*yan—Vedic— 
culture. Those pure waters would wash away poison of 
every description. Society composed of such purified 
persons would not need to be shed of evils: for it would 
have become automatically pure. 

8 ermon.s and speeches—brochures, books and propa¬ 
ganda organs—ho had tried. After years of the most 
assiduous and persistent striving he had found such 
striving inadequate. Cogitation, searcliing and sincere, 
had forced him to the conclusion that salvation lay in 
imparting education to the youth—education modelled 
upon tlie Aryan pattern, in other words, the revival of 
the guntknda system. 

In this fashion had proceeded the development of 
his own mind—the growth of his ideas—the acquisition 
of one technique, then another and so on. The develop¬ 
ment had not ended with the inauguration of the 
institution by the Ganges bank in the Kangri forest 
clearing. No. The process had continued. It had led 
him to the objectives and the methods that were to be 
his as he fared forth, staff in hand, into the "thorny 
tract of life,” as the Sanskritists termed the sixties. 

h 

These objectives were political. He was led to them, 
however, by a circuitous route. It, in fact, looked for a 
time, as if humanitarian endeavours would absorb what 
remained to him of energy and years. 

In settlements made by hardy people in Himalayan 
recesses, life is led with little or no margin of security, 
failure of crops results in scarcity. Scarcity soofi turns 
into famine. > 

The cry of the starvelings in Garhwal reached 
Mun^ Ram’s ears. He immediately went there. What 
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h© saw and heard ^ere moved him to the*depths of his 
I beinK> threw his whole self into the organisation of 
^ relief. 

Hardly had he finished with this humanitarian job 
when he was drawn into a maelstrom. This had been 
eaused by an unwise move made to control post-war 
activities. A committee presided over by Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt had produced a scheme that roused hostility 
everywhere in India, In Delhi there had been a conflict 
between the people and the police. 

Shraddhananda sought to stop further bloodshed. 
He came near to being man-handled. 

LI 

Here a sudden turn was given to his life. So deeply 
were Muslims touched by the loving care he gave to 
som^ of their men who had been wounded, that they 
carried him to their central shrine—the Jamma 
(Jumma) Masjid. There he, by universal acclaim, was 
invited to mount the mimbar (the Muslim equivalent 
to the Christian pulpit) and preached the cause of 
unity. His eloquence created an impression that left his 
Muslim auditors dumbfounded. 

And no wonder. They had expected him to speak 
with force and facility; but speak what he called Arya 
Bhasha. Ho had, however, used Urdu, as elegant as any 
cultivated native of Delhi or Lucknow, and it had 
flowed from his lips like water from a cunningly 
contrived jet in a landscape garden, fed from a carefully 
fconcealed perennial stream. 

It was, however, his burning zeal for the collaboration 
of the two sections of the Indian people—not peoples— 
that had made the deeper, the more lasting impression. 
This was even more unexpected than the unfaltering 
Urdu. 

LII 

When I first had this report, I was inclined to 
pinch myself out of day dreaming. Inside me another 
voice was shrieking. 

It was memory’s voice. It was saying, this preacher 
of unity—of concerted action—was precisely the man 
who, a generation earlier, was seeking to make Hindus 
self-sufficing—assertive. Why did the Hindus neglect 
this calling and that ?, he was asking. Why did they 
leave the field to others, and retire to their sulking 
chambers ? Why did they stand with bowed heads and 
folded hands before persons who abused and belaboured 
thorn? Why did they permit their feelings to be har¬ 
rowed, without uttering even an "ough*’? Why? 
Why? ... 

While memory’s voice kept on asking such questions, 
suddenly the meaning of it all became clear to me. I 
realised why—just why. 

Between a section of a nation inclined to have 
things its own way and a sistor-section habituated to 
giving in and giving up, there could be no sort of 
concert. Grab on the one side and give on the other 
never produced a B 3 miphony. The notes may, indeed, 
be diverse: but thq? can be harmonised. Only sub¬ 
mission to discipline was needed. 

Shraddhananda was wise, I realised. He was wise, 
becaiibe he built txpon the bases laid down by Munidii 
Bam. Xhe conciliator was no other than the combatant, 
mellowed by age, experience and the charity that comes 
to oontrovertii^ as the result of much mental flagella¬ 
tion and triboLilaon ot souL 


LIII 

Tribulation of soul was waiting just round the 
corner. It was tribulation in form and intensity new 
even to long-suffering India, 

It was, moreover, to be the portion of his beloved 
province. Malignity was to crash upon unsuspecting 
Amritsar. An unbuilt area, with houses on all four sides, 
known as the Jallianwela Bagh, was to be the scone 
of brutality as cowardly as it was unashamed. Near it 
a lane was to witness acts designed to abase the 
Amritsarias as never before in their hiBtor>' since the 
fourth spiritual preceptor of the Sikhs—Sri Gum Ram 
Das Sahib—chose a site that has beoome the moat 
.sacred to our people. 

Lahore suffered agony hardly leas excruciating. 
Gujranwala, too. 

I have not the space for the details. This, hairpily, 
for me. They harrow my mind even now, 26 years later. 
There is not the slightest need of recalling them to the 
reader : they are indelibly etched upon his memory. 

Not the slightest effort is needed by me to imagine 
the sufferings that must have been Shraddhananda’s. 
As hundreds of boys had found out for themselves at 
Gurukula no tenderer heart ever beat m any woman’s 
form than the one he carried in that huge, muscular 
frame that often shook with the storms roused by his 
contentious and contending soul, 

LIV 

It IS not of his sufferings that I wish to speak here. 
There is no need for me to do so, even if the typewriter- 
bars that I am using for transferring the words from 
my brain to paper were capable of reproducing the 
depth of that agony. 

It is the mission that the scoring made him 
undertake of which I desire to wnte. It was os sorely 
needed as it was noble. It was, in my view, the most 
successful of tho many missions that he had undertaken 
in his life. That is saying much, for he had been a 
crusader since early manhood. 

I at the moment do not recollect whether the idea 
of holding the Indian National CongreiB that year at 
Amritsar originated with him or with some one else. 
But for him, however, there would have been no such 
assemblage there. 

The idea, in itself, was great. That city had been 
the scene of outrages unparalleled in civilised annals: 
and that in the twentieth century and under British 
rule. The coming in of leaders from every oom|!r of the 
country and the crowds that would assemble to 
them and to derive inspiration from their words, womcT 
focus attention upon the wrongs deliberately done there, 
as nothing else'would do. 

The difiioultiee in carrying out th||||ea were, how¬ 
ever, numerous and stubborn. Dyer||pPBble deeds had 
not only disorganised the place bwalso demoralised 
its people. This is what he had meant to do. Tl»t 
had been at least O'Dwyer’s aim, and be ruled from 
Lahore, only 36 miles away, barely 20 minutes* journey 
by aeroplane, which was being employed in the Punjab 
then. The aim was to "cow down” the Amritsarias. 

LV 

The Amritsarias bad been cowed down. Most of 
them had been so demoralised tba* refused to 

talk about the happenings. This, % the hap¬ 
penings were terrible in nature Jl^fe too 
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harrowed and overcome to be able to speak. No. The 
reasoa was different. They were afraid that if they 
talked of that frigbtfulness they may get into trouble— 
serious trouble. 

Why ? By whom they were to be gotten into 
trouble ? Who was to trouble them ? What kind of 
trouble was to be theirs ? 

None of them stopped to ask these questions. None 
of them would try to answer these questions, when 
these questions were put to them. 

Put to tliem these questions were. The putter was 
no other than this tall, broad-shouldered, big-featured, 
stjayen-pated Swami, with a voice that could ascend 
and descend the scale of notes as does the air when it 
uses trees in the forest for its lyre. He would have 
asked them merely because of the tender heart that he 
carried about with him. He had, however, to nak them, 
\i''bether he willed or not. Tliis, then, was the reason: 

LVI 

Our people needed all the relevant facts about the 
outrages done in Amritsar. They had no faith in the 
olSicial enquiry. They had only their fears. These fears 
amounted to a certainty—that the real issue would be 
burked—every high placed official would escape scot- 
free, or, at best, with a more or less mild censure. 

They had, therefore, themselves instituted an 
enquiry. It was headed by a man, who had given up 
legal practice that had brought him lakhs cverj' year, 
so that be could devote all his time and energies to 
protecting the people’s right to further popular cau.se8 
This patriot—^the Pandit Moti I>al Nehru—^was as 
shrewd as he was self-sacrificing. 

Tlic Amritsarias, who for personal profit, sided 
with the officials were certain to boycott and even 
attempt to thwart this enquiry by the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives for the beiKsfit of the people. That was to be 
expected and had been taken into account. 

No one, had, however, anticipated that the demora¬ 
lisation of the dwellers of the small houses abutting 


on narrow lanes had gone so far as to make them ! 
afraid of their own shadows. If they kept their mouths 
shut, how was the people’s committee to get to 
bottom of the tragei^. 

Lvn 

The shaven-pated Swami found the way to unlock 
the Amritsarias’ mouths. They found it impossible 
to resist him. They poured into his ears the trials that 
had been theirs—the indignities that they had suffered. 
At his bidding, rather than solicitation, many of them 
appeared before the Committee. It had all the materials 
if needed for the Amritsar section of report. 

TTie self-same Swami, almost by himself, made it 
possible for the Congress session to be held at Amritsar 
—held successfully. This he would have done even if 
he liad not been pressed to serve as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, as he was. % 

The statements made by the leaders at that session 
and the decisions arrived at Amritsar are already a 
part of our national history. There is no need for me 
to recapitulate them here. 

The contribution that Shraddhananda made towards 
the writing of that history is, I fear, not as well known 
as it well be. It was a great contribution and one of 
abiding value. This, because he had revived the morale 
of the people who bad been completely cowed down 
liy frightfuiness—not only revived it but rebuilt it,— 
stronger than it had been ever before, Tliat is why I 
call him a “Revivalist”—not merely because ho had 
revived the Gunikula tfpe of education. * 

There this narrative must end, though there is 
some humanitarian work in which he engaged later. His 
work for the sufferers in Malabar, for instance. 

We all know how he was attacked m December. 
1926 by an assassin, who smuggled himself into the sick¬ 
room and stilled the form that lay prone temporarily 
disabled. Years have elapsed since that deed was per¬ 
petrated but I can not yet bear to write of it. 

: 0 :- 


‘‘LOOKING BACK”—n 

Causes of Disease and Mortality 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


Wm*n looking back to the events of 1943 that led to 
the famine of 1943» the Woodhead Commission not only 
bemoandd the moral, social and administrative break- 
dt!ltVi€i (p. 107) but “a complete breakdown in the health 
seiwiecMi” (p. 142) also. Every measure that goes to pre¬ 
vent famine and relieve distress, mitigate suffenngs 
and oheek unp^,e'^ty deaths failed to attain even the 
minimum 8tau(\ t is, tlierefore, no wonder that 
there was ^ number of deaths that could 

have been e^j^^prej'ented. It is a pity that India was 
under the dirtt^ob and control of a Government that 
had been funotibnhik ^ distance of six thousand 
miles or more throui|^ a subservient local administration 
that proved to be in^^ftoient, corrupt, without forethought 
and foresight and toppling down at the first appearance 
of danger, 

It may be suggested that the local Government 
was overwhelmfij^ith the magnitude of the problem. 
II it was, a diva vety late stage. They failed 

to adopt ^ according to the Com¬ 


missioners, “taken before a certain stage in the descent 
into catastrophe was reached, could have fully retrieved 
the situation (p. 132) ” 

They failed m every sphere of Governmental 
activity and their attempt at concealing truth and 
suppressing the number of famine deaths by subterfuge 
have not escaped the notice of the Commission. After 
a period of 24 days, ue., from August 16 to September 
8 , 1943, of the publication of figures relating to famine 
deaths, the Government of Bengal discovered that 
“death in the majority of cases was due to chronic 
ailments and diseases which had been neglected in the 
past’’ and stopped supplying figures to the newspa^rs 
on September 9,1943. Due to pressure of public opinion, 
the Government had to yield and from September H 
the number of deaths in the streets, etc., began* to 
reappear. In this connection they coined a word of 
great edgmfioance, vit., stek dedUutes, It meaht in 
other words that death was due to starvation and 
nothing else. This spirit contaminated the high and the 
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iMid on December 16, 1^3, Mr. Amery giving 
the number of deaths etc during August to December 
iw»8 pleased to say ‘'But this total may include some 
deaths not due to starvation” 

The remarks of the Woodhesd Commission on this 
^platter are 

“A lu^ proportion of the deaths which took 
place m the early stages of the famine can best be 
described as deaths from starvation It is true that 
disease of some kind or another was usually present 
m starving patients, adding to the seriousness of then 
condition The difference between death from 

simple starvation and death occuinng in a stan^ed 
individual who is suffering from disease is ot 
medical interest, but a negotiable difference when 
the broad facts of famine mortality are under consi¬ 
deration” (p 116) 

In dealing with the causes of disease and mortality 
the^ommissjon repeatedly refer to the undernourish¬ 
ment of the people at large which resulted in deaths 
of millions of persons from epidemics They say 

"The calamity of famine fell on a population 
with low physical reserves and circumstances were 
favourable for a flare-up of epidemic diseases The 
association between healih conditions m normal 
times and the high famine mortality must bo undci- 
hned” (p 116) 

Again at p 120 they have dilated upon the point 
in the following language 

"A famine-stricken population is a sick popu- 
^ lation Famine means not only lack of food in the 
quantitative sense but also lack of essential food 
con«!tituents which are needed for bodily health The 
functioning of every tissue and organ in the body 
js impaired by insufficiency of food SusceptjbihU 
to iniection may be increased, and resistance to 
disease when contracted will be reduced Attacked 
by the same disease an ill-nourished and debilitated 
individual is more likely to succumb than a healthv 
one We have estimated that there were some 

1*6 million deaths in excess of the average in 1941 
and the first half of 1944 It is impossible to separate 
these into groups and to assign a proportion to 
starvation and under-nutntion, another proportion 
to epidemic disease, and yet another to non-epidemic 
disease The famine and its effects on the life of thr 
people must be held generally responsible for the 
high excess mortality recorded under all the headings 
m the mortality tables” (p 120) 

Perhaps due to the Governmer^t’s attempt to 
divide the causes of deaths into water-tight compart¬ 
ments, the Commission have repeated their argu¬ 
ments that "the fatality rate of almost any serious 
disease is likely to be increased by undernutntion and 
starvation” (p 121) and the one cannot be separated 
from the other 

In reviewing the causes of high mortality the 
Commission probed into the matter a little deeper, 
examined past events and very rightly discussed the 
conditions of the medical and public health organisations 
of the Province m normal times In this connection the 
Commission have also tned to enquire 

"whether, at the various stages of famine, it 
would not have been possible to reduce mortality by 
more effective health measures” (p 132). 

M regards the normal public health organisation 
of the Provmce the Report says: 

*T£ a public health organization is to be capable 
of meeting emergencies, it must reach a certain 
degree of efficiency in nonnal times In Bengal the 


public health services #ere insufficient to meet the 
normal needs of the population and the level of 
efficiency was low” (p 1^). 

And it is idle to expect that such an organization 'aiU 
be able to meet the exigencies of abnormal times ’ 
The staff was inadequate, tiie pay of subordinate 
members of the service msufficiont, financuU allotments 
for travelling were or are often inadequate and in a 
particular case ‘ District Health Officers and the 
subordmate staff were employed in activities other tlmn 
pubhc health, including political activities” (p 134), 
About the Civil Surgeons, who ar© practically m 
charge of public health m the districlh the E( port has 
son e hard words to say 

‘ In the opening months of the famine Civil 
Surgeons m general wfre not aw art of or at least 
did not repoit, the development of a ciitical situa¬ 
tion m their distruts Their l«uk of knowhdge of 
what was happening appears to hive bfcn partly 
due to inabihtj or dismehnatiou to tour thoir 
districts There stems to have betn lack of contact 
and co-ordination between. Civil Surgeons and DiR” 
triet Magistrates m certain diblrictn with regard to 
the medical emergency created b\ the famine’ 
(p 135) 

And agam 

In general the standard of tffioiency roathed b> 
Civil Surgeons and subordinate medical personnel 
left much to be desiied Discipline and sense of dutv 
wcie defective and morale low” (Jhui) 

The C ommibsion is, thortfore of the opinion 

‘ In view of the state of medical and public 
health oiganizatiuiis in Bengal before the. fammo, il 
is s ireely surprising that they failed to use to the 
occasion On the health side, no sati'^factory attempt 
was made during the early months to doal with the 
situation, thcrc^ was in fact almost a complete break¬ 
down of health services, affecting b^th the centre 
ind the periphery” (p 136). 

In times of scarcity and more specially, famine, 
food IS the most important medicine which not only 
sustains life but imparts strength Scarcity of food and 
consequent high price caused the famine, during 
famine relief there was agam a serious lack of appre¬ 
ciation of the need of the hour and 

“The quantities of food supplied as free doles 
of uncooked grains or m the form of gruel at the 
kitchens were very meagre (p 128) The gruel 

as issued did not at tiic best supply more than 
600-800 calories for adults and about half this number 
for children (p 129) The methods oS*feeding 

followed in tne free kitchens have been severj^li* 
criticised. There is no doubt that the quantity of 
food provided was below normal requirements— 
was in fact a starvation diet Apart from quantity, 
the food was unsatisfactory in^ quality, 

e.a, m its content of protein p * It was 

. widelv stated that the unfair Jf usually 

mcluaed m the gruel caused .g#***^^ 

districts recipients had often miles t-o 

obtain their 800 calories or 1< jp 141-2). 

In connection with food dist mn the Commis¬ 
sion have administered a most b« Jtg but neverthe¬ 
less deserving condemnation to tlffiK dishonest seif- 
seekmg men who are worse than the profiteers who were 
out for gam and lulled people in their greed These 
men clothed themselves in the service to 

make money, help themselves r ^^lativea m 

thorough disregard of the claim destitutes 
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for wbom these kitchens hsd been started. The Report 
says: 

"Tlie manafement of kitchens was not always 
whft it should have been:,abuse and corruption 
were far from infrequent” (p. 141). 

About hospitals in normal times and the emergency 
hospitals in Bengal, the Commifwion have given their 
opinion in a most candid manner. For weak destituto*! 
hospitslisatjon is the first and foremost remedy and 
the Commissioners have discussed in an unbiased 
manner the disadvantages thal were inherent in them * 

''Existing hospitals in Bengal were in general 
poorly equipped and there was a deficiency tn the 
province of mosf, medical supplies, so that there was 
at tie to build on m the task of creating hospital 
Hceomimxiation fp. 126) . . . The hospitals 
throughout Bengal with certain exceptions, were 
poorb' equipped and badly run” (p. 136). 

Then steadily and surely came the demand for 
emergency hospitals throughout Bengal for accommo¬ 
dating the dying picked up from streets. There was 
sluntage of civil medical officers, nurses, sweepers, etc. 
These' added to the existing d fficulties. But 

“Previous to the famine, hospitals were not 
popular in rural Bengal People were reluctant to 
enter them as in-patients, which is scarcely suriiri*'- 
mg in view of the low atand'ird of nursing. In manv 
hwpitals there were no night nurses or attendants and 
a patient might die at night without attention" 
(p 138). 

With regard to emergency hospitals “certain 
Criticisms must be made.” The progress was slow at 
the early stages of the famine and many persons could 
have been saved if steps had been taken earlier. 

“Conditions in cer'a n famine hospitals at the 
time, notably the B«‘hala ilo-spital in (Calcutta, were 


indescribably bad. Visitors were horrified by the 
state of the wards and patients, the ubiquitous filth, 
and the lack of adequate care and treatment in ' 
i^ite of their appreciation of the efforts of the nurs¬ 
ing superintenoent who was striving, a^inst 
formidable odds, to alleviate these conditions “ 
(p 138). 

With regard to epidemic diseases, the Commis¬ 
sioners have given their judgment on each of the diseases 
^separately. With regard to Cholera the CommissionerH 
agreed “with the views of the 1901 Commission that 
much of the cholera mortality 'must bo deemed to have 
been preventible'.” There was an insufficient supply, or 
no supply of bleaching powder. Water supply was 
scanty and the lube-wells in the districts wore in most 
cases out of order. There is no regular system, of 
inspection and repair of these tube-wells and “the state 
of the wells under the local bodies may be ascnb^ll as 
much to indifference and inefficiencv as to lack of 
money” (p. 128). 

With regard to Mnlana. the Commissioners say 

that 

“Tlie mam responsibility of medical and public 
health authorities was to provide facilities for treat¬ 
ment . . . and that the responsibility was in¬ 
adequately fulfilled” (p 123). 

The Report conchules the chapter on “The Failure 
to Prevent High Mortility” with the remarks : 

“Tile storj ift. in fact, throughout one of belated 
efforts to bring the .situation under control. This is •> 
.said with full understanding of the numerous and 
formidable difficulties and full appreciation of all that 
wa.'! eventually done to overcome them ” 

No comment, is necessary. 
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INDIANS IN BRITISH INDUSTRIES : By Dr. H. 
C^f^iMookeriee, MA., Ph.D., M.LA. Puhluhed by 
Sarmwaty Library, Calcutta. Pp. 74- Price Re. 1-4. 

There is a vague impression even among better 
informed Indians, thanks to systematic 

propagandliand^ industries in India have done 

us some^ A .o^&r*i^^*i,t>Woping the country and finding 
jobs working class people. 

How 0 ^estionabIe is this claim has been 

demonstrateSswilable evidence and testimony 
by our esteeme^^T Jjr and social worker Dr. Mooker- 
jee within Uie compass of 74 pages. He has 

raised the pertin#^^®®SiesUon whether the British have 
aoQf moral or leg^^fnstification for building up indus¬ 
tries exclusively owned and managed by them, in our 
oountry, with our cheap labour and our cheap raw 
materials, den|dlMLjyil privileges to the children of the 
•oil, dmwiniP%^yi®DBaeIves fat emoluments and 
dmdeads else. He has also 

planed . pietuie of the pi^ful exploita¬ 


tion of Indian labour about which we have had but a 
vague and intellectual comprehension. We must con¬ 
fess that the esteemed author has been remarkably 
restrained in his exposition, allowing his facts and 
figures to speak for themselves. What heavy price we had 
paid and are paying for British Industries in India, with 
what little return, and with what wastage of irreplace¬ 
able natural resources, was necessary to be recalled at 
this stage and Dr. Mookerjee has done a national 
service by doing it so dispassionately, yet so effectively. 
We only wish it were possible for him to publish also a 
table of average profit and personal emoluments earned 
and of wages paid in England and other western coun¬ 
tries along with the Indian tables. 

ECONOMIC POLICY AND PROGRAMME FOR 
POST-WAR INDIA : By Nalini Ranian Barker. Pub- 
Hshed lor (he ReyiatraT, Patna Vnivemty, Patna. Pp. 121. 
Price Es. 2-g. 

The theme of the book will be evident Irom its 
title. The thesis which forms Banaili Readership loctmos 
discusses Xndiui ogrieultuie, industry, tramf]^, eur^ 
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mncyi excrhaage, trade, finance^ distribution and other 
subjects with a view to ‘'securing the greatest possible 
measure of welfare of the greatest number of the 
people.” It is necessary to warn ail readers beforehand 
that all these plans and f)rogrammeB must be regarded 
as mere academic discussions and not the shape of 
things which will automatically come after the war. 
•Q'his remark applies particularly to those plans which 
have not the sanction even of a big political party 
behind them. Even then, ^ome value should be con¬ 
ceded in their favour, as tlie distmguiahed author has 
himself put it that a sound plan should await the 
advent of a national government than that a national 
government should be kept waiting for a plan. In this 
content the book has raised useful and important 
oils with which all educated Indiana irrespective 
of his political or economic creed should be fully 
conversant. 

The weakness of the book however lies in the fact 
that its author owes his allegiance to the conservative 
cai^alist school of economics and fights shy of all 
pre^nt-day ideologies, nay, of all politics. Says he, 
“It seems to me that the wisest thing would be not to 
bring in the conflicting question of ideologies in shap¬ 
ing our plans . . . Again, “that the prejudices and 
pre-occupations which are born of economic or social 
ideology should be scrupulously dropped,” because m his 
experience these ‘dissensions grow, rather than dimi¬ 
nish, when dealt with on the political plan.” This stand 
of Mr. Barker—to make a plan without a social ideology 
or to discuss economics without a political background 
—is wholly untenable in these days. It is somewhat like 
playing football without goal-posts and without 
opposing parties and the only ordei^ of the referee is to 
jcick forward. This being the position, his treatment of 
* the most important subject of distribution of wealth 
was bound to be evasive and it has been so. Here his 
last resort seems to be Bev’^eridge’s plan; but he could 
not invoke his authontv by name as the disparity 
between England and India was too palpable. Thus 
though the distinguished author has placed his valu.able 
economic thoughts and concepts m a non-political 
vacuum glass-case, yet we mu.st unhesitatingly say that 
the book deserves to be read by all people coneernecl 
with the building up of India's economic future. 

Anath Gopal Skn 

RAJPUT STUDIES : By Anil Chandra Banerjcc, 
M.A. Pp- S 40 . A. Mukherjee & Bros., Calcuita. 

Since the publication of Tod’s famoas book Annah 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan more than a century ago, 
a halo of Romance has surrounded the medieval historv 
of Rajputana. There hardly breathes an Indian to-day 
who is not filled with emotion at the very lecolhHUion 
of the Rajput hero of old. Bengal seems to have a 
special fascination for the glamour of RHjpuf cliivaliv 
which has inspired her poets, play-vyrights and novelists 
far more than perhaps any otner historical theme. 

With tke development of historical studies in a 
critical spirit the charm of Rajput history has faded 
to a considerable extent. But to the general public the 
romantic annals of Tod still pass current as history. 
It is time that the sober history of the Rajputs should 
be better known and find a wider circle of readers. For, 
when critically studied, the histoiy of the Rajputs takes 
its proper place as a valuable chapter in the history of 
India, which may be le-^ ?iiri11ing. Vui! certainly not le^ 
inspiring, than the medieval liar.lic tales. For this 
reason we welcome the book written by Mr. Banerjec. 

It is not a systematic history of the Rajputs, but 
a cdlleotion of eight essays dealing with different 
asp^ts of Rajput histoiy. The first deals with the 
early history of the Ouhilots and the next two with the 
medieval history of Mewar. The last four essays trace 
the circumstances und^ which Mewar, Jaipur, Marwau* 
other minur states came mider British 


protection. The remainii^f essay deals with the 
political and military organisation of the Rajputs in the 
days of Tod. 

The first .three es^s were separately published 
before in different perio^cals. Although they do not 
add much to our knowledge, they are good presentation 
of interesting topics from all points of view. In dealing 
with the early histoiy of the Ouhilots the author has 
subjected the different view-points to sober oritimsm 
and carefully sifted the available evidence in a judidous 
spirit. The same spirit of critical study is diown in his 
review of the struggle between Delhi and Mewar in the 
thirteenth century, and the character-study of Bana 
Sanga of Mewar which form the subjeots of the next 
two chapters. 

In writing the last four chapters the author has used 
a large volume of official documents, previously un¬ 
published, and given a connected narrative of events 
which ultimately forced the proud Rajput rulers, one 
after another, to place themselves under the yoae of 
the British. In addition to the deterioration in the 
character of the Rajputs, the one common factor which 
mainly led lo tins tragic end is tlie rapacious plundt't- 
ing raids of the Mahrattas. The author has vividly 
shown how the insatiable greed of Sindhia and Holkar 
led them to bleed these Rajput states absolutely white 
for more than half a century. The whole of Rajputana 
was subjected to unspeakable oppression, till exiiausted, 
impovonslied, and torn hopelessly by internal dissen¬ 
sions prompted by the Mahrattas, tho Rajput rulers 
had no other way left to save themselves than seeking 
the protection of the British Raj. The Rajput policy 
of the Mahrattas is a sad commentaiy on their states¬ 
manship and patriotism, One even feels doubt whether 
the Mahrattas were really inspired by the spirit of 
restoring Hindu Pad Padshahi in India. For then they 
should surely have endeavoured to draw the brave 
Rajjiuts to their side by a spirit of friendship and 
conciliation, instead of using them as their miich-cow 
to fill their depleted treasury. The author^s detailed 
statements, authenticated by official documents, leave 
no doubt on tho inglorious activities of the Manrattas, 
and one i.s led to fancy how different .modern Indian 
histoiy might have boon if the Mahrattas had made i 
coinnion cause yith the Rajputa in an endeavour to 
restore the old glory of India. Tiieae are sail thoughts, 
but they are instructive and full of meaning to modern 
politicians. The author has done W’ell in bringing out 
the true facts and we have no doubt his book will be 
widely read, 

R. C. Majumdak . 

MYSTIC TALKS OF LAMA TARANATHA : 
Translated into English hy Dr. Bhupendranath Datta. 
Pp. 90. Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, 19*B, Raja Raj- 
krishna Street, Calcutta. 1944. Price Rs. 4 . 

This is a translation, in the abstract, of •Professor 
A. Gruenweders German version of a work of ' 
farruju*! Taln't in monk Larna Taranatha dealiM with 
the legendaiv 1 iv<‘h of a number of Tuntrik Buddhist 
saints (Siddhas). Nctlier the manner rmr the matter 
of the original work justifies the/* title 'A 

Religw^Sociological History of IjRuddhism* 

with which the translator intre ft to hi« 

readers. Neverthelesfl, Taranat j^y justly 

be regarded as a mine of infor religious 

beliefs and practices of med JP^ist saints, 

besides throwing important side jpftthe literature, 
history and geowaphy of the la Ifte translator, who 
is already well-known for his , ftant contributions 
in the field of Indian anthropologiHgJpd culture-^tory, 
has therefore been well-advised in" placing this rare 
work within easy access of Englisn-knowing readers. 
We would offer a ieiir #uggestion§^fo’^^^ improvement 
of this monograph, in ease a n*^ called for. 

If the txanslAtion cannot be t Vnun the 
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ongtual text, all technical terma should be 

gLVen. m the ongmal Tibetan witb corresponding Sanskrit 
forms and full explanatory notes I'he numerous histori¬ 
cal and geographical references should also be accom- 
immed with similar notes Finally, the Introduction 
should contain a critical (and as far as possible histori¬ 
cal) account not only of the biographies of saints, 
but also and above all, of their cardinal doctrines In 
wntmg such an account the translator should fully 
utilise thU enormous advance in our knowledge ot 
Tantrik Buddhism made since the time of Professoi 
Gmenwedel 

IT. N Ghosal 

MPORT ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRO- 
IILBM pP INBIA • Bi[ M. Coupland, CIM, M A, 
iHon,), Oxford Vmwrsity Press, 1944 Part I — 
The Indian Problem JS$H-198d. Pages 101 Prvcc Ks 
S Part ll~-Anduin PoUtm, 1936-1942 Pages $47. pnee 
Rh 4^> Part III-— The Future of India Pages 208. 
Pnee Ms. 

lu this Report on the constitutional problem m 
India submitted by Profenwor Coupland to the Watdfns 
and Fellows of Nuffield College, Oxford, the entire field 
of the development of political institutions m this 
since the KSsuinplion of f-overeign pow< r by the 
Bnfi^ Parliament has been surveyed with a view to 
deviamg a system of governuumt in winch the twin 
pnnctpioa of freedom and unity could be balanced and 
combined To Professor Coupland tht most bilrning 
question of Indian politics today is not so much tie 
protdem of freedom as that of unity The Indian pio- 
blem, again, 18 reflected m the widet international 
sinitttion, and it is held by the author that the vietoiv'^ 
winch will Have or lestore freedom to all nations will 
be unfruitful and precarious unless it is combineJ with 
tne greatest practicable moisure of international unity 
i he emphasis is slufted from the issue of a politic il 
HetilemcTit between India and Britain to that of a 
ronatitutional agreement among the major pohtieal 
parties in India manoeuvring for a share m the govern- 
ance of the country, This characterizes the authoPs 
■I* * ’ *!»' **’ entire problem of India's freedom * 

J - Jki: people want the Indian deadlock to be 
S'!”' '“'‘'u. 'f H'*- 'niioi ’ 

torces^^ of Indian public opinion could come to i 
tmns. These words sound almost hke echoes i 
or Amery «nd, Linlithgow, only fortified bv the 
sojentific reining of an apparently sincere Oxford ' 
scholar. Indian politics is not without its short- i 
leadership is not infallible; 1 
British intentions of 

transferring power to the Indian people sincere and ^ 
Professor Couplatid Iskes this aod < 
several othej carnal points for (sraatod which un- < 
fortunaWy to hw otherwise admirable and obiec- I 
the taint of bias ^ I 

has discussed a very ' 
P°°;eet(rf with the main quee c 
!!1” »Peoe,“.tl«e.»f'ort review onlv for an « 
?![*??? Tw?**'^r****^^®^ principal recommendations. « 
^mprehensivelv the a 
for a free India; it a 
with the constitutional « 
tbe Dominions and with « 
contempol^^|r^ jilifit-rt He concedes, however, » 
a*'""i‘’ *5 *'’? hook are original, 
j r canvass^ bv 

Ihdiftn student ^^Ntibbcists, Anyway, despite the 
amwinq sweep fatwledge rf’ronStational J 

oontaiS&ijr polities, the author has not J 
oero ^li* Co av^ seiiam iDCQiaistenoies while dealin* 

Sf'klTt'*' •>*“ «f»i»»t 

and at the same time h; 
eketoratea ia the y 


ye Provinces and the establishment of a ‘*woak'* Centre its 
it functions bemg limited to foreign afaiw and defence 
• 1 - tariffs and currency and possibly oommuniegtions. He’ 
n- further suggests that the other subjects of govemineut 
>n will be divided between the Provinces and a new set 
■I- of units to be created. These new units will be called 
8, regions and will be four m number--4wo Muslim, (the 
[n Indus region and the Delta region) and two Hindu 
ly (the Ganges basm and the Deccan); these Regional 
ji Government will take charge of such subjects as large- 
)] scale economic planning and the maintenance of law 
and order in tlie last resort—-functions which each Pro¬ 
vince bv itself cannot discharge efficiently, and which 
cannot be vested in a 'strong* Centre on account of the 
prevailing communal sentiment. Further, the Centre 
envisaged is an “agent y centre,” that is, the represeiita- 
» tives of the legioub would come to the Centre not on 
~ an all-lndia footing, but solely as the agents of their 
regions with mandates from their governments and 
Icgislaturea This scheme which contains evidence of 
’• much haid thinking on the pait of its author introdMccH 
a fresh (oinphcation, namely, the three-fold division of 
a powers between the Centre, the Regions and the Pro- 
s Vinces, and does not solve the problem of freedom 
1 with justice smcp it seeks to assign to nearly three- 
s fourths of the population of a countiy just equal vote 
with the remaining ono-fourth in the determination of 
,) policy Bewdes a ‘ weak” Centre seems to be out of 
1 place under modern conditions, as the Centre m federal 
i constitution*5 is m a vaiiety of ways expanding its 
r functions, both in war and peace Coupland, however, 

IS prepared to ccmcode to India the fieedom to secede 
- from the Empire though he hopes that India’s own 
I interests will induca her to decide against secession. In 
r this respect Coupland’s proposals go farther than those , 

1 contained m the Cupps Declaration That Declaration 
I had en^baged a treaty to be negotiated between the 
British Government and the Constitution-making body 
1 to cover all matters arising out of the complete transfer 
‘ British to Indian hands, parti- 

ularly the piotection of racial and religious minorities 
n accordance with the British (iovernment’s past 
' Coupland justly argues that external 

^ nctious of any kind such as a treaty, are inconsistent 
r h and we agree 

rri-hf« If’ and valid guarantee of minority 

thp country ought to be sought m 

the fiindamen al law of the hind framed by consent and 
• ;; ' ^only with the consent of all those affected 
' ' '■ certain suggestions regarding 

the compoBition of the Constitution-making body which 
however, contain a bias in favour of ^pfraC 

contribution which Professor 

S fiw *1? pioblems 13 the introduction of a number 

proLm '*?»'«“«* ‘0 the twin 

problems of freedom and unity. It might be argued 

8oughrU^itim%^“1l’^ ‘V? ehoice of emph^is, 

conlrove«v k ‘**'“5“'^ embers of dead 

‘ there IS no doubt that fajs reasoned 

aS thow^h^ oomrideration of 

Md uXh *6 evolution rf a free 

ana united India. We have not seen anvthinff Jikp this 

^ ® “d ^ work 

issiiS controversial the 

ed, it IS entitled to the highest compliment. 

Monindramohan Mouus 

hoaZoS^E IS 

1>M hM welWmown year' book 
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B« before, ii not fairer. The moet attrac- 
‘tive feature this year is the inclusion of summaries of 
all important post-war plans in India, vit., the Govern¬ 
ment's l& year reconstruction plan, the Qandhian plan, 
the Bombay plam etc. Bummarks of world plans like 
the Philadelphia Charter of the I. L. O., International 
Monetaiy Conference, Dumbarton Oaks Confei'ence, 
International Civil Aviation Conference, etc., have also 
been included. The political situation in India during 
1^4 has been very ably summarised in the section *Tbe 
Congress in 1944.' We believe the book will continue 
to command its worthiness as a work of dependable 
ready reference. 

D. B. 

THE RENAISSANCE OF HINDITISM : By D S, 
Sharrm, MA. PvJblvthed by the Hindu Univemtyt 
Benares, Pp, ^386, Price Ifjs. 16 or 21 ah. 


times, is none so faithful tU Uur piNt yi*! ip full 
of posttbiiitiss for the future, so rooted in our national 
consciousnem and yet so universal in its outlook aad> 
therefore, none ,8o thoroughly, representative of the 
re^ous spirit of India as the movement connected 
with the names of Ramakrishna and Vivekansnda. 
concluding chapter estimates in the light of histoiy the 
progress Hinduism has maule by the present renaissance 
insightfully points out what further action should 
M taken to ensure that the movement fulfils all the 
demands that modem age makes on us. This handsome 
^lume is a unique and illuminating histoiy of modem 
Hi^uism and indispensable for tlie students of our 
religion. The survey is critical and clear, penetrttt 4 ng 
and popular, illuminating and impartial throuj^out 
and is evidently the result of lifelong study and 
tbinkpig. 

SwAMi Jagaoiswarananoa 


T|iis stimulating volume is the first publication of 
the Fratap Singh Qaekwad Library of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion, launched by the Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity and edited by its Vice-Chancellor Sir S. RadHa- 
knshnan. This book contains a senes of profound 
studies in renaissant Hinduism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The learned author moves a mighty 
pen producing a style which is free and flexible, fascinat¬ 
ing and dignified. The book is divided into fourteen 
chapters, besides the glossary and index. The last 
chapter merely provides a long residing list according 
to each chapter separately, while the first and the 
thirteenth are respectively introductory and concluding. 
In tile remaining twelve chapters the prominent leadere 
of the modem Hindu renaissance, namely, Raja Ram- 
rnohun, Justice Ranade, Swami Dayananda, Annie 
Besant, Shri Ramakrishna. Swami Vivekananda. Shri 
Aurovindo, Rabindranath 'Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Prof. Radhaknslman are separately studied and the 
contributions of the movements started by them are 
carefully surveyed. The first chapter which serves as a 
inasterly introduction to the subject gives a short 
history of Hinduism from the earliest times down to 
the nineteenth century. The thoughtful author points 
out therein that the first renaissance in our religion was 
represented in the Upanishads which laid the firm 
foundations of Hinduism. The second renaissance took 
place in the epic age and is probably the greatest m 
our rt'ligious history and the finest flower of that 
renaissance is the Bhagavat Gita. According to tbo 
author, the third renaissance made its appearance in the 
last century with Raja Rammohun, who is ‘ the 
morning star of the new day which dawns with Bn 
Ramakrishna and roaches its noon in Mahatma 
Gandhi.'’ Mr. Sharma characterises Mahatma Gandhi as 
the greatest figure of the modem renaissance, Rabindra¬ 
nath as its I,.€Onardo da Vinci, Sri Aurovindo as its self- 
exiled and self-imprisoned Dante and Prof. Radhu- 
krishnan as its greate.st living exponent as well Os a 
world-champion of religion in general. Two long chap¬ 
ters are devoted to the description of Satyagraha 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa and India. 
He jpertxnently observes that our age will be considered 
by the future historian as the age of Tagore and Gandni, 
two mighty personalities of the present renaissance 
which is more comprehensive and far-reaching than the 
two preceding ones in extent and intensity. In the 
words of J. H. Holmes of Chicago the Mahatma by his 
unique example has made Hinduism the noblest religion 
of our times. In the opinion of the learned writer, Shn 
Ramakrishna is, in a way, the true starting point of the 
pre^nt renaissance; for, his life represents the enti.-e 
•orbit of,Hinduism, and with Swami Vivekananda, our 
renaissance becomes self-conscious and adolescent. 
While surveying the contributions of the Ramakrishna 
movement, he rightly remarks that, of all the religious 
movenjhhtft that have q;>ru2ig up in India in recent 


SANSKRIT 

RIG VEDA SAMHITA : With the commentary oi 
Sayanacharya, Vol 111. Mandalm. Published by N. 
B. Sontakke, Secretary, Vaidika Samaotihaka Jtfandola, 
Imka Memorial, Poona 2. 1&41. Price Ra. id. 

publication of the present volume the 
Vaidika Samsodhaka Mandaia or the Vedic Research 
Institute completes more than two-tliirds of the entire 
work. And we have eveiy hope there will not be much 
difficulty for the ontliuaiastic workers in presenting the 
concluding portion of the work before the world of 
scholars within a comparatively short time. For the 
present volume as many as thirty manuscripts arranged 
into 9 groups, were consulted. The variants noted 
reveal the extent of corruption undergone by the text 
of Sayana’s commentary. Even manuscripts are not 
always dependable, as they did not hesitate, it is 
noticed, to supply what was lacking in Sayana, as the 
complete commentary on VIII. 19, 37. Nor do the 
manuscripts always preserve the correct reading, so that 
readings not supported by any of, the mauuscripts have 
sometimes had to be accepted in the present edition 
as well as in Max Muller’s edition and the Bombay 
edition. In the present volume it is noticed that the 
learned editors have suggested two dozen emendations 
which generally appear to be happy. Besides these, there 
are a good many other cases where readings better than 
thase adopted by Max Muller have been traced in t^® 
manuscripts and incorporated in the body of the text. 

Chintahaban Chakiiavarti 


BENGALI 

NIS8ANGA : By Hampada Miikhofwdhytiya. 
Kamala Publishing House, 8/1 A, Hart pal Lane, CaL 
cutta. Price Ra. 8-8. 

f. iiovelist and writer of short stories BLampad^ 
Mukherji has made a name for himself. He has a stjrib 
of his own and even in dealing'’with our common and 
every-di^ life he can throw some new light on the 
theme. But the subject-matter of Ir not an 


ordinary one. Xmanga, as the titt 
denotes the solitude of a soul. A • 
soul’s companion is alone in thi 
almost the subject-matter of poo 
a novelist must be objective in 
Mfe. and Rampada Mukherji htif- 
making his characters living and 
hero of this novel, is what may 
man of the world. He lives in ai 
respected by all, has a handsome wl 
and arbiter of a large family, yet he _ 
one of them, he is not happy, heJs 
be realised through love and nof 
is unfortunate in nis love. Nirma 
are all living charaetem and have 
of thehr own, In a mm Niofipk k 


mi. 
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successful 
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Mitlkor has shown o(nisUlsnU>le ■hiU in dealing modernisation of the m ate r ial sapeot of fife*** Hare 
with ^iifiottlt ciuwMtei* sad a difficult theme. The etoiy and there, however, one finds there hes been m undue- 
awvtr isiw and the inteieat of the novel is sustained to emphasis on the especial point-cd'^iew of the Hindtu;, 
the tftd r « otherwise, the book breathes a spirit of dhpsesionate 

BAiUBKOiAuaBNA Law critioum. A translation of the book ffi English as well 
as in tlm principal lof India will go a fpresi 

BHAHATEE MUKTI-SABHAK : By OojhU way in arresting the growth of our anti-national policies 
Bfummik, BmmA 14 , Bmtkim Chatteriee and programmes. 

BttMt, Cakfutta, Price JKe. i-/2, /'AaiAnwei? 

lie book contains biographical sketches of CANARESE 

Surendranath Banerjea, Lokamanya Tilak, Pandit .ukmrf .» rj n d i m r * ^ u. 
Motilal N«hru» lAla Lajpat RaL Mahatma Gandhi. TrarulaUd by R 

Deshbandbu C, R- Das, randit yawaharlal Nehru and 5 MA., LLB.^ PJ *. Crown 8 Vo, Pp, 184. 

some other outstanding Indian political leaders, whose 

activities have mainly been influenced by the Mahatma Gandhi is an epoohmaker and hence his 
ideals of the Indian National Congress. The writer has influence on the contemporaiy life of to-day is bound 
done iustioe to Bengal by giving a short account of to be marvellous. Many attempts have been made to 
Bengal’s contribution to the Congress movement and sketch the life of the greatest man of the world but so 
a detaded description of the part played by Surendra- far as we know, no single attempt has proved an 
nath Baneriea in the beginning of India’s struggle for unoualifled success. Lives of great men are not Easily 
freedom. The author has not only made the pen- understood and they always elude the easy grasp of 
pictures of these notable celebrities enjoyable for us ordinaiy mortals. The variegated colours and the diverse 
but has also given a careful analysis of the Indian attitude of their mind cannot be compressed into the 


political situaiion. 


narrow compa^ of a few pages. Every time we have a 
Nauni K. Bhadba look at the lives of great men new points emerge in 
the limeli^t and the freshness of their mind astound us. 

Sri Birla has tried to delve deep into 
the crevices of Mahatma’s mind and has been 
largely successful in leaving the impress of his 
personality on this book of his. Birla Seth is no idle 
visionary; he is a practical businessman. So his con¬ 
clusions and findihgs on different issues savour of this 
touch of practical wisdom. Birlaji is no blind follower 
of Mahatmaji. He has approached Gandhiji’s 


RABttNDEANATHER GHARE BAIRE : By Sm. 

Mom Miita, MA. General Printera and Publuhera Ltd., 

110, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta. Price Ms. 2. 

It is an interesting analysis of Rabindranath’s 
famous novdl Ghare Balre (the Home and the 
World). The author describes and comments on the 
philosophy of life presented by each of the main 
SharactSS. She h(£ not been^atisfied with the mere 
Mti/Tvmjknt nf fKn kfrirv Kiif hiu tripH tn iindArslimH anrf rf® “*^8*couate cHtic and nowhere does he allow 

SIS? the ientrafS^ibfem underlying it-the problem of®f“th deUtii? extraneous considerations 

“umita oA*ho Sri Kvak«, the devout diaciple of Geudhiji and 

* T\ -M- MooKsajsu ^ moulders of the modem world and 

a new and idjiding civilisaiion and culture. His life is 

BlNDl bound to leave an indelible impression on the events 

to come and thus it is worth the while of every 
AKHANDA HINDUSTAN : By Viehendaa Deva. l^nnadiga to go thro^h this book carefully and digest 
Triosdi ond Go., Chamberlain Road, Lahore. Pp, 144^ contents thereof, '[nie Kannada rendering is admir- 
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ably simple and chaste. The clarity of expresflibn and 
the chiselled diction are worth emulating. 

V. B. Naik 


Here is a powerful plea, based on a study of Indian 
hktoiy and of the fundamental needs of humanity eM 

agaiiMit those of any particular portion of it, for oonsoli- GUJAjRATl 

dating the oeaturies-old imity of the country. As such, piPAuvrAM paxtt r» n- 1 i- mL i 
it is a olarion-oall to all patriotically-minOed people ^ Prof. Murk 

to set‘their faces firmly against those movements 

measure^ like Ridustan and separate electorates, Boirnbai^2, 104S. Thwk card-board.. 

which aim at viveseotktf the vital aneuM of the LmOlrated. Pp. 208. Price Me. 
nation. The two forewords' to the book contributed bv , , Ma^ of these seventeen short stories give Ua a 
Bhytuni^gllld Mukerji and Bn|a Naxendranath tiyid picture of village sooiety and village life, wbioh 
fill as well as fun dt^ itoitewtoMag grapMo, is real and patoetm. The language in 
^ which the incidents and descriptions are couched is 

bli that his sole purpose hi writing ^ery rimple, and that adds to the attraotiveneas and 
'^preyenjw, has been three-fold: first, to popularity of the tales. 



of 8S + as wimeU. divided into 
ESHhl eecbons, ordmaiy and those relating to the present 

Jv u* Ponisb of the war and called destruction and development tVinash 
the wbjwi into five sMtioaa and Vikas). The poems maintain a hig^ level through- 

ordinary readers 

^ Solution of m spite of the footnotes, explaining the subject-matter 
Mig to political uni^ of tro of each of them. The cultured few wiH surely appre- 

f VjDS Oi ft.nnifnAmt« AdIw&nMairl in *1... a ___a r 


the aifumants advanced in oiate them for the fine poetic 
Of a mm to t io aa li sm aad thsrsiii. 
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K. M. I 



WSS OF MEMORY 

Leads (o many a 
Lapse in Life f 

To avoid its undesirable repur- 
cussions, just stimulate the 
(unction of the brain with 
H«mo-Lecithin*Pho8. 

H)EM0-LE0ITHIN-PH0S 

•Restores—Power of Memory. •Rejuvenates— 
The Neurasthenic. •Removes Anssmia •Re¬ 
energises—The Debilitated Nervous System- 
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BI-DIASTASE 


PREPARKD FROM 
PURKLY YEOK FABLE 
SOURCES 


LIQUEFIES THE FOOD-STUFF TO A DIGESTIBLE 
FORM AND CURES INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
FLATULENCE HYPER-ACIDITY, HEART-BURN. 
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A Friend 

This charming tribute to Sir William 
Rothenstein, whose d^ath was announced on 
February 14, 1945, forms the subject-matter of 
an article by Rabindranath Tagore originally 
written for Bharati in 1912. and translated from 
the original Bengali by Kshitish Ray for The 
j^m'n-Bharati Quarterly : 

On reaching London I took shelter in a hoiol. It 
was as it I louiid myself in the oiowded gateway of 
moving traffic. VVliat transpired inside remained a 
mystoiy, nor was acquaintance possible with the in¬ 
mates 1 just watcli d the people—coming and going 
All 1 could see was liiat (here was no end of hurry and 
bustle What the bu no s was about parsed my com- 
putensKTi. 1 kiu'w no if anvbotK kept count of the 
impact of all this colossal bustle*—for good or for bad. 

'I’ho gong goes. Inside the d mng room I find 
gioujis of men and women, in twos and threes, sitting 
lound their sm ill tables and nonolessly eating their 
iood while the tail, solcrnn-faced wait»er hastens from 
one table to another, serving with dexterous hands. 
Some finish theft* newspaper along with their meal, 
then dart a sw.ft glance at their pocket watch, put on 
(heir hat and sill>| forth The room grows empty. 
They get together‘only during lunch or dinner hour; 
then vanish, no one knows where 

Although I do not need to look at it, I too pull 
out the watch like everybody else, snap it open an< 
then quietly put it back into my pocket. When it is 
neither meal-time nor time to retire, the hotel looks 
like a boat moored, and one is at a loss to explain 
one’s presence therein during these hours. The note! 
is a fit place for those who have their wwk to go to and 
no place to live in. A bazaar residential arrangement 
like this is not quite suitable for such superfluous per¬ 
sons as I. As I stand by the open window I find streams 
of people running in various directions. They seem to 
me to be so many tools in the hands of an invisible 
mechanic. What is being forged remains likewise 
invisible, on the whole. It is like a colossal factoiy where 
history is being manufactured where millions of 
hammers strike at a million different spots with swift 
and terrific blows. I stand outside this giant engine and 
see the living pistons, propelled by the steam of hunger, 
moving up and down with an indomitable energy. 

Foreigners who come hero for the first time can¬ 
not escape this first impression of the huge human 
machine of the god of history. What heat, what 
clamour t How the wheels revolve ! If I shut my eyes 
for a while and try to form an ki?a of all the labour 
and all the movement that constitute this city of Lon¬ 
don, what terrible perastence 1 Nobody knows to what 
end is this incessant drive, what latent power is in the 
process of being made manifest 

But one cannot keep on seeing man only as a 
machine. If I cannot see the man in him, why did I 
come all this way? It is of course much easier to see 
him as a cog in the wheel than as he is by himself. 
Unless he takes you of his own accord into the inner 
Gosipartments of his mind, you cannot gain admission 
to tne essential man. It is not so simple as buying a 
ticket to a theatre. You cannot gain that admiasion for 
any price—simply because it is pricelew. 


Luckily for me I got that one rare chance. I cam® 
by A friend. There ore some who are bom friends. It 
does not lie with all of us to be so. In order to become 
a true friend one has to give oneself. As in the case of 
other chanties^ this gift presupposes a fund to draw 
upon Mere wish to give is not enough. 

The friend I was talking of is a famous artist; h*e 
name is William Rothenstein. In India I had med him 
for a brief while. As a matter of fact, at the time of 
setting out for Eiirone I had felt attracted by the 
prospect of coming closer to him. The moment I met 
him I felt as if in a trice I had crossed over the gatewav 
of the hotel Now there was nothing to stop me 

He lived at Hampstead Heath. The place was a 
green mound and looked* like the heaving brea.st of 
London. In the backyard of his house nesti ng gainst 
the slope of the hill was a strip of a garden. Fac ng 
iho garden was a long vermdah attached to the drawing 
room, half-hidden by a rose creeper and rapturous with 
the frngiance of many floworN. According as mv fancy 
took me I sat in the verandah with a book in hanrl 
which I hardly ever read. I felt happier to watch his 
three children play—two boys and girl. Thcr childish 
joy was infectious. 

The path from t/he strange to the familiar is a 
long and arduous one. I had hardly the time t>o 
traverse the entire course. My capac'tv, too, was 
limited Habitually shy, I recoiled from the thought 
of muscling my way to the desired goal. Besides, I did 
not hold the key wherewith to unlock the mein entrance 
to the English language. It gras a hurdle race for me. 
Such a process is too much of a strain and does not 
help one to be tnie to one’s nature. Unless one can 
express oneself without let or hindrance, one cannot 
get to know the real and tme self of another. And »o 
after a while, tired of trying to dodge the monstrous 
wheels of the mechanised traffic, I would have at last 
traced my way back to my Bengal, nestling in the 
embrace of her rivers, that flow bv the green paddy 
fields glistening in the autumn sun. When my mind was 
at such a pass in came my friend. He raised the scjreen 
and I saw the light burning and a seat kept ready for 
me. I left the dead-weight of the foreigner’s strange¬ 
ness outside the door, discarded the dust-laden coat of 
the traveller, and passed in a moment from the bustle 
of the crowd into the intimacy of a home. 
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The .War 

The New Review observes; 

Afmvioa had batdly any V-E Dav sod at once 
amtoked all her mkht into tbe Paeino irar. By the 
middle of the month, re-deployment wae in full awing. 
Bnalader uniti were flown to organite the handling of 
BarnkMUi of tom of water-borne euppliea; Luaon ie to 
play the part of a Britain4ike base but note that there 
are 1,960 miles from Luson to Japan against 100 miles 
ixom Britain to Franee. Air-crews are being re-trained, 
for the typos of planes to be used are different. Buper- 
fort initm of Fortress and Liberator, Douglas A>26 
instead of Mitchell and Marauder; many more of the 
type B-aO and Consolidated B-32. Then again the 
newest versions of Thunderbolt and Mustang will be 
the types mainly m use. There is also the Shooting 
Star, the Lockheed P-80, a jet-fighter with a ceiling of 
40,000 ft. and a ^eed of over 600 m.p.h. wliicli is being 
mass-produced. Re-deployment will take time, owing 
mainly to shipping shortage. 

Japan haa also improved her types of planes. She 
particularly boasts of her Kamikaae (Divine Tempest): 
It is a bura-bomb piloted by a man locked in the 
cockpit; it is launched from the underside fuselage of 
a plane and carries one ton of explosive in its torpedo¬ 
like noise. It has done serious damage to American 
warships off Okinawa; yet the G. I.’s call it baka 
(foolish) in Japanese' and Looney Joe in American. 
Japan is estimated to have 8,000 planes, half being 
front-line combat planes; until recently she produced 
lAOO planes a month, more than was needed for re- 

E lacements. But Buperfortresses are credited with 
aving cut down her production by some 36 per cent. 
The Imperial Fleet has been reduced to five outmoded 
battleships, three dosen destroyers and cruisers, 100 
standard submarines and many more smaller ones. The 
land forces remain formidable, hut the outer defences 
of the homeland have been breached at Iwojima and 
C^nawa and the repeated reshuflSes in Cabinet, Army 
^d Navy betray Japan*! deep anxiety. 
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The Game With Haman livea 

Wbe tragedy that B^gal witn^sed in }jfMB 
is unparalleled in history both in intensify 
and character. What is most agonizing is that 
this famine did not come as an entirely 
uneocpected avalanche* With bold and resolute 
action, it could have been prevented. Science 
and CvltvTe observes: 

A post-mortem examination, has now been carried 
out on the Bengal famine of 1948. The Famine Enquiry 
Commission set up by the Central Government, with 
Sir John Woodhead (late of l.C.B.) as Chairman, has 
now released a report in which the situation prevailing 
before and during the famine has been analysed. It is 
noteworthy that most of the charges of maladminis¬ 
tration brought against the Bengal Government by the 
public during the famine and which were often stoutly 
refuted by the authorities, are very largely substantiat«i|i 
ip this report. Broadly speaking, the findings of thr 
CouiniiBSion arc : 

I. That the incidence of the famine was not 
sudden, the signs of the catastrophe were apparent 
several months before its actual occurrence. 

II. That although shortage of food supply and fall 
of Burma created conditions for its occurrence, its 
mcidence was mainly due to (1) the sudden increase m 
the pnee of food materials, (2) the terribly low pur¬ 
chasing power of the people, (3) the confusion m the 
policy of the Government regarding control of prices 
and procuiement of foodgrains through Government 
agents, (4) the panic in the adjoining areas after the 
fall of Burma, (6) the weak and vacillating policy of the 
Government to control hoarding and increase of prices, 
(6) the maldistribution of available supply, (7) un¬ 
fortunate Government propaganda against the incidence 
of famine when thousands were dying daily, (8) Govern¬ 
ment’s failure to make an early declaration of famine 
and consequently delay m the adoption of relief 
measures, (9) unrestnctc-d free trade, (10) export of 
rice from Bengal to other areas, (11) heavy purchases 
by the Army, huge stocks accumulated by industrial 
and Government employers, (12) destruction and loss 
of coastal boats, (13) lukewarm and complacent attitude 
of the Government of India and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, (14) hoarding and greed for money even at the 
expense of human lives, and above all due to lack ol 
enlisting public support and loss of public confidence 
in the capacity of the Bengal Government to take 
effective measures even under the most acute conditions. 

The report says : 

“An attempt to control prices by the prescription 
of statutory maxima aggravated the situation 1:^ driv¬ 
ing stocks under-ground. The subsequent decision not 
to enforce the Oirier, while alleviating the difficulties 
which the Order created, advertised we inability of 
Government to control the markets.*’ 

*The events of 1943 bad shown *how neeessaiy it 
was for the Bengal Government to seonre control of 
supplies. In these circumstances, we think that ^ wise 
course would have been for Government to have recog¬ 
nised that it was inadvisable to wait for a decision 
whether the controrof rice iffiould be central, provincial 
or regional responsibiiity, and that the proxier oouies 
was to establisn as quickly as their own procurement 
machinery.’* 

’Tt has been reckoned that the imount of unusual 
profits made on the buying and selling of rice during 
1943, was 160 orores.** 

**We have been told that Government advised 
pe<^le that there was no shortage at a time when 
everybody knew that there was a shortajm, and that 
Uiis increased the prevafling lack of conwenoe.** 

**Goiiditions icttiaUy prevailing in Benical at the 
. time were far too serious for anyone to bweve any- 
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thing of kind. We consider thet this propngsnda 
(d igol&cienc^ m» quite iU-advised. We think that it 
would have been wiser to have told the people the 
truth.** * 

^*The remarkable feature of the Bengal famine was 
that the rise in the price of rice was one of the principal 
causes of the famine. This, as far as we are aware, 
makes it unique in the hi8tox;y of famine in India. The 
great majority of Indian famines have been caused by 
drought and wid^pread tailure of crops over wide 
areas. Floods, hail, and cyclones have on rare occasions 
produced the same effect.” 

“But after considering all the circumstances we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that it lay in the power of 
the Ghivemment of Bengal, by bold, resolute and well- 
conoeived measures at the right time to have largely 
prevented the tragedy of the famine as it actually took 
phwje.” 

“It has been for tis a sad task to inquire into the 
(^rse and causes of the Bengal famine. Wo have been 
naunted by a deep sense of tragedy. A million and a 
half of the poor of Bengal fell victim to circumstances 
for which they themselves were not responsible. Society, 
together with its organs, failed to protect its weaker 
members. Indeed there was a moral and social break¬ 
down, as well as an administrative breakdown.” 


Meaning of Shakespeare in War Time 

Prof. Dover Wilson writes in The Twen¬ 
tieth Century : 


No man can breathe anything but the climate of 
opinion of his own period. And when you realise that 
Elizabethan England found peace and security, as it 
seemed to. them, by a miracle, in the rule of their 
eattraordinaiy Queen Elizabeth, after a generatipn or 
^0 of civil strife and the constant threat of foreign 
invasion, a threat which culminated in the defeat of 
the Spanish invasion fleet in 1588, a year or two before 
Shakespeare began writing his plays, you see at once 
that no other political attitude was possible for the men 
of that great age. 

When Britain was recently threatened by invasion, 
she found the patriotic note of Shakespeare’s history- 
plays stir her like a trumpet: 

This Enghnd never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud fool of a conqueror. 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. 

And the famous description of the ialahd-fortress 
in Rickard II: 


This fortress built by nature for herself 
A^nst infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of' men, this Utile world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a vrall, 

Or (w a moat defensive to a house. 

Apainst the envy of kss happier lands. 

Such passages have meant much to the people of 
Britain in these last years, more than they had 
imagined they could possibly mean in the days ol 
pea^ul preoccupation. 

In another history-play, written later, thou^ deal¬ 
ing with an earlier region, King Henry V, Shakoaiasare 
shows his country as itself invading the contincmr of 
Europe, and winning the great victory of Aginoourl 
over the French in 1415. Here is a writing about 
England at war, a victorious war, sure^ the play of all 
plays to be reading or seeing in wartime ? 

What thrills us ip Henry V it not the rather bom¬ 
bastic choruses, but the fact that the battle of Agm- 
court was fouijbt and won by a handful of English 
against overwhelming odds, and the King*s speech, in 
iiweb he addresses his men as “We few, we happy few, 
w« bai^ of biothem.** 
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Indian Chronology 

The habit of fact-finding is more useful^ 
than tiie popular art of bo<rft^writing or bril-' 
iiant presentation. P. K. Code writes in The 
Aryan Path : 

Chfomldgy is rightly looked upon as the very 
backbone of history, while geography is its eye. Accu¬ 
racy in detenoining the time and place of a historical 
event or person inspires confidence .but mere arguments 
do not prove a historical fact. All research worth the 
name in the historical field must connect the past with 
the present or, if this is not posable in a mven case, it 
must a«^(uraii?ly lay bare sumcient data by exploring 
a hij>ituric;al fielil within two definite'chronological limhs 
with a view to helping further investigation in the field 
by subsequent explorers. Recording data bearing on 
the problem imder investigation and pcxinting out its 
signinoance is useful but writing page after page with¬ 
out discovering or recording any new fact does harm 
to the problem as it clouds the issues instead of clearing 
them. Mere inferences should be stated as such and 
even deductions from facte discovered should be 
cautiously made without leaving the moorings of facts. 

There should be no mysticism in fact-finding or 
even in the presentation of facts. Evidence should be 
recorded without, garbling and inferences therefrom 
should be presented in a clear-cut manner without 
adding too much polish or brilliance. The object of the 
investigator of facts should be the presentation of the 
facts oiBCOvered in their proper historical perspective 
with a view to helping brother investigators. Every 
research student will bear me out when I say that 
cautious researcli within reasonable limits warranted by 
specific data has not much to fear as it is never wide 
of the mark, though one may not always succeed in 
hitting tl»e bull’s-eye. The real test of a research article 
lies in its n\uV'‘-wor!hi!!iin the eyes of subsequent 
workei'S in the field. 


This is what may be called realism in 
historical research of which chronology is the 
greatest lever and one which, if stout and 
strong, has infinite potentialities. 

A beginner in chronology should ply his axe on 
some knotty problems for which some reliable data can 
be gathered from sources still untapped. In our 
.enthusiasm to determine the age of the Veda we neglect 
softreea of history such as the numerous manuscripts 
in our libraries and the large number of inscriptions 
and archaeological finds pertaining to the dinerent 
epochs of history, not to say th© valuable documents 
of the modern period of Indian history, all of which 
need systematic investigation and exploration. A close 
study of this enormous material even in part, if carried 
out under the guidance of competent teachers, is sure 
to develop a realistic outlook which is badly needed 
at the present stage of research in Indology. 

The correlation of data from literary sources 
the data from epigraphic and arcliaeological sources is 
of paramount importance to the future of all research 
in Indology on scientific lines. Hundreds of research 
students can easily engage their minds in the study of 
this vast material that awaits exploitation in a cautious 
manner. Discoveries in research generally come from 
untapped sources. First-rate d’sjioveries made by an 
investigator on the strength of new and unknown 
sources extend the bounds of our knowledge in a given 
field of history. While studying, new historical sources 
we must in the first instance determine their chronology 
and then us(i them' for historical reconstruction. Dat¬ 
able allusions or facts, i^hen arranged in chronological 
order, make reliable history within their limitations. 
The investigator of historical facts must be a chrono- 
logist and not a novelist. The process of historical 
recon^tniction worth tlie name is essentially an inductive 
process which builds up the edifice brick by brick with 
the cohesive cement of logic based on carefully 
selected facte. 
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Plo Moiv Wind£»ltg in Apple Orehafds 

Arnold Nioholfioa writes in The OrierUal 
Watchman and Herald of llmlih : 

If Dr. Frank Gardner Lad been three centuries 
sooner, a little ahead of Sir Isaac Newton, the world 
might still be wondering what makes thin^ ^op to 
earth. 

For the discoverer of gravitation, being also an 
enthusiastic horticulturist^ would naturally have sprayed 
his orchid with the fifteenth-century “Dr. Gardner’s 
magic mixture," and the well-known apple would not 
l»ye fallen. It is still open to argument whether or not 
this scientific “double-cross” would have been worth¬ 
while, for Dr. Gardner’s discovery is rated “one of the 
most importemt in the history of food production.” 

By adding a teaspoon of his “magic” to two hundred 
gallons of water for sprinkling an orchard—bigger, 
sw^ter, more vitamip-crammed apples, pears, chemea, 
and other fruit are now produced. 

^ In the coming months, the public will be receiving 
the biggest dividend yet from the “crasy experiments” 
which Dr. Gardner, as a member of the XJ, S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry’s staff, began five years ago at the 
bureau's experimental farm at Beltsville, Maryland. 
What hundreds of farmers and fruit-growers have seen, 
wondered at, and adopted in these few short years was 
aptly expressed by a veteran orchardist; ‘That stuff 
just nails the fruit to the tree 1” 

'Hie value of being able to “nail fruit to the tree” 
lies in the fact that most fruit fall when the seed 
mature enough for reproduction. Unfortunately, the 
needs of propagation and the preference of fruit-eating 
mankind do not always coincide. Too often when the 
small layer of cells m the stem, which is the fruit’s 
“release mechanism,” dries out to the point where the 
fruit falls, the fruit^-grower—and his cash customerSK- 
would much rather have it stay put for ten days or two 


^^eks. For it cotdd continue Ikttcning up in the eun- 
snme, storing sugar, losing its tannic acid, and 
acquiring a glowing jacket. 

The teaspoon 0 / stujff Dr. Gardner tossed into the 
spray-tank at BeltsvUl*, back in im, was one of the 
most potent activating substances known to 8oieno©-»-a 
hormone. Acting on an idea, he wanted to see what 
effect it would have. “It might,” he told the igiray men, 
“prevent fruit from dropniAg.** 

The men chuckled inwardly. They had already 
witnessed many unorthojiox antics in the name of plant 
Mience, but to be told that a few drops of chemical, 
diluted in 200,000 parts of water, could have any effect, 
well » 

The experimenter had the last laugh. Apples hung 
m the trees, when the autumn winds blew, as though 
they were taped to the branches. And some whi^ had 
been sprayed twice were still hanging there, wisened 
and brown, when December snows whipped through tlie 
leafless orchard. 

It would be convenient if, at this point, the record 
could be closed by stating: “And so, hormones have 
entered the plant world, to the glory of science and 
the betterment of mankind.” Bui/ it cannot be. 
Hormones, the mysterious substance secreted by oerta.m 
cells, w’hich cause some men to age prematurely and 
others to remain young in their old age, which have a 
score of effects on the human body and temperament 
not yet fully understood by physiologists, are equally 
versatile in their vegetable guise. 

For instance, While Dr. Gardner was “nailing 
apples to trees.” Dr. G. W. Schneider, working at a New 
Mexico experimental station, discovered that a similar 
hormone spra;^ when applied to bloasoms, had exactly 
the opposite effect—it caused a reduction in the number 
which turned into fruit. Again, fruit growers cheered. 
A blossom-reducing substance was something tliey had 
been seeking for years. 
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Fitheriei in Indk / 

It is time that we should ardently to 
develop Fishery Science and apply it in practical 
fields for the uplift of our* national resources. 
Tliere is an urgent need of research. Dr. H. K. 
Mookerjee observes in The Calcutta Review : 

Fish is one of the best ingredients of non- 
vegetari&n diet. In a hot country like India and 
specially in Bengal fish is generally ^r^fcrred to meat. 
Tlif Fishing industry maybe !r.;a -u* main 

categories, namely, 1. Fr^-water fishery, 2. Estuarine 
fishery, and 3. Marine fishery. The main problems of 
fresh water and estuarine fisheries are: 

(a) bife-histoiy, (b) B:f<ding. (i) R'-;- ng, (d) 
Conservation:—(i) Stocking li.l 1 . Protec¬ 

tion and Fishery laws, (e) Ecology, (f) Technology:— 
(i) Preservation, (ii) Different methods of catch and 
appliances, (g) Marketing, (h) Fishermen—their life 
and education. 

Each of the above items of the main problem of 
fresh water and estuarine fisheries involves many 
eniquiries which are still hopelessly lacking. The know¬ 
ledge derived in other countries is mostly of no use 
when we note that our fish is quite different from fish 
of western countries. For example, Indian major crops 
unlike the European carps do not breed in ordinary 
Stagnant ponds. Ecological conditions, particularly 
t.emperature, the acidity or alkalinity of water, oxygen 
contents of water, are so different that at every step it 
involves fresh research. 

Now let us take up the life-history of common fresh 
water fishes. Without the life-history nobody can go 
a further in fishery. It is so very fundamental. 

Ilr. Rao in his report on the progress of science 
in India during the past twenty-five years in connection 
with Silver Jubilee of the Indian Science Congress 
Association in May, 1288, remarked, ‘'Considering that 
the study of the develoipmental history of fishes is of 
groat importance in solving fishery problems, it sc?em8 
surprising that so little attention has been paid to this 
Bubjeot in India.*’ 


I mmr state here that in the Kdieries Ijidapratdiy ^ 
of the tJniversity of Calcutta during the diet ^i|ht ’ 
years, we have investigated the complete life4ikrtibnes 
of some of the edible fishes. 

The number of fresh-water fi&hes of Bengal 
alone is more than 150 of which common ones 
would be 60. 

So there is still enough scope to trace the life- 
histories and cany on basic researches on the different 
species of fresh-water fishes. 

The condition of estuarine fishes is still worse. The 
full life-history of not a single species is yet known. 
The breeding methods of fresh-water fishes have recent¬ 
ly been investigated by the Calcutta University and 
the knowledge of this was in a deplorable condition 
but even now it may be said that etill more work is 
necessary. 

The rearing of fr>’ depends much on food. Although 
each and every Fisheries Department investigated tjj^ 
comparative value of artificial food, nobody cared to 
know the natural food of such fishes. The result is a 
tremendous amount of financial loss. In case of carp 
alone such artificial food is of no use as they are 
costly and pollute the water. From our fish laboratory 
of the Calcutta University we have been able to throw 
much light on the peculiarity of the natural food of 
carp. Carp always take semi-rotten plant body in their 
adolescent and adult stages, as they have no teeth in 
their jaws to bite plants in fresh condition, and they 
are unable to digest the diatoms. Much depends on the 
quantitative value 'of food as we all know that 
aualitatively there is practically no difference between 
the food of a child with that of an adult person. It is 
in the percentage composition of food that varies from 
a child to an adult person. The same truth holds good 
even for fish. Those valuable data have also been 
collected very recently by the Fish Laboratory, Calcutta 
Univen?ity. Much work is still to be done in this 
direction. 






>41RACULOUS PREDICTION ON WAR 

Made on the 3rd Septcmher 1939 him become true now. 

** Astrologer A Astronomer of AU-Iodi« Astrological A Astronomical Society' of Oaletitka cOtti^dertzig 
situation of Britain and King Emperct' with reference to present planetary position predict prelent wnr 
enhances British prestige and British emerges anccessful. 

The above prediction was sent to the Secretary of Stales for India. His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Oovemor-Qcneraf of India, and the ^vemor of Bentral which was thankfully acknovrleagsd by them with 
their letter Memo No. 361/A/XX-A-24. through the Govt, of Bengal 12-12-39, No. 3/MP dated 7-10-39 and 
Government of Bengal Govt. Oamp No. D.0.39-T dated 6 9-39 respectively. 

This prediction was made by 

INDIA'S GREATEST ASTROLOGER & TANTRIK-YOGI 

RAJ JYOTISHl, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMBSH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, ii.R.A.8. 

(LONDON) of International fame, President—World-Bimowned All- 
India Astrological A Astronomical Society. ( ESTX). 1907 A«D«} 
H« is the only Astrot^er in India who Is Idghly applOCiatid 
by His Majesty the Ki^g Emperor George the Sixth for his won¬ 
derful calculation and the Eighteen Eminent RoU^ Chiefs of ladhi 
honoured him for his marvelous achievements in Astrology and 
Tantrik rites. 

It is well-known that the astrological predictions of this 
scholar, his wonderful methods of r^ressing the pernicious xnnti- 
ence of evil stare, his power to bring success in complicated law¬ 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases are really uncommon. 
Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Oomml- 

Bsioners of Divisions, Advocate-Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, 
etc., and also many reputed personalities of the world (of Eadland, 
America. Anstralia, Africa. China, Japan, etc.) have given many 
spontaneous testimonials of the great Pandit’s Wondenul powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says*— “T have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
Panditji. He is a great Tantrik." Her Hijpmess The Dowager 6th Maharani Sahelm ^ Tripuim StaUsaysi 
“1 am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of hts Kavaebas. He is no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon’We Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sw 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji. Kt., says “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Snman Kamesb 
Chandra is the only possiOlc outconM of a great father to a like son. "...The Hon'Wa Maharaja of Santow 
A Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council. Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury. Kt.t says :~On 
seeing my son, his prophwy about my future is true to words. He is really a great Astrologer with extra¬ 
ordinary power ” The Hon hie Mr. B. K. Roy, Advocate General of Orissa, says At a glanos on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously many things. He is re^y a groat 
personage with super-natural power.” The Hon‘ble Minister. Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Dah Rautut 
Miye ‘The wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of PanditJi on several ocoas^s haro 
struck me with greatest astonishment. Really he is nniaue in his line.’ The Hcm'ble Rat 
Surjyamani Das. Judge of Keonjhar State High Court, s^s ^‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my desd 
son, I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik-Yogi.” 

Persona who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Quaranieedl). In case of failure, Money refunded, 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little si niggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long Uf^ aU-round prosp^ty in life. It will give even k Iwggax thejreaRh of ^ 
yiii g (as written in Tantra). Price Iw. 7-10. opecial and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 99-11s 

BAQALAMUKHl KAVACHA.—To overcome^ rnttmim it is uniipie. The wearer gets pA)inptoi 
in services and succeeds in pleasing high<6^ officials. In winning in civil Oft oriJninal suits J*wmleled. 
This is also a preventive to sny accident or danger. Pries Rs. 9-9. Specialjmd caps’* Xtome- 

diate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, vrhmsr sf tbs Ssusutloual Bhowal Cass* w ». 
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The Art Crafts of Ireland 

In The Catholic World, Regina Madden 
points out how the present Irish Renaissance 
movment is manifesting itself in all the Irish 
activities of to-day: 

It hm often been aaid that the average Inshm'in 
an individualist wjth a stronge urge toward expressing 

individuality. That is undoubtedly the reason wi‘y 
mass production has aroused only a limited enthusiasm 
in the Irish and why craft work has retained its popu¬ 
larity down to the present day. In the art crafts the 
worker has an opportunity to express his personality; 
and while expressing his personality, he works joyously, 
reminding us of William Morris’s statement that art ie> 
the expression of man’s joy m his work. So the art 
crafts nave always held an important place in the 
occupational life of Ireland. 

That the skill to be found in Ireland in the artisne 
crafts is not a foreign inlay is satisfactorily proved by 
the native artistic achievements in book illumination 
and metal work as early as the eighth century. To 
foster these and otjier native skills the Royal Dublin 
Society was organued in 1731. From 1743 on we find 
the Society offering awards for superior work done m 
the making of lace, embroidery, tapestry, carpets, 
enamels, and in other artistic crafts. Before the end 
of the eighteenth century the glass of Waterford had 
attained such fame that wc may read in the Duhhn 
Chronicle of August 21, 1788, that “a very curuius 
service of glass has been sent over from Waterford to 
Milford for their Majesties’ use, and by their orders 
forwarded to Cheltenham, where it has been much 
admired and does great credit to the manufacture of 
this country.” Equally famous was the silverware ol 
Ireland, wWle the making of lace from gold and silver 
,, thread had also become so important an industry by 
‘ that the Irish Parliament to protect it passed an 
act prohibiting altogether the importation of gold and 
'Silver laces. 

Wh^ projects for the improvement of the welfare 
of certain sections were undertaken by such agencies 
as the Congested Districts Board in 1893 and more 
recently the Ooeltaoht Services Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of I^mds, the native Irish taste for the crafts was 
_ utilised *ip establishing crochet, embroidery, lace, and 
industries. 

Toda;if Ireland, out off from outside influences and 
thrown up on_W own resources, turns more of her 
eneri^ crafts and finds a wholesome 

hapmhdflp^Y^^^^Sll^dn through work. 

the Irish Renaissance move¬ 
ment activity is seen in the Dun 

ISmer where the handwoven carpets, 

tape8tr9|||Mi^ an& dries made under the direction 

Evelyn Qleeson, 

are desK SSta Meh ^ id Gaelic motifs. 

le Renaissance movement has 
been the^yMotr^S work of Ireland, which is the 

donejUipl^rafl hce the early part of the present 
century. produced in the Harry Clarke 

studio awilHKllKV^ An Tur Oloine, Up to the 
beginnfiM |S Mlipp|lM ly only the masa-produo^^d 
stainec. rom Munich and Birmingham 

were to lUyt mrches of Ireland. To-day the 

•Oft ewer churohsi comoi through 




jeweled-colored windows of native design and na|j^ 
craftsmanship. ^ 

One of the most popular centers of craftsmanship 
is the Cluana Studio in Dawson Street, Dublin, whi..’n 
is noted for its beautiful handmade jewelry, its hjHhd- 
carved wooden utensils, its basket work, etc. Anotiier 
association of craftsmen is the Avoca Hand-Weavexs, 
who make rugs, blankets, scarves, and tweeds. The 
weavers work m an old water mill, in which the .card¬ 
ing and the spinning are done on primitive xtaf ainery. 
All the weaving is done by hand. The popular^ cf 
the material is in large part due to the varied of 
beautiful colors found in it, which is the result of 
constant experimenting in dyeing. 

In the more remote sections of Donegal, Galw6y, 
Mayo, and Kerry are produced homespuns. Through 
the open half-doors of the whitewashed cottages m 
these areas one can see the women bu^ at the work < f 
spinning the yam and coloring it. It is common to 
find m these homes the picture of St. Bridget, for it is 
she who IS the patron of spinners. The yam, richly 
colored in the dyes made of lichens, moss, heather, and 
roots, is taken to the local weaver, who uses his own 
individual patterns m weaving the material which has 
a distinctive beauty. In these sections hand-knitting is 
also done from the yam spun m the home. Sweatn-s.* 
scarves, gloves, socks, and ties of beautiful and origiiri 
patterns are made for sale. 

Virtually all the artists engaged in these various 
crafts have found their inspiration m the ancient Celtic 
art, taking their motifs from the Irish Romanesque and 
earlier styles. In so developing her art crafts along the 
lines of native tradition, Ireland is following the policy 
of cultural self-reliance advocated over fifty years ago 
by tlie man now her president, who has always remained 
tme to the belief that while her culture lives on, a 
nation will endure. 


India To-day 

In a review article under the above cap¬ 
tion in The International Review of Missione, 
John McKenxie, D.D. passes the following 
remarks about five books on India: 

In these days news about India is scarce, and 
books about India are few and far bet ween. This is not 
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(hi^ ^ saqr itotuce^of idea« or to la^ of ikt kind 
of ootivitiear tkat stenlate men to thought and ex¬ 
pression. It is due ohiedy to the limitations wMch the 
wm has pat on the means of expression, the shortage 
of paper and of facilities for printing. But we have 
h^ore us five boolw dealing with present-day India. 
The details of their subject-matter vaty, as do the 
points of view of their writers. Each of them sheds 

f me light on a sititation which everyone who is 
terested in India feels to be in need of illuminating. 
A.t the end the reader rnay have difficulty in fitting into 
a single picture the varied information and the various 
pmmons with which the different writers supply him, 
but he will at least have discovered how great and how 
important for the world are the movements wliich arc 
taking place in India, and how perplexing are some 
of the problems which face those who from necessity or 
from choice have laid upon them the task of planning 
for India’s future. 

shall look briefly at each of these books, and, 
fimly, at Dr. Hodge’s Salute to India, for though small 
in bulk it is the most comprehensife, the best balanced 
and^the most illuminating of them all. It is the work 
of a man who knows India with an intimacy which few 
westerners ever reach. He came to know a peasant 
community in Bihar with a knowledge that is possible 
only for one who lives for long years among the people, 
entering into all their interests, their work and their 
play, their joys and their sorrows, and who in love 
serves them. He made many other friends, for while 
still in Bihar he was collaborating m the service of the 
spiritual and material needs of India with people of 
many types, Indian and European, in all parts of the 
land. Then* for over eleven years he had the high 
honour and privilege of serving as secretary of the 
National Christian Council. In the discharge of his 



Promotes and conditions 


duties he ^vellM to almost eveiy pari of %ndia, anrf . 
there are few church or mission compoimds in the 
length and breadth of the land in which would not 
md his w^ about without a guide. MiVre than that, 
tie was, and continues to be, the trusted fiiend of great 
numbers of non-Christians, including many of ths 
political leaders; and his intimate friendship with Mr. 
Gandhi is of thirty years* standing. 

Dr. Hodge has given us, in his own words, ‘a tribute 
to the Indian peo^e, whom I know and TeBpect,*^ It 
is a worthy tribute, which we ought all to hail with 
gratitude; for it cannot but have a healing influence 
at this time of deep misunderstanding and alienation. 

Mr. Beverley Nicholas Verdict on India is a much 
more impressive looking book, with a much more 
impressive title. Actually when he essayed to mount 
the bench and deliver a judicial verdict on India Mr. 
Nichols took upon himself a task that was far beyond 
his powers. It may be questioned ever whether he was 
justified in appearing at the bar in support of the case 
which he advocates. This is the case for Pakistan, and 
in pleading it he goes all out in favour of Mr, Jinnah 
and the Muslim League, and against the Congress and 
Mr. Gandhi and Hinduism ana almost all its works. 
He got up his case far too hastily, and he makes some 
sinking errors in his attempt to present the facts. The 
shortness of the time which he spent in India, the 
narrowness of the range of the contacts which he was 
able to establish with Indian people and his lack of any 
profound knowledge of or insight into the Indian mind 
unfitted him for dealing wisely or usefully with the 
Indian problem. 

Mr. Nichols writes, as always, with peat charm. 
It may be questioned, however, whether this enhances 
the merit of the book. He is dealing with a situation of 
great delicacy, difficulty and danger, a situation on 
which action must be ta-ken soon. Whatever that action 
may be, it will have profound and far-reaching conse¬ 
quences for millions of people not only in India but far 
beyond it. There is therefore demanded of all who 
have anything to propose in speech or writing a high 
sense of responsibility and an informed'judgment. Mr. 
Nichols’ book is being read not because it exhibits,him 
as being possessed of these qiialitipg, but ‘because it 
handies Indian matters far more picturesquely than 
most other writings do; for the average book on India 
is intolerably dull. But the pity is that in this countrj'^^ 
he will sway the judgment of many people who 
even less about India than he does, and in India he is 
likeiy to make a big contribution to the intensification ‘ 
of the ill-feeling which is already far too prevalent. 
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THE M0M»irREV^ FOR jrUl^,iM$ ^ 


. 1^^ who ore /lOib 4«4e the . Three of the hpoke at We beea Joold 

eubjeet ^ ihe lildistt money-lender, wifnst whose —.Dr. Hodge*!, Mr. Heath's and Mr^'BoylandWere^ 
van^tish weA he ipaidfesis a juetdiable and righteoias copreaBion' of a deep religious ed^eem. Mr. BeveiL™ 
iDaignatian. np dtme a valuable eervice in Kichols claizos to a|wd.$n ChriBhian principle, and. nP 

dmwicg the yUntioi in the West -to an evil t^lier work, The Fool hath sout is eyidenqe erf % 

which eonthnl^ to brihg misery to many tniUipne of ainccrity; btii many Christians w®' find* him on lod^ 
people in Indoa, robbing them ol the^ IKpribility of matters an. embarnissing ally. Jw.rfllosha! leaves rebgM 

S hyaieU or twitua|j»welh.betng, ana killing ui them all out of his disciuiiKion oT pTtwenbd^ movements. 
ope ftnd^iii 9 |bh. whatever they may mf about iSigibn, they cat3SI ^ 

IWr, GrM Heath's Gandhi bxtcndl to 6nly th rty evade the jpoUtichl pwbicm. In these days it i» i# 
pages, but within this spaop he gives us an illiiminanng possible. There an* some good C^rwlSans who sav to 
and interesting study of one of the most remarkable men us miasionaiies, Wiiv not leave politics on one side^aii’.. 
erf our time. Many have tried to charaoteriae Mr. Gandhi, got on with the work of the Gosi-iel ? The escape iftp 
and many more will do/SO if or he i« A very enigmatical as easy as that. The miseionary on the field 
cfearaotlr, and hia interpreters wilb continue to differ fronted with the political problem all the time 
widely from each M**- Heath’s will take a high churchman in this country who has any touch with tl^e^ 

place among ihe stttdi^ already made and those which work of a mifsaiionary society is all the time having to 
are yet to come. v ^ handle questions which have very definite poUt^ca) 

1 find it extremely ddiinil! tp write on Mr. Gowhal’s impMcations. He does not exempt’ himself from the. 
book, The Pcojdc 'qJ India. lt>is an intcrostiag book, charge, of taking part in politics by refusing to 
well planned, ahd written in vigorous a|id eiipressive judgment on the pobtical issues. If he does, he oifft* 
T'lnghsh. It opOns with a Aurvey of Iijdiafs heritage, lays himself open to the other charge of being ; a 
lioginning with Mohenjo Daro and carrying us r.apidly political die-hard, who stands for the maintenance of 
mi to modem times. But iIuh is intended o'-dv (o the status < 5 wo. It is not because missionaries regard 
provide a background. The bulk of the book' consists poliiics as an interesting and exciting game that thpy 
of a history aiid appraiaement of the work of w© nave at times taken.part in political activities or rhnde 
British in indin. It is written from the I/cft Wing politioiSl pronounciinents. It is because they reatite 
Congress standpoint, and it is full of anti-British that tmtil the present bitteri" controversy, of rather ,, 
bitterness. There is no agi)ect. of British relations with oontroversies (for they are many), are oottled, there 
India whirh is not given the word possible interpreta- ^f,n be no health in IndA. There mav, be wide diver- 
tion. I IxSkeve this point of view ha.s been accepted gences of opinion ns tp how they should be settledfbut 
fairly widnly in America, and I do not know whether aH will agree as to the urgent need for the restoration 
works like .Mr. Goshal’s are to be regarded mainly as of inter-racial and inter-communal peace and good-will. , 
contributory causels to the anti-British spirit or mainly 

ns effects of it. * -4 ' .. 

1 ^ rfifflculty in commenting , on the book and its 
implications is partly due to the fact that I spent the 
early years of my service in India in the period 
preo^mg ilie last war, when the Swaraj movement had |]|[ tltlfn 

.Halted, but when one hqard little,'if anything, of the III lIlKl Dim I *• 

kind 'if inU!iri)retation of h'story with which we are 

her© pr«v"nt«'d,<Political leaders, even those who weije ^<|||||[||||^ 

r»*«mled a.s extrcmiist’, were on the whole .ipprecia^h*!^ whftrA tbft rluintv ... 

of tllr aerxices which Britain bad rendered -o IrduM. 

Most nf t,,e.n w6Jld liav.- agreed with the words of tO Beauty are lUOSt ap- 
Mr. bubriniMiua Ajyar, one of the early leaders of the *' ^ 

jj^Gongrjfji^: 'By a merciful dispenfiation of Providence. preciated, there VOQ 

’TSWillk, whi&h was for centuries the victim of external c j , r 

aggroasickn and plunder, of civil wars and general con- 11110 the ira.gra,Ut, eCg^Ce- . 

•fuSon, has been brought under tlie dominion of th©^ n i. j ■ ^ 

fPirsli PowT"' These men were twhking in terms of lleilt pre^rver dtHu 10“ *5^ V 

\:.o gradual iransference of government to Indian At 

rihnds, Aiul liirv were working for this by constitutional A* tO© UaiT ^ 

means* They were appreciative of past progress, but a a^m m a ; w • m. m 

eager to quicken th© pace. But it would have entered •• Ef I I 1^ I I D| Jf . 

,thp min^ of very few to assert, as is asserted in the f\ |D 1 

^ ?V.clararT5n of independenn* passed by !i.» Oingr'*v> # ufunl **. 4 * * ‘ 

in !&30 t^jt the Briti.Hi Government *ha!* ruined India 1 WfflBr wittttBfllt & ifOMIIOIlMJ ; 

^ tor the last 65 year, has been ra- 

.. .ioK oommendedvas soTereign remedy for ; 

°t the hair. It is the j 

nearest. Ap^poach to natural oil 

ed by tiw i^tution ol ■ the soalp. A) why not— , 
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tiation. Even the facts which jUSE THE BEST E NEVER REGRET 
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and^^ii 9 |bh. whatever they may about iSigibn, they catmSI 

Jbr, GrM Heath's Gandhi bxtcndl to duly th rty evade the jpoUtichl pwbicm. In those days it i» i# 
but within this spaeg he gives us an illiiminanng possible. There are some good C^rwlSaiiB who sav to 
ateresting study of one of the most remarkable men us miasionaiies. Wiiv not leave nolitics on one sideUnA’. 
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to Beauty are most ap- 
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llent prei^rver and 

vig^jratori* of the hair . % 
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